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A Good Saw Makes Work 


Faster — Easier — Better 


ca HEN a saw sticks and buckles in the wood, it is be- 
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38 cause some part of the blade is too thick. In the Ate 
= = kins Saw the tooth edge is the thickest part of the blade. 
2 Wherever the teeth go, the rest of the blade follows easily. 
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The whole blade tapers from the tooth edge to theback. It 
makes clearance for itself and | goes through the wood quickly, 
with surprising ease. This is “segment. grinding”—found 
only in Atkins Saws. Some saws have the back beveled off 
a little to look thin. It’sa cheaper method but it isn’t 


“segment grinding.” 
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=e There is no more reason for ting to keep in shape than any 
ay; “getting along” with a poor saw other saw made. And it 
> 1, than there is for “getting along” stays that way, becauseitis 
6/2 with a broken plow. Time and designed and made to work 
Ae labor are too valuable to waste, thatway. An AtkinsSawis the 
a and poor tools waste a lot. kind of tool that is handed down 
34 A poor saw, in the hand of from father to son, and it is al- 
r 7 your hired man or yourself, ways good until worn clear 











through. Yet it costs but little 
more than a “cheaper” saw 

There isan Atkins Sawforevery 
purpose—cross-cut saws for one 
or two men—power drag saws— 
circular saws — hand saws — 
“buck” saws —pruning saws and 
metal saws. And every saw with 
the name Atkins on the 
blade has Atkins value 
and Atkins features, 


\, Look for the name—ATKINS 


Any of these booklets will be sent you free— 
just check the one that interests you and write 
your name and address on this page margin. 


“THE SAW ON THE FARM” a book of car- 
_ r he +~ telling how to build, make neat joints 
. “and care for saws.“*THE STORY OF ‘SILVER 
STEEL’ ”, “SAWSENSE”, “ATKINSCROSS 
CUT SAWS”, “SILVER STEEL’ DRAG 
SAWS”, “ATKINS CHISEL BIT SAWS” 

“ATKINS MILL SAWS”, “ATKINS 
\ BRACES”, “ATKINS PRUNING 
SAWS”, “SAW FITTING FOR BEST 
\ RESULTS” and “THE ATKINS 

TIME BOOK.” 


can easily waste enough time 
and spoil enough good lumber 
to pay for a genuine Atkins 
Saw, in just one day. 
Atkins “Silver Steel” is 
made by an exclusive process 
based on 300 year’s of ex- 
perience and is the highest 
grade of sawsteel. A “‘Sil- 
K ver Steel” Saw takes a 
keen edge stays sharp 
longer and takes less fit- 
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Atkins &Co. Inc. i Indianapolis,U 
we ers of Silver Steel Saws & Tools 






Look for the name Atkins”on 
the blade of any Saw 
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FROM SIDELINE TO MAIN CROP 


Over $2,000 a Year From Poultry 


_ 
is 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


T has been said that conditions will 
] make or break a man. Certainly it is 
the ability to meet changing condi- 
tions successfully as they come up that 
determines whether or not a man will be 
successful in his chosen calling. 

F. J. Gestel, a Delaware county, Iowa, 
farmer has, in the space of three years, 
had to meet changing conditions. He was 
faced with a prospect of having to abandon 
his method of farming or continue at a 

great loss to himself. Mr. Gestel demonstrated his ability as a 

business man by taking stock of the situation and then by chang- 

ing front as rapidly as possible in the direction in which he 
thought he saw a way to financial success. 

Before the war, Mr. Gestel had been largely interested in 
dairy farming, having a herd of fine holsteins on his two hun- 
dred acre farm. But the shortage of labor at that time brought 
him face to face with a prot'em which sooner or later confronts 
every man. 

If he attempted to retain only such dairy business as he eould 
handle himself, it meant a serious loss to 
him financially; and to sell the herd and 

o back to general farming would, he 
coats, amount to a still greater shrinkage 
in the fagm income. 

lt was then that Mrs. Gestel appeared 
on the scene with a suggestion which 
farm women have offered from time 
immemorial. 

“if you will give me a part of your 
time,” she said, ‘‘and will be as inter- 
ested in the chickens as you have been 
in the cows, I am sure that I can make 
you as much of a profit with the hens as 
the cows have been making. And to- 
gether we can take care of the hens with- 
out outside help, if we are unable to get it when 
needed.” 

There wasn’t much else for Mr. Gestel to do but 
act upon the suggestion. He was, as it were, liter- 
ally forced into the poultry yard as a solution of his difficulties, 
as there was no other way out. 

He is frank to admit that he considered the hens only a side- 
line until last year. “I farm two hundred acres of land, you 
know,” he said recently, “and like many other farmers had 
always looked upon the hens as merely a sideline to the general 
farm work. I looked on them in that light when I had to give 
up the dairy herd because of the shortage and cost of labor. 

“Well, they are fast becoming the most important work on 
this place,” he added, smiling, “for they are making us more 
money than the dairying did, and poultry raising is much more 
satisfactory.” 

The Gestels keep white leghorns and cater exclusively to the 
egg trade, mostly for market eggs, altho they do sell some eggs 
for hatching in the spring months. 

It is not saying too much to state that Mrs. Gestel is the 
poultrywoman extraordinary on that farm. It was Mrs. Gestel 
who first had faith in the leghorns and it was Mrs. Gestel largely 
who proved that they can be something more than a general 
sideline to other farm work. 

In 1918 the great revelation came when Mrs. Gestel sold 
$1,827 worth of eggs and $232 worth of live poultry from her 
“sideline” making a total incons of 
$2,059 from the poultry yard in one year. 
Practically all of this was profit for the 
reason thet the Gestels raise their own 
feed right on the place, and feed it to the 
hens, marketing it at a better price in 
eggs and live poultry than if it were sold 
upon the open market. 

The Gestels have not blundered into 
poultry success. It has meant long, hard 
work lor them, just as it means long, 
hard work for anyone else. They have 
rcalized from the beginning that in order 
to make a success of the undertaking, it 
was necessary to give the hens every 
legitimate chance to produce for them. 
They have drawn not only from their 
own experience with poultry, but they 
have also been ready and willing to adopt 
any suggestion containing merit which 
has come to them from outside sources. 

They are close followers of what the 
experiment stations are doing and very 
carefully preserve all scientific informa- 
tion relating to the poultry yard which 
they can obtain. They have one of the 
most practical and up-to-date poultry 
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yards in the country, and were greatly elated when one of the 
experts from the lowa station told them that they had the best 
poultry house he had seen on any farm in the state. This does 
not mean that the Gestels are rushing into the poultry business 
with all of the excited fervor of a city crank and are adorning 
their place with fanciful furbelows, but it does mean that they 
are ready and anxious to do all that they can in a sensible, 
ractical way to make their hens produce the maximum profit 
or them. 

Last winter, Mr. Gestel carried six hundred hens thru the 
winter; this winter, he is starting the season with eight hundred. 
This statement in itself proves that he is content to build slowly 
and with caution 

His hens are housed in two fine, new, well-built houses. one 
twenty by sixty feet, the other fourteen by fifty feet. They ore 
constructed along the most approved plans recommended by 
the state and government poultrymen. They are seusible, farm 

— houses, both of them, and there are no fowls on that 
arm dying from roup or other diseases due to imp-oper housing 
conditions. 

Mr. (estel feeds a ration to his hens within the possibilities of 
auy farmer, but it is one which has been worked out with a 
method and a purpose in mind. 

‘In the morning,” he said, “‘I feed oats in the straw litter. 
I do not intend to give the hens all they will eat, but merely 
enough to keep them busy scratching 
until noon. And you will generally find 
them busy until then. 

“At noon they are given sprouted oats 
or mangel beets; some form of green food. 
Generally, we alternate it, in order to 
give variety. 

“At night I feed whole corn to the 
hens and it is fed early enough in the 
afternoon so that they can go to the 
roosts with full crops. This is given in 
the winter months, of course. 

“In addition, the hens have before 
them all the time a dry mash composed 
of cornmeal, two parts; ground oats, two 

arts, and tankage. one part. I have had great success with 
eeding tankage and think it is a valuable addition to the 
poultry ration. The hens are permitted to eat at will of this 
mash and it has certainly given us good returns.” 

Mr. Gestel was naturally not only gratified, but somewhat 
surprised ‘o find that his hens returned him a gross income of 
$4 per hen that he wintered last year. This is, of course, out of 
the ordinary for the reason that the price of eggs has been out 
of the ordinary the past two years. But since practically every- 
thing fed the hens except the tankage was raised on the farm 
it represents also a clear farm profit. 

“We have not attempted to enter the baby chick field or in 
any way run a commercial poultry farm in all its various phases,”’ 
continued Mr. Gestel. ‘Perhaps, we will get around to that 
some day, but up to date we have been content to handle our 
poultry in the usual farm way, going after eggs and marketing 
the culls and cockerels with the butcher. 

“We did sell some hatching eggs last spring and we were 

unable to supply the demand at $5 per hundred, or five cents 
each. This year we will probably offer some more, but our main 
purpose has always been to produce eggs for market. 
“The most important thing to succeed in the poultry yard, 
either as a sideline or a main business 
is to give the hens a decent chance. 
Study them. Find out what those who 
have made a success in what you are 
trying to do, have done to make them 
succeed. If they have succeeded, so 
can you. We always are anxious to learn 
everything about the most up-to-date 
methods of housing, feeding, hatching or 
handling that we can. We talk it over, 
study it, and if it seems worth while give 
it a trial. As soon as we find something 
that has real merit to it, we are not very 
slow in practicing it here.” 

The writer happened to casually men- 
tion to some of the business men with 
whom Mr. Gestel does business that he 
was interested in the Gestel secret of 
success. One man answered without a 
moment’s hesitation: 

“Mrs. Gestel is the inspiration and the 
guiding force of that home. And that 
isn’t detracting one bit from Gestel 
himself, either, for he is well thought of 
here. Mrs. Gestel is intensely interested 
in her work, as if she were in love with it. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


AMERICANS FOR AMERICA 

HE oft heard slogan “America for Americans’’ does not take 

a comprehensive view of the situation. It is selfish. While 
is is true that we must begin to look seriously to the future and 
plan to take care of all our children and we should keep out and 
put out aliens who are unfit to become good citizens, we must not 
close the door, lock it and throw the key in the well. In the past 
we have gotten some of our very best citizens from other coun- 
tries. We can in the future. 

But let us turn our thoughts seriously to making good 
Americans to live in our America. While more closely serutin- 
izing the incoming immigrants to see that no more riff-raff, no 
more anti-Americans come among us, let us see to it that those 
who are yet to be born here, become true Americans. It is an 
educational program, a program that extends thru the public 
schools and beyond school life into the homes. 

We are giving on page 9 some of the dangers we face, which 
must be combatted with a propaganda of print that reaches as 
many homes as the dangerous literature of the un-American 
radicals. 

If foreign born, and native born of foreign parents are made 
un-American by the treatment we accord them, and by the 
housing conditions which too often prevail in foreign settlements 
in our cities, it is up to us to Americanize their conditions as well 
as their literature. We must stop making dangerous radicals 
as well as stop admitting them. Some of our’so-called honored 
and respected wealthy citizens are anything but loyal Ameri- 
eans. Their greed has smothered the ideals we claim as a 
national distinction. Their influence upon those inclined to be 
pessimistic is bad. They create radicals faster than they cap 
be converted to American ideals. 


REGARDING MONEY ORDERS 
HE following item appeared in a recent supplement to the 
United States Postal Guide issued by the post office depart- 
ment. We reprint and call attention to these paragraphs be- 
cause we believe our readers will be interested. The paragraphs 
follow: 

“It has been brought to the attention of the department that 
there is a growing habit on the part of patrons on rural routes of 
depositing money in their mail boxes, for the purchase of money 
orders, instead of applying personally to the carrier, and obtain- 
ing from him at the same time the receipt provided for in section 
1259, of the Postal Laws and Regulations. 

“‘Postmasters and carriers are directed to discourage the prac- 
tice on the part of patrons, the same being conducive to theft, 
with resulting loss to patrons, and extra expenditure by the 
department, in making investigations that would otherwise be 
needless.”’ 

A large number of our subscribers make remittances for sub- 
scriptions in the form of money orders. That is a convenient 
and safe plan for sending money in almost any amount. 


‘ MOTOR MARKETING 


E have seen a great nation begging for food and fuel 

because of the inability of its railroads to serve the public. 
We have had threats of a complete tieup of all railroad trans- 
portation and a rail strike is now a black shadow of fear that 
follows close upon the coal strike. 

Were we blockaded by an enemy as England was threatened 
to be by German subs, we would rise in our patriotic might and 
fight. It is little comfort to know that our food and fuel supply 
is blockaded from our doors by a strike or by the inability of our 
transportation to function. Cold is just as cold, and hunger is 
just as gnawing when caused by some enemy within as when 
caused by some enemy without. . 

There are hundreds of thousands of army motor trucks and 
thousands of army trained men to run them. The trucks are 
standingidle whilecongressand the war department are debating 
what to do with them. There are hundreds of thousands of 
trucks that could be used for motor transport if we had hard 
surfaced roads over which to run them: In this crisis we can 
blame a lot of well meaning farmers for continued opposition to 
the hard surfacing of the highways which has resulted in mud 
roads over which needed fuel and food and freight cannot be 
hauled every day. These opponents have been misled by some 
whose selfish purposes were not always seen. Now, when the 
need of hard roads is so great, they see their mistake of the past 
and want hard roads. But it takes years to build good high- 
ways, 80 we will continue to suffer insufficient transportation 
for many years to come until a great national system of hard 
roads has been established. 

Over twenty-two million dollars a year could be saved to the 
dairymen alone if their milk was all hauled by motor trucks in- 
stead of by teams to the market places. The government 
investigations proved that where corn and wheat were hayled 
by motor and by team, the truck made 183 percent more round 
trips and carried 48 percent more corn and 50 percent more 
wheat than the team, at 45 and 50 percent the ton-mile cost of 
hauling by team. 

The hard surfaced road and the motor truck make a freight 
haul possible from farm gate to market. It promises relief to 
overcongested railroad traffic. The sooner it comes the better. 


FARMERS AND THE RAILROADS 


OMEBODY seems to be tangling the wires. Under date of 
December 15, 1919, from National Grange headquarters 

in Washington comes a news letter from the grange representa- 
tive, T. C. Atkeson, which says: “The National Grange has 
made public today a letter addressed to Chairman Cummins of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee urging no further 
delay in passing legislation for the turning back of the railroads 
to their owners. This letter is made public in view of the effort 
which has been made during the past week to delay action on 
this legislation. The grange is opposed to further delay except 
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such as may be absolutely necessary to pass legislation estab- 
lishing a definite railroad policy,” 

Then it quotes a resolution of the last national meeting of the 
grange at Grand Rapids as follows: “The grange approves the 
general principles of railroad legislation now pending in congress 
to return the railroads to their owners.” 

“This.sets at rest any question about the position of the 
farmers of the country, insofar as their voice is expressed by the 
National Grange,” says the news letter. ; 

A news letter from the Farmers National Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., without date, but received at this office January 1, 
says: “A farm and labor joint delegation representing organi- 
zations with more than 6,000,000 members appeared at the 
capitol before Senator A. B. Cummins in the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee room on Wednesday morning (Dec. 17) and 
asked the senator to withdraw his bill and work for two years 
extension of government operation. Among more than forty 
representatives of the farm organizations, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and the railway brotherhoods, were the follow- 
ing: George P. Hampton, managing director Farmers National 
Council, and official representative of National Gleaners Feder- 
ation; Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of 
Labor; H. E. Wills, legislative agent Locomotive Engineers; 
Bert M. Jewell, acting president railway department American 
Federation of Labor; Fred J. Chamberlain, representing Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idahoand ColoradoStateGranges; C.H. McGill, 
organizer Seattle Cooperative Shingle Mills; H. A. Fuller, V. P. 
American Society of Equity; Dr. T. C. Atkeson, Washington 
representative of National Grange.” 

Just where does the National Grange stand on the railroad 
question? How does the two-year holding of the railroads by 
the government fit in with the “Plumb plan?” Mr. Plumb is 
speaking continually on the Plumb plan before any audience 
that will hear him. Who pays the cost of travel? In two years 
the Plumb plan propaganda may cut tremendous figure. It 
has been claimed four million dollars is back of it. Here is what 
an editorial in “The New Solidarity,” an I. W. W. paper of 
Chicago says: 

it is I. W. W.-ism 

“The Plumb plan is called socialistic by some: a crazy notion 
by the unthinking; I. W. W.-ism by others. Of all these guesses 
the last is the nearest correct. The planofthebigunion—the 
I. W. W.—alias the Plumb plan, does not leave a place in the 
work for the owner as an owner,and whether they are conscious 
or not of the tendency, all labor organizations are today headed 
in that direction with the current running strong.” 

The farm organizations better watch their step. 


MAKE DEMOCRACY SAFE 


TR millions of men entered training and fighting, and our 

t.cme citizens backed them in order to make the world 
safe for democracy. ‘The travail of Europe as democracy is 
being born is but a repetition of what our own America suffered 
when our democracy was cast upon the world as a political 
experiment. 

We have “fought a good fight,” as Paul says, but we have not 
yet “finished our course.” We have yet to make democracy 
safe for the world. Safe so that all nations that may pattern 
after us may not be led astray by a mere shell of pretense. 

It takes more than laws and political forms to make a democ- 
racy. It takes more than a belief that anybody can rise to the 
presidency of this great nation. Democracy is of the heart and 
consciousness as well as of the statute books. Democracy grants 
many freedoms not known to old Europe under its kings, but 
democracy also involves many obligations and duties not neces- 
sarily found upon the statutes. Just as Christianity is far more 
than the thou shalt nots of the ten commandments, so true 
democracy is more than the right of free speech, free press, free- 
dom of worship and a universal ballot. 

We must instill into the hearts of every native and every 
immigrant the consciousness of duties as well as privileges. 
Reverence for the flag will not come until we have respect for 
law. This will not prevail until we can feel that our legislators 
and our congressmen are statesmen more than politicians. 

Our common citizenship must take a more active interest in 
public affairs so that log rolling politicians will be in disgrace. 
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which farm bureaus may well give serious consideration. 
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‘We must combat the poison of the radical aliens who are in our 


midst to create trouble. More than that, we must throw them 
out who are not willing to become citizens or silent beneficiaries 
of a temporary sojourn among us. What the radicals of Europe 
are trying to foist upon those countries is not democracy. It is 
autocracy. We must see to it that our own high ideals are not 
stolen while we sleep and a gold brick put in their place. This 
responsibility rests upon the rural communities as heavily as 
upon the urban population. 


CHARLES TELLIER 
YEAR before the world war broke on France there died in 
a modest two-room apartment in a suburb of Paris, a 
French inventor to whom the farmers of the world owe more 
than a passing thought. While he lived to see the perfection of 
his life work, he did not live to see it save his country and 
England and Belgium from starvation and utter defeat at the 
hands of Germany. Without Tellier’s perfected cold storage an 
American army in France would have been impossible. 
Charles Tellier was a French engineer who early began to 
experiment with refrigerating processes, failing time and again. 
He failed so completely to preserve meats in long ocean voyages 
that it becar 2 impossible to finance any great experiment he 
wished to try. His great desire was to perfect a cold storage 
that would be useful in ocean shipments of meats and perishable 
foods from one country to another. It was not until 1876 that: 
the Frigorifique made a successful voyage and then, as is the 
case with most inventors, the world straightway forgot the man 
who made refnyerationasuccess. Helivedin poverty, unknown, 
while the business world profited immensely by his invention. 
In 1911 he was awarded the Joest prize by the French Institute 
and made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1912. His 
poverty was made known and a purseof $20,000 raised for him, 
but the old man refused it. Later he ecnsented to let it go to his 
invalid son as an inheritance. This, in brief, is the man who 
made the price of eggs and butter, fruit and all perishables go 
up and stay up because it furnished a year-in market for what 
the farmers used to almost give away in the flush season and go 
without in the off season. It was a boon alike to producers 
and consumers. All honor to the memory of Charles Tellier. 


SHOULD TEACHERS STRIKE 

ACHERS have long been organized in their county and 

state inst_tutes and conventions and are organized nation- 
ally. Some have lately been joining the American Federation 
of Labor as affiliated unions. What is the next move, a strike? 

In union there is strength. We believe in organization. The 
teachers have as much right to organize as the farmers or any- 
body. Have the teachers the same right to strike as bricklayers 
or other classes of skilled workmen. The teachers are skilled 
workers. It must also be remembered that they are publie 
servants—working for the government. 

This makes it a different matter. The teachers are woefully 
underpaid in most cases. They could hardly be blamed if they 
organized a strike. Yet they must know that the public hires 
and pays them thru its agents and agents are not as free to in- 
crease salaries as would be the case with a private corporation 
or individual. The taxpayers furnish the amount of money a 
school board deems necessary. These budgets for salaries are 
not readily changed. It takes months to adjust the tax income 
for school purposes? 

So it is a matter for public education rather than public 
compulsion by strike. If teachers struck, the school boards 
would be helpless to increase their salaries on short notice. 
So we would suggest that teachers organize, not to strike but to 
educate the patrons of the schools to the needs of the teachers. 
This we have been endeavoring to do, and we are pleased to 
know that everywhere there is agitation for higher pay to 
teachers. Thepublicschools must be maintained on a high plane 
and the taxpayers must “‘come across” with more pay for the 
teachers or there will be no teachers worthy of the name 
Money talks. 

We would suggest that the rural school question is one to 
It is 
not the teachers’ problem so much as the farmers’ problem. 
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WORKING TRACTORS IN WINTER 


Some Points on Their Operation in Cold Weather 


By C. C. HERMANN 


? recent coal short- 
age made it imperative 
at wood, wherever 
available, be brought to the 
markets. The task of supply- 
ing this fuel was Fleveniene 
and the tractor came in for 
no small share of the work. 
The heavy snows thruout the 
Northwest made the task 
even more difficult. How- 
ever, the tractor was not 
only able to make a road into 
the woodlands, but was used 
to run the saw and haul the 
fuel to ite destination. It 
often requires such conditions 
as these to bring out the 
valuable points of an enter- 
prise — those fortunate 
enough to possess a tractor 
realized its capacity as a time 
and labor saver as never 
before. 

Important among’ the 
things that must be care- 
fully watched with regard 
to the tractor during the 
winter months, and espe- 
cially if it is to beusedin the 
open, is the insurance against 

“freezing. Winter tempera- 
tures may range anywhere 
from zero to forty degrees below zero, depending on the loca- 
tion, so that is is well to prepare the tractor for maximum condi- 
tions of the locality. The cooling system in particular must be 
protectedfrom freezing or a damaged radiator, possibly abursted 
water jacket or cylinder wall will result. There are many anti- 
freeze solutions on the market and a mixture of alcohol and 
water is used extensively. The only absolutely reliable method 
to employ in.this regard is to drain the water from the cooling 
system at the end of the day’s work or whenever the tractor 
is to stand idle in the open for any length of time. Anti-freezi 
solutions are ve y successful when used in the cooling system of 
the automobile, but evaporation of water in the cooling system 
of the tractor is many times faster than that of the automobile, 
making it very difficult to maintain the proper solution to 

revent freezing. The only safe way is to drain the system. 
rain cocks are always supplied by the manufacturer and placed 
in easy-to-get-at points for this purpose, and the time re- 
ired to turn these is small as compared with the lost time 
is neglect may cause. Never guess at the weather or ther- 
mometer reading; drain the system and forget the weather. 
Drain the Radiator 

In draining the cooling system care must be exercised in re- 
moving all of the water. If a water pump is employed as the 
circulating power it should also be drained because a little 
water left in the pump may freeze and crack the pump jacket. 
Most designs’ provide a drain cock at the lowest point of the 
pump housing for the purpose of draining the water from this 

yrtion. No pump is used on thermo-syphon systems and the 
cent point of the cooling system is the bottom of the radiator. 
When the tractor is to be drained, it should be sitting almost 
level to insure that all of the water will flow from the system 
and that no point of the system is lower than the lowest drain. 
Prudence teaches that all drains should be left open until the 
tractor is to be used again or until ready to again fill up the 
cooling system. If the tractor is left in the open which should 
never be done, however, and the drain cocks closed, rain can 
refill the cooling system, especially if of the hopper-cooled type, 
sufficiently to cause serious damage. 

Tractors employing storage batteries in their electrical sys- 
tems must receive careful battery attention during cold weather. 
Should the battery freeze it would become practically worth- 
less; therefore, it must be protected from freezing. 1e best 
protection that can be afforded the battery, other than remov- 
ing it to a temperature safe from freezing, is to keep it nearly 
fully charged. If the temperature is apt to be below zero the 
battery should not test lower than 1.150; if twenty degrees 
below zero, 1.215; and if forty degrees below zero, 1.260. The 
batteryshould be testedbyahy drometeratleastevery two weeks, 
its condition ascertained, and corrected by having it charged 
if necessary. One more hint before leaving the battery: The 
storage battery heats when in use in the winter season the same 
as in the warmer weather; therefore, distilled water must be 
added periodically the same as in any other season. 

Other difficulties encountered during cold weather operation 
of the tractor are starting troubles and lubricating troubles. 
Almost every manufacturer supplies explicit instructions re- 





One of the jobs the tractor can do in winter. 


garding the lubricant to be 
used for the different seasons 
of the and these should 
y followed to the letter 
our tractor is equi 
with a mechanical babtigetor 
trouble is apt to be en- 
countered due to the lubri- 
cant being too cold to flow 
readily or be forced to the 
working parts. This is also 
true in the semi-positive and 
splash systems. This holding 
up of lubrication often causes 
heated bearings. If, however, 
a small portion of the oil is 
heated and added to the 
supply in the lubricator such 
difficulty will epee d be 
eliminated or if the lubricator 
crank is given a number of 
turns before starting the 
engine, oil will be forced to 
the bearings in sufficient 
quantities to lubricate the 
bearings. In the case of the 
oil supply being carried in the 
crank case the engine should 
be started and then run 
slowly under only its friction 
load until the sight feed 
indicates that oil is being 
supplied to the bearings. 
Another feature that will require a trifle more attention in 
winter weather than in the warmer months is the thinning of 
the lubricating oil supply. During cold periods condensation 
of kerosene on the cylinder walls is MP peace coay and this 
kerosene runs down the cylinder walls finally ending up in the 
erank case. This addition of kerosene to the lubricating oil 
cuts the oil and decreases its i qualities. That, also, 
in some cases increases the volume of fluid in the crank case 
to such an extent that the high oil point is exceeded, causing 
the cylinders to pump oil which causes excessive carbon to 
collect in the cylinders. The oil level must be carefully watched 
ad well as the quality of the fluid, and a quantity drained off 
when the high point is reached or the supply changed when it 
becomes thin. 

Most cup greases contain water which allows their freezin 
at or near zero. Such frozen conditions may cause d 
bearings unless the grease is thawed out in time. To guard 
against this the grease cups should be given an extra turn Soon 
— starting = cold oe. P il e 

ractors employing gasoline for starting purposes o; 
should be supplied wit amy ¢ o gnecline fn cold weather 
in order to facilitate starting. ew drops of high-test (70 de- 
grees Baume) gasoline squirted into the combustion chamber 
thru the pet cocks on the cylinder head will make starting 
easier, as will also warm water placed in the radiator before 
attempting to start. This warm water tends to warm up 
the cylinder walls, and this saves fuel, inasmuch as considerable 
fuel is required to warm up the cold engine and water alone. 

In starting the tractor during cold weather extreme good 
judgment must be exercised. It is well to remember that every- 
thing is cold and it is common knowledge that steel will snap 
more easily in cold weather than when warm. First, the engine 
must be warmed up. There is no use trying to place a Aw pos 
the engine before it is warmed up a little for this would only 
stop it and cause the operator to start all over again. The 

ears must be shifted with extreme care. The clutch must be 
et in very slowly and the tractor started easily at first. If the 
gears are suddenly thrown in a broken part may result. The 
grease in the transmission and differential may be frozen hard 
and this must be taken into consideration in starting. 

Thus far we have devoted our attention more to the care of 
the tractor than to what it can do in February. The writer 
feels that this phase of operation is of sufficient importance to 
warrant its discussion. Without proper care the tractor is an 
absolute failure and an inefficient machine, whereas with proper 
care it becomes a real aid in the agricultural program. The care 
given the tractor has considerable influence on the amount of 
service it can render. Investigation from various sources shows 
that tractor life varies from five to ten years, depending upon 
the care given it. The shorter life no doubt is due to inefficient 
operation. The number of years a tractor will last depends 
somewhat upon the number of work hours uired of the 
tractor per year. Statistics compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture show that in New York state trac- 
tors are used on an average of 500 hours per year, while in 
Illinois the average is 450 hours peryear. (Continued on page 127 
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HE “free press.”” What is it? In every radical speech 
and in all the radical press there is constant use of the 
term “kept press’’ with insinuations and open charges that 
there is no free press in America except that which is run by 
the radicals. How long are they going to get away with that 





insult to the public press of America? 

The constitution of the United States guarantees free speech 
and a free press. Should we continue that guarantee in the light 
of what has been spoken and —— in recent years to under- 
mine our government and establish a government such as a part 


Sof Russia is now afflicted with? 


The November 14th report of Attorney-General A. Mitchell 
Palmer to the senate in response to Resolution No. 213 of Oc- 
tober 14th, brings up the question of a need for more stringent 
laws in regard to what we will allow printed and spoken in this 
country. It is high time we get new definitions for free 
and free press. 

You are familiar with the old cry of “stop thief!”’ so as to con- 
fuse the people while the thief escapes. The cry of “kept press’”’ 
comes from those radicals who wish to detract attention from 
the fact that their press 
is “kept.” 


THE FREE PRESS IN AMERICA 


An Appeal to Red Blooded Americans to Stand Fast 


By ALSON SECOR 


armistice a wave of radicalism appears to have swept over the 
country, which is best evidenced by the fact that since that 
date approximately fifty radical newspapers have commenced 
publication. A yo number of these papers openly advocate 
the destruction of the United States government and encourage 
and advise their readers to prepare for the coming revolution 
It is also a noticeable fact that a great many of those publica 
tions are practically devoid of advertising matter, which indi- 
cates that they are receiving money from outside sources to 
further their propaganda.” 

The negro has been considered a fertile field for radicals to 
spread the seeds of radical doctrines and race hatred. You 
know the resuit. ° 

Let me now give some quotations from the radical press and 
books and see if we are justified in amending our laws so as to 
more sanely curb free speech and free press. See if the utter- 
ances in the so-called kept press—the big dailies and magazines 
and weeklies you are familiar with—are as dangerous as the 
utterances in the 249 papers that the radicals are getting into 
the hands of the young men of this country for the purpose of 

poisoning their minds 
with revolutionary and 





The paper that must 
get its support from 
moneyed persons who 
dictate just what that 
paper shall “| or who 
leave it to the leaders to 
control the editorial pol- 
icy is not a free press. 
It is one-sided and will- 
fully untruthful, if need 
be. Its every utterance 
is as the owners or lead- 
ers would have it. 

John Spargo, noted 
socialist, in the Decem- 
ber World’s Work dis- 
cussing “The Psychol- 
ogy of the Parlor Bol- 
sheviki,” says of “The 
phenomenon of wealthy 
adherents:” 

“Testifying before a 





disloyal sentiments. 

A manifesto in Span- 
ish recently put out by 
the El Ariete Society, 
an anarchistic organiza- 
tion at Buffalo, advo- 
cates the destruction of 
the government by force 
and the substitution of 
Bolshevism. Bolshevism 
is the new name for 
I. W. W. It is the 
I. W. W. of Russia. 
This manifesto calls for 
“the proletariat of all 
countries to unite to 
precipitate the revolu- 
tion, for all of us who 
suffer the evils of servi- 
tude to join in the con- 
a Le 
“To attack the state 
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committee of the Senate 
of the United States, one 
of the best known of the 
American pro-Bolshe- 
vist Intellectuals is re- 
ported to have said that 
the Bolsheviki can al- 
ways readily obtain 
funds for their propa- 
randa from rich idle 
vomen who have noth- 
ng else to do. The 
Id cynicism of this 
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directly and assail it 
without hesitation or 
compulsion.”’ It threat- 
ens government officials 
in these words: “Canni- 
bals, your hour of reck- 
oning has arrived. You 
have fatteued before 
naving your throats cut 
like hogs. You haven’t 
lived and consequently 
cannot die decently like 
men.” Another choice 
morsel is: “You are at 
your wits’ ends at the 
srospect of millions of 
uman beings every- 
where rising and not 
only asking but demand- 
ing and executing ven- 
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‘iminals and sixty 
is.’ The association 
men and women of 
eat wealth with such 
propaganda is remarkable as a phenomenon, but not excep- 
tionally unusual.” 

Thus the radicals get their funds with which to start news- 
papers and to spread propaganda. The very class they so bit~ 
rly wage war against, the so-called capitalist class, keeps them 

money! The report of the Attorney-General states that— 
“There are 222 radical newspapers published in foreign 
nguages in this country at the present time and 105 radical 
wspapers published in the English language. In addition, 
4 radical newspapers published in foreign countries are dis- 
buted to subscribers here. This number does not include the 
indreds of books, pamphlets and other publications which 
also receive wide circulation, many of them published in foreign 
aS .s It may be interesting to point 

it here that the I. W. W. now circulates thirteen papers printed 
1 the English language and nineteen papers printed in foreign 
guages. These newspapers and aiiaailens more than any 
other one thing, perhaps, are responsible for the spread of the 
solshevik, revolutionary and extreme radical doctrines in this 
country. * * * * From the date of signing of the 


Darling—in the Register. 
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WHY ALL THIS FUSS ABOUT TAKING THEIR OWN MEDICINE? 





tion of your usurped 
interests.’ 2 
“Yes, they will over- 


whelm you. Weare con- 
vinced that rebellion is the noble vindication of slaves, that from 
generation to generation the shameful reproach of slavery has 
now come.” 

“Slaves” seems to be a choice word. We wonder who the 
slaves are and where they are. Here’s the real purpose of Bol- 
shevism in a few quotations from that manifesto: 

“Make way for Bolshevism, for the department of labor, 
mines, railways, fields, factories and shops. Let the Soviets be 
organized promptly.” * * * * “Dear reader, man 
or woman, whoever you may be, the era of social vindication 
has arrived; do not remain passible, root out once for all super- 
stition; forward, forward; at once; for the time for parleying 
with wolves of the chamber and the amphibious creatures of the 
swamps has passed.” Big words catch the ignoranti ‘Proclaim 

ourself openly an anarchist. Let the Revolution come. Hail 
to the immaculate(?) and redeeming Anarchy.” 

Would you want your girl or boy to get a copy of that mani- 
festo and secretly begin to feed upon its poison? Yet a free press 
under present laws means to ellen anything. 

"You have no doubt read about Emma [Continued on page 180 














hy HERE eS pady be no extension in the time limit 
for having income tax returns in this year so that 
early preparation for making that return should be 
planned. Last year a thirty day extension was given because 
-he law was passed such a short time before the time that the 
eturns were due. The law is now about a Paw old, so no ex- 
vension should be expected for that reason this year. 

Farmers will be better prepared for the income tax this year. 
Last year, many were unable to make an accurate return 
yecause they had to trust to memory for so many of their 
lata. They had no records. This year a auch larger percentage 
of farmers all over the country have been diligently _ 
down in black and white, every item of expense an 
receipt that they had. Every concern or organization that 
a record book or account book for sale had no difficulyy in 
disposing of a large number of them. Thereare few farmers who 
did not secure, at least one book and many armed themselves 
with several. 

The time to use these books will soon be here so that it 
might not be a bad plan to review in our minds some of the 
things that have to be remembered 
when making the income tax return. 
There are a few slight chan 
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PREPARING FOR THE INCOME TAX 


Two Methods of Making Returns 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


the high rates and the surtax would become operative. The 
inven method will be more likely to keep the income at the 
correct and to more elearly define the actual gains mad 


each ular year. 
. Last year, in Iowa at least, farmers were not permitted to 
a in their opening inventory, when they used that method 
= first time, the crops and stock grown on the farm. 
reason given was that gains so included would never 
be reported as income and be taxed. This year it will be pos- 
sible to include them in the opening inventory. In a letter to 
Mr. Coverdale, secretary of the lowa Farm Bureau F ederation, 
Mr. propeides, of the Bureau of Internal Revenue at Washing. 
ton, D. C., stated that it would be permitted to include in the 
inventory, the crops and stock grown on the farm. 
t he attached this provision, that a farmer using the in- 
ventory method for the first time must make an amended re- 
turn for the previous year and include therein, the gain repre- 
sented by the crops and stock on the farm so that this gain 
will be properly taxed. Then, after the inventory method has 
been one year, no further red tape is necessary. Last year 
seemed to be considerable mis- 
understanding in regard to the inven- 





which will help to make it easier for 


Oh rates are lower for one thing. B iygeuer-wg hd Decision 2873 

specifies in paragraph three 
of Article twenty-three that an puting 
application for permission to 
change the basis of accounting must 
be made thirty days prior to the 
time of filing the return. The ap- 


Last year, you will remember, the first 
$4,000 of taxable income was 

at the rate of six percent and all above 
that at twelve percent. This year the 
rates are four and eight —— in- 
stead of six and twelve. surtax 
remains the same as it was last year. 
The surtax is the tax over and ve 
the rates already mentioned and grows 


tory method. The deputy collectors, as 
a rule, favored the cash basis because 
it was a little easier for them and as a 
result many farmers received the im- 
pression that the inventory method 
was not permitted as a basis for com- 
‘the farm income. And many 
also paid a tax as a result of it. 
The law that “all standard 
methods of accounting will be regarded 


as reflecting true income” 
and ‘certainly no method is_ truly 
standard it contemplates an 


guaaly larger with larger sized in- plication should also contain a inven at the beginning and at the 
Farmers last year found that there Statement showing “the classes of “we: ae auries of years, the in- 


were two general methods of omquing 
the net income on the farm. These 
methods were the Cash Receipts 
method and the Inventory method. 
The first one, which most of the 
Internal Revenue collectors seemed to 
favor, consisted of totaling all of the 
eash receipts (or receipts gamma to 
cash) on the farm during the year and 
deducting therefrom the total ex- 
penses, leaving as a result, the net 


meome. Under this method, only the 
the things that are actually marketed 
are counted as receipts. If stock is 


items differently treated under the 
two systems and specifying all money. ‘Tt 

amounts which would be duplicated Sak. The iventeey pine « Siup se- 
or entirely omitted as a result of 
the proposed change."’ So that a 


farmer wishing to change from one 
. 7" P . : . 
method to another will have to se- he question is eometimes asked 


cure this permission. 


long 
ventory - will save the farmer 
ere is no question about 


counting will also furnish a basis for 
the study of the farm business. A 
simple record of receipts and 

will not tell the farmer how much he 
has gained or lost during the year. 


whether it is a good plan to inventory 
real estate. That depends on the in- 
tentions of the owner. If it is to be held 
permanently as a home, there is no 





raised on the farm and kept for two or 

three years, the gain represented b 

the growing stock is not taxed until it is aold. If the stock 
were purchased to feed their cost price would not be deductible 
as an expense until the cattle were sold. Under this method 
one at to be particularly careful that all receipts and ex- 
penses are included and that the expenses are deducted only 
one time. 

The cash receipts method is very easy but it has one bad 
feature. In the majority of cases it is going te make the farmer 
pay a larger tax and this is one place where the inventory 
method has the advantage over the cash basis. Very often a 
farmer saves up products on the farm fortwo or three year and 
then disposes of them in one lump or in a sale. That makes the 
income very high that year and if the net income is fi 
on the cash basis, the large income in that one year would make 
the higher rate and the surtax operative and farmer would 
pay a much larger tax than he would if that income had been 
—— y over the years when the gains were actually 

eC. 


A good illustration of this occurred last spring. A breeder 
of purebred livestock held a sale at that time at which he 
disposed of products which had accumulated for about three 

ears. He sold about $25,000 worth of stuff. Since he had not 
been keeping inventories during the previous , he had to 
make his return on the cash basis. As a result his tax was very 
high. The inventory method would have distributed that in- 
come over the three and the total tax would have been 
much leas. In addition, he would not have had the incon- 
venience of having to pay all that tax in a si ‘ 

Many times a carl of or cattle which ordinarily 
would be marketed before New Year’s might be held over a 
few weeks longer for the purpose of striking a more favorable 
market. This income would then have to be included in the 
following year’s business thereby making the gross income 
unusually large that year and bringing it up to the point where 


need for paying a tax on the increasing 
value of it, so.therefore it need not be 
included in the inventory. But if it is 
expected that the land will be sold sooner or later, it will be 
better to inventory it each year and thereby distribute the tax 
on the income represented by the inesunnadl valuation over the 
series of years. 
Machinery is never inventoried for income tax purposes. The 
value from year to year due to wear and tear is 
taken care of by a depreciation allowance. The law does not 
state what the rate shall be but most of the deputies seem 
to agree on about ten percent. On trucks and tractors, fifteen 
to twenty-five percent may be allowed. However, if the cost 
of repairs and evident deterioration of the machine shows that 
@ greater rate should be allowed, there is no reason why it 
should not be granted. 
_ Depreciation should also be charged off on all permanent 
improvements, except the farm house but including the tenant 
house. About five percent is usuall on frame build- 
ings and less on brick buildings. rate of depréciation on 
fences is about seven percent and on tile drains usually about 


one percent. 

There are also quite a number of deductible expenses that 
are quite commonly overlooked. The tra expense (ex- 
- room and board) of going to and from ets to be 

livestock or other poodatie: advertising; expense of exhibits 
at fairs (premiums must be repo: as income); cash expense 
of hired man’s board (about one-third of value of board); th 


part of the hired pt capes changuatte So Mises DENS gee. 
portionate share of automobile and telephone expense that 
could be charged to farm i ; papers der strictly to 
business of farming; farm bureau dues; donations and interest 
on money borrowed for the business are some items that are 


fi ’ 
a <3 e-7 in rulings that has come out 
during the year that will afiect farmers who intend to change 


basis of accounting. Treasury (Continued on page 169 
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THE GREAT RAILROAD PROBLEM 


A Discussion of One of the Livest Issues Before the People 
By SAMUEL O. DUNN 


the railways to their owners on March 1. This settles how 

the railways are to be managed in the immediate future; 
but it does not settle the railroad question. There still remains 
to be determined how the railways shall be regulated under 
private management. Furthermore, the agitation for govern- 
ment ownership and management and for the Plumb plan will 
continue unabated; and every shortcoming of private manage- 
ment will be used as arguments for these policies. 

The farmers probably will be more affected by the way the 
railway question finally is settled than any other class of the 
American people. They are the largest single class. The coma- 
modities they produce afford a very large part of the freight of 
the railroads, and usually have to be transported long dis- 
tances to market. The farmers are less able than almost any 
other shippers to pass the cost of transporting their products 
along to the consumer, bocause they have less control over the 
prices they must take for their products than almost any other 
producers. If the railways are well managed, and provide good 
service at low cost, the farmers probably are benefited more 
than any other class. If the railways 
are badly managed, and give poor 
service at high cost, the farmers prob- 


Pit rive: WILSON has issued a proclamation returning 


they are overcapitalized to the extent of $8,000,000,000 o: 
$10,000,000,000. 1t is indisputable that a number of railwaye 
have been largely overcapitalized. But it does not follow that 
all the railroads, or the railways as a whole, have been over- 
capitalized. There are many large railroad systems which can 
be proven to be undercapitalized, and I believe that the avail- 
able tangible evidence indicates that the railroad system of the 
United States as a whole is not overcapitalized. Every farmer 
knows that if there are a few rotten apples in a barrel they wil) 
make a bad smell, but this does not <n that all the apples in 
the barrel are rotten. Because the mismanagement of some rail- 
roads has made a bad smell it does not follow that all the rail- 
roads have been mismanaged. 

It is a striking and significant fact that Mr. Marsh, Mr. 
Plumb and others who say the railroads are greatly over- 
capitalized, differ from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 in 
their estimates of the amount of this overcapitalization. Now, 
it is easy to learn from the published statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission what their actual total capitalization is; 
and Mr. Marsh, Mr. Plumb and others pees on the assump- 

tion that they should be capitalize.’ for 
what they have cost. If they knew 
what the roads have cost they would 





ably are injured more than any other 


ass. 

Not only will the farmers be affected 
more by the way the railway question is 
settled than any other class, but they 
can and probably will exert more in- 
fluence on how it will be settled. The 
working class, especially those mem- 
bers of it that belong to labor unions, 
has been wing radical, and is dis- 
posed to favor not only government 
ownership of the railroads, the tele- 
graph and telephone lines, the coal 
mines, and so on, but extreme Soviet 
schemes for the abolition of private 
property and the general establish- 
ment of public ownership and em- 
ployes’ management. The Plumb plan 
is an example of such schemes. The 
business and professional classes are 


E are presenting different 

phases of the railroad prob- 
lem in order that our readers may 
better understand some of the plans 
which are being proposed for hand- 
ling this complex question. i 
article gives some of thearguments 
in favor of private ownership of 
the railroads and some of the rea- 
sons why the author believes that 
such an arrangementis for the best 
interest of the farmers. 


agree as to how much they are over- 
capitalized. They disagree so widel 
in their estimates of the extent to whieh 
the railways are overcapitalized be- 
cause they don’t know how much they 
have cost. Nobody knows this, and 
nobody ever will know, or can know. 
It is possible to ascertain approximately 
how much some railr have cost, 
because there have been no great 
changes in the ownership and manage- 
ment of these roads and the records 
have been preserved. But there have 
been repeated great changes in the 
ownership and management of most 
‘ Many small roads have been 
combined into large ones. Many have 
gone thru receivership. In such cases 
records which would be necessary in 
ascertaining their cost have been lost 


This 





op to government ownership of 

i , mines, and other kinds of 
property, whether they would be 
man by the government or by the employes. Since the 
farmers hold the balance of power between these upon 
the stand they take will mainly depend what the nation’s dnal 
decision will be. 

On which side of the railroad question should the farmer take 

his stand? Should he favor the Plumb plan; or should he favor 
yublic ownership and government management; or should he 
see private ownership and management? I am going to try 
to give some reasons why | think he should favor private owner- 
ship and management, subject, however, to strict government 
regulation. I am the editor of a railway paper. This will cause 
some readers to regard with suspicion the statements of fact I 
make and the arguments I advance, especially as many of my 
statements will differ widely from those many of them are 
accustomed to reading regarding railroad matters. Many of 
my arguments may be faulty; but I shall not make any state- 
ment of fact the correctness of which cannot be established 
by official records. I shall be glad if anybody who questions 
any of my statements will write to me and give me opportunity 
to substantiate them. 

The principal arguments usually advanced against private 
ownership and management were presented by Benjamin C. 
Marsh in an article in Successful Farming for November, 1919. 
These arguments consist mainly of criticisms of way in 
which the railways of the United States have been managed 
under private ownership. But of course no facts which can be 
presented showing that the railways have been unsatisfactorily 
managed by private companies will show that they would be 
satisfactorily managed by the government. There have been 
serious blunders, and even gross abuses, committed under 
private management; but if there are reasons for believing there 
would be more serious mistakes and abuses under government 
management, or under the Plumb plan, the conclusion must be 
reached that private management, altho imperfect, is the best 

vailable policy. 

The chief criticism made against private management is that 
the railways have been grossly overcapitalized call have char, 
xeessive rates to pay a return upon watered stock. No other 
harge ever made against the railway companies has done them 
o much harm. Mr. Marsh fermen | in his article that the rail- 
oads are overcapitalized to the extent of $5,000,000,000. Mr. 
Glenn E. Plumb, the author of the Plumb plan, charges that 





or destroyed. Every effort to value 
the railways, whether made by state 
commissions or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has proved it is im ible to ascertain 
even approximately the actual cost of a ap majority of the 


It follows that all statements to the effect that the railroads 
as a whole are overcapitalized for billions of dollars are the 
merest guesses. The more a map wante to injure the railway 
companies the bigger he makes his guess. Mr. Plumb makes his 
guess so much larger than Mr. Marsh because he is the more 
reckless and irresponsible guesser of the two. It is astcunding, 
but true, that the impression a large part of the public has that 
our railroads are vastly overcapitalized is due to the fact that 
a few roads are known to have been overcapitalized, and to 
the wildest kind of estimates as to the railways as a whole which 
have ‘mee based on the cases of the rotten apples in the railroad 


When we compare the capitalization of our railroads with 
those of the railroads of other countries, and especially of rail- 
roads owned and operated by governments, we get a different 
impression from that given by such statements as those of Mr. 
Marsh and Mr. Plumb. The statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that on December 31, 1917, when our 
railways were taken over by the government, their total capital- 
ization outstanding amounted to $66,699 per mile. The 
capitalizations per mile of the railways of the leading countries 
of Europe average from two to five times as much as this 
Since this is a new country, and since we are discussing govern- 
ment ownership, a fairer comparison can be made between the 
capitalization of our railways and those of railways which have 
been built and owned by governments in new countries. The 

vernment of Canada reports that the cost of the Intercolonial 

ilway, which it has owned and operated for over fifty years, 
has been $76,000 per mile. The government of New South 
Wales, Australia, reports that the railways of that country, 
which it has owned and operated from their inception, have cost 
$77,321 per mile. These railways are nowhere near as highly 
developed, and do not handle anywhere near as much traffie— 
public—per mile, as our railways, and yet their cost is reported 
as exceeding the capitalization of our railways by about $10,000 
& mile. . 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin has done more than anyone 
else to inculcate the idea that all our [Continued on page 59 
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CHALICE OF BUCK CREEK 


Young Iowa Preacher Accepts Challenge of a “Hopeless” Rural Church 


By GERALD B. BREITIGAM 


the condition of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 

Buck Creek, Iowa, back in 1912. Today, in attendance 
and power it is classed as one of the two or three largest, open- 
country churches in the whole state. From it, as lines convey- 
ing electricity go out from a central power house, radiates a 
wholesome influence in all forms of community betterment that 
reaches into every part of a wide countryside. 

What is the answer? 

Well, with all credit to the rural leadership of that district 
which when once started kept going under forced draft year 
in and year out, the answer is the Rev. Gilbert Chalice. 

Chalice is a sort of round, sort of chubby man, youngish in 
appearance, with a twinkling eye and an infectious smile. To 
be in his presence is to experience his charm at once. Good- 
natured, wholesome, bentih. he is just about as far from the 
cartoonist’s type of country preacher in a long black coat and an 


A LMOST hopeless,”’ was the verdict of observers regarding 
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The road in front of Buck Creek church as it used to be. 


was the fact that many gave as their reason for failing to attend 
church the poor condition of the road and the sidewalk to the 

church door. 
“More than once I have lost my religion driving home over 
that road,” said one man. “I don’t come to church because I’m 
scared to walk over that board path,” con- 











fessed a two hundred pound woman. 

The Sunday following completion of his 
survey, Chalice preached a sermon empha- 
sizing the need of a better road. Then he 
called the men of the congregation together 
and formed a committee which waited upon 
the county supervisors. It took some tall 
talking, but they got a grant of $600 for 
road work. Then the farmers of Buck Creek 
charge, and not all of them Methodists, 
either, contributed their time and labor to 
work on that road. They macadamized the 
road for a mile, and they yanked out the old 
rotting boardwalk to the church door and 
the platform before it, and put in a cement 
walk and steps. 

From then on, things began to hum. 
Chalice found that local leadership was 
sadly undeveloped. There were plenty of 
bright, keen, intelligent young people in 
the congregation. Plenty of wise older men 
and women in the district, plenty of young- 











A community gathering at the parsonage. 


undertaker’s countenance, as a’ man can be. 

When he walked up the hill to Buck Creek 
Church that first Sunday afternoon, an 
October haze was on the land. Fed by springs 
from surrounding hills, Buck Creek splashed 
and gurgled near by. The trees were gay 
with autumnal foli and among them 
nestled the church. But what a church! 

On every hand were evidences of neglect. 
The dirt road was in sorry condition, and the 
old wooden sidewalk approach to the church 
door was so dilapidated that one had to step 
warily to keep from tripping. The yard was 
overgrown with weeds and the old wooden 
hitching posts leaned drunkenly, rotting away 
under the burden of years of neglect. 

The church building was just a typical, old- 
fashioned, one-room affair with straight- 
backed pews and the inevitable stoves. For 
illumination a few uncleaned, murky oil 
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lamps hung dingily from the rafters. yes 


It was a pretty discouraging prospect for a 
new preacher, especially for a man who had 
never had a country charge before. Chalice 
heretofore had been engaged in city work. In fact, Buck Creek 
Church was only the second fiddle on his present charge, for 
he was the resident pastor of the Methodist Church at a fair- 
sized town near by. 

But the discouraging outlook was a challenge, and he accepted 
it. Trying to discover what ailed the church, he canvassed the 
whole countryside. He found out many things which showed 
the church itself was at fault. But the thing which first caught 
his imagination as offering a concrete piece of work to be done, 








”. 


‘The same road after Chalice and his parishioners macadamized it. 


i Sunday morning congregation at Buck Creek church. 
view of the church in the background.) 


sters with quick, active minds. The trouble was that team 
lay had not been developed among them. All that Buck 
Creek Church had had for years was a non-resident pastor who 
gave one service a Sunday, and during the rest of the week the 
church wielded no influence whatsoever. 
“Let’s have an Epworth League,” said Chalice to a group of 


youn —_ 

“We a League once and it died out,” was the dismal wail. 
But Chalice got an organization formed. A program was 
mapped out covering five months. It included, beside devo- 
tional meetings, social affairs where games and dramatics were 
on the tapis; lectures in cooperation with the state agricultural 
college, and lantern slide lectures. 

Then came a Country Life Institute, with speakers from vari- 
ous universities whose talks were all on subjects of vital interest 
to the farmer and his family. It proved a great attraction. 
Men who had never been inside the church before now put inan 
ap nee. 

ut getting people to church now and then didn’t satisfy 
Chalice. He realized that to make the church the living force 
it should be, he must make it a serving church—serving the 
needs of the community, economically, (Continued on page 176. 
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VITALIZING THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Need for Better Subject Matter 





By G. M. WILSON 


ARMERS are becoming more and more ambitious for their 
Prehitdren. They are asking that the country schools be made 

as good as the city schools. This is entirely correct, because 
the country boy is entitled to advantages equal to what the 
city boy has. It is true, however, that many farmers, either as 
patrons or as members of the board of 
education endeavor to tell the teacher 
what should be taught in the schools. 
They are honest and sincere in their views, 
but if they will stop to think about it they 
must confess that their views on educa- 
tion are for the most part not progressive. 
The teacher is asked to teach the old-line 
subjects, to use the same kind of text 
books, and to leave out new fangled sub- 
jects such as agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. In short, the teacher is asked to 
maintain the same kind of a school that 
was considered satisfactory twenty years 
ago. 

_ the teacher were to turn 
around and demand that the farmers pursue methods used 
twenty years ago. She should insist that he cut his oats with 
a buckeye table rake instead of a selfbinder; that he cut up his 
corn by hand instead of using the modern corn harvester ; that 
he ride to town horseback or in a buckboard instead of in his 
automobile; that he disconnect his telephone, discontinue rural 
delivery, and in general return to practices that were in e 
twenty years ago. The farmer at once rebels when asked to 

roceed in this way. He may not be very progressive as a farmer 

ut he certainly is not twenty years behind the times. 

Yet this same farmer is asking the teacher to run her echool 
on a program twenty years behind the times. If you will 
follow the discussion, Mr. Farmer, it will be possible for you to 
see in a number of details just the sort of progress that has been 
made in one phase of school work: namely, the course of study 
or the selection of subject-matter. Take physiology as an illus- 
tration. The old text books, and unfortunately too many of 
them are used in the rural schools today, devoted their time to 
the naming of the bones, the anatomy of the muscles, the 
anatomy and general structure of the circulatory system, the 
anatomy of the brain, 
the anatomy of the 


This kind of school building may be seen 
IM any community in the cornbelt. 


ence of typhoid, summer diseases and infant diseases shows con- 
clusively that physiology as taught in our schools has failed to 
pronase the health purpose. 

The poor selection of subject-matter in physiology is dupli- 
cated in many other subjects. The purpose of teaching language 
and grammar in the grades is to train the 
speaker to avoid such errors as “aint” 
and “haint,” the use of such expressions 
as “has saw,” “has did” and “has went” 
instead of “has seen,’’ “has done” and 
“thas gone.” In short, the purpose of the 
language program is to perfect us in the 
speaking of the English language. Yet 
what has happened in our school program? 
Largely, the teacher is devoting her time 
to the teaching of technical grammar—to 
the definition of nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
participles, infinitives, to parsing and 
analysis. 

In visiting a rural school recently I saw 
fifth grade children being tortured with 
this sort of material. They could not understand it; it is doubt- 
ful if the teacher understood. But the teacher had the open 
book before her and the children had to have their books closed 
and give their definitions. It was evident that the whole 

roceeding was senseless memory work. The children would 

ve received aot as much benefit if they had been committing 
something in the Chinese language, or Greek, or Latin. More 
than that, recent study shows that if they understood the 
ical grammar it would not help them to better speaking or 
better writing. Shakespeare wrote before there was an English 
available, and all must admit that Shakespeare did 

airly well. What the teacher needs to do is to work directly 
with the children upon a better selection of words, and the cor- 
rection of the erors which they are constantly making in oral 
and written laguage. This is accomplished by extensive reading 
of the best literature and a reasonable amount of practice in 
oral and written composition. No technical grammar should 
be taught in the grades. It is unnecessary, it is too difficult, and 
it fails to accomplish any useful purpose. The reader who fails 
to understand and appreciate the discussion on physiology and 
technical grammar 

cannot fail to take an 








eye, ear, skin, digestive 
organs, etc. Now, the 
orginal —- for 
putting physiology in- 
to the schools was to 
train boys and girls into 
healthful living. 

But unfortunately 
the first text books on 
physiology were filled 
with anatomy of the 
type indicated above. 
A boy can learn the 
name of every bone in 
his body and yet be 
entirely ignorant as to 
the kind of food he 
ought to eat in order to 

row good strong 

nes. He can under- 
stand all about the 
structure of the skin 
and theoretically the 
functions of the skin, 
and yet refuse to take 








interest in arithmetic, 
because everybody is 
interested in arith- 
metic, and yet a study 
of the figuring actually 
done by farmers and 
business people shows 
conclusively that the 
schools have followed 
tradition in the selec- 
tion of arithmetic ma- 
terial and have used 
almost as poor judg- 
ment there as in physi- 
ology or grammar. I 
say “almost” because 
the time spent on the 
simple processes, addi- 
tion, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, fractions, 
simple and useful de- 
nominate numbers 

simple interest and 
case one in percentage, 
is worth while and 
finds useful applica- 








a bath more than once 
a month. In fact, 
there are some places 
yet where the notion 
that to take a bath in winter is sure to lead to a cold. The boy 
may know the parts of the eye, lenses, optic nerve, together with 
functions of the same, and still abuse the eyes or fail to give them 
attention, even tho he may be badly in need of glasses. The 
point is that thru a combination of bad text books and un- 
trained teachers we have failed entirely to accomplish the 
original aim of physiology. Partly because of the general inertia 
of the schools and partly because of the unprogressive patrons 
and beards conditions do not change. 


The Right Kind of Texts 


Fortunately better text books are now available. There are 
good text books in physiology that develop splendid health and 
sanitation programs, better selection of food, proper habits, 
directions as to what to do in case of accident, together with 
splendid programs of community sanitation. This latter pro- 
gram, community sanitation, is woefully needed. The preval- 


A typical intenor view of a country schoot room—u anything, 
better than the majority 


tion in business. But 
a study of the time 
spent on arithmetic 
in any country school where there are eight grades shows that 
from forty to sixty percent of the time is spent upon other 
material which has absolutely no use. It is traditional and has 
no application for the average boy or even for the average man. 
Try it on yourself, Mr. Reader. You had problems in Troy 
weight, reduction, ascending and descending, which were very 
difficult to solve. But if you managed to stay in school thru 
the eight oe zee had to solve them. Let me ask you how 
many such problems have you solved since leaving school. 
Have you ed two during the past year or past five years? 
If you have been out of school tw: years the chances are that 
you have not solved a single problem in troy wieght. Why 
should you? Troy weight is applicable only to correct weight of 
diamonds and precious stones. A farmer does not sell any of 
these articles and if he does he does not weigh them and cal- 
culate them by troy weight. When he buys a diamond, he sim- 
ply looks itoverandaskstheprice. The [Continued on page 154. 
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A HOME FOR THE FARM FLOCK 


Housing of Poultry During the Winter Months 


By WM. H. LAPP 


F we should stop to consider the amount of money invested 
in poultry equipment upon the individual farms in any 
state, it would astonish the most of us at its comparatively 

low valuations, when considered in the light of other farm 
endeavors. The actual average investment in poultry equip- 
ment for one of the leading cornbelt states is less than three 
hundred dollars including the cost of the farm flock. Estimating 
the number of fowls in the average farm flock at one hundred 
and fifty and 
each having a 


farm flock, but it is one of the most essential factors contribut- 


~*~ success. _ 

Many of the diseases commonly found among poultry have 
their incubation period during the time the hens are confined 
in their winter quarters. Then during the spring and summer 
months the folly of such management is brought into evidence 
by the loss of sometimes one half the entire flock. In some in- 
stances the writer has known where entire flocks were destroyed 
by an outbreak of disease which originated thru 
the housing and management of the flock during 





value of $1.30, E 
which is con- 
servative at 
prices today 
we have a total 
of $195 repre- 
senting the cost 
of the flock. 
Taking this 
from our total 
investment of 
$300 in farm 








the winter months. Since it is absolutely necessary 
to house poultry in the northern states to protect 
the birds from extreme weather conditions, some 
attention ought to be given to the principle of 
housing the birds under the best conditions. 

One may feed and manage the flock correctly 
and still not receive the most effective results be- 
cause of r housing. In many instances the 
principal features of good housing are oftentimes 
overlooked when planning a poultry house for the 
general farm. In our experience, gained thru in- 

ividual con- 








»oultry and 
be ¢ : A farm poultry house, Des Moines 


tact with 





poultry equip- 
ment, we have 
$105 remaining 
and representing the valuation in housing and 
brooding equipment necessary in producing the 
stock. In other words the $105 represents the cost 
of the poultry house, because brooding equipment 
is woefully lacking on many farms. It is a well- 
known fact among those having an opportunity 
to study farm conditions as they relate to poultry 
houses that a valuation of $105 is more than 
many of the houses are worth. 


county, lowa. 





thousands of 
poultry pro- 
ducers, we have 
found that 
many of the 
houses are in- 
adequate both 
in respect to the 
size and proper 
construction, 
In numerous 
instances poul- 











On the other hand when we consider the in- 
come derived from poultry on the individual farms 
in the state we find that the average per farm 
amounts to approximately 3400. This shows that 
even with existing conditions there is some profit. It is very 
evident that many people producing poultry on cornbelt farms 
make a very good profit from this form of livestock but it also 
is true that these folks give some attention to the factors that 
are essential in establishing productiveness in a farm flock. 

Vithout a doubt if the investment in poultry equipment is 
materially increased the profits will naturally increase. A good 
example of this is shown in the 
ease of one farmer in Hardin 


Poultry house on farm of D, E, Carlson, Webster county. 


try houses 
could be ma- 
terially im- 
proved by re- 
modeling or reconstruction so that the house would conform 
with the principles of proper poultry house construction. 
Essentials in Poultry Housing 

Poultry require fresh air, plenty of room, sunlight and dry- 
ness. Sunlight and dryness together with fresh air are the best 
disinfectants and germicides that nature provides. Dryness and 
plenty of room are necessary in the house in order to give the 
birds the most comfortable condi- 
tions for high production. Over- 





county, Iowa, who three years ago 
conceived the idea that if better 
equipment in housing when ap- 
plied to cattle and hogs means an 
increase in profit, why not in 
oultry. He proceeded to remodel 
bis old poultry house which as a 
matter of fact was the worse look- 
ing building on the farm. He 
enlarged the house to twice its 
original size, obtaining the plans 
from the state agricultural college. 
Every principle of correct con- 
struction was applied. He then 








crowding the birds in the house is 
an evil that can readily be 
avoided. It has been found thru 
actual experience that disease and 
low vitality can be correlated 
with overcrowded conditions and 
dampness. Artificial heat in a 
hen house is not a requisite for 
well feathered; healthy _ birds. 
For the unfeathered young birds 
heat must be arranged artificially. 
Mature stock do not require 
artificial heat. 

The successful hen house in- 








culled out almost one-half of the 
fowls on hand and sold them be- 
cause they showed no character- 
istics of good egg production. He also bought a number of 
standard bred fowls in order to have the foundation for a 
standard bred flock. Asa result of this venture, he paid for the 
entire remodeling of the house in four months’ time, during the 
first winter. The past year from a flock of one hundred and 
forty hens he sold $750 worth of eggs alone, not considering the 
poultry sold. Undoubtedly the 


corporates those principles of con- 


Too high, too narrow, lacks ventilation. struction which will offer the 


highest degree of protection from 
drafts, wind, filth, dampness, vermin and other causes which 
may lead to the development of disease and low vitality in the 
fiock. A point which cannot be over emphasized in regard to 
the construction of the poultry house is the fact that it should 
be built large enough to accommodate the entire farm flock. 
Poultry ought to be treated as one unit on the farm. There 
should be a building designated 
primarily for the poultry, then 





cause for many problems that 
discourage the farmers’ wife from 
raising more and better poultry 
is the poor housing facilities. One 
cannot expect to keep poultry in 
the best of health and productive- 
ness if, during the cold winter 
months, the fowls are confined 
in a damp, poorly ventilated, 
overcrowded house. Many pro- 
ducers have the idea that any 
building under any condition is 
satisfactory for poultry. Then 
they wonder why the hens will 
not lay. It stands to reason that 








during the winter months when 
the weather becomes severe and it 
is necessary to keep the poultry 
indoors, they will be confined 
under one roof and will not be 
found roaming over the entire 
farm in all the other buildings on 
the place except the poultry 
house. Build a poultry house 
along adequate principles of poul 
- house construction so that any 
self-respecting hen will not feel 
ashamed to live within its walls. 

Locating the poultry house up- 








the poultry house is not the entire 


on the general farm has much 


solution for productiveness in the A Des Moines county farm poultry house without an apology. to do with the success that will be 











obtained. Under general farm conditions it should be placed in 
close proximity to the other buildings on the farm so that the 
poultry can be cared for without taking up too much time. It 
should be placed far enough away from the farm house to 
keep the poultry from gathering around the house—this often- 
times makes a nuisance of the farm flock. Then, too, if it is 
possible the building should be placed at some distance from 
the cattle barn and hog house because the hens are very apt to 
make these buildings their permanent quarters 

if the buildings are readily accessible. Where 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


fact that it is built too narrow and too small to house the 
ave: farm flock comfortably. In many instances it has 
been found that the shed roof house is built too low, thus pre- 
venting the poe amount of sunlight from entering into all 
portions of the building. 

The gable and the combination roof poultry house is found 
in many of the farms. In some respects satisfaction is obtained 
from these houses. However, more often these houses lack the 

principles of - 
proper construc- 





possible it is wise to plan the location of the 
— so that the larger buildings will form a 
natural protection from the cold winds and 
driving rains or drifting snow. This means that 
the poultry house should be placed on the 
southern side of the farm buildings wherever 
this is practical. Trees and evergreens are very 
effective as windbreaks and shelters from ex- 
treme heat in the summertime. 

On most of the farms there are rises and falls 
in the “lay of the land” or the topography. This 
feature will affect the drainage materially and 








tion for poultry 
because of the fact 
that they have 
been used for pur- 
poses other than 
poultry houses 
at some time. It 
is not uncommon 
to see old corn- 
cribs, dilapidated 








some consideration 
must be given to this 





factor when selecting 
the place for building. 
The floor of the ne 
try house must be 
built with every 
insurance against ex- 
cessive moisture. The 
building should be 
placed on high ground 
rather than on low 
areas because the 
water will then shed 








hog barns, ete. 
made into so-called 
oultry houses. 
Positive proof of what Mr. his practice 
Carlson thinks of the semi- should discour- 


monitor. aged. The po ultry 
house that is commanding attention among the 
farmers who appreciate the value of good build- 
ing equipment is the half monitor roof poultry 
house. This type of poultry house : 

those principles of construction which provide 
suitable environment for the general farm flock. 
As a general rule the house is built deeper than 
the average poultry house of other types and 
therefore, offers greater protection against ex- 
tremes of weather conditions. There is a larger 








away from the build- 
ing. On a strictly 
level farm there are 
two methods of tak- 
ing care of the surface water, namely: Buildingthe floor ten to 
twelve inches above the grade or ground line, or by means of 
ditches dug so that the surface water will be carried away 
from the foundation. In some places the surface water can only 
be taken care of thru the use of drainage tile. 

The kind of soil has some influence upon the retention of the 
moisture. A light, sandy soil is best for poultry because it is 
easily drained, thus carrying away 
some of the filth which may 


into a semi-monitor. 


It is the intention of the owner to remodel this 


amount of available floor space than is found in 
many of the other types of houses. This is 
important because the tendency on the majority 
of the farms in the country is to overcrowd the 
the poultry during the winter months. The principle of ventila- 
tion can be operated with greater ease. In extreme cold weather 
the half roof monitor offers greater protection than the majority 
of other types of houses found in practical use on the farm. 

One of Se quatett evils to contend with in any poultry 
building is dampness. The three principal sources of dampness 
are thru the floor, the breathing of the hens, and rain or snow 
dashing into the windows. These 
factors can be avoided thru proper 





accumulate. Many of the farms 
in the central west have a heavy 
soil and therefore a little more 
attention must be given to drain- 
age. Both the kind of soil and the 
“lay of the land” will influence 
the health of the fowls and it is a 
good policy to take them into 
consideration when planning a 


poultry building. 

It isa poe to adopt some 
scheme to follow in arranging the 
buildings on the farm. This 
holds good for the poultry build- 
ing. A well constructed poultry 
house built with some regard to 
the “lay” of the other buildings 
adds to the business-like char- 
acter of the poultry unit even on 





construction ot —. wn “oa he 
dampness in the poultry house 
ian ton be teened | to the floor 
is caused primarily thru capillary 
attraction foreing the moisture 
from the substratas to the sur- 
face. A fair example of the force 
of capillarity is the fact that when 
a board is allowed to remain on 
the ground at one place for any 
length of time, moisture or dam 
ness will appear underneath the 
board when it is removed. The 
fact chat the sunlight has not had 
a chance to dry the moisture from 
the surface of the ground under- 
neath the board, explains its con- 
tinuous presence there. This same 
rinciple holds good in the hen 
ouse where the sun does not 











the general farm where poultry 
is only a sideline to other im- 
portant branches of farming. 
The type of laying house that 
will be economical in construction and at the same time offer 
the essential characteristics necessary in making a suitable en- 
vironment for the laying hens, is often a question which re- 
quires some careful study on the part of the builder. It is 
doubtful whether there is one type of house which is suitable 
for all sections of the country. Each offers its advantages and 
disadvantages. Owing to this condition, it becomes necessary 
to study the principles of poultry . 


This would make a better smokehouse than poultry 
house, yet used for latter. 


have a chance to dry the surface 
of the entire floor because in many 
instances the sunlight does not 
penetrate into all parts of the house. The best method to 
combat the dampness is to construct the floor in such a manner 
that it will prevent capillary attraction from bringing the mois- 
ture from the substratas to the surface. It is a well-known fact 
that moisture will not travel as far in an upward direction thru 
an open soil, as is the case where the soil is compact. This 
principle is utilized in building the floor in a poultry house. 
The best construction of the floor 
is five or six inches of cinders or 





house construction very carefully 
in order to ascertain which type 
is best adapted for the conditions 
in any particular locality. 

The shed roof type of poultry 
house is found upon many farms 
thruout this section of the coun- 
try. It presents its advantages 
and disadvantages. This type of 
house can undoubtedly be built 
more economically than some of 
the other types but at the same 
time it may lack the fundamental 
principles of proper poultry house 
construction. One of the chief 








crushed stones, then a thin layer 
of gravel to make a smooth 
surface. Upon this material is 
pe a layer of hollow block tile. 
‘he entire foundation is then 
covered with about one inch of 
cement mixed so that it is strong 
enough to hold the weight de- 


sired. The cement floor makes a 
smooth surface which ean be 
kept in a sanitary condition. 


Some folks claim that a cement 
floor is very cold and di 
able for poultry. This is not the 








criticisms to be found in this type 
of house upon the farms is the 





This Delaware county house is a home, not a jail. 
remodeled from the shed-roof type 


case if constructed properly. If 
the cement [Continuedon page 182 


It was 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SEED SITUATION 


The Supply, Probable Prices and Other Things Interesting 


HE seed merchant who refuses to handle anything but 

high grade seed has planted the seed of success im his 

business, and it is almost a foregone conclusion that he will 
reap a good harvest.” ‘Thus spoke a Missouri seedsman who 
buys and sells the little crop starters in quantities like the sands 
on the seashore. 

“But,” he continued, “we still have with us a few who are 
to the trade what the dodder and buckhorn are to the stuff they 
sell to the careless and the unknowing. Men of this stamp are 
driving the more enlightened farmers in some localities to take 
the business into their own hands to pervent the befouling of 
their fields with noxious weeds and the reduction of their te 
by varieties that are not true to name. In past years | have 
known some country dealers to send in for samples, eelect 
grades two and three and sell them for the best quality and at 
the top price. 

“The farmer—that is, many of them—is not free from blame 
for the bad state of affairs that existed and still exists to some 
extent. He has wanted cheap seed and the demand was sup- 
plied, often regardless of the 
souree. course, many 


teachings of agricultural col 


concentrated food, and because the country was in need of food 
that was not perishable and could be shipped in small spac: 
When these enthusiastic growers had produced the beans, not « 
They ay the ee a ant 
id twenty cents a po or what they used 
for planting and resented offers of fourteen. The country was 
full of beans, and I remember one man who indignantly refused 
fourteen and finally took eight. But such bean booms happen 
~— often enough to be considered a factor in the business. 
“Most growths in seed demand are more or less gradual 
Alfalfa has shown a steady upward trend for many years. The 
i Seen and other agencies have nc 
doubt made more call for legumes such as alfalfa, soybeans 
sweet clover, the old standby red clover and others. Now and 
then you find a crop that jumps suddenly into fame and keeps its 
reputation. Kafir and some of the similar crops did that. Sudan 
— has done it just recently. A few years ago the seed oi 
newly introduced forage was selling at $2.50 a pound. It 
geon went down to a dollar, showing a vigorous effort was being 
made to supply the demand. 
Then it pped to fifty 





times when he tried to get 
the best and was willing to 
pay he didn’t get it, but 
nowaday: if he takes advan- 
tage of tne sources of infor- 
mation that are open to 
him he can feel pretty safe 
Many states now have laws 
that are great helps in 
guarding the fields against 
pollution, but their exist- 
ence should not excuse the 
buyer from taking ordinary 
precautions. A man may 
order seed shipped to him 
direct from outside the 
state, at least in some 
states, and get badly stung 
in spite of the state law, 
but my observation is that 
the business is on a much 
higher plane than it was ten 
years ago. Farmers are 








cents, then to a quarter, and 
now dealers are buying it in 
carlots from growers in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and the 
Panhandle of Texas for $12 
a hundred pounds. Next 
spring farmers buying in 
small lots will probably get 
it for twenty cents a d 
Along with this big in 
price the demand has grown 
more rapidly than for aa 
other forage seed in this 
territory. 

“Alfalfa has come to be 
the great hay crop of the 
area for whies Kansas City 
is the distributing point. 
Kansas is the great alfalfa 
state and ordinarily pro- 
duces a large crop of seed. 
In 1913, an exceptionally 
favorable year, the farmers 
of that state marketed 700 








gradually becoming more 
particular and few dealers 
sell seed now with a chuckle 
over the anticipated discom- 
fiture of the farmer when he 
tries to decide what it is that has grown up in his field.”” There 
are some interesting peculiarities of the trade in farm seeds, 
according to this veteran in the business. His company handles 
very little seed wheat as it has been found unprofitable. This is 
a seed that farmers find easy to save for themselves or buy from 
a neighbor. Also a man does not need to be an expert to recog- 
nize impurities in it. He suspects, however, that many wheat 
rowers would benefit by buying well cleaned and ed seed 
rom a reliable seedsman. Too many use whatever is available 
whether it is plump or shrivelled, a pure variety or a mixture. 

Clover and alfalfa and sweet clover are a different proposition. 
Certain sections that produce the crops readily -_—- are not 
adapted to seed production in the average season. Most of the 
country depends upon certain limited localities for its seed su 
ply. The northwest and the southwest, for instance, are the 
great producers of alfalfa seed. Bluegrass is another that is 
harvested for seed in only a few places, principally in Kentucky, 
Missouri and Iowa. The grower has come to pay more attention 
to most of these small seeds because so many of the most pestif- 
erous weeds hide themselves 
among them, some with the most 
cunning camouflage. A few cents 
more or less on a pound is of small 
consequence when it means the 
difference between bad weeds and 
no weeds or between a good stand 
and mangy one. 

“There are not wide fluctuations 
as a rule in the demand for differ- 
ent sorts of farm seeds,’’ says Mr. 
Tobin. “But there are often big 
slumps in the supply or gluts in 
certain sections due to the unre- 
liability of the weather. The war, 
to be sure, did things to the seed 


business. You remember how 
folks went in for gardening in 
1917. They about cleaned up the 


supply of many kinds of vege- 
table seeds. And they went on a 
navy bean raising debauch because 
they are rather easy to raise, are a 


Treating the seed before planting is 
eliminates any danger of 





carloads, but the ordinary 
yield is from 350 to 400 
carloads. This year the 
total crop of alfalfa seed was 
very short and Kansas haa only from one-twelfth to one-tenth 
of an average crop. Various factors affect the seed supply. 
When the price of hay is high, farmers do not care particulatty 
to monkey with the seed. This year the best alfalfa hay brought 
from $35 to $40 a ton and farmers cut most of the first two crops 
for feed. There is always considerable uncertainty about the 
outcome of a seed crop and since the grower must sacrifice two 
hay cuttings to get it there must be the double inducement of a 
good price for the seed and not a particularly attractive hay 
market to make him take the chance. 

“In the spring we usually get a supply of seed from Texas and 
New Mexico for fall seeding, but last spring rains interfercd 
and there was no seed from the first crop. The supply from that 
section was fifty percent shoft and het of it is just now coming 
in. No home-grown seed was held over from last year to amount 
to anything. A lot of fall seeding was done with seed imported 
from Italy and a little from France. They may have needed it 
over there in Europe, but they needed money, too. This seed is 
not so good as the domestic. It cost from $16 to $18 a hundred 
mg at first delivered in New 

‘ork, but demand pushed up the 
price to $30 and now the best 
grade of imported has reached $36 
a hundred. Farmers here have 
been getting from twenty-five 
cents to thirty-three cents a pound 
from dealers. This winter and 
spring the cleaned seed will prob- 
ably bring from forty to fifty 
cents.”’ 

Some dealers say they have 
been getting a little alfalfa seed 
from Spain and South America. 
It is not so good as ours and sells 
at a lower price, but they have 
been grabbing what they could 


not a difficult task and it 
disease transmission. 


get, taking small driblets when 
they could not get it in large 
quantities. 


“The clover seed crop in this 
part of the country,” said the 
Missouri [Continued on page 141 
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Part and Parcel of the 
Goodyear Service Plan 
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HOW L READ CU rs, GROW all tread cuts HOW TOUSE THE GOODYEARTIRE PUTTY LET THE TIRE STAND 12 HOURS—OR 
grow in size, causing quick ruin to Ye tire, as shown OUTFIT. Scrub out the cut with gasoline and allow LONGER. When thoroughly dry and hard, trim off 
above Ha ¢ your G oodyear Ser ice Station Dealer to dry. Apply two coats of Goodyear Cement, allowing the ragged edges of the repair with a wetknife. The 
repair cuts immediately, or do wt yourself with the cach to dry. When the last coat of cement is dry, ram job is complete, the tire is saved, and the repair will 


Goodyear Tire Putty Oush ht. 


and wedge a portion of kneaded Tire Putty into the 


last fully as long as the rest of the tread. 


cut. Use more than enough to fill. 
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IKE every other Goodyear Tire Saver, the 

Tire Putty Outfit, illustrated above, 

occupies a definite place in the Goodyear Serv- 
ice Plan. 


Briefly, this plan supports the fine quality of 
Goodyear “Tires and the convenience of their 
distribution with an effort to help users get all 
the miles built into each tire. 


The Goodyear Plan of Service asks that you 
avail yourself of your privilege of using the 


knowledge and advice of your Goodyear Serv- 
ice Station Dealer. 


It aims to assist you, by means of Tire Savers 
and Conservation Lessons, to take care of your 
tires. Naturally, Goodyear Tire Savers are part 
and parcel of the Goodyear Service Plan. 


Keep them in your car as part of your equip- 
ment. Get them, with the six lessons on tire 
care, at your Goodyear Service Station Dealer, 
or write to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 





GOODPYEAR 


TIRE SAVERS 
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FACTORS IN SELLING POTATOES 


A Place Where Growers Can Cooperate 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


N a former article I spoke of the distribution of the potato 
crop of the United States, and of the desirability of a better 
quality when the crop arrives at the consuming end of its 

journey. But I purposely omitted any suggestions as to co- 
operative marketing, for the reason that such suggestions were 
too apt, on account of their importance, 
to swallow the rest of the story. 

Now let us take a look at the cooper- 
ative side of things. In the first place, 
every man who has had much experi- 
ence in potato shipping knows that the 
dhabensier plays @ very necessary part 
in the movement of the crop from pro- 
ducer to consumer. It is his business 
to watch the consuming markets, and 
the movement of potatoes from the 
a} toward them, and to 
so time his own shipments that his 
ledger will show a profit rather than a 
loss at the close of the season. He is 
im keen competition, not merely with 
his fellow buyers in his own territory, 
but with the wholesalers of half the 
United States, and this competition 
obviously leads to two things—to the 
paying of such prices as will bring him 
the necessary volume of business, and 
te the getting of the best prices obtain- 
able at the consuming end. 

The wholesaler assumes the risks 
incident to shipment—no small matter 
in these days of rail congestion—and 
the ne — of ee at the 
other en the line. & matter of fact, it is migh fora 
car of potatoes to £2 off” during a trip from Maine © St Lancs 
—especially when the price is d ing. Every shi is con- 
versant with that situation; so his Septet of conditions in a 
large number of markets, and of trustworthy men on those 
markets, is an important part of his equipment as a wholesaler. 
Selling safely on a market where sales are made “to arrive” is 
s man-sized job, and this is the big end of the wholesaler’s 
contribution to the process of getting the crop from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. But if the wholesaler meets keen 
competition at almost every point in the 
selling field, it is not always true that he 
meets like competition in the buying field 
The potato industry is of 
somewhat recent growth. It 
is constantly spreading mto 
new vc: vitory. It is constantly 
developing new shipping points 
within that territory. 

It is at these newly develop- 
ing points that local market 
conditions are liable to be 
especially unfavorable to the 
grower. 

Perhaps the wholesaler,with 
his warehouse and regular 
buyer, has not yet arrived, and 
the buying is in the hands of a 
local man—the keeper of the 

meral store, most likely. He 

28 no proper place to store the 
“spuds,” and he pays what he 
feels hike doing, with little 
regard to the outside market, 
except when that market takes 
a tumble. Then he quits 
buying, and the farmer’s potatoes rot. And 
there are times when the wholesaler finds 
things pretty much in his own hands, and, 
being human, like the rest of us, he sets prices at hie 
local warehouse low enough to insure himself a safe 
margin even when he “trims up” some competitor by out- 
bidding him—and by going higher than the market will stand— 
at some other point where there is competition. 

If the local grower ships, he sometimes gets caught in the same 
boat that the wholesaler has now and then found himeelf in. 
If the market is going up, his car is pretty good; if the market is 
slipping, it, and the prices he gets, are “rotten.” 

On the whole there is much to be said in favor of the cooper- 
ative shipping association. It solves the problem of a local 
market. It helps to localize the industry and to — it toa 
point where the getting of cars and the rendering of reasonable 
rail service become fairly well assured. And it turns into the 


poekets of the growers the “risk margin,” plus the profits of 
doing their own business for themselves. 
I am using the term “risk margm’”’ advisedly. I have already 





Uniform sised, smooth potatoes of medium size 
make a hit with the buyer. 








pointed out that there are certain business risks involved, risks 

which the shipper must assume. If the growers form an associa- 

tion and ship their own product then the profit they make is 

very largely a reward for the assumption of these risks. Tc 

overlook this fact is to skate on extremely unsafe ice. These 

risks, such as that of loss in transit, or 

of partial loss, as by freezing, or losses 

2 thru rejection, are a part of the busi- 

ness, to be reckoned with before the 

association is able to say that it has 
been successful. 

But the very fact of association to- 
mg tends to cut down some of these 
i , and, thru improvement of qual- 
ity, better care in harvesting, grading 
and loading, to materially do away with 
others. Yet the fact holds that 
the association, as soon as it sets out 
on the road to the consumer, picks up 
and falls heir to all the troubles that 
have belonged, theretofore, to the 
wholesaler 


Keeping that fact in mind, there are 
certain things that the association must 
do in order to be saved. It must stick 
together. It must pay attention to the 
quality of its pack. It must have a 

Sticking together is not easy. It is 
cooperation’s hardest job. But it is 
absolutely necessary to any measure of 
success. The best plan is a form of 
association that provides for an annual 
acreage contract. The r agrees to furnish a certain acre- 
age, and binds himself to deliver. This gives the association 
something to work on. It can go out and look for markets. It 
can keep out unfair and destructive competition. It is able to 
offer quantity and quality, and wherever these two things are 
together and in the hands of one seller, there the bidders gather. 

Attention to quality is the proper business of an association. 
One of its first duties is to get started on one line of production 
—one standard that will carry and advertise the association 
name, but an association may be made up of loyal men, and 
work honestly for quality, and still fail 
utterly unless it has a competent manager. 

There are none too many such. There 
would be more if cooperative 
associations could remember 
that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. But where there is a good 
manager, and where he is well 
paid, and satisfied, the success 
of the adventure in pulling to- 
gether is practically assured. 

How far afield the local asso- 
ciation can go to find its mar- 
ket is pretty much of a ques- 
tion to answer. Now and then 
you will find a manager who 
‘“‘knows the ropes” well enough 
to carry his sales right thru to 
the retailer's back door. Ordi- 
narily the local association 
manager has his hands full get- 
ting the shipments together, 
an tting a fair price from 
the wholesalers, either on track 
at the local station, or at the 
nearest wholesale distributing 
point, leaving to the latter the job of finding 
an outside market, and of Merge with 
rejections and collections. But while this 
may be the better plan for the local association, it is 
_ almost inevitable thatcombinationsof locals, like that 
at Cadillac, Michigan, will in time be formed, and that the 

rinciple of collective selling will be applied to the league of 
ocals. The Cadillac association, acting for its locals, last year 
handled something over two thousand cars of potatoes, and 
found buyers as far east as New York, as far west as St. Louis, 
and thruout all the intervening country. Such distribution 
indicates that another wholesale cy has arisen—one 
that is in the hands of farmers th ves; and it is claimed 
for this association that it saves to its farmers approximately 
twenty cents per hundredweight over prices paid to potato 
growers in areas not covered by the association. 

_ The point to consider in the establishment of a local associa- 
tion for the shipping of produce is whether or not one can find 
a sufficient neighborhood interest to insure quantity, quality, 
and proper business management, 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND A NEW POLICY 


by J. E, OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


HEN we decided to branch 

out into the manufacture of 

other lines of products, we 
were not satisfied that we ought to 
put the name Winchester on Cutlery 
—Tools — Skates —- Fishing Tackle 
— Flashlights. 

Here was a name which had come 
unblemished through fifty-three years 
of the cleanest kind of business deal- 
ings. 

Some held that it would lower the 
prestige of this name—that we 
would destroy its significance — if 
we applied it to more than one line 
of products. This was given no 
small consideration. 

We wondered if it would not per- 
haps be better to put these new prod- 
ucts out under a new name, such as 
“Eagle,” or “Victory,” or something 
similar. 

We have finally decided to call 

them Winchester. And to make 
this name mean everything it now 
means on Guns and Ammunition. 
- We will not put this name on any 
product until we are sure that the 
quality is such as to entitle it to be 
stamped with the name. 

And so when an article is handed 
you with Winchester upon it, it will 
carry our assurance that it is up to 
Winchester standards. 


ae 


When we decided to establish a 
series of local retail agencies, it was 
a very great question whether we 


should let dealers throughout the 
country put the name of Winchester 
on their stores. We determined not 
to give this pr.vilege indiscriminately. 

We have picked out a responsible 
dealer in each town and offered it to 
him. And we do not want him to 
take it unless he appreciates it, and 
takes the responsibility that goes 
with it. 

If he feels that he can make the 
Winchester Store stand in his com- 
munity for fair, honorable, clean-cut 
business dealings, then we want him 
to come into this proposition. 


ae 


On us rests the heavier responsi- 
bility of maintaining the prestige, 
significance, and high standing of the 
Winchester name in the actual manu- 
facture of these new products. 

It is with greatest confidence in 
Winchester artisanship, in Winchester 
methods and Winchester manufac- 
turing purpose, that we have taken 
this momentous step. 


we 


In committing the Winchester or- 
ganization to the making of these 
new products to bear the Winchester 
name, and in extending the use of 
that name to retail stores, I person- 
ally have assumed a great responsi- 
bility to the American people. 

I feel this obligation keenly. 

My confidence in receiving your 
approval is secure — knowing all 
that Winchester has done and can do. 
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AST spring, one of my friends, a city man, had been trying 
to form a connection with a farmer having a few cherries 
to spare. He did not care to buy them og the market for 

the reason that they were generally too high and so badly 
spoiled that he usually only got half value for his money. 

Evenings he and his wife would drive into the country ad- 
joining the city where they lived, looking for ne ae to 
find cherries. But thru the whole early spring id not find 
a single trace of a farm that might have a aaies when the 
fruiting season came. 

One night, when the cherry season was at its height and 
friend well nigh desperate, he stopped at a little quaneeis 
stere and asked one of the inevitable loafers there if he knew 
where he might find some cherries. 

The man took my friend out in front of the place and pointed 
down across the fields to a farm home. “Go down there to 
Crit Utterback’s’’ he 
eaid, “Crit has cher- 
ries going to waste 
down there.” 

So my friend drove 
down to the place. 
When he got there he 
looked at his wife, an 
exclamation of sur- 
prise on his face. 

“Why,” he said, 
“we have passed this 
house a dozen times 
this spring!” 

Was the joke 
really on the city 
man because he had 
not discovered that 

lace before? We think not. He 

ound that the farmer had been laying 
awake nights wondering what to do 
with those cherries. He was perfectly 
willing to set a small price on them and 
let people pick their own in order to A sign that ad- 

t rid of them, but because he had vertises the farm 

ept his story to himself, he hadn’t home. 
gotten rid of any before my friend 
actually went out into the highways and byways and 
hunted him down. 

Out on the same highway there is another farmer who 
has a little different story to tell. A few years ago he had 
a few spring fries to sell. He put up a neat sign board 
near the gate announcing that fact. 

This little sign paid him a dividend of just $35.60 be- 
fore he took it down. That set him to thinking. There 
were other times when he had a small surplus of farm 
awe Why not move them all that way? So when he 
nad a few extra eggs to spare he put out a sign signifying the 
fact that fresh eggs were for sale. This in time Built up a steady 
trade for him. 

In the spring he had hatching eggs and baby chicks to sell 
and in the summer melons and fruit; in the fall he had winter 
apples and cider. The signboard kept these things moving. 

Another farmer, who does not go much on signs, believes 
in putting his product out where people can see it. One Sunday 
afternoon last summer he backed a wagon load of melons up 
to the side of the road in front of his house and thought he 
would sit down on the lawn and read while his customers came. 

A car drove up, slowed down, stopped. The farmer had read 
just part of a paragraph. And he never got back to his paper 
again until that whole load of melons had been sold, bringing 
all the way from ten to twenty-five cents each, spot cash. 

One of my uncles, who is pretty good on keeping his surplus 
articles sold off, put an empty barrel on top of a fence post one 
fall with a sign painted on it, reading: “Cider $5 a barrel.” 
He had to take it down in a short time in self-defense, because 
he said he had something else to do besides make cider. 

A poultryman over in Polk county, lowa, has a large bill- 
board facing a main traveled road. ‘This billboard informs 
the public that he has chickens, eggs and baby chicks for sale. 
It is fitted up with electric lights and works just as well after 
dark as it does before sundown. 

For three years that was all the salesman he had. And 
it kept him sold short during his foundation years while he wae 
getting his flock up to the proper size to permit more extensive 
sales efforts. 

“I would not be without my signboards,” said a Dallae 
county farmer, a few weeks ago, ‘I used to have to go to to 
town every tew days with a little dab of this and a little dab 
of that or else let it go to waste. 

“Now our signs keep us pretty well sold out. We get a better 
price and don’t have to leave the farm with the stuff. It’s spot 
cash in our hands. Best of all there is little going to waste 
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Farmers Find Signboards Great Help in Marketing 
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around here, and we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
ing we produce is turning into cash 

Another farmer over in Jasper county, lowa, doesn’t produce 
a thing but hogs on his farm. Yet he has a large sign set neas 
the evergreens at the entrance to his farm. 

What good does it do? 

Well, it gives him individuality and it advertises the name 
of bis farm for one thing, for he has ambitions of some day 
making his farm known around the world. Every little bit 
tek and when ee een Set fom is on a we 

hway carrying s of people by every month, you wi 
— understand why he puts that sign out there by the road. 
8 sign wouldn't do me any good,” said a farmer the 

other day. “I live down under the hill, off the main traveled 
road. People aren’t going to go away down there to get a melon 
or a dozen eggs or a basket of apples.” If a farmer in Polk 
county, Iowa, could 

answer him, he would 





say: 

“Is that so? I live 
off the main traveled 
road three and one. 
half miles! I have 
been trying to find s 
profitable outlet for 
years for the prod 
ucts of my ed 
and it was not until 
I commenced to fill 
up every crossroads 
with my signs telling 
people where my 
farm was and how 
they could reach it, that 1 commenced 
to see light ahead.” And last year this 
farmer had every 
apple on his trees 
sold before he picked 
a single one. 

There are signs 
and signs. Some are 
good and some are 
decidedly faulty. 

What would you 
think of a merchant 
who ran advertise- 
ments week after 
week merely saying: 
“Groceries for - 

works day and night. sale’”’? Tone nigh 

buy once in a while 

but advertising that awakens the buying impulse is that which 

is coupled with specific terms. It serves to remind you of 
things you haven’t thought about before. 

So it is with the advertising of farm products. That is why 
my uncle was so successful with his barrel of cider that he had 
to take it down in order to protect himself in his other work. 
A simple sign would not have had half the pulling power that 
the actual barrel did. That is also why people stopped to buy 














: A sign that is one 
i —— percent 
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the ew of melons. Seeing them created the desire to 
buy, while a sign might not have sold a wagenload of melons 
im a week 


But signs can be made to possess this “pulling” power. The 
best way to get at the matter is to place yourself in the position 
of the city man riding thru the country. 

Does he stop to read the rude, poorly painted signs? Does he 
stop to decipher those that are in such small type that he can- 
not read them even when driving slow? He does not! 

Rule number one, then, is to use big type and as few words 
as possible. Get your message over in a hurry for some of these 
city ple, you know, ramble down the road at a merry cli 
and if they are to see your sign you'll have to make it big Bow 
go they can’t miss it. 

It is often an advantage to put your sign some distance down 
the road so that the passerby will have a chance to make up his 
mind and — at the farm. If he passes, he is apt to follow 
the course of least resistance and go on. 

The Singmaster stock farm sign board is a good example of 
this type of sign. Cut in the sh of a huge arrow pointi 
the way to the farm, there is no ing what it is about 
it never fails to attract attention. Two lightning rods with 
the American flag in the center give it a picturesque touch. 
If a motorist passes that road without commenting on it and 
having his interest awakened, he is either blind or dead or both. 

Another form of sign which can be some distance from 
the house, is the Apple Grove Orchard sign which is placed in 
advantageous spots on all main-traveled roads in the vicinity 
of the orchards. Advertising is a silent (Continued on page 108 
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The Future Style Trend 


Forecast by New Mitchell Design 


T= new Mitchell Sixes bring 
to motoring America its first ac- 
curate example of thecoming style 
tendency. They now reveal the 
ideal toward which creators of mo- 
tor car designs have long been 
working. 

Striking reforms are seen in every 


detail. Thereis complete harmony 


throughout. 


Viewed from any angle—from in- 
side or out—the effect is impressive. 


The long yacht-like sweep of the 
body is made doubly pleasing by 
an extended moulding and bevel 
crown. Note the graceful slantin 
lines of radiator, hood, windshield 
and doors. See how they express 
the gliding sensation one experi- 
ences when riding in these fashion- 
ably modern cars. 


Inside the body will be found the 


handwork of master craftsmen. 


The manner of applying the up- 
holstery, for example, shows tie 
matchless care employed. Again 
in the comfortable roominess is the 


art of the master designer apparent. 


Last season’s Victory Model has 


definitely proved the advantages 


of Mitchell's many mechanical im- 
provements. But we were not 
quite content with that success and 
now offer many additional better- 
ments in chassis and motor. 


Several important refinements 
have been made and accuracy in 
manufacture has been much im- 
proved. These features and the 
new bodies complete the motor car 
sensation of the year. 


Mitchell dealers are now show- 
ing these new models. We invite 
you to call at their display rooms 
and see them. Or write for an il- 
lustrative catalog. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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5-Passenger Touring Car 
3-Passenger Roadster 

















5-Passenger Sedan 
4-Passenger Coupe ee 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Great Unknown Land 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlanticthirteen times and made 
ome trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual ex perience. 








F all the lands in East- 
ern Asia perhaps the 
least is known about 


Manchuria of any of them. 
And yet one of the finest sleep- 
ing cars I ever traveled in was 
on the South Manchurian rail- 
way. I had a compartment 
to myself. In it was a comfort- 
able bed, or berth, a folding 
washstand and writing desk, 
electric fan and other conveniences. While this was in an east- 
ern sleeping car, a regular American pullman was also attached 
to the same train. 

For two hundred and seventy years the Manchus furnished 
the rulers for the whole Chinese Empire. The Empress Dowager 
was a Manchu. Born in a humble home at the age of sixteen 
she became a concubine of the Emperor. She was so diligent 
in study and self-improvement that she was elevated to the 

»sition of first concubine and later became the mother of the 

Xmperor’s only son and was raised to the position of wife. 
When her son was but three years of age the Emperor died 
and she swept aside all aspirants to the throne, placed her son 
upon it, with herself as regent until he was of age. For forty- 
seven years, in a country where women have no power, this 
marvelous woman ruled one-fourth of the human race. Man- 
churia is a_ little 


nearly every large oriental city, 
especially if it is near the coast. 
One can hardly realize the 
great debt of gratitude civili- 
zation owes to this organiza- 
tion. These buildings and or- 
ganizations are the oases on 
the great oriental desert where 
the traveler can find rest and 
a quiet home. At the close 
of the war between Russia and Japan by the treaty of Ports. 
mouth, Russia agreed to transfer to Japan without compensa- 
tion and with the consent of the Chimese Government, the 
South Manchurian Railway between Port Arthur and Chang- 
ehun, a distance of some four hundred and thirty-six miles, 
“together with all rights, privileges, and properties appertain- 
ing thereto in that region, as well as all coal mines in said 
region belonging to or worked for the benefit of the railway.” 
The Chinese , oteelie also agreed not to construct any 
parallel lines that would in anyway injure the interests of this 
railway, so the Japanese have an iron hold upon the whole 
proposition. 

To travel the full extent of this railway in the late fall is a 
most interesting experience. The soil is of a reddish color and 
much of the fall plowing was already done. The Manchurian 
people are larger physically than the Chinese and are better 

looking. But some 








larger than the five 


one has said of the 





middle states. of 
Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri com- 
bined. It is north- 
east of China and un- 
til recently formed a 
yart of the Chinese 
Em yire. While 
mam all kinds of 
grain and vegetables 
are grown, the one 
great staple crop of 
Manchuria is the 
soybean. Think of 
growing two million 
tons of these beans 
per year! Before the 
war Manchurian 
beans were shipped 
all over the world 
In the city of Dalny 
I asked one of the 
leading business men 
to tell me the chief 
sights of the city and 
he said, “We have 
nothing here but 











Manchu, “he knows 
not, neither does he 
learn.”’ The methods 
of farming that are 

in China, 
largely prevail here. 
I saw many of them 
taking their grain, 
beans, and other pro- 
duce to market. 
Along the dusty 
highway the oxen 
trudged drawing 
great, wooden- 
wheeled carts. On 
one occasion the 
engine had fright- 
ened the oxen and 
they had their heads 
up and tails flying as 
the loaded cart 
bumped along over 
the field and the 
owner was not far be- 
hind. Women and 
children were often 
sitting on the ground 
in the villages, seem- 











bean mills. It is 
sa ag eans. ' A harbor scene at Port Arthur, Manchuria.  Usderwood & Underwood 
In the hills an 


mountains nearly all kinds of wild beasts are found. One 
of the most dreaded is the Manchurian tiger. 

Perhaps the best known place in Manchuria is Port Arthur. 
Years ago the Chinese had what they believed to be an im- 
pregnable fortress in Port Arthur but the wily Japanese bat- 
tered it down in a single twenty-four hours. Later on the 
Russians got it and worked seven years on the fortifications and 
gun emplacements and really felt that they had it secure. 
Altho it is sa'd that the forts were built on the Belgian plan and 
that Port Arthur was as secure as Antwerp, yet the uncon- 
querable Japanese took it with a loss of only a thousand or 
fifteen bended men. Nature has been kind to Port Arthur 
by throwing up the mountains of “The Chair,” “The Table,” 
and the“‘Lion’s Mane,” but the best defense that nature pro- 
vides has to give way before the genius of the human brain. 

Only a little more than four miles from Port Arthur is the 
city of Dalny, also called Dairen. It is a beautiful little city 
of some fifty thousand people. On landing I went to the 
Yamato hotel and foun¢ rathercomfortablequarters at a reason- 
able price. The South Manchurian railway operates a string 
of these Yamato hotels. This is a Japanese railway and operates 
with a steamship line crossing the Yellow Sea and the great 
Trans-Siberian railroad, or rather did before the world war. 
In Dalny I found a good Young Men’s Christian Association 
building with an American secretary. Here I got a good supper 
and breakfast as well, The Y, M. C. A. has good buildings in 





ingly without any 
work whatever to do. 

They say that the 
Manchurian only bathes once a year and does not care who 
owns the ground as long as he can till it and that it does not 
bother him in the least to see his wife and daughter sit on the 
stone fence for hours picking the lice from each other’s head 
They women folks are largely slaves of fashion and still persist 
in trying to stunt the growth of their feet. Even while they do 
this, they often work in the harvest field, wash theif clothing 
along the streams, clean out the donkey stable and do all kinds 
of outdoor work. While baking bread, spanking their children 
and doing other household duties, they are not slow in looking 
after and waiting on their lordly husbands. 

Some years ago a plague of the most deadly description swept 
over northern Manchuria. It was so terrible that when one 
was stricken there was but little hope of recovery. It was so 
outa that when one member of a family took it, generally 
the whole family perished, as simply a whiff of the breath of 
one stricken was sufficient to give it to another. The govern- 
ment made every effort to cope with the situation but the 
difficulties were tremendous and the scourge spread for awhile 
almost like a prairie fire. More than 42,000 people took it and 
it is said that not a single one recovered. 

The ground was frozen so hard that it was impossible to dig 
ves for the dead and preparation was made for cremating 
ies. This created consternation among the Manchus. 

Every imaginable subterfuge was resorted to to conceal cases 
of the plague and bodies were often hidden (Continued on paged6 
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Ordinary oil Veedol 
after use after use 


Sediment formed after 50 OUS Faulkner process 
hours running ina tractor used exclusively to pro- 


























where the oil is greatly heated. 


Engine troubles—90% preventable 


Burned out bearings, overheating, lack of power are 
caused by failure to lubricate properly 


gine—another one does not. 

What is thedifference? Innine 
cases out of ten, engine trouble in auto- 
mobiles, tractors and trucks is prevent- 
able. Thisisthe verdict of automotive 
engineers, practical repair men and 
dealers after years of study. 


It is the tremendous heat at which 
engines operate which makes lubrication 
a problem. Ordinary oil breaks down 
under this terrific heat—200° to 1000° F. 
Large quantities of sediment which has 
no lubricating value are formed. The 
lubricant evaperates like boiling water. 
The oil in the sump is contaminated 
and thinned down by fuel. 


As a result carbon forms rapidly, 
bearings soon burn out and the engine 
overheats. Serious en- 
gine trouble soon results. 
Because the tractor 
works at higher temper- 
ature, these evils areex- 
aggerated in its case. 


QO: E man has trouble with his en- 


Solving lubrication 
problems 


Tooverzome these dif- 
ficulties engineers of the 
Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany developed the fam- 





duce Veedol, the lubricant that resists 
heat. How Veedol resists heat is clear- 
ly illustrated by the sediment test on 
the left. 


The proper grade of Veedol for all 
engines not only reduces by 86% the 
amount of sediment formed, but pre- 
vents excessive contamination. Be- 
cause it reduces evaporation to a mini- 
mum, Veedol gives from 25% to 50% 
greater service per gallon. 


Recommended for most 
fine tractors 


Veedol Special Heavy is recommend- 
ed by most Fordson dealers. Many 
manufacturers recommend it for their 
machines, including: Allwork, Moline, Inter- 
national Harvester, Bates Steel Mule, Parrett, 
Case, Hart-Parr, Emerson Brantingham, 
Weidley Tractor engines, Amecican, Wallis 
and most prominent motor car and truck 
manufacturers. 

Leading dealers have Veedolin stock. The 
new 100-page Veedol book will save you many 
dollars and help you keep your tractor, car and 
truck running at minimum cost. Send 10e 
for copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL (, 
oY 






Sales Corporation 


1567 Bowling Green Bldg. 
New York 


Branches and dis- 
tributors in all 
principal cities of 
the United States 
and Canada 





Cross-section of Fordson tractor engine showing 
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Large photograph: Close-ep of Goodyear CordTire after 7,500 Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O, 
miles of trucking service fo L. Biler,  Fortville, 
Indiana. Insert: Unloading livestock from Mr. Bisler’s 
Goodyear-Cord - equipped t: at the Indianapolis stock yards 
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Pneumatics—for Farm Prosperity 


20 



























“I was doubtful about a truck, but Goodyear Cord Pneu- 
matics have made me an enthusiast. I haul hogs, sheep, 
cattle, coal,ice, hardware, groceries up to 200 miles a day 
—save time, labor, gasoline, oil and shrinkage. Farmers 
here know it pays to motorize and that pneumatics save 
roads.”"— F. L. Bixler, Rural Express, Fortville, Indiana 





@ ser story of saving time and increasing income by 
hauling on pneumatics is just one of a great number 
now coming from the rural communities of this country. 


In counteracting the high cost of labor, the farmer is 
motorizing, with pneumatic truck tires and other means, 
and thus making his work more pleasant—reducing the 
drain on brawn and investment. 


Farmers everywhere now know that the tractive pneu- 
matics enable them to haul crops right from where they 
grow, to save shrinkage and other deterioration, and to 
top their markets. 


They know that pneumatic-shod motor trucks haul 
grain to the thresher, ensilage and fodder to the cutter 
and wood to the buzz saw so quickly as to enable such 
other motor equipment to work to full capacity and 
earning power. 


Farmers using trucks on Goodyear Cord Tires report 
that these agile tires offer the typical pneumatic advantages 
in utmost degree because they combine with these 
advantages a tremendous toughness. 


Special information concerning the use of pneumatic- 
tired trucks on farms can be obtained from The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 








CORD TIRES 
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MACHINERY BOOSTS HEMP 
GROWING 

Wisconsin, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, and California are among the 
states that have recently profited by in- 
ventive genius, and they are being aided 
to a greater extent each year in the pro- 
duction of a new fibre crop, hemp. 

In their search for a crop which would 
smother out weeds, the crop experts at 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station found 
that hemp, largely grown in Kentucky, 
was superior to the common Wisconsin 
smother crops. For this reason they intro- 
duced hemp growing to the state, adding a 
new and profitable ap to the state’s 
already long list. The chief drawback to 
profitable hemp production was the large 
amount of back-breaking, back-bending 
work required to harvest the crop. 

For many years Kentucky grew from 
6,000 to 10,000 acres of hemp annually, 
harvested it by hand, and removed the 
fibre by the slow, painstaking process of 
hand breaking. In 1916 Wisconsin pro- 
duced 1000 acres, and harvested it with 
makeshift machinery which lightened the 
toil to a certain extent. 

The field manforthe experimentstation 
realized that to increase the Wisconsin 
acreage an easier and more profitable way 


of handling the crop and cleaning the fibre 


must be found. He called in’ expert 
mechanics to devise the needed machin- 
ery. Their success can be measured by the 
acreage in Wisconsin in 1918—a trifle more 
than 9,000 acres. 

In the last two years a harvester has 
been designed and marketed that takes 
the place of the hand sickle. A tractor 
takes the place of horses in pulling the 
harvester. Nine hemp factories have been 
built in Wisconsin equipped with special ! 
machinery that breaks and cleans the 
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been built in Ohio, two in Indiana, and one 
in California. 
Machinery has given to Wisconsin the 
leadership in hemp growing—Wisconsin 
now grows more hemp than any other 
state. The new improvements in 
ers, drying ovens ,breakers, scutchers, and 
other devices promise to make this a profit- 
able agricultural industry. —W. A.8., Wis. 


HOW MARQUIS WHEAT WON A 
COUNTY 

In 1912 DeKalb county, Illinois, did 
not ship a single carload of wheat. Six 
years later that same county produced u 
ward of three quarters of a million bushels. 
The principal variety grown is Marquis, 
and the story of its rise to popularity 
among these farmers of northern Illinois is 
rather interesting. 

Sheer merit demonstrated in the field 
and at the grain sprout won the day for 
Marquis. In the county there is an experi- 
mental field superintended by the Illinois 
College of Agriculture and in 1915 about 
forty varieties of spring grain were grown 
there. It was an excellent growing season 
with plenty of moisture. Oats, taller and 

















hemp better than was possible before. 
Long drying ovens, thru which the stalks 

are carried on endless belts, bring the 

hemp to the breakers with just the right 

degree of brittleness. A long series of | 
corrugated rollers breaks the hemp as fast 

as two men can feed it. Mechanical 

scuthers—the big cone shaped drums with 

projecting spikes—comb out the fibre all | 
ready for shipment to the spinning mills. 

Thousands of pounds are handled in the! 
mills in the time it takes a hand worker, | 
yut of doors, to de a pound 

Two of these .codern mills have since | 


other grains went down flat as a floor—all 
except the Marquis wheat. There were 
four patches of it scattered about and, as 
the county agent expressed it, that wheat 
stood up as tho the straw was made of 
number nine wire. Right away he called 
a field meeting to show all the farmers the 
value of this wonderfully reenforced straw. 
They would decide later at threshing time 
whether or not the head was worthy of the 
support, but they knew that on those 
rich farms, many of them fattened with 
the by-product of feedlot and dairy barn, 
a straw of that kind would be a great boon. 
The grain crop was fairly good that year, 
but not entirely convincing to the major- 
ity. One man, however, disregarded the 
advice of the agent and invested in enough 
Marquis seed to put in forty acres the 
next spring. Several others got a start. 
The crop was a good one. 

The year following the farmers associa- 
tion in the county bought 11,500 bushels 
and farmers were induced to save nearly 
8,000 bushels. So in 1918 nearly 20,000 
bushels of this wheat was sown. The big 
crop was produced that year. 

In that county the claim is made that 
this wheat has made a better profit than 
any other grain in the last few years. It 
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often has yielded from ten to fifteen bush- 
els more per acre than the native wheat 


grown on an adjoining field. 


THINK NOW OF SEED TIME 

An inventory should now be taken of the 
supply of en and field seeds on hand 
and a list made of such as will be needed 
a little later on. How many times one is 
delayed in planting a certain variety of 
vegetable or grain, at a time when delays 
are most vital, just because he overlooked 
ordering the seed in time. 

No pains should be spared in laying the 
foundation for good crops by getting seed 
of the very best quality and purity, and 
varieties suited to our soil and climate: 
Here is the one place in raising a ¢ 
where the bare expenditure of money will 
do as much toweed & successful harvest as 
will many long hours in the hot sun later 
on. A few cents seemingly saved in the 
spring by buying ch r seed will result 
many times in a multiplied loss at harvest. 
If there is one thing in which it does pay 
to get the best, it is garden and field seeds. 
For instance, I have seen farmers go into a 
store and buy clover seed infested with 
dock and buck plantain just because it was 
fifty cents a bushel cheaper. Happily the 
number of this kind of farmers is rapidly 
getting smaller. 

Selections should consist mainly of well 
known varieties that can be relied upon, 
and the seed of which can be bought at 
reasonable prices. It doesn’t pay to 
splurge on highly touted new varieties, 
no matter how big the claims. Neither 
does it pay to ignore new varieties, for the 
grower of improved grains and vegetables 
ean always depend upon getting a pre- 
mium for his seed. The best course, itseems, 
is to follow the advice old Samantha 
Allen was so fond of giving, and “be 
meejum.” That is, to test out new vari- 
eties that seem likely to succeed, in a small 
way at first. 

We would not plant seeds saved from 
mixed varieties, for mixing nearly always 
brings deterioration. If a little more 
dependence were placed upon the reliable 
specialist who grows acres of one variety 
under the most favorable conditions— 
who cures and cares for the seed in the 
most improved manner—and a little less 
upon the old seed sack, the average farm 
garden would without doubt make a much 
better showing.—A. C. P. 






































Four steps in the hemp industry—the long, slow, tedious job of harvesting by han 
and long hours, the new hemp harvester pulled by a tractor making speed at 














d, breaking by hand, a relic of the days of cheap labor 
harvest time, and the first nechenieal : 


scutchers. 
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Muddy Roads 


SHAFER ROLLER BEARING 
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and Your 


Bearings 


You splash through mud and water hub deep, 
your tires are down to bedrock, you can’t take 
your hand off the wheel for a second, it takes 
some driving to keep her in the road, you 
don’t know what you are hitting down under- 


Have Shafers put in the front wheels of your 
car, and you will never have trouble 
no matter how rough the road or how hard 
you drive, for Shafer Roller are 
automatically self-aligning. The cone rides 

with every deflection of the 


neath until you feel the 
shock, the jar or twist in the 
steering wheel. 


Your front wheel bearings 
are taking real punishment. Thous- 
and po blows from every angle, 
tremendous monetary side thrusts, 
the kind of going that does more 
damage to a bearing in an hour than 
all the load you could pile on top 
would do in a week. Are your 
bearings built to stand it? 


Shafer Bearings are because the 
Shafer concave rollers are placed at 
a 20 degree angle against the convex 
surfaces of outer race and inner 
cone in such a way that every shock, 
no matter from what direction it 
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| en Now Ready 


For Front Wheels 

OAKLAND DODGE 
%, MB All models 

6A, 6, 9, 29,8, 11, 18 
FORD 
All Models 
ALLEN 

AUBURN 


19’ «> 16-17-18-19-20 


CHEVROLET 


FP, FA. Baby Grand, 40 


OVERLAND 


81, 83, 8B, 90T, «T 


VIM TRUCK 
20, 21 1916-17-18-19 
an ROAMER Scripps-Booth 








comes, is received on the full length 
of each roller. 


~\ Send for Folder ee 





spindle and keeps in contact 
with all rollers all the time 
no matter what happens. 
This is an exclusive er 
feature. 


The Shafer is the only 100% 
load capacity bearing that is 
made. Built upon a new en- 
gineering principle (see 
cross section drawi the Shafer 
will stand as much side thrust as 
it does radial or top load. 


_ At most dealers, Exact replace- 


ment for cup and cone bearings as 
well as others—easily installed. 
Write us, giving name of dealer, 
and learn how to reduce front 
wheel repair bills, 


Geo. D. Bailey Co. (S72) 4500 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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EARLIER MATURITY OF CORN 


Some Methods Which Shorten the Growing Season 








A 





rhe difference between fertilized and unfertilized corn is shown distinctly in this picture. The fertilizer was used on part of the field 

at the rate of two hundred and fifty pounds per acre, hill dropped. 
or at any rate cultivation at the right time. I believe we can 
well afford to sacrifice a little speed in haying to give the corn 
more cultivation at this time instead of neglect. More culti 


vation meang more profits. 
Another —- that impresses many as bad business is the 
Cc 


earlier variety of corn has made its appearance. Not 

so, but we fear that there are some who put too much 
dependence upon the early varieties of corn and are hoping and 
praying that still earlier varieties will be developed. And should 
we get still earlier varieties the chances are that some would 
be looking for something else. In developing earlier varieties 
the size of the stalk, ear, or both must sacrificed to some extent. 

We thoroly approve of corn breeding and particularly for 
early varieties, but do object to growers slackening on corn 
eulture practices that are good and pinning their hopes on 
early varieties with the expectation that the variety can insure 
a eorn ¢rop with little effort on the grower’s part. One might 
safely bet that if our grandfathers could return to this earthly 
world, they could still grow a good crop of corn by some of 
their good, old-fashioned methods of caring for corn. They 
practiced some good common sense and careful cultural prac- 
tices. Lf we begin to reflect we realize that we are guilty of some 
very poor corn culture practices in some of our corn growing 
seetions of t day. A lot of these bad practices grew out of pro- 
crastination and the pinning of our hopes to the variety to do 
most in securing a mature crop of corn. 

Every corn growing state has its favorite varieties of corn 
and it has early varieties of note. There is no need to mention 
any particular variety in a discussion of this kind. We want 
to get at some of the cultural practices—good and bad. 

It is said that “Corn is king,” and the King is gradually ex- 
panding his domains because the cornbelt is pushing north- 
ward, eastward, and in all directions. On the northern side of 
the belt the maturing of corn is somewhat of a problem and 
requires careful study. The corn grower in the more renowned 
corn states has his troubles at times, too. It seems that our 
seasons are shortening and the date of spring planting getting 
later and later. It looks as if the late planting is getting to be 
a habit. Everybody used to think that corn had to be planted 
by May Ist, without fail and they usually planted then. Today 
we feelluckyif the corn is planted by June Ist, in some sections. 
Some seem to have accepted June Ist, as the regular planting 
date, and no doubt Soul hesitate at planting earlier if possible. 
In our northern section the earliest plantings certainly look 
more thrifty and far more promising. Therefore, it looks ad- 
visable to take a chance on early planting, win or lose, and the 
odds will no doubt be in favor of a win in the majority of cases. 

When the writer was a boy, it was a common practice to 
startdragging the corn field before the corm was up. We thought 
this method kept down sprouting weeds and conserved moisture 
besides making it easier for the corn to break thru the surface. 
I believe we were quite right. We kept on dragging until the 
corn was several inches high. Some t weeders and [ am 
satisfied that this method was still better. Of course, we broke 
off some corn and shut our eyes but the results were good. 
Even the cultivator was put to work and everybody felt that 
corn should be cultivated at least five or six times before being 
left to fight for itself. When the sulky cultivator could no 
longer be used, the one-horse, walking cultivator was put to, 
work. Many times it was only possible to see the horse’s 
head above the rows. Of course, some corn was broken down 
and the horse lived high but I honestly believe we did more 
good than harm by this shallow cultivation. In those days it 
seems to me that we did not stop cultivation because of showers. 
Of course, we didn’t go to extremes either in working wet soil. 

Today we have sections where the corn is cultivated once or 
twice and then the growers wonder why the corn 1s late in 
maturing. Plenty of good cultivation at the right time is manure 
to the corn crop, as far as rapid growth is concerned. One can 
fairly see the corn grow after good cultivation. Today some of 
our corn fields are a mass of weeds due tothe lack of cultivation, 


N“ doubt some would judge from the heading that a new 


practice of drilling corn instead of checking it. Of course, there 
are arguments in favor of drilling but not as many as there are 
for checking. In most of the drilled field s there is a mass of 
weeds along the corn row to rob it of food, moisture, and 
warmth. These same weeds are seeding the whole farm to weeds 
and seattering themselves over on a neighbor’s farm. How can 
corn make an early maturity under such retarding conditions? 
I believe two cultivations at mght angles, as practiced in checked 
cornfields, are worth four cultivations in one direction as prac- 
ticed with the drilling system. Certainly the checked system 
is the more advan us for keeping the cornfield clean, 
level, and well mulch These conditions will hasten maturity 
of corn and make better corn. A cultivated crop is supposed 
to be a clean crop. We are sup to grow cultivated cro 
in order to rid fields of weeds and still there are places where the 
cultivated crops are the ones to seed the farm to weeds. 

Talk to some corn growers and they will tell you that they 
are drilling corn to get more tonnage of silage. Perhaps the 
weeds give the extra tonnage in many cases but they are getting 
a lower grade of silage and no doubt producing manure that is 
full of weed seed. We might better be without some of the 
extra tonnage. As far as the extra corn tonnage is concerned 
the cases are few where there actually is an extra tonnage se- 
cured by drilling. Many corn growers have counted the stalks 
within a distance of three feet and four inches or three feet and 
six inches, ete., and found that they could have grown just as 
many stalks per acre by the check system and kept their corn 
muchcleaner. Theresultwould have been earlier maturing corn. 

Another practice that does not look good, particularly in cold 
and heavy soils, is deep planting. A kernel of corn possesses a 
definite amount of plant food for germination. The food 1s a 
source of energy and it takes energy to get out of some of our 
heavy soils. Why plant the corn too deep and expect it to get 
thru twice the distance for which nature provided it energy? 
A lot of the seed will never get thru and some of 1t will be weak 
growing. If the season is cold the co rnhas to remain dormant 
in the soil. The small plant uses food in this state and then 
lacks energy when conditions become favorable for germinatton. 
The chances are against a good stand on heavy soils where the 
corn is planted urireasonably deep. Stunted corn means im- 
mature » in the fall. 

Othe : aaeetions convince one that fall plowing and good 
spring Bllage before and after the corn is planted, bring earlier 
maturing corn. I have.seen fields where the plowing was finished 
in the spring. The corn was much inferior on the spring plow- 
ing. One could tell to the row where the fall plowing ended 

Our farmers top dress the fall plowed corn ground and work 
the manure in well. I think they practice a fine system in this 
respect but there is all the more reason why the manure should 
be as free as possible trom weed seed. Top dressing naturally 
is favorable to an early and rapid weed crop if the seeds are 
there.. Why not get them germinated and as S00n as 
possible? Weeds should encourage more cultivation and the 
extracultivationought to produce betterandearliermaturing corn. 

When our fathers were boys, -y 4 did a great deal of —- 
No one advocates much of that for corn growing today. 
we do some of the other things right and then use our more 
modern and efficient tillage machinery to advantage there will 
be little need for hoeing. 

Early selection of seed in the field; careful curing in a 
dry, ventilated room, followed by the game contilens 
spring, will turnish the proper kind of (Centinuea on page 91 
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Do You Know Hudson 


But Through Sheer Merit Alone 
Essex Made Its Thirty Mil- 
lion Dollar Sales Record 


Builds the Essex? 


Essex success has not been accidental. 
No one doubts its right to the position 
it holds. 


But how many know why Essex in its 
first year revealed qualities more mature, 
more evident of the influence of long ex- 
perience, than is commonly found in cars 
even in their third and fourth year. 


You will recall the Essex was announced 
one year ago without one word as to the 
identity of its builders. Not a claim was 
made for its performance. 


You were asked to go look at it, take a 
ride and form your own opinion. The 
Essex, we said, would have to speak for 
itself. 


Now that is has established itself, we 
reveal why Essex has all the qualities of 


_ ears of long development. 


Was Designed by 


Hudson Engineers 


They conceived it as they developed the 
Super-Six. All they learned about endur- 
ance, they incorporated in the Essex. 


They gave to the Essex the power that 
has made it famous in all quarters, Its 
speed js the result of what has been learned 
in making the Super-Six winner of all worth 


while speed records. 


The Essex can never be all that the 
Super-Six is for they are totally different 
types. 

But the Essex does bring quality and 
performance to a class field that was un- 
known. 


COCCI COC LCS DoCEELELE OOOO) 


The former owners of large costly cars 
that have adopted the Essex have not been 
Hudson users. They have come from 
other cars, cars that fall short of the 
Super-Six in all particulars save size and 
cost. 


The Essex appeals to such users because 
of its nimbleness. They like the way its 
performance compares with that of the 
Super-Six. You can see thisonevery hand. 
The two cars in any community that are 
most prominent because of their perform- 
ance ability are the Hudson Super-Six and 
the Essex. 


Essex Did. Not Need 


Hudson’s Endorsement 


Think of the advantages Essex has had. 
What ordinarily would have required years 
to perfect was made possible in the very 


first model. 


That is why 20,000 are now running, 
why more than $30,000,000.00 was paid 


for Essex cars in ten months. 


You have not needed the Hudson en- 
dorsement to understand Essex perform- 
ance. 


Essex has won its own way. Hudson 
gave it full benefit of the experience of its 
engineers and the ability of its manu- 
facturing organization. Its name was 


not needed. 

Now Hudson takes the same pride in 
acknowledging its kinship to Essex that a 
father might in speaking of his son who on 
his own account had made good. 
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Why Firestone 
gives much 


Firestone 












T= dealers say there is no argument—the Firestone Cord, 
compared side by side with any other, sells itself. 


No wonder. It is built to the largest standard oversize of 
the industry. 


It has much greater air capacity than the average. It 
contains much more material and it delivers extra mileage in 
proportion. The thicker, heavier tread, that looks and feels 
iad of its extra mileage, is another reason why it sells 
itself. 


And that tread is as good as it looks from the standpoint of 
preventing skid, slide or spinning of wheels. -It hasa tractive 
power never before equaled in a rubber tread, yet it has no 
inclosed hollows or suction features to be a drag on speed or 
a drain on power. 


Specify Firestone; your dealer is ready 
with just your size—Cord or Fabric. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


A LOOK INTO THE WE 


Which May Be a Cistern 


old oaken bucket and the 
bubbling spring have been haled into 
the courts of the chemical and bac- 


teriological laboratories and have been 
found guilty of carrying concealed weapons 
and of harboring dangerous characters. 
In spite of the tearful pleas of many poets 


and song writers they have been turned | and other 


over to the slender mercies of the sani- 
tarians who for a number of years have 
been collecting evidence in the cases of 


cistern is pretty conclusive proof of sewage 
or similar contamination. And forty-four 
out of the fifty sources of water supply had 
some of “bugs.” Bacillus coli is not 
dangerous by itself, an oie, - 
pearance is a warning to ge y an 

ns er disaster. Germs of typhoid fever 

diseases are often in 


the company of this invader that is more 





cly ae, Ite presence shows that 
the road for their entrance is wide open 














conclusion was 
water of the rains was allowed 
to run in carrying down bird 











It doesn’t look safe and it is not safe 
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in size and their owners ‘‘well fixed,” only 
two houses of the half hundred had a com- 
plete plumbing system. In one of these 
the pipes had burst due to freezing the 
winter before and had not been repaired. 
At three places a pump and sink were 
found in the kitchen and at one there was 
a@ pump on back porch. the farm 
where a spring supplied the water an 
engine pumped to watering tro for the 
li but the supply for the house had 
to be carried, probably by the women 
folks. On the remaining forty-three farms 
the water was drawn from the cistern or 
well by pumps of various kinds, mostly of 
the endless chain variety. Three of them 
were equipped with nothing but a bucket 
and rope. 

There are many farm folks who will 
throw up their hands in holy horror at 
such conditions. Cistern water! Pulling 
up water hand over hand with a rope! 
But the chances are that it will not be 
necessary to travel far to find something 
about as bad with less excuse for its ex- 
istence. There is a wealthy Iowa county 
that has an idea it is about as modern as 
anything you can find in the country, yet 
recently a young fellow who was interested 
in finding out about that county’s ways 
found a very large number of we 
that were dangerous from the stand- 
point of sanitation. Yet drilling a 





Almost anything can drown sorrows 
here and those use the water are 
apt to find them. 


various agencies versus the farm 
family. Included in the list along 
with the bucket and the spring is 
the shallow well and the cistern 
that supplies drinking water. 
These primitive sources of water 
supply remain in use on thousands 
of farms in spite of all that is 
written about the rapid adoption 
of modern methods and equi 
ment. In some localities nearly 
all farmers depend upon springs, 
shallow wells or cisterns and in far 
too many cases the location is just 








well there is not a difficult piece of 
work. There were wells there, 
shallow open ones, where the water 
was pulled up in a bucket with a 
rope and no windlass. A lot of 
them were polluted but it was a 
noticeable fact that the well-made 
dee» ones were usually clean and 
safe, even tho little care had been 
taken in protecting the tops. 

In recent years the country has 
been losing some of its prestige as 
the place where health meets you at 
the front gate and stays with you 
all the time you are there. Country 
air has been doing its duty. There 
is no doubt about its purity. But 
the water supply deserves the sus- 








what it should not be. 


The persistence of the insani- If you were to meet this water hole in a 
Cc 


tary water supply is easily ex- 
plained. The shallow well, or 

spring or cistern has supplied water for 
years and years and so far as the owners’ 
knowledge goes no sickness in the family 
has ever been traced to it. Why should he 
ehange? Then there is the factor of cost. 
In some of these regions you will find that 
@ deep drilled well costs a lot of money— 
from $500 to $1000 is not uncommon. ‘The 
thought of spending that much money on 
a hole inthe —— inclines many people 
to take a chance on the elusive germ which 
some folks think is after all only the fiction 
of queer scientists. It is rather easy for a 
dollar to put a germ out of sight. 

Some of the prosperous sections of the 
middle west are pock-marked with these 
shallow holes in the ground that serve as 
germ traps and containers for all sorts of 
pollution. In one county in one of the best 
agricultural states (Tloward county, Ma.) 
a recent investigation showed that a large 
share of the farms had water supplies that 
were a constant menace to health. In that 
locality drilling a safe deep well thru 
several strata of rock is as costly as build- 
ing a big brick silo or a hog barn. As a 
consequence the main dependence for 
water is put in the eistern. Of fifty farms 
that were picked out at random all but 
two used the cistern as the source of drin|- 
ing water. One used a spring and the 
—¥ got its supply from 2 shallow dug 
we 

Now the presence of that well known 
germ, Bacillus coli, in a well, spring or 





esert you would hesitate to drink. 
droppings and other dirt from 
the roof. By deflecting the 


first water of every rain to the 
ground the man who feels that 
e must use a cistern for = 
purpose can increase hi 
chances of having good water. 
The chemists found that all 
of the water samples from these 
fifty farms contained some free 
ammonia which is nearly al- 
ways an indication that ma- 
terial of animal origin is pres- 
ent. Cisterns badly located 
and having poor walls and 
covers may get it thru seepage 














from barnyards or outhouses or 
from dirt carried to the plat- 
form and washed thru the 
cracks. “ 
Nitrogen in the form of 
nitrites when found in water is considered 
by authorities on water supply to be suffi- 
cient reason for condemning the supply as 
unfit for humans. From this standpoint 
we few of those farms could make the 


othe men who examined these farm 
water supplies did so with the maim idea of 
te. ine on sanitary conditions, but 
est, 


water s 


washed 


found out a few other things of imter- 
i to women and to manu- 


facturers of slates ies who are 


anxious to increase their business. Altho 





many of these farms were above 200 acres 








The owner of this place has done his best to protect the 


upply in the cistern. It is possible to run the 


first water out on the ground until the roof has been 


. The cover is as as can be made. 


picion that has been cast upon it. It is 
spoiling a reputation that is otherwise 
good. There are city people who go out to 
get the country air and sunshine and who 
have their drinking water shipped to them 
in bottles. It is about time to that 
reputation. Not just for the sake of sum- 
mer visitors but to make the country safe 
a * amr family. 
ell? 


Crowding and bad ventilation are 
source of many losses in flocks that 
otherwise fairly well managed, 
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Haynes factories at Kokomo, Indiana, devoted exclu 
sively to the manufacture of —~y character cars. 
Ha laynes made. 


ynes cars are ninety per cent 
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GREATEST YEAR IN HAYNES HISTORY 
PROVES WORTH OF CHARACTER CARS 





Car—7 Passenger 


6 Cylinder Tourin . 


12 Cyfinder Touring Car—7 Passenger 





6 Cylinder Roadster—4 doors, 4 Passenger 
Cylinder Roadster 4doors, 


4 Passenge 





@ @ 


6 Cylinder Coupe—4 Passenger 
12 Cylinder Coupe—4 Passenger 








6 Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger 
12 Cylinder Sedaa—7 Passenger 





6 Cyli ndet Limousine—7 Passenge 


Cord tires ant woouen wheels standard 
equipment on all a2 cylinder cars. Cord 
tires and five wire ire wheels etandar de w 
ment on all twelve culinder car 

wheels optionul equipment, at an extra 
charge, On a 4 - 


Attention Haynes Owners! 


Special Sale of attractive De- 

mountable Tops. lf you drive 

one of the following Haynes 
models, write us for demountable 

top prices and details. 

Moa) s Mosel Ss ba h 2 rs) 

pode -- R (4 fase.) poses) 


4 Model 3 
Model 87- (4 Pass.) Hed. i 3” "tT dong ts 'pe) 
jel 44-T 


|| Medel (4 Pass.) 


I diate D. ble Top Deliveries 


YNES 




















WW: WISH to express our profound appre- 
ciation of the meaning of the public 


approval bestowed upon the Haynes. 


The past year has been the crowning year in the history 
of America’s first and oldest successful manufacturers of 
motor cars. We feel that the success of the Haynes has 
been more than popularity— it is acceptance by the car 
user of the value of the vital factors of character which 
are deftly combined in the Haynes. 


Beauty, strength, power and comfort—these are the 
four essential factors of car character. For the Haynes 
they have crystallized the good repute of the past twenty- 
seven years into a solid foundation of good will which is 
worth vastly more to us than any other testimonial 
which pa j be given. 


A Haynes user knows what a Haynes car means. There 
are thousands upon thousands in use to-day giving service 
and satisfaction. No safer guarantee is there than the 
tried and tested judgment of such a iarge number of 
astute investors. A growing clientele points the way to 
judge the worth of a company’s product. 


We hope to be able to keep pace with the demand, and 
to that end our producing facilities have been and are 
being enlarged. Again, however, we would state that no 
Haynes car can leave our factory until it has satisfied 
our engineers, designers and inspectors that it is fully 
up to the rigid Haynes standard of beauty, Pte 
power and comfort, 


A new catalog, beautifully Mlustrated, will be sent on request. Address Dept. 227. 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 





The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by the Government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., was invented, designed and ouilt by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by TheHaynes Automobile Company. 








1893—-THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1920 












































REMOVING ERGOT FROM RYE 
R. BURKEY, a cornbelt far- 
mer who has been growing rye 
successfully for some years, 
the recent crop of threshed grain badly 
mixed with large purplish bodies, suggest- 
ting big curved rye grains. These, as he 
later learned, were caused by the disease 
known as “Ergot,” sometimes called 
“spurred” or “horned” rye and for a 
long time considered in all probability as 
the greatest enemy of rye. Lately asimple 
method of combatting this trouble has 
been found and its dangers are much les- 
sened. 

Ergot is a fungous disease commonly 
affecting the heads of rye and barley, but 
not necessarily limi to these cereals. 
It oceurs occasionally on wheat and rarely 
in oats. It is readily recognized, especially 
in rye, by the much enlarged and changed 
appearance of the grain caused by the 
growth of the fungus within. This not 
only causes a reduced 
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carry the possibility of infection, and when 
these are removed the trouble is eliminated 
and the seed may be used with safety. 

a 


The Lh. grain is of too irregular 
shape usually too badly broken to be 
removed from rye _ cae It is 
slightly lighter in weight t the rye but 
not en so to be taken cut with the 
air blast of the fanning mill. It can, how- 
ever, be separated from the healthy 
oy by a brine solution dense enough to 

oat the ergot but allow the rye to sink. 
For this purpose, a twenty percent salt 
brine bath, made by mixing forty pounds 
of salt in twenty-five gallons of water, 
works very well. The good kernels sink 
while the ergot and weak seeds come to 
the top where they can be skimmed off. 

The method of using two half-barrels or 
tubs, as is common practice in treating 

ins for smut, works very well. Each 
alf barrel contains a screened, plugged 
hole just above the bottom. The one-haif 
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and between these lay small, irregular hol- 
lows. The shale, clay and small stone 
mixed with the soil appeared to stamp it 
forever with the seal “worthless.” 

Such land was “for sale” after the pass- 
ing of the steam shovel and at almost any 
price offered. A curious farmer saw sweet 
clover beginning to creep in along th: 
earlier abandoned tracts and watched it. 
The clover prospered. He invested in a 
small acreage and sowed sweet-clover seed 
on it. It grew and thrived. He went to 
work leveling down his tract and also tried 
a patch of alfalfa on it. That also grew. 

men saw the point and stepped in. 
The worthless land Saeed to produce two 
valuable crops, and the adjoining towns 
began to see a future for themselves after 
the passing of the coal digger. Suiting the 
crop to the land worked the change. 

In spite of teaching and example we still 
see farmers trying to grow crops unsuited 
to their land. They fail, but stubbornly 
keep on in the rut. Often a change of 
crops or methods will bring success out 
of an apparently hopeless situation. Men 
are still gambling t rain will, in semi- 
arid sections, come and make a summer- 
maturing crop, like corn, that will “pay.” 
If they fail they are “out of luck” and try 





again. Thousands of acres are annually 
profitless because the right crop is not 
grown. corn will 
not grow, sorghum and 





ield by blasting the 
Sowers and replacing the 
kernels, but it is highly 
objectionable on account 
of the poisonous proper- 
ties in the ergot ies. 
They contain a poisonous 
substance, sometimes used 
in medical practice, and if 
consumed as food may 
ive disastrous results. 
ft has been claimed that 
abortion in animals is 
caused by feeding rye 
infected with this fungus, 
while humans consuming 
any quantity of it suffer 
disturbances known as 
“e a 
Not only is ergot-in- 
fected rye a poor food 
grain but of no value as 
grain, since these 
ergot bodies carry the 
disease back to the field. 





kafir and a dozen crosses 
of the two win with little 
rain. In western Okla- 
homa the maize crop is 
retty certain and takes 
e place of corn. The 
more Ae y land a is = 
crop) is worth, 
greater the loss. 
Sometimes one farmer 
a the same crop 
a hill farm has washed 
into the lowlands because 
it was not seeded down to 
or some legume. The 
Shio farmers who had 
limestone ridges saw with 
dismay their soil grow 
thinner and thinner. Ruin 
seemed staring them in 
the face. Then it was 
found that these lime 
ridges were the ideal home 





Rye soaffected should not 
be sown. It transmits 
the disease to the next 
crop. With the first few 
days of warm, moist 





Cleaning and grading grain for seed. It pays to take out the weed 
seed and light kernels, saving only the best for seed and raising 
the weight per bushel of the market grain enough to demand a 
higher price for grain sold. 


of alfalfa. The dairy cow 
and alfalfa made the coun 
try over. 

If there is any fertility 
some crop will grow on it. 
Because land is “sour’’ is 








weather in the spring, the 
ergot carried to the field 
in the seed of the fall planting resumes ac- 


tive growth and produces spores to renew 
the trouble. These infect the blooming 
heads when the ovaries of the host plant 


are most susceptible. The diseased ovary 
of the rye develops rapidly and produces 
a sort of honey-dew stage attracting flies, 
gnats, and other insects fond of sugar, to 
aid in distributing the disease. When the 
grain is matured, the brown ergot body is 
completely formed, remains in the rye 
head, is threshed into the grain whole or in 
broken parts, and carries the infection to 
be spread and multiplied in the next seed- 
ing. 
To remedy the trouble, land which has 
produced diseased rye should not be sown 
to rye again for two or three years. This 
avoids reinfection from the ergot that lives 
in the soil from one year to the next. It is 
desirable, in case the crop has been dis- 
eased, to put the land in some cultivated 
grain for the succeeding year or two in 
order to prevent any volunteer growth of 
rye or closely allied crop which is likely to 
be diseased and so continue the trouble. 
Fortunately, the infection is not carried 
on the outside nor within the healthy ap- 
pearing grains as is the case with cereal 
smuts, usually combatted by formalde- 
hyde. Such treatment will not suffice in 
this case. It is the ergot grains only that 


barrel with the brine is raised on a stand | so. 


no reason it should stay 
Lime is the answer to many 4 prob- 


just high enough to leave the plugged hole lem; for lime is necessary to the growth of 


over the other half barrel containing the 
infected seed. The brine is left to run on 
the grain, mixed by stirring, and the ergot 
skimmed off. e two containers are 
then interchanged, untreated seed put into 
the lower one and the brine drained on it 
from above. The treated seed is then 
washed with two or three changes of fresh 
water, and then spread out to dry. Un- 
treated seed is put into the empty con- 
tainer and the process repeated using the 
same brine over and over agai ; 
Recent trials by this method have found 
it entirely reliable. Working at ordinary 
rate the brine does not stay on the seed 
long enough to harm it, and no injury to 








germination results. The meth is 
simple enough and rapid enough that no 
one needs to feel greatly worried about 
removing ergot from rye either for seed or 
food in reasonable quantities.—W. A. A. 


SUITING THE CROP TO THE LAND 

“That land is ruined,” said an onlooker 
who was viewing the tracts “‘stripped” for 
coal in a western state recently. He was 
wrong. Of oe SP. meant for farming 
u , and his verdict appeared to 
osattanestiiie. The prt shovel had 
laid gigantic furrows many feet across, 


legumes. “Alfalfa will not grow on our 
land,”’ was the reiterated remark in my 
section till it be to be believed. But 
not all men ieved it. They sowed 
alfalfa with partial success, for lack of 
innoculation prevented complete success. 
When this was established alfalfa grew on 
almost every farm. An analysis of soil 
will tell us where we stand if we do not 
already know. Some crops will grow on 
almost every type of soil. It is up to us to 
get the right one.—D. H., Kans 


Whe lubri Son t lacking, the 
en proper lubrication is i 

result is usually overheated bearings. In 
that case it is always best to take down the 
bearing without y and clean out all 
burned oil, whether the surface of the 
metal has been injured or not. When oil 
burns in a bearing, it is apt to form a hard 
or gummy substance which collects in the 
oil-distributing grooves preventing thoro 
lubrication no matter how much oil is 
used. Before the oil can again flow freely 
around the bearing this gummy substance 
must be semeved from the grooves.— 


be | L. F. C. 
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The small car is moderately priced because it is a small car—not because 
poor materials are used in its construction. Maintain its efficiency and 
economy by using Michelin Tires. 

Small size Michelins are made of the same quality materials, by the same 
careful workmen, in the same modern factory that have made Michelin 
Ring-Shaped Tubes and other Michelin products famous. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, Milltown, N. J. 
Dealers in all parts of the world 
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AN OFFICE FOR EVERY FARM 


"The average farmer never will run his 
farm as a business until he has some 
kind of an office to do business in. 
I do not know what the dictionary defin- 
ition of office is, but as far as the word 
signifies in farming it just means some 
nee in the farmhouse which is the farm- 
er’s particular spot. A small room would 
be best, and maybe the farmhouse of the 
future will have such a room in its plan; 
but, if not a room, then an office corner in 
the living room, where at a desk with 
everything at hand a farmer when he has 
the time can sit-down to do his figuring and 





writing. Just the sight of such a place is 
an incentive to make use of it. 


Even our blacksmith has a desk. Then, 
think of me trying to run my farm of 200 
acres without any sort of a to do m 
aecounting. Simee I am fixed up here 
Fede pny ag gy feng ey 
them right up to date. I know 

much | spent last year and what uns 
for and how much I made and how I made 
it. I can tell you how last month’s work 
com with the same month last year, 
and I know ehether the fara fs poring 6 


dividend or only wages. 
“The iter we t soon after 
the desk. I figured it out this way. It has 


become so nowadays that a letter from a 
business house written in long hand makes 





At least, that is what I have 
found out.” 

The farmer who thus de- 
livered himself of “‘them’s my 
sentiments” was seated at a 
desk in a corner of the living 
room and the desk was sup- 
nlied with ledgers, letter 
files, etc., and at the nght of it 
there was a low table with a 
t riter and adding ma- 
} sep it. 

The cousin from town who 
had come in and found the 
farmer cousin checking u 
columns of figures on the add- 
ing machine had exclaimed, 
“Well, this looks like busi- 
ness.” 

“What do you mean, busi- 
ness?”’ inquired the farmer. 

“Oh, addin machine, 
typewriter, sell-tep desk. 

n’t many farmers have 
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ought to know forshe dese neariy 


all w on it for me. eeping 
monthly records of two milkings a Jay for 
busy if there “) Ther tae . 

was not g to 
do on it. Just think of the time it saves.’ 

We discussed that for a moment and 
then the farmer turned to his wife, “I have 
been thinking we ought to get a safe now 
to keep the books and records in. 

“But, where will you put it, James?” 

“I guess you are right. When we build 
the new house, I see ae Vl a t 
& room on purpose for my things.’ 
“That is certainly what you are going t 


have,” e up wife with an eager 
look of — “A little office; I have it 
all planned just where it is to be and how 
big and everything.”—F. L. C., Iowa. 


WHY WILL NOT FARMERS WRITE? 
Within the last few weeks the farmere 
of this neighborhood and the ones espe 
cially connected with the local church have 
tried their best to get a change in our 
telephone system. The preacher with 
a congregation of probably 175 gave s 
talk on the matter on Sunday morning 
and urged the members to get after the 
Utilities Commission of Ohio and tel 
them what we want. I wrote a letter 
and had a reply soon saying that their 
telephone expert would be on the job 
as soon as possible. I knew that one of 
my neighbors wrote. I supposed that 
at least twenty-five men bed written 
to the Commission about the matter. 
Far more than that number were 
kicking every time there was anybody 
to kick to, and it wouldseem they would 
spend thetimeandstamp to get results. 
Yet, when 
the phone ex- 


4 
4-3 








2. 
“Maybe not,” said the 
farmer and then he had de- 
livered his “sentiments” expressed above. 
“T used to keep my writing materials,” 
he went on, “up on the clock shelf and my 
account books (there wasn’t much in 
them) in the book case and my letters in 
the top dresser drawer. Then, when I got 
around to figure - profits and losses, 
which wasn’t very often, I would clear off 
a place at the dining table and get things 
out. I would sit down to work, only to 
jump up every few minutes to look for 
something. 

“One night I was fussing around about 
a letter rom an implement company 
which I could not find when Mrs. B. spoke 
up, “James, you ought to have a desk 
where you could keep everything together 
and have things handy when you want to 
work. It would save you alotofbother.” 

“Tt sure would,’ I answered, but that 
was all there was to it at that time. The 
next thing I knew it was Christmas morn- 
ing and this desk was in my stocking. 
Considerable present, don’t you think? 
I guess it took all the egg money Ellen had 
saved that summer. 

“Well, it was worth it, wasn’t it?” 
Ellen looked up from sewing to say. “I 
got tired of always having James fussing 
around and hunting for things and worry- 
ing because he wasn’t keeping his ac- 
counts. He has had so much good out of 
the desk, that I wouldn’t care if I had 
spent all my egg money which I didn’t.”’ 

“Right you are, Ellen. I ought to have 
had a place like this long ago. It would 


have been money in our pockets. When 
you stop to think about it, it is ridiculous 
for anyone to try to run a farm business 


without at least a desk. There is scarcely 
a business in town, no matter how small, 
without an office corner of some kind. 









Two simple, 
yet well 
equipped 
farm offices. 
It is not 
always the 
most elaborate 
and expensive 
equipment 
that gives the 
best service. 





ert camé 

ere and 
talked with 
us, he told 
the preacher 
that he had 
received just 
three letters 
in all. Yet 
he came and 
looked inte 
our trouble 
just with 
that much 
assurance 
that we need 
ed help. Now 
what would 
have been 
the result if 
he had re- 
ceived the 
letters of 
twenty-five 








you think right away, ‘Can’t be much of a 
usiness concern if they don’t use a type- 
writer.’ What is the matter with farmers, 
was the thought that came to me, that 
they are the only class doing business 
who are not making use of the typewriter? 
Then I looked at the order I had just made 
out on a sheet of tablet paper with pen 
and ink (I have used a pencil for such 
correspondence) and thought how it would 
strike the city business man. Wouldn’t 
he have more respect for me as a customer 
if the order were typewritten and on a 
business letter-head?”’ 

“Well, we bought the typewriter and 
both Ellen and I can use it now pretty well, 
and this is our letter-head—” He held up 
a sheet of good bond paper with the name 
of the farm at the top.%“Do you know 
there has been the biggest difference in the 
kind of service we have been getting since 
we began using the typewriter and the 
letter-heads. 

“A year ago we joined the cow testing 
association and it was after that we bought 
the adding machine. 

“We couldn’t run the farm without our 

machine,” broke in Mrs. B, 





_ farmers? It 
would not have made him come any 
sooner, that is sure, but it certainly would 
have shown him that we were interested 
in what we wanted. As it is, he probably 
had the idea—and rightly too—that we 
did not care a rap whether we had a phone 
or not when it came right down to brass 
tacks. 

If there is a bill before our congress or 
our state legislature for passage or rejec- 
tion I went how many of our farmers 
write in their wishes? I wonder why we 
do not? 

You may think that a member of the 
legislature does not care what you think. 
He is going to vote as he wishes. Well, 
there you are mistaken in almost every 
case. Members of the legislature want to 
know what the — who elected them 
want done. They may have decided 
which way to vote but enough letters or 
telegrams will cause them to stop and re 
consider. Really the letters are the best, 
if there is time, because telegrams are a 
little too suspicious sometimes when all 
coming at one time and with about the 
same trend and will make the representa- 
tive think it is a paidset of telegrams.—E. R. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 ro 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
amp rrom 8,000 ro 12,000 mies on Triage 








Tas NEW 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX POUR DOOR SEDAN [S POWERED WITH THE SAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGIN 








Cy= thing, above all others, singles out 
this new Oakland Sensible Six four 
door Sedan for especial consideration—that 
is its pronounced and unrivaled value. It is 
a car embodying all the comfort and relia- 
bility that ample size and sound construction 
can give. It is a car mechanically so effi- 
cient that, under all conditions, it delivers 
the maximum of service at the minimum of 
cost. It is a car so well and completely 
appointed that every essential convenience 
is included in its standard equipment. Yet 
the purchase price of this Oakland Sensible 
Six four door Sedan is relatively very low. 
The moderate investment it represents, and 
the fine and spirited character of the car’s 
performance, combine in this Oakland to a 
value as conspicuous in the present market 
as it is unusual. 





Mons. 340: Towmuwoa Caz, $1165; Roaperen, $1156; Four Door Sepan, $183 
Cours, $2825; F.0.8. Pewriac, Miron. Apprriona. cor Wme Ware. Eqoirmant. O88 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 





OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 
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NATIONAL 


SALES 
WEEKS 


Feb 42 to 282 





A Better Stand of 
Corn or Your Money Back 


O amount of corn weather—no amount of cultivating—no amount of 
care—will e up for seed that have been planted too deep or tooshallow; 
for seed that have been “killed” in the hopper—or left uncovered—or 

“washed out”, for hills missed by the ‘ey = or dnaneged 1 in cultivation. 


stronger than ever before—thus insuring, if 
possible, even better results. 


To use a Hayes Four Wheel is the best crop 
insurance you can get. Not alone because of 
its wondertul planting efficiency. Not alone 

thousands of farmers, big canning 
companies, and agricultural colleges endorse it. 


Here, for the first time, a corn planter is 
actually guaranteed to produce a better stand 
of corn. Not in mere words—but in black and 
_ over the signature of the manufacturer. 

the "tlayes local dealer. Have him read 
mtg Crop Guarantee” attach 


planting; that Hayes users harvest the ~ VY 

chan ihe Ree each Ha yes machine geod thatthe - se 
Wheel has es does not p! uce a better sta 

Dy the “Chan of Mighty ‘Yieldo” Te ” Tts you may return it to your dealer an oar 

a standard none 


been the ‘ ne ion ¢ 
record i _ the eouk bal money will be refunded. 
, Remember this tee is made by the 

In all these years the eyes Conpeny, t expresses our faith in the 

— _ me came, Nothing he pe Hayes Four eel, alter 33 years of ex- 
e mac ce. 

Save eS TSS is Ce ae Oe? a = 
efficient machine as the Hayes of 1886. Insure a big crop from your a acres y Ege 
onl a ou can possibly detect is dee ing with the Hayes Four Wheel— 
tole we uilding the Hayes better and planter with a Big Crop Guarantee, 


Million Dollar Corn Planter Book 


Write fi 7 « cxay of tha Hiayes Planter Book. dt is pronounced the best book on corn 
ice a Describes and prastvates te he distinctive features of che Hiapae. 


plan 
Tells » ead dis Ga Gaus a spots,” and how the Ha 
them. Wi fi TN at, Mail a postal today. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., DEPT. 10, GALVA, ILL. ® 


CHour Wheel 
PLANTER 
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Owna’SELECTED’ Farm 


In Western Canada 
_—itake Bigger Profits! 


wmepdoetal eppertent tn the world for Busi- 
in the ELECTED’: * Farms which can 





pene racer tor ’ ue to C= 23 alddg the lines of the 
“SELECTED” Farms 


These “SELECTED” Farms are carefully chosen from 
the Americas t — ¥._, wheat and cattle country in 


pectin «00 mies of lot of raiway; whose ~ } I~ TS 


A “Cordial Welcome 
Western Canada,extends a helpful hand to 


y qo = _ aplencid schools, ty Pp a 
e@ — warm, sun summers cold, 
ith winters await you fron in this wonderfully C7" 


Big Profits in b omy Dairying, 
Beef a 


Ee 


tytn be 
Pand toake ne asses, whi ‘= 

etandi ° fine aes Cattle an =f 

@rices without grein 


Low Taxes—Easy Terms 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 


stecta to eh rates will be made for 


pa Hadwaye Pal MAIL COUPON TODAT! 
_—— ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee Ge eee oy 
DEWITT FOSTER, } 
— |) = —— uae 

Dept, 1502 License Bike ». Chicage. 
send me free and) without obligation to me 
complete information on tbe items concerning W est- 

con Conade chee below: 


portunities for big profits in wheat 
Big money-maki 
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AFlofiau Hog 
Won Grand Prize 


At International Live Stock Show’ 
Florida cattle also are prize-winners: 
Jacksonville is center of live stock industry: 


Book, JACKSONVILLE “AZIZ” 


Telle why the big Armour packing t was located 
tin Jacksonville; gives dependablefactsabout con- 
ditions which make stock raiming unusually 










profitable in Florida and neighboring 
states, Free. Write today for copy. 


(ity Acvertising Department 
City Ball, 










TT0-ACRE FARM M $5000 5000 :: Stock, poultrs, 
harness, wacous, long list complete implements. crops 
in barn. Né ar rn. Rotown. 160 scres titiage, 30-cow 
pasture; much fruit. 10-reom house, stock barn, horse 
arn, hay barn, 2 poultry houses. Agod owner to re- 
tire now sells ail 50000, easy terms. Details page % 
Strout's Catal 4 Farm Bargains 23 Sts ates; copy free. 
RB. A. Strout Farm Agency, 922-(N. Marquette Ride . Chicago. 


SOUTH DAKOTA e222": 


with state loans at 

low interest. Lands 
near market, school, and church can thus be dought 
with amall investment. For state bulletins uc 
tion and values write a — ~ of Imm ng 
Chas. NeCaffree, Commi sstorer. 


LANDS IN MICHIGAN'S BEST COUNTIES 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


STRAIGHTENING DRAINS 

On many farms there are natural drains 
such as small branches, the outlets or 
springs, ete., a oe Se 
and oecupy more land than 
carry off the water. 
sp 


by 
and possibl Aen quickly change 
the crook pe my pe me t line, direct 
from its course to ite mouth. 

t is se > e new 
sections of the drain as d as the origi- 
nal. If it is just ope up and the 
entrance to the old Beare. dammed, the 












pit. Furthermore, the shallow pit, as 
shown, makes the removal of the waste 
much easier than tho the —— were 
sunk in the ground, and yet it is deer 
to | enough to retain such leachings from the 
manure as may accumulate. 

Small amounts of manure held tem 
porarily in this way suffer but little de- 
preciation. The average rainfall will keer 
the mass moist enough to prevent heating, 
and subsequent “‘fire-fanging,’ ’ during such 
short time as it remains in the pit, while 
the rain which falls upon the pi cannot 
leach away soluble plant foods since these 
are retained by the concrete. It is evident, 
also, from the marks on the side of the 








channel, and make it just as 
wide and deep as is necessary. 
Many times the straighten- 
ing of a dram means the im- 
mediate > a bed of 
square 
land in the old 
b Ae t 
rought into permanen 
vation. As a rule, these 
corners are the most fertile on 


water will soon make its own 


ii 





ly takes no more time to plow 
and cultivate the 


= 











enlarged 
fields than it did when the old 
crooked drains wandered thru 
and cut the field inte odd- 
shaped lots. The cost is thus returned 
the very first season, and it will pay a 
dividend every season.—A. C. P. 


| NATIONAL TRACTOR SHOW 
The National Tractor Show which is to 
be held in Kansas City, Missouri, on 
February 16th to 20th, to be the 
largest and most complete show of its 
kind that has ever been held. More than 
four acres of floor co will be required 
to house the exhi and practically 
everything in the way of tractors and 
tractor equipment will layed. 

The National Tractor Show offers 
farmers of the middlewest an excellent 
opportunity to study power farming. It 
comes at a time when most of them can 
best get away from home and it providez 
the essentials of an efficient school. The 
tractors and machines are there for study 
and there are plenty of experts to point 
out the important features of the various 
types and makes. The fact that they are 
all housed im one building gives a fine 
opportunity to compare one with another 
and size up their merits. 

By no means all of the value from at- 
tending such shows is obtained from the 
experts or from the tractors on exhibition. 
Thousands of farmers come together and 
the value they derive from swapping ex- 
periences and ideas cannot be measured. 
A few days spent in visiting with brother 
farmers and in talking over exhibits is 
usually worth many times what it costs. 


SAFE UNDER THE EAVES 
That manure should not be allowed to 
stand under the barn eaves is an axiom in 
agricultural practice. Yet there are many 
barns of the older type where it is not pos- 
sible to dispose of it in a other cy t - 
to fork it out the 
stalls. How long it is on on to lie 
where it falls depends upon the thrift and 
understanding of the one responsible for 
its further handling. The eae 
illustration shows how one farmer 
a situation of this kind and met it in such a 
way that his barn wastes are not injured 
appreciably by exposure even under the 





Under the eaves and yet all right. 


barn that the age of a shallow pit of 
this kind t. the necessary — 
- to induce one to empt y 

fore the’ waste grows “mountain high” 
-- one often sees it.—O. C., Ill. 


POTATOES UNDER STRAW 

Two of my neighbors tried the experi- 
ment of covering potatoes with straw. 
a ! was eat a other pre two 
inches at planting, other prepara- 
ee ee e same as in 
ordinary methods of 

The a one neighbor planted was & 
dry one, and accounts, perhaps, for his 
crop of straw potatoes being practically a 
total failure. 

The other neighbor was more fortunate. 
He merely prepared his ground in the 
usual manner for planting potatoes. One- 
half the patch was planted in the usual 
way, cultivated the same as other 
crops. The other half of the plot was also 
prepared in the usual way till it came to 
covering the potatoes; they were covered 
only about one-half as deep—two inches. 

Before the weeds had time to come up 
much, and just before the potato plants 
came thru the ground, my Fie nd hauled 
out some old straw and scattered a layer of 
several inches over his potato patch. 
Telling me of the experience, these are his 
words, as nearly as [ remember them: 

“T didn’t think those straw potatoes 
would amount to much, so paid very little 
attention to them; never gave them any 
cultivation at all. I cultivated the other 

art - the patch several times, but I 

there were just as many, and 
probe. bly more, weeds in that part of the 
patch than there were im the part I had 
covered with straw. 
“It was rather a poor season for potatoes 
the | that year, and when I dug that = of the 
_ not covered with straw, I got very 
“spuds.”” When I began to dig the 
pont oe cov ~y ee om, I 
agreeably surprised to that t 
yielded about double what the other part 
of the patch had. The potatoes were 
scarcely under the surface of the soil, and 
so were much easier to dig than those not 





eaves of his barn. Not only has he pro- 





10 to 80 A. hardwood tracts. $15 to $30 ag A. , a 
aytmnents. Good for grains, stock ee itr Big 
oklet free. SWIGART LAND MPANY. 


V1259 First National Bank Building, ‘Chicago, mi. 





vided a shallow concrete pit to receive 


covered with the straw. This also tended 
to make them much cleaner.—M.C., Mo. 

















FIRST in six out of eight competi- 
tive tractor contests. Read the 
following, on fuel costs: 
Average of all tractors in contests, 
56.34 cents per acre; average of 
TWIN CITY in contests, 37.6 cents 
per acre. 


First of its type, the 16-valve-in-the- 
head TWIN CITY Tractor engine 
carries much of the responsibility for 
this remarkable showing. ause 
this construction givesgreater power, 
due to complete combustion, quick 
clearance of burned gases and rapid 
recharging of cylinders. Because of 
the economy obtained by perfect ker- 
osene burning, without water in- 


jectior., 


eal ~ 
as the locomotive 











Absence of vibration, hence longer 
life, is due to the counterbalanced 
crankshaft. 


These features, pice onape for years 
by engineers, produce the most 
powerful, economical and long-lived 
power unit. 

Never before has the farmer had the 
benefit of these featuresina tractor, 
on account of the extra high grade 
material necessary, the new manu- 
facturingequipmentrequiredand the 
additional machine work involved. 
In the TWIN CITY 12-20 you get them 
all—because it is built to do the work, 
not to meet a price. Write for full in- 


formation on this most efficient tractor 
and the official proof from 8 contests. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, U. s. A. 


Sales Organization of Minneapolis Steel & Machinery “‘ompany 


Branches and Distributors: 


Denver, Col. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Des Moines, lowa — Wash. 
Fargo, N. D. ichita, Kan. 
Great Falls, Mont. Peoria, Ill. 


St. Louis. Mo Crowley, La. 
Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, Texas 
Lincoln, Neb. ouston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. Amarillo, Texas 


San Antonio, Texas 


Frank O. Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Stockton, Oakland and Sacramento, Calif. 


Baskerville & Dahl Co.— Watertown, S. D. 
Southern Machinery Co.—Atlanta, Ga. 


Eastern and Export Offices: 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—154 Nassau St., 


New York City 


Canadian Distributors 
Minneapolis Steel & eines Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Winnip“s, Man.; Calgary 
berta; Regina, Sask 






























































Power Farming 















































ST} 
The great TWIN CITY Line of Tractors, with 
the addition of the new 12-20, now p 

power for all farm work on any size farm. 
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-cultivates. It mows hay—mows lawns 
hauls loads—does any one horse work 
it 46 horse cost; also 4 H. P. belt work. 


—replaces 


It plows—harrows—drills 





I'S ever ready for any one horse job— 


| anytime, 


It's economical 


any where. It's dependable. 
works all day on 2 gal- 


ne and one quart of oil. Does 


the work for which you keep horses when 


you buy a large tractor. 


lons of gasoli 
| 


Solves your labor 


and power problems if you can’t use a large 


tractor 
developed 
of farms 


A. F 
on belt 


for ve 













The original one-horse tractor, fully 
tested and proved on thousands 


For gas engine work, it trots up to each job 
under its own power—runs pump, feed 
grinder, churn, washing mac 
Rating, 2 H. 


hine, etc. 5. 
P. on drawbar, 4 H. P. 


Ask your dealer about the Beeman Tractor 
your work and write for interesting 
ilustrated free booklet and prices. 


BeemanTractorCo. 


BIG Crops 
For SURE! 


My 1920 spring catalog con- 
tains everything except the 
soil and wea ther—to assure 
you abundant yield of fine 
quality crops. AVE 
PECK QUALITY seeds 
are seeds that are RIGHT 

tested and guaranteed. 
Ask me for samples of any 
field seeds. I'll show you 
the world’s cleanest and 
finest. Prices right, too. Get 
my catalog. Write me today. 
DAVE PECK, President 


the horse 



























BEE S riers 


investment you are think 





home use. Send 50c today for 24 page Bee 


and six monthg subscription to the 


Amcnscan ofE So aaa een aT, supplien vent tree. 
IF YOU WANT “Slcrezchanee 
JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


imer 
American Bee Jour- 





You Have 
Me. BERRY L. 


Yo W 
Ese Snes mee 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 






ASSOCIATION TO MILL 

FLOUR 

The DeKalb County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation (Ill.), an offshoot of the DeKalb 
County Soil Improvement Association 
(the farm bureau), is going into the flour 
milling business. The secretary, Wm. 
G. Eckhardt, who is also county agent, 
plans on turning the wheat grown in the 
county into flour to be used by the people 
of the county and into by-products that 
will go back to the farms to be fed to live- 
stock. He is satisfied that it will be a great 
economy and that a flour mill that is able 
to pay the producer a high price for his 
gram and at the same time sell flour for 
less than the prevailing price will be a 
strong bond between the prs and the 
people of the towns. It will hurt some 
people to be sure, but the great majority 
will benefit. 

Here is the way the secretary has rea- 
soned out the problem .in figures: Four 
bushels and forty pounds of wheat will 
make a barrel of flour. At $2.10 a bushel 
the four bushels and forty pounds will cost 
$10. One barrel of flour will make 300 
loaves of bread, which at 10 cents a loaf 
will bring $30. The bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings from the wheat used will sell for 
about $1.50. You see the consumer has 
paid out $31.50 and $10 of it has reached 
~ farmer jy A. st. ‘ 

e er: Suppose armers 
donated the wheat to the consumer. Then 
$10 would be taken off the $30 the con- 


sumer paid for 300 loaves, leaving $20 for 
the millers and others. So if wheat 
were uced by the wave of a magic 


— read would still cost 634 cents a 


He traces the circuitous route to mar-| the 


ket: 1. The wheat goes from the farm to 
the elevator man who takes his profit. 
2. The railroad hauls the wheat to market 
and takes its toll for freight. 3. The com- 
mission man sells to the big operator and 
tacks on his commission. 4. The big 
operator gets his. 5. The miller makes the 
flour and of course must have a profit. 
6. The wholesale flour dealer adds his 
margin to the miller’s price. 7. The rail- 

hauls the flour back to your little 
town that sent out the wheat and there is 
another freight charge. 8. A pa sells 
to the grocer and he docan’t do business for 
fun. 9. Then the grocer sells to the con- 
sumer who may have grown the wheat 
from which the flour was made. There are 
nine pretty sure profits. If the farmer gets 
one that makes ten altogether. 

He proposes: To make a short cut be- 
tween producer and consumer and elim- 
inate the useless waste that is apparent in 
this locality which does not raise any more 
wheat than is needed right at home. To 
put in a modern mill. To pay the farmer 
$2.25 a bushel for wheat under present 
conditions. To sell a 49-pound sack of 
flour to farmers and city consumers for 

2.75 and save the county $250,000 a year. 
To ship in wheat when the supply is not 
adequate to meet the demand. 

association already has the elevator 
and has bought a large brick church which 
will be converted into a flour mill. 


IS THE COST TOO MUCH? 
Nine percent of the farm homes 
Missouri have running water; two percent 
have indoor toilets and septic tanks; 


five and seven-tenths percent have bath-| the 


tubs. These figures are from a survey 
carried on by Missouri ee 
aay covering six hundred forty-five 
farm homes, only sixty-two of which re- 
ported running water, n_ indoor 
toilets, and thirty-sevem bath tubs with 
hot and yy water. ey eee is : 
disgrace for any state } there is no 
one in the rieh cornbelt which can rt 





better. A conducted by the U. 8. 
Department of Agsieaibure largely cover- 
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ing the central west shows that ninety- 
six percent of farm women do their own 
washing, thus requiring a large amount of 
water carrying. 

What farmer today can say with 
honesty that he cannot afford modern 
conveniences in the home? The average 
person longingly dreams of running water, 
indoor toilets, etc., but seems to think it 
takes some complex system of pipes and 
a dollar and a half an hour plumber to 
install the puzzle. A good system is not 
of necessity an expensive proposition—in 
ae to the satisfaction obtained. 
. is one of the cheapest things you can 

uy. 

Here is a simple water system which will 
cost less than fourteen bushels of wheat. 
These are accurate figures taken from a 
Jackson county, Missouri, woman’s re- 
port of her pitcher pump installation. It 
1s the simplest kind of a system yet it has 
saved many steps a year since first put in 

One gat ash noes dh seebaie we 13.00 


i tinntsaW ees akweddwihs 106s 00 
One sink frame...... eee. 00 


19 ft. 1% galvanized pipe............ 80 
NO esha Gb 


wes 


PO. ...s0- oe : .35 
1% inch elbows................. .30 
One 1% inch coupling...... .20 
1 ft. 1 4ineh black pipe... ; ; 15 
One 1% inch foot valve. . a : .75 
Labor (plumber).............. a? 4.25 
Drai ee eae pitiainn Saat 1.00 
6.00 


Total COPECO SOE ee eH eseeee $27 .80 

If you have a gas engine you can pump 
direct from the well under pressure, or into 
a storage tank in the cellar and have water 
on tap anywhere you want it. Pipes in- 
stalled by yourself can carry water from 
the tank to any part of the house—bath- 
tub, toilet, kitchem sink or laundry. If 
you don’t have an engine the windmill 
may be able to do the pumping. Is this 
costing too much for having such a thing 
as running water in your home? Of course, 
elaborate system can be imstalled 
with re tank and pipes but if you 
cannot afford this the simple system 
described above will give the home one 
of its greatest labor savers while waiting 
until a better system can be put in. 

For taking care of the waste a septic 
tank can be installed by yourself at very 
little extra cost and it will do year round 
service. Waste from the toilet and sink 
when merely run out thru a drain on the 
open ground forms a breeding place for 
disease germs and attracts flies In summer 
The septic tank decomposes the waste, 
destroys all disease germs and delivers it in 
liquid form free from all obnoxious odors. 
Tests have even shown that after sewage 
has passed thru a septic tank it is more 
pure than water in an average farm well 

Who can say the cost is too much? 
Look into the matter for yourself. Figure 
how much time each day, especially wash- 
day, your wife would save carrying in 
water carrying out slop—and don’t 
forget the backaches. Then figure the 
convenience on cold, eypey days and 
days when the pump is frozen. Finally, 
fi the health saving; colds from run- 
ning out of a hot kitchen after a bucket 
of water in bad weather—overwork, and 
the possibility of disease from unpro- 
tected waste. Figure these things and 
then consider the cost. Is the price of two 
hogs or three, too much for all this? 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 
In our January Issue, page 9, we ex- 


of | plained how unjust discrimmation is being 


made against the wool growers by allowin 
shoddy to besold as wool. We capitan 

proposed Truth in Fabrics law and 
how it would make the market for wool 
more stable and profitable. That law is 
before Congress and will be acted on 


now 
soon. Do you wantit ordo not want 
it? The law will be of t notonly to 


the sheep grower but it will make cheape 
clothes for those who buy. If the bill is 
to become a law it will need the support of 
every farmer in the central west. Write 
us your wishes so we may make them 
known at Washington. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SIX TESTS FOR A FARM POWER- PLANT 


There are many tractors, but 
the Moline Tractor is Universal 


ri THE ONLY 
FARM POWER-PLANT 


Combining 





Exclusive Features with Indispensable Results 








1. Does all field work, including cultivating, | . . - 
celta aul Galkaoei f Means _ No duplication by horses 


2. One man completely operates both tractor | a" 
oad alk Sielabaite Means A large saving in labor 


3. A single seat in the center of all controls . 
of wchitet oni txbhels Means Great ease of operation 


. . . ss ) 
4. A single unit of operation the tractor and | Rleone Can hack and turn chart 
implements torm but one unit f 


5. Operator sees all his work—‘‘Foresight is | 
better than hind sight ” ( Means Better and faster work 


6. Tractive power in front of the work with . 
ectsaine taliael Ge tenth } Means Power like horses are used 


UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 


The Power of a Correct 
Principle 

» The principle of doing all field opera- 

tions with one man sitting where he 

yf” can watch his work is correct, or farm- 


ip ing has always been done backward, 
and the: eqemates would always have 






ridden or led his horses instead of 

driving them. 
The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of nine big NOTE—If desired you can use the “drag behind” or 
horses where the horses stood—is driven just like horses are horse drawn implements you now have with the Moline 


driven, from the seat of the implement, and hitched up to 


the implements just like horses are hitched. Universal the same as with other types of tractors. 


See your Moline dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, IIl. 


Branches at: 
Atlanta Oklahoma City Stockton, Call. Denver Minot, N. D. Indianapolis 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls, S. D. Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Baltimore Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich. 


St. Louis Los Angelee Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington. III. 











By FF C. 


HE attitude of a large part of the 
American public toward iculture 
. is wrong,” = editorial in . re- 
cent great agricultural newspaper am 
of the opinion that this is true, and in 
particular that the attitude of the general 
— toward the building of hard sur- 
aced roads is especially wrong. 

The larger part of the general public 
lives in cities and vi , and think 
of improved roads as they do of paved 
streets. The cost of street paving is not 
a big item in city economy. If the street 
to be paved is the next one or the next but 
ene to a house or it is close enough 
to be of great service. Everyone looks for- 
ward to having all the principal streets 
and most of the residence streets paved in 
the near future. Any one street is only a 
matter of a mile or so except in the largest 
cities. 

The country road problem is different, 
and the points wherein it is different are 
the basis for all the ent for federal 
and state aid for g roads and ulti- 
mately for the next inevitable step in 
a country roads—a national system 
of highways at 
national expense. 



























Var, 


For Farm Engines 


That Ought to Give 
* More Power 





You farmers who have the good 
habit of economizing because it is 
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NATIONAL ROAD SYSTEM 


ATKESON 


of fertilizer and lime and feed is sufficient 
to be counted. 

The value of the read is in cheaper cost 
of haulage, not of farm products. Wagon 
haulage from farm to sieed is frequently 
as expensive as the entire rail haul. 

The farmer, however, has parted with 
his product at the farm gate. If he has 
not, the item of haulage is a separate item 
which must be included in the price he geis 
for his product, as this is a separate item 
of his cost, and he must compete with the 
farmer who can haul cheapest. So, unless 
the farmer turns teamster, he gets no 
benefit in this way from the road, and if he 
turns teamster he may be injured if an- 
other man has the improved road, while all 
the time the good road does decrease the 
delivered cost of the product at market, 
and hence, the actual cost to consumer. 

This is the real reason improved high- 
way building has come slowly in this coun- 
try. The farmers either see all that is out- 
lined above, or else, they see the results 
that the dollar and cents return does not 
my the big end of the road building bill. 





ey want the good road; they will go 








good businessto do so, should install 


ZELNICKER 
Wer 


ThePiston Ring 
for All Engines 
They insure maximum compression 


Listen now— 
The cost of 
country road 
building—if built 
for permanence 
is a big item. 1 
know fourteen 
miles of ordinary 
road, part con- 
crete and part 

























macadam, which, 
built before the 
war, cost about 
40 percent of the 
total value of the farms past which it 
runs. What vill or city could afford 
to pave streets at that relative cost? 
f the road past my house is not im- 
roved, and the next one or any other near 
~ road is built, I little or no benefit 
from it, for it is a mile or a mile away, 
and in bad weather the dirt road from my 
gate to the paved road is the limiting fac- 
torin the use I get of the improved highway. 

A paved country road to be of any use 
must go from my farm to some 80 
the average length of roads built must be 
at least half the average distance apart 
of railroad stations, certainly not less than 
six miles, and in the central west probably 
much greater than that. 

If one main road is built thru a neighbor- 
hood, under any of even the best plans of 
financing it yet devised, the chances mili- 
tate against any other improved road in 
that neighborhood within a half genera- 
tion. One bill of this kind is all the aver- 
age neighborhood can handle. 

These thi make the building of an 
improved seal in a small tax unit a matter 
of vreat concern to the taxpayers and 
property owners of that unit, and they 
shady it clog.ly, much more closely than 
any ordinary urbanite 

Now let us study the economic situation 
just a moment as the farmer taxpayer 
studies it. The farmer wants the “good 
road,” but just what does he “get out of it’’ 
to warrant paying for it? 

He gets comfort and convenience, and 
he saves some time. The time has an 
economic value. 

He and his family are potentially closer 
to neighbors, school, chureh, the grange, 
social affairs, the city the like— 
sociological assets but only secondary 
economic assets. 

He cannot raise an acre more of produce, 
nor a better acre, nor a acre. 
His farm produces no more in total nor 
can he show a redueed cost of production 


and power with minimum consump- 
tion of oil and gas. An Ever-Tyte 
equipped motor is an efficient’ and 
economical motor. 

Don’t let your engine go pounding 
its head off day after day and think 
because it echoes to the distant hills 
that it’s powerful. Engine thunder- 
ings aren’t horsepower. Smoky ex- 
haust isn’t healthy compression. 

That noise, that smoke, that mis- 
fire, that drag—those are symptoms 
of poor piston rings. Rings doing 
damage that you can’t see —losing 
power — consuming excess fuel that 
you could save. 

Six point circular expan- 
sion and Zelnicker’s 
Right Angle Interlock 
prevent lossofcom- 
pression and gas 
oroil leaking by 
or passing 















































Ever-Tytes 
make snug contact 
with cylinder walls 
with minimum friction. 

Their design based on 
sound mechanical principle 
must result in perfect functioning. 


Most dealers handle Ever-Tytes. 
THE EVER TIGHT PISTON RING CO. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 

Repairmer Note —Write for special proposition 



























Cement dam to prevent soil erosion. 


Notice how the mud has filled in 
above the dam. 


beyend good judgment in assuming a 
share of the cost—just for comfort, con- 
venience and sociability; but not until the 
whole public understands the facts and 
assumes its full share, will the good road 
program go ahead to a finish. 

Senator Charles E. Townsend, of Mich- 
igan, has caught the full meaning of this, 
and with the advice and assistance of The 
National Grange, has built a highway bill 
upon it which is now engaging the atten- 
tion of congress. It proposes a national 
highway commission to coordinate all 
national government highway activities 
and to build at federal expense a national 
highway system, and maintain it in per- 
petuity. is is a far cry from a sad tes 
Smith’s farm down on the creek, but 
Senator Townsend has the vision of the 
only way toever get aroad to Smith’s farm. 

“Build the national system,” he says, 
“of strong substantial roads, connecting 
the centers of population and of produc- 
tion of each and every state, entirely at 
national expense. These are the main 
arteries in our national defense system 
the kind of roads that saved France, an 
made Verdun possible; our needed post 
roads for the day when postal trucks do an 
interstate business; our secondary lines of 
interstate commerce on which fleets of 
motor trucks will save the railroads from 
their impossible future task.” These 
roads, if not built at national expense, will 
be built at state expense, using vast sums 
from state resources. 

The building of these roads at federal 
expense releases all these state resources 
for connecting state roads and for county 
aid. The building of both national and 
state will relieve the county re- 
sources and leave them available for the 
local radiating roads. 

The plan ultimately provides for a mile- 
age of roads much greater than any plan 
heretofore proposed, and gets results 
because of the superior concentration of 
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URING 12 years of service 

Wallis principles have prov- 
en aboye all else the attri- 
bute of constancy. We have es- 
tablished the incontestable fact 
that Wallis engineering is basically 
right—that this tractor is built to 
easily shoulder the strains of heavy 
farm work. 


This important result is not a matter 
of chance. Wallis engineers have devel- 
oped it by building on a basis of pure 
quality—by creating new standards and 
blazing new trails in tractor designing. 


The Wallis owner knows the result. 
He has seen it in a sweet- ing, power- 
ful machine, which goes on day after day 
without faltering—a machine which serves 
him faithfully and teaches him the real 
meaning of tractor economy. 


Any Wallis owner will point to his trao- 
tor with pride. He will chew you the 
highly developed valve-in-head motor. 
He will point to the patented “U”’ frame— 
the lightest yet sturdiest foundation ever 
built into a tractor. It saves 
unds of needless weight—and ‘practical 
 diminntin vibration. Other important 
evelopments he will point out ‘or in- 
stance, the cut and hardened steel gears 
which run in dust-proof cases in a con- 





stant bath of clean oil; the removable cyl- 
inder sleeves which save the heavy cost of 
reboring cylinders and of new pistons if & 
cylinder is scored; machine finished com- 
bustion chambers —a refinement used only 
in a few of the finest automobiles. 


The Wallis owner speaks of these things 
with enthusiasm because he knows that 
the rough work and terrific strains a trac- 
tor must overcome require even better 

——_ and materials, more careful 

rate workmanship than an auto- 

mobile or truck. And he knows that his 

Wallis serves him faithfully because it is 
built upon such standards. 


Tody there is only one tractor of Wallis 
quality—and that is the Wallis. It rep- 
resents a class entirely its own—a class 
extending back for 12 years when Wallis 
first proved that in quality—not bulk—is 
the only real tractor strength obtained. 


Wallis owners know that the tractor is 
a perfected thing—a profitable invest- 
ment. Wallis has proved it. 


More and more men each day are find- 
ing in this qualit machine the answer to 
their question ‘What Tractor?” The de- 
mand ts heavy right now. This very day 
is the time to investigate, if you want a 
Wallis. 


See the local dealer or write us. 


J. I. Case PLow Works Company. Dept. T, 15, RACINE, Wis., U. Ss. A. 
Branches and Distributing Satie in AL Principal Cities 
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eAmerica's Goremost Gractor’ 











The Wallis Tractor and J. I. Case Power Parm 
ing Implements will be exhibited at Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and other important tractor shows. 




















NOTICE: wWatLis PRact ue ap Bnew chat the 
ALLIS TRACT 


























Vulcanize 
Your Tube Punctures 
In 5 Minutes 


Over 1,000,000 motorists carry the sim- 
ple SHALER Vulcanizer for emergency 
use in making quick, permanently vulcan- 
ized tube repairs anywhere—at home or 
on the road—in wind or storm, 


It's easy andinexpensive. TheSHALER 
works automatically—and without fail. 
ust touch a match to the chemical fuel. 
n five minutes the cut or puncture is re- 
paired—a permanent, heat vulcanized re- 
pair that will not come off, better than any 
temporary ‘“‘stuck-on’’ patch—stronger 
than the tube itself. No gasoline, cement 
of flame. Carry the SHALER in your 
car. So simple—anyone can use it. 


Saves Repair Bills 


Stop the wasteful habit of carrying $5 to 
$15 worth of spare tubes that deteriorate 
quickly, and of scrapping perfectly good 
inner tubes that only have a cut or punc- 
ture, which you can permanently vulcanize, 

wicker than you can insert a new tube. 
e SHALER also repairs rubbers, rub- 
ber boots, hot water bottles, etc. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 


The outfit includes—the Shaler Vulcanizer—12 
Patch-&-Heat Units and complete instructions, 
Extra Patch-&-Heat Units75 cents adozen. Prices 
slightly higher in Canada, and west of the Rockies, 


Bay FromAny Accessory Dealer 


C. A. SHALER COMPANY 
Waupun, Wis. 


3000 Fourth St. 
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THE VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
T was sort of a novel sensation when we 
learned that life insurance is something 
that we can enjoy while we are living; 
not only the contentment that comes from 
knowing that one’s loved ones are protect- 
ed from hardships in event of his dea‘ 


th 
but that it can be measured in a real 
do -cents way. 

To the farmer more than any other 
ordinary individual is given the opportu- 
nity to enjoy the benefits of life insurance. 
In a general way these may be classified as 
1. Protection of Family; 2. Investment; 
3. Credit Maintenance; 4. Tax Protec- 
tion. 


For a long time a farmer who owned his 
home was t to have provided suffi- 
ciently for his family. But this is never 


true if there is a mo: against it, or if 
he has any quantity of outstanding notes, 
for every debt of any size threatens the 
future of the family. It must be remem- 
bered that the death of the head of the 
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in gy money in an insurance policy, 
and that is that whereas one must pay 
from 2 pereent to 4 percent for taxes on all 
money on deposit in a savings bank, his 
money in an insurance policy draws as high 
a rate of interest and is not taxable. 

A life insurance policy is therefore a 
source of ready cash. A loan may be ob- 
tained on it at any time at a low rate of 
interest, no matter what the financial con- 
dition of the country may be, and no mat- 
ter how little security borrower may 
have to offer. 

From the present tendency@of banking 
methods, one is safe in predicting that the 
time is near when every applicant for a 
loan will be asked the amount of life insur- 
ance he carries. The extension of credit 
is largely a matter of personality. The 
efficiency and judgment of one farmer may 
be so much above the average that a farm, 
altho profitable in his hands, would be a 
poor investment if operated bv a less com- 
petent farmer. Thus, a farm considered 
on its intrinsic value alone might not jus- 
tify a loan of any size, but would carry a 
very large loan if supplemented by an 
insurance policy on the life-of its owner. 

_ The fact that a man is able to secure 








burdens 4 
rieving widow, 
ut if there 

added a list of 

debts of any con- 
siderable amount 
periods, sae 
andicap is so 
great that it takes 
rears to overcome 
it, if indeed it ever 
is. 

First then 


should be laid 
downthe rule that 





family is a direct financial loss as well as | life ce is in itself a testimonial of 
sentimental. are doctor bills good health and character. It increases 
funeral expenses, inheritance taxes, and respect accorded him by his neighbor's 
then the loss that It is evidence of 
will come from the love he holds 
finding a satis- ™ for his family, and 
factory hand to consideration for 
abead his creditors. It 


marks him as a 
substantial citi- 
zen, who, should 
he die, will leave 
a substantial es- 
tate that is solv- 
ent. So it is easy 
to see why the 
matter of hfe in- 
surance has an 
important bear- 
ing on a man’s 
credit rating. 

The question of 
inheritance, or 
death, taxes is 
yearly becoming 
more pertinent. 
Most states now 








a man should car- 
ry at least suffi- 
cient insurance to 
cover the full ex- 
pense of his death 
and to clear all his indebtedness, if he 
would give his family a fair show and not 
force them to adopt a lower standard of 
living. 

The investment side of life insurance is 
seldom fully appreciated. It is not gen- 
erally known that a policy has a cash or 
loan value. And yet this is a very material 
thing. At any time after three years one 
may his insurance, even tho it is 
Straight Life | 

















Miles Guaranteed 


8,000 Or a New Tube Free 


Remarkable new discovery makes punct- 
ures im possible, Think of it—drive at any 


cheap as 
ordinary 
tubes 


elusive Territory 3498 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


FARM WITH YOUR FCRD 


Do 2days workin! 
The Adapto-Tractor 
makes your Ford a 
Tractor and @ Power 
Plant. Guaranteed 
net to injure your 
Ford or your mone 

back. Agents wanted. 
Writefor free 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., DEPT F. GENEVA, OHIO 














nsuranee, and receive a big 
pacer of the amount paid m. If it is 


|Limited Pay or Endowment, the cash 


value is even greater. A Straight Life 
policy of $1,000, taken out at age 35, and 
carried 10 years, will cost net in that time 
about $200. The insured’s family is pro- 
tected against his death thruout that 10 
years, and at the end of that time it stands 
ready to loan him $125, with no security 
other than the policy, or if he will sur- 
render the policy, he can get $135. A 
20-pay policy, would be worth $232, and 
a 20-year owment $395. As the poli- 
cies grow older, the cash and loan values 
increase. 

The premiums deposited on an insur- 
ance policy pay first the bare cost of the 
protection, po | the residue is allowed to 
accumulate, drawing compound interest 
at the rate of 3 pereent to 5 percent. 
Hence all money paid on a policy that is 
not to carry the insurance part, 
is actually drawing por eg Sn a — as 
high as the savings banks wi y. How- 
ever, there is one very decided ebventegs 


4 handy device for use when one team and 
wagon are led behind another. 





impose an inheri- 
tance tax of from 
1 percent to 12 
a, so that a 

armer worth 
$30,000 ineurs by the simple act of dying 
a debt of from $300 to $500. This is a tax 
that must be paid, and paid in cash. 
Added to his funeral expenses and doctor 
bills, the total cost of such « man’s death 
is hardly likely to be under “1,000. Unless 
life insurance is carried for this amount, it 
is a direct burden upon his estate. Mani- 
festly it is most unfair for a man to ask his 
wife to bear it when by a few dollars a 
month he can assume this burden in the 
vigor of his manhood. 

Life insurance is seldom applied for 
without solicitation. It is so easy to put it 
off. “Why, look at my health,” we say, 
and death seems far in the distance. 
And that night we worry because we neg- 
lected to renew the fire insurance policy, 
or forgot to pay the cyclone insurance 

remium, or let the hail insurance lapse. 

‘et there stands the beautiful mill-roofed 
barn, and there wave the magnificent 
fields of wheat, illustrating man’s strength 
in his prime. And the chances are 100 to 
1 that the wheat will be harvested without 
damage; 1,000 to 1 the buildings will 
stand until rust and decay crumble them 
away, and 10,000 to 1 that the cyclone will 
pass us by unharmed. But there is not 
even one chance in ten million billion that 
we will escape death. In all probability 
the house in which we lie down to worry 
over fire insurance will witness our own 
funeral and many more before its worldly 
existence is ended.—A. C, P, 
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N interesting story could be written 
A of the organization back of the Ti- 
oga Tractor. Another interesting 
story of the investigations and experi- 
ments conducted by the Tioga engineers 
before the final Tioga design wasapproved. 


But the important thing to you is not 
how the thing has been done, but what it is. 


When youexamine the Tioga Tractor and 
see it work you will realize that pretty 

nearly all tractor experience to date has 
been made to count in the production of 
this machine. 


And you will understand why production 
was necessarily carried on from thestart 
in a plant equipped with alaboratory for 
complete physical and chemical tests, im- 
pressive yy oe shopequipment anda heat 
treating plant of large capacity. 


While the Tioga has many unusual and 
patented features its greatest value is 
in its sound engineering and total lack 
of experimental features. 

Roller and ball bearings have been used 
throughout. Bearings not only friction- 
less but of a size to carry their load with- 
out an element of doubt. 


Each bearing has been studied for its fit- 
ness for its particular load or strain. 


All gears and shafts are of heat treated 
alloy steel of known properties. Intheir 
design it hasnot been a question of asea- 
son’s service, but the question has been 
—will they do the work the second and 
third season as well as the first. 
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Why your next 
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Tioga has been designed and built for 
the lean pull. 

The power plant is the well-known 4 cyl- 
inder Wisconsin Motor with 4% inch 
bore and 6 inch stroke, with Pharo Oil 
Governor, Stromberg carburetor and 
Dixie high tension magneto. 

The transmission is of special design, pat- 
ented and found only onthe Tioga. Itis 
completely housed, dirt proof, provides 
two speeds forward and two reverse. 


The power pulley has two speeds. The value of 
this arrangement we believe will be at once recog- 
nized by the user, ag it often avoids the necessity 
of changing pulley sizes on the driven machine. 
The power pulley rating is 27 Horse Power but 
the actual power developed is much greater 
thus providing for valuable power in reserve. 


This with the new safety arrangement and the 
fact that thereis plenty of belt clearance are fac- 
tors that experienced tractor users will appreciate 
The brake arrangement is such that it can not 
only he used to stop the tractor or checx its speed 
on hilly work but ake to anchor it for belt work 


The rear axle is a Tioga special design and 
patented. 

A looking differential is used, preventing loss of 
traction through slippage of one wheel without 
interfering with the action of che differential in 
turning. 

P-T (Positive Traction) Wheels are used, pre- 
venting “slip” and “digging in” and permitting 
the operator of this tractor to get into the field 
days, possibly weeks earlier. 

Due to the use of these wheels the required 
draw bar pull.i is obtained through wheels of only 
36 inches in diameter. Soaplowing speed of 2.7 
miles per hour is obtained with a comparatively 
small gear reduction of 40-1. This greatly re- 
lieves the strain on the transmission, although 
the final drive is of great strength. 

Special features also are embodied in the front 


ARMING 


Tractor should bea Tioga 


axle, cooling system, the location and easy oper- 
ation of the controls, that are well worth inves- 
tigation. 

Because it is narrow and low-hung, with only 60 
inches over-all height and width, and has a short 
turning radius, it is an ideal tractor for orchard 
work. 


Safety and comfort for the operator is assured 
in the Tioga. Moving parts are housed and the 
distribution of weight as well as placing of draw- 
bar is correct, both from a scientific and practi- 
cal standpoint. The seat is sensible, comfortable 
and safe. It is roomy, has a comfortable back 
rest and being mounted on four coil springs, 
rides like the seat of an automobile. 


This attention to details shown in these Ti 
exclusive improvements is to be found (tm 
out the Tioga tractor, and means much to you, 
who are looking for the best in power farming 
equipment. 

The Tioga while rated as a three plow tractor 
handles four plows easily under favorable condi- 
tions. 

500 hours field work without an adjustment or 
delay is the record of the first Tioga ever built. 
Others are duplicating the service in the hands 
of users. 


MEET US AT KANSAS CITY 


The Tioga will be exhibited at the Kansas City 
Tractor Show February 16th to 2ist. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate its many 
advantageous features and sturdy construction. 
It will be well worth your time. 

Catalog with full description and specifications 
will be sent on request. Write for it today and 
post yourself in advance on those things you 
wish to particularly inquire about. 


Tioga Manufacturing Company 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory at West Philadelphia 
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When You Work the Brake- 
and Your FORD wont Stop 
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big paying 
chanic, or you can easi 
able business right at home, repairing 
neighbor's Autos, Trucks, Farm 
and Po 


Learn Easily and Quickly 





\ 
EARN $100. TO'SOO. PER MONTH 


cury tried Hogan . 
HOGAN City’s Grst mechanic, first 
ato and fret aviator ie back from the 


City, Missouri, 
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said: 
“Up there in the front of the cab, 
oe notion of the chances some auto 
ivers are taking. It is not using too 
strong to say that a lot of them 
act as if considered their lives just 
so much junk and their machines only 
fit for the se pile. I would call it 
‘Flirting With Death’ only that death is 
iti flirted with. 

“Hardly a day passes that I do not 
feel my heart rise up almost fit to choke 
me, W some driver suddenly makes up 
his mind to ‘beat her across.” Maybe he 
i i have no feelings, but 


other folks.” 

Why are so many drivers careless at 
railroad crossings? That is the one place 
you come to, on your business or pleasure 
trip, eres must remember just where 
you are act accordingly. Most times 
will not see a train near enough to 
Impede your progress across the tracks. 
rains of cars, as a rule, run on printed 
schedules. When you nde on a train, 
you always hope the engineer will land 
you promptly on time at your destination. 
All passengers have wish. The 


the roar of the wheels and the blasts of 
the whistle for stations and highway 
ings, will be notice to all concerned 
to keep out of the way. You drivers have 
all the rest of the broad highway, stretch- 
ing far and away to the di t horizon, 
where you can make good headway, un- 
impeded by restrictions or other 
hindrances. t the crossing, the grim 
locomotive is “monarch of all he sur- 
veys” and woe to him who disputes the 
ight-of-way. 

Any driver who, observing the near 
approach of a trai, decides to try to 
cross the track ahead of it, thereby starts 
a race with death. If the driver succeeds 
in getting to the o ite side in safety, 
what has he gained? Nothing at all, of 
any quence. If he loses the race, 
y his life is blotted out; everything 
in this world comes to an end for him. 
All that remains is sad procession to 
the cemetery—the flowers that can make 
no appeal to him, and then a few words 
on a tombstone. He has lost his birth- 
right—his inalienable right to live out 
the full span of his years. 

The new year is young yet. There is 

plenty of time for another goodresolution. 

t careful drivers resolve to be still 
more careful. The example you set others 
is beneficient and it may safeguard your 
| lives just a little more. 

Now, Mr. Careless, in no spirit of anger 
and with only the minimum of fault- 
finding, pray let us write a prescription 
for you: Show an intense desire to keep 

| your life in your body. Maybe the op- 

rtunity to make a richer life of it is 
—— you, just ready to be grasped. 
At any rate you have no right to hazard 
the lives of others. 


-| there in 


get a | propagan 
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Chances taken at railroad crossing ar 
not the acts of men who wish to die. The 
engineer ted above, remarks that “up 
ront, where I can watch the 
whole performance every day, I see drivers 
doing things that make them appear not 
to care whether they live or die. They 
race with death without any seriou 
~ me as to what the consequences may 


Heedlessness, thoughtlessness and dare 
deviltry—these are the three evils workin; 
overtime to increase the death list at the 
grade ing. Watchfulness is_ the 
weapon with which to destroy their bane- 
ful influence. 

Remember that a railroad cvossing is ¢ 
menace to your personal safety only in. 
sofar as, by your actions and behavior. 
you permit it to become so. 

a splendid thing it would be if 
the more 800,000 subscribers tc 
Successful Farming could become the 
nucleus of an organization to spread 
da for the elimination of dana 
—taking at railroad crossings. 

It would seem as if the thing most 
needed is for drivers of motor cars to 
assure themselves that the coast is clear 
before proceeding to cross tracks. This 

recaution w not be a hardship and 
in the end must surely result in the saving 
of many lives.—F. B. yA 


MEADOW MIXTURES 
Farmers in cornbelt states should be 
interested in the grass and clover mixtures 
that are used im seedings in an Illinois 


thinks engineers 
that’s a mistake—we're just humans, like | county 


The favorite meadow mixture now in 
use is made up of red clover, alsike, alfalfa 
and timothy—3 quarts of the red, 1 quart 
of alsike, 1 of inoculated alfalfa and 3 
quarts of timothy to the acre. There are 
variations in the soil of most fields that 
make this mixture desirable, especially 
the — kinds of ee is put 
in to get or a 
sib ‘alfalfa nell later . Te 


seeding x 
A mixture that has been found suitable 


on low ground contains a larger percentage 
cn Melpentnien tne and red 
clover, but no alfalfa. If the soil is peaty 


the red clover is left out. Ordinarily the 
pees S maneae Sor See 
sike, 4 quarts of timothy one of red 
clover. 

One successful farmer in that section 
says that the most noticeable change that 
has come about there in the last five or six 








years has been the disappearance of 
timothy and coming of alfalfa and clover 


NATIONAL ROAD SYSTEM 
Continued from page 44 

resources. If this does not get a road past 

Smith’s farm down on the creek, then it 

can’t be done. 

Opposition to the plan from individual 

states is precluded by the provision of the 

Townsend bill relative to the pro-rata dis- 

tribution of national highway mileage in 

all of the several states, a plan which 

will afford as ect distribution as is 

humanly possible to put together. 

If, for example, Iowa gets on the pri- 


the additional mileage to be built by the 
national commission would connect other 
important communities of the state with 
these roads, while each community thru 
which one of these and the 
state as a unit, are saved the construction 
costs, which they can then devote to 
radiating “feeder” or market highways. 

In this way the cost of the roads is dis- 
tributed as per benefits received—a sound, 
logical, and legal method of distribution. 
When this is done, farmers will not hesi- 
tate to join in the good roads movement. 
They will stand their share and more, of 
the cost of improved highways, and then 
will go on taking all care, as they have 
done in the past, of all the thousands of 
miles of dirt roads, a never ending burden. 
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Citizens 
of the United States: 


What are you planning to do in 


1920 


Are you going to Talk, Talk, Talk 


and Talk some more 


Are you going to Theorize, Theorize, Theorize 
and Theorize some more 


Are you going to Confer, Confer, Confer 
and Confer some more 


Are you going to Spend, Spend, Spend 
and Spend some more 


Are you going to Speculate, Speculate, Speculate 
and Speculate some more 


Are you going to Strike, Strike, Strike 
and Strike some more 


OR 


Will you work more 
Will you produce more 
Will you save more 


That is the only way possible for real Americans 
to do their solemn duty and save the country. 


There is no substitute for work 


Our policy of doing business is founded on Quality and Service, 
and we pledge that our organization will not be found wanting in 
this world crisis. 


The Autocar Company 
Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


Manufacturers of the Autocar Motor Truck 





This message was first published by The Autocar Company 
in newspapers throughout the country during December, 1919. 
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THE FARM’S BUSINESS FRONT 


Actually Planning a Cornbelt Farmstead 


By R. G. PEARSE 


ON’T you think that place looks as if it needs some plan- 
ning?’ asked omy Aad Miles of Jasper county, Iowa, as we 
drove up to his farmstead one day last September. “It 

seems to me that you have a mighty good chance here to show 
what you can do, for there doesn’t seem much to hinder you.” 
The layout of the grounds as it appeared from the public high- 
way seemed to justify the question and the statement from the 
owner, but the wonder was, why some improvement had not 
been made before. 

“We have to get a line on what you have and what you expect 
to do before we can get anywhere,” I said, as we started to look 
over the existing farmstead. 

“How large a farm do you have here? How do you expect to 
carry on the farming? Are you going to raise stock or grain? 
Do you expect to feed or breed cattle for profit? What are 
the main sidelines to be if any? What shape is is your farm 
and how many years will your rotation cover? Where does 
the most of your farm land lie in regard to the farmstead? Do 
you have any per- 
manent pastures 
that cannot be 
farmed? How do 
you get to the farm 
land and pastures 
from the farm- 
stead? Is your 
water system satis- 
factory?” This vol- 
ley of questions 
somewhatsimilar to 
an income tax ques- 
tionnaire got the 
exact information 
which was desired, 
before any plan- 
ning could be done. 
It seemed that the 
farm of two hun- 
dred and forty acres 
was to be developed 
into a purebred 
livestock farm with 
polled angus and 
duroc-jerseys play- 7 
ing the — part 
in the list of attrac- 
tions. The farm 
would probably be 
rented on shares to 
a first-class stock man, as the owner is also part owner of one of 
the automobile “sales parlors” in the adjoining city, and conse- 
quently could not spend all of his time on the farm. The farm 
has about the right proportion of farm land and permanent 

pastures and it is well arranged in regard to the use of each of 
these with the farmstead itself. 

The farmstead for which it was expected to have a plan made, 
had rather a dilapidated appearance. A good silo, fair cattle 
shed, good poultry houses and garage with a small farm house 
made up a sum total of the existing buildings which might be 
used as a basis for a future 
layout. A tumbled down hog 
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The Miles farm after plans are completed. 


be easily moved east of the poultry houses, we can start with the 
house, poultry houses, cattle shed, silo, and hog barn as a frame 
work for the rest of the buildings and yards. In planning for 
your cattle would you think it a reasonable proposition to a 
two barns, one especially for cattle and one for horses? This 
a barn you have, does not take care of the stock adequately 
and by handling it in two different barns, much more satisfac- 
tory results may be obtained. What would you think of locat- 
ing a cattle barn to the south and west of the silo? Careful 
consideration will show you that such a location is most pro- 
— for there you could have the best drainage in 7 an 

irections, good ventilation, with the main axis of the barn 
running north and south, and close proximity to feed buildings 
and feedlots gives added convenience.” 

“That seems to be a location for it,” said our genial 
friend, as he looked over this possible location for the new cattle 
barn, “I guess that is where it goes.” 

“Now,” I continued, “the next building you spoke of was the 
elevator or com- 
bined corncrib and 
granary, and of 
course that must be 

laced between the 

uildings and yards 
where the feed will 
used. Taking 
everything into 
consideration the 
best location for 
this building is 
north and west of 
your silo, which you 
can easily see 
makes it especially 
convenient for 
for either barn and 
for four feedyards. 
This building may 
be built without 
interfering with the 
large barn already 
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existing and the 

aA. @ feed might be used 
a oF in both new and old 

tN ms : buildings. 1 would 
eo ane suggest the loca- 


tion of a new and 
smaller horse barn 
in place of the old 
one, located in practically the same position, only on the north 
and west side in order to give more eadetede on the south. 
“According to the lay of the ground and because your hog barn 
has quite a little cement in the walls and foundation it no 
doubt should be left in its present location, but enlarged to meet 
your new requirements. An addition on the east and a feed 
room on the west will make a satisfactory layout. This feed 
room in connection with a hog barn of this type makes a handy 
arrangement for you to keep ground feed, tankage, shelled corn, 
ete., for your self-feeder. In connection with your layout of 
ahog barn, Mr. Miles, what 
would you think of a few 





barn and a large ramshackle 
horse barn made up the re- 
maining buildings in sight 


‘The worst trouble with thi | 
farmstead,” I ventured to say —. O 
to the owner, “‘is the lack of i rn 
ample building space now = — 
enclosed within your usable ; 
farmstead area and insuffi- . 
cient buildings to fulfill your e 
requirements in the farming | 

, 


operations you wish to carry 
on. Now, in your judgment 
just what are the improve- 
ments that you think desir- 
able to make this a first-class 
farmstead?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Miles, 
“T’'ll have to have a cattle 





individual bog houses and 
hog yards for your sows and 
Naru Cogs pigs in the spring after the 
j pigs get old enough to run out 


| ~~ in the yard? How about run- 
“= emer % cies ning a double line of double 
| aa if = houses out south of your 
ee me Li T “oA hog yard and letting the 
a yards run out to the road on 

m c the east?” 
2.5 “Well, suppose I do, what 
wy te (ey I size would you make these 


yards?” “Fifty by one hun- 
dred and fifty feet and no less 
for each house, would be 
about the right size. An- 
a other set of hog yards which 

‘ you would probably ap- 
preciate would be a set of 











barn and a new corncrib. ‘J 





all a individual boar pens west 





want to remodel my hog barn, 
but outside of that it’s up to 
you to tell me what I need 
and where to place the buildings and the layout of the yards, 
that’s your profession and just what I got you out here for.” 
“All right, here goes for a plan, if it’s all right with you. As 
the buildings we see are pretty well located with reference to a 
future develonment. with the exception of the garage which can 


Same farm as above before any planning was done. 


season. 
yard and an ideal met. 


and north of the proposed 
horse barn to house the herd 
boars during the summer 
By this arrangement each boar has a small house and 

fhod is provided for handling this end of 


the hog raising game. 


“Another very essential building for every first class farm- 


stead, is a machine shed accessible [Continued on page 120, 
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. What the U. S. Supreme Court is to American 
’ law, the American Pomological Society is to 
American fruit. 


This Society (composed of the foremost fruit 
authorities of the entire United States), at 
its 192U meeting gave tothe Golden Delicious 
apple the highest award ever given by it to 
any fruit variety in its 75 years’ history—the 
A only Wilder Medal (see cut of meda! below), 
with one exception, ever given to an apple 
during the last 25 years. \ ‘ 
The Wilder Medal (provided for by a Trust Fund \ 
left by the late Marshall P. Wilder, who for 3: X 
years was President of the American Pomological 
Society) is awarded only after exhaustive investiga- 
tion and only after absolute proof of a fruit’s su- 
preme merit has been produced. It is the “Nobel Prize” of 
the 


the fruit world 


American Pomological Society’s 
Highest Honor 


And when this authoritative body has thus placedits stampof approval 

on this apple, it means that this Golden Delicious apple is a truly great 
fruit achievement. ‘I'o all whohave been waiting to see the Golden Deli- 
cious “prove itself,” here is indisputable proof. Hereis the evidence of 
the esteem in which this Queen of all Golden Apples is held by the leading 
pomological experts, horticulturists and orchardists in all sections of Amer- 
ica. Itis assurance to you that you will profit by planting this great, glowing 
golden fruit. 
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Golden Delicrousat ples.actual 
size and natural coloring= 
bearing 18 months atter top- 
agratting. 


i 


Highest 
Acaed e ramous oiden e 
1920 ? 
which we discovered years ago flourishing and bearing bumper crops of 
finest apples, on a barren West Virginia mountainside. We immediately bought 
this remarkable tree for $5,000—the highest price ever paid for a single tree— 
and have for years propagated young Stark’s Golden Delicious trees from “the 
wood” of this original tree. 
The apples they bear are easily the finest yellow apple we have ever scen oF 
eaten in all our 104 years of nursery ond erqnarding history. Superior 
to even Grimes’ Go:den in appearance, size, flavor and quality. Vaetl 
superior in keeping quality—keep fourmonthslonger. Fill the Grimes 
Golden demand long after that apple is rotted and gone from the 
markets. One of the leading members of the American Pomological 
Society, Prof. J. C. Whitten (for 25 years Dean of Horticulture, 
Missouri ‘Agricultural College, now Prof. of Horticulture and For- 
estry, University of California) writes: 
“I have never eaten an apple coming ovt of storage this Iate 
(July 15th) which retained so fully its normal crisp, juicy condition 
as does Golden Delicious.’’ 
7 Orchardists and owners of home orchards everywhere are planting Stark’s 
Golden Delicious this year. 


Aw, We're Planting It by the 
v3 Thousands in Our Own Orchards | 


: ider : “2 ~—S«C~Mlemberss of our firm commercial fruit-raising farms. That shows what we think || 
dal heve carefully watched of it! We are doing this because, like J. L. Webster, the well | 
tark’s Golden Delicious tree and its superb fruit in test y= rth pe may - met ey Ty weg Boe 
«rds all across America. During this and last season we not drop. Keeping quality equal to old Winesap. Eating 
made especially big plantings of this tree in our own quality equal to Stark Delicious. It will surely excel in 
mal orchards, In fact, it is the “backbone” of our own world’s apple markets.” 


| carn All the Facts—Get Free Copy of ‘Prize Fruits’’—Send Coupon 


ther you plan to plant only a few trees for a home Send your name and address on the cou- 4 
wd or a big commercial orchard, it is your duty to your- pon—or a post card—for a Free Copy of 











o get on Stark’s Golden Delicious and all Stark this great big 72-page Catalog showing 
» Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Grapes, Cherries, our Prize Fruits in Nature's own colorings, 
es, Garden Roots, etc. Do thig today. 


ADDRESS BOX 326, 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


104 Years of Nursery and Orcharding Experience 


» Only Stark Nursery in Existence—at LOUISIANA, MO., Since 1816 
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When You See “BOYT” On the Buckles 


You Know it is a Good Harness 
“YY 17 won’t have to tell folks you’ve got a good harness 







when they see that set. They’ll know it’s good. It 
looks good. The name ‘BOYT?’ on the buckles proves 
it’s good. A fellow doesn’t buy harness every year and I fig- 
ure it pays him to buy the best when he does buy. That’s 


























“ why I bought BOYT. That harness will be giving you as ; 
is good service fifteen or twe nty years from now as it is today 
oy because it’s got the stuff in it.’ 
=f HARNESS wool q 

v2 Retails At $100 Per Set . 
2 vt Every piece of leather in THE To make an equally good hare ; 
te BOYT HARNESS is extra heavy ness, another manufacturer would ‘ 
' selected stock. In every place have tocharge you $15 to $20 more, } 
3 where its use will add to the lifeof Wecan make and sell this better j 
a the harness, rustless Government harness at the price we do because n° 
Pf bronze hardware is used. Where we make only onestyle harness and 

there is strain on a strap, thereisa produce it in large quantities. 








fiat bearing surface in place of the We give you and other users the 
ordinary ring. Alllaps arecaught _ benefit of this big saving in the cost 



















with sclid brass rivets as well as of manufacture THE BOYT 
stitched. Ripping is impossible. HARNESS will outwear and out j 
These and a score of otherfeatures work any other harness. In cost F 
make it a better work harnessthan _ per year of service, it is the least x 
any other now sold. expensive harness you can buy. 
Look For It At Your Dealer’s! 

Tell your harness or hardware dealer that you want THE BOYT i 

HARNESS. If he does not have it, we will tell you where you can 










get it. Use the coupon on the right to send for illustrated circular 
giving compiete details and description of this better harness. 


WALTER BOYT COMPANY 


Incorporated 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Walter, Boyt Co. f 


216 Coart Ave.. 
Des Moines, lowa- 














Please send me your illus 
trated circular descriptive 
of THE BOYT HARNESS 
My Harness dealer is 






; (Name) - 
of (Town) 





My name he ob cesekGoceces 
Town Co ooo rere sesereeeceeee . 


My Bre Bike 6 6.00 0:0 66066065. ceeen ss 
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THE ECONOMY OF WINDBREAKS 


The Dollars and Cents Value of the Protection They Afford 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Mott will think of 








of farm land, 
the increasing 
determination on the 
part of land owners 
to make the farm 
home a home indeed, 
are only a few of the 
factors which are 
prompting an anal- 
ysis of just what im- 
provements are 
essential in sehen 
the farm ideal, from 
& practical stand- 
point as well as from 
the basis of beauty 
Windbreaks have 
been mentioned cas- a _ Re 
ually now and then eee 
as a desirable im 
provement to add to 
the farmstead. Many 








farmsteads already have set out wind- 


breaks, but sufficient effort has not been made to determine just 
what the dollars and cents value of a good windbreak is to the 
farm. 


the writer gathered the experience of a 
northern Iowa farmers and livestock 
have always looked at the windbreak 


an ornamentation to be added to the 


\ short time ago 
umber of prominent 
all of whon 


feeders, 


proposition, not as merely 
arm building site from a dollars 
and cents basis. in other words,thru |r ee a 


their experience we are enabled to ret 
lown to “brass tacks’ on windbreal 
Eugene Mallory disposed of five 
farms last year at a profit of more than 
ghty thousand dollar All of _ these 
farms had windbreaks on them and 
Mallory is such a firm believer in 
the value of a windbreak that he has 
not owned a farm unless it was s 
favored. He has one farm which he 
states he will not sell for the reason 
that it has evergreens which he could 
not replace on any other farm in north- 
ern lowa. He is one of ine 
stoc ‘k feeders in the state and the 
eak men tioned com plet ely su rounds, 








on all four sides, his feeding lot. 
More convincing than all else is 
Mr. Mallory’s statement as to th 








Only a single row, but the besi « 





Sy feeding stock thru 
the winter, unless 
they can do it behind 
awindbreak. I know 
that to be a fact 
because I have heard 
both of them so state. 
So they must have 
some reason for feel- 
ing that way.”’ The 
reader can draw his 
own conclusions after 
listening to what 
these men have te 
say on the matter. 
Another man who 
is the owner of a 
number of farms said 
to me: “I have often 
noticed that the men 
owning a number of 
farms and operating them in stock business are the men who 
seem to get the most out of windbreaks, and who always insist 
upon windbreaks on the farms they operate.” 
While this statement might almost be classified as a “glitter- 
ing generality” having no place in a “brass tack’’ discussion of 
windbreaks, it affords some grounds for thought. “ hat did he 
mean? Did he mean that too many farmers have not gone into 
the dollars and cents value of a w indbres ak to their own farming 
business? Did he mean that the large 
land owner has had more of an oppor- 
tunity to judge the practical value of 
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the windbreak, largely because his 
wider experience with a number of 
farms, some one of which has been so 


equipped, has given him the advantage 
of finding out just where the butter was 
on the bread? 
_We do not know, but we rather as- 
ime that what he was trying to say 
was the latter. This is shown in the 
experience of Dr. C. F. Osborne who 
bought this farm without a windbreak 
and promptly set out 200 white pine 
trees, at a cost of $100 to himself. ‘This 
was the only improvement he made on 
the farm during the time that he owned 
it. He sold it at a profit of $12,000. 
Of course, there are many who will rise 
* up in meeting and say that the profit 
was not due to the windbreak at all, 
but to the natural boom in land values. 








zctual dollars and cents value of the 
windbreak to him * a stock feeder 
“T am convinced he states, that one 
en ait Gadi ts Ga eal The Norway spruce } 
he windbreak enables me ) Save Irom than most evergr 


cost of feeding every 


$5 to S10 on the 
that wind- 


steer that I feed behind 





break. This is possible because the evergreens take the teeth 
yut of the cold winds in winter, and enable me to put flesh on 
the stock with less feed than would be possib le, were they 


xposed to the full effect of the cold. My stock, being protected 
by this windbreak : fed as if they were three hundred 
miles farther south.”’ 

Mr. Mallory also 


re 2S Cas 


This is, no doubt, somewhat true, but 
the fact remains that the man who 
bought the farm bought it because the 
evergreens were already set out and 
started. The experience of Vernon Finkle is a little more to the 
point. Mr. Finkle owned a farm having a fine windbreak. 
Next to him was another farm, identical in the number of acres, 
in the lay of the land, and the improvements on the two farms 


had been put on the same year. It so happened that both farms 
were listed for sale at 


the same time. The 





points to his ex- 
perience when he re- 
ently sold one of his 
farms as further evi 
dence which 
him to believe that 


leads 


rmstead is not com- 
plete unless it is pro- 


tected by a good 
windbreak. 
“IT sold this farm 
r $5,000 dollars 
re thar I would 
ive received had i 
1 no windbreak or 





farmer owning the 


farm adjoining Mr. 
Finkle’s secured a 


buyer first and had 
closed the sale so far 
as it was humanely 
»0ssible to do so 
before going to town 
In returning to town, 
they parsed the 
Finkle farm. 

The buyer stopped 
them and exclaimed 
“By George, here is 
a windbreak already 
started! Is this farm 








And my _ ex- 

has been for sale?’ Reluct- 
good wind antly, they told him 

, hy ° — — a — — — ———EE —— s . 
ik will increase Kd: that it was. He 
value of any farm ice how tue snow Was Stopped on the sid t stopped then and 
$10 per acre, at there, examined the 
least." In talking to one of Mr. Mallory’s friends I et Ig an place, and closed a deal with Finkle to buy his farm instead 


teresting sid: light on the methods, not only of himself, but 


of Wells Mott, another prominent stockman of that part of 
low This gentleman said: ‘Neither Mr. Mallory nor Mr. 


The owner of this first farm, who told me of the incident as a 
sort of a joke on himself, added with a sigh: “And I lost $9,000 
by not having a windbreak started on (Continued on page 158 
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Juanita of Missouri now being treated. 


CRIPPLED CHILD BEING TREATED 
Owing to circumstances which have not 
at this writing been clearea up, Dorothy 
of Michigan, who wasthefirstchild onthe 
list, has not started for the hospital to be 
treated, but Juanita of Missouri, who is 
number two, has already gone to St. 
Louis, and entered the McLain Ortho- 
pedic Sanitarium where she will be given | 
the best care that is possib le in order | 
to relieve her of her deformities. They | 
write as follows after diagnosing her case ‘| 
“She was stricken with a stroke of 
infantile paralysis jwhen three years old 
and at the present time is unable to stand | 
erect or walk without assistance. Her | 
right leg is two inches short, contracted 
at the knee and markedly so at the pelvis. 
The foot is badly deformed (equino varus.) | 
The left leg is much stronger than the 
right but the foot is also deformed— 
what is known as equino valgus. She 
has a bad lateral curvature caused, I| | 
think, from paralysis of the body muscles | 
and the weakness of the right leg and the | 
contraction of the thigh onto the body at 
the pelvis and the manner in which she | 
has crawled on her hands and feet. She 
ets about quite rapidly and freely on her | 
~ and feet but, as before stated, owing | 
to the contraction of the right leg onto 
the body at the pelvis, the strain on the 
back has been very great and is responsible | 
for the existing deformity of the spine. 

“T am satisfied, Mr. Secor, from our 
experience with other cases similarly 
afflicted, that the little girl’s condition can 
be materially improved, the deformity of 
both feet can be corrected, the contraction 
at the right knee and pelvis relieved and 
the deformity of the back in a great 
measure, at least, corrected and she will 
be able to walk on crutches with the as- 
sistance of a brace on the right leg and it 
is possible that after she gets onto her 
feet she will ultimately learn to walk 
without either braces or crutches, altho 
it is possible she may have to use a brace | 
on the right leg for a prolonged period. 

“It will be necessary to use braces on 
both legs and her back, in addition to 
giving her systematic, mechanical and 
manual treatment every day for a period | 
of at least six months to accomplish in the 
way of benefit what I have outlined. 

“In her present shape the little girl is 
badly handicapped and if allowed to 
continue to lecomete in the way she is 
doing at the present time, her back will | 
become gradually worse and while she | 
can’t be restored to a normal condition I 
believe that the degree of improvement 
that we can afford her will be worthwhile, 
and her condition as the result of the 
treatment will be in every way much 
more satisfactory than it is at the present 
time or than it will be if she is left without 
proper treatment.” 

Chis will cost several hundred dollars 

in faet all that we now have on hand, 
and if any other child is to get treatment 





we must get more money from the good 






Don’t Take Chances 
with Wet, ‘‘Skiddy’’ Pavements! 


Practically all tires with any sort of raised tread are 
claimed to be non-skid these days. But— 


The Vacuum Cup tread is GUARANTEED 


not to skid on wet, slippery pavements! 


Add to this assurance of safety the proved highest quality of Vacuum 
Cup Cord Tires, their generous oversize, and the fact that they are 
guaranteed —per warranty tag— for 9,000 miles, and you will 
know why they represent downright economy. 

Yet you pay only a very reasonable price for this supreme quality 
—the safety costs you nothing, 


Makers of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes ‘“‘Ton Tested’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 
Export Dept., Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada. 








Fact to user. Greatest labor saver 
Ata Cost of axe Per Cord! gency maberever invented. merase] 7 
Bie Peron he oe B Bi PeAw phe Om and lew log at the rate of'0 fect a minute. Does the 
-y¥ — work of ten men. easily moved 
the first nade and to log or cut to cut as Gay a 
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friends of these poor little cripples. The 
money has been coming in splendidly dur- 
ing the holiday season. We hope it may 
continue to do so. 

Above all we want each state to es- 
tablish hospitals for crippled children 
where they may receive free treatment 
and be made useful citizens. This is our 
great purpose. Keep the idea before your 
legislature.—Alson Secor 

BANQUETING THE BIRDS 

The presence of wild birds about the 
farm home in winter may be encouraged 
by putting out feed that pleases them. 
With the clearing of woods and fence rows 
birds no longer find the generous winter 
food supply that nature provided a gener- 
ation ago. Not only is it pleasant to see 
the feathered folk about when the mer- 
cury sinks low, but their activity in search- 
ing our trees and shrubs for insect pests 
and insect eggs is ample compensation for 
the effort we may make. 

Suet and ordinary beef trimmings are 
reslished by most birds. Suet may be 
counted on to interest any passing chick- 
adee, nuthatch, downy or hairy wood- 
pecker, bluejay, junco, tree sparrow, 
brown creeper, flicker or grosbeak.’ It 
fortunately happens that English sparrows 
will seldom, if ever,eat suet,so a chunk of 
it may be hung out in a basket—a wire 
basket is excellent—and the gentler winged 
callers may enjoy it undisturbed. 

Chickadee, nuthatch and bluejay have 
a weakness for sunflower and squash seeds, 
and cracked corn. Junco and other birds 
will appreciate almost any kind of seeds. 
Millet is a favorite with the song sparrow. 
When snow is deep and ice coats the fields, 
bobwhite likes a grain dinner. Fat pork, 
meat, bread and crumbs, oats and nuts 
are among the delicacies on the bird menu. 
The gay cardinal is fond of corn. 

Some forty varieties of birds are known 
to respond to invitations to dine at winter 
banquets spread for them by thoughtful 
farm folks. A half dozen species can be 
induced to feed from the hand of a patient 
bird lover—the chickadee, white breasted 
and red breasted nuthatches, redpoll, 
tufted titmouse, and evening grosbeak, as 
well as two western jays. The wood- 
peckers, tree fox, white crowned and song 
sparrows, bluejay, junco, brown creeper, 
and others, will eat from a window sill 
when they learn it regularly has some- 
thing for them. 

A favorite plan is to spread the food on a 
low-sided platform, in a tree or on a post 
within view of a house window from where 
the antics of the avian diners may be ob- 
served.—W. M., Ohio. 

SOMETHING FROM NOTHING 

If I were asked which department of my 
farm paid me the best dividends for the 
least expense incurred, I would have to ad- 
mit that my bees are in that class. Any 
farmer who does not keep at least a few 
bees is losing a good many dollars that 
would easily help fill his coffers. It is like 
getting something for nothing. 

Six years ago F inaees with two hives, 
and I have found them to be so profitable 
that I have gradually added to them until 
I now have twelve. In spite of the fact 
that the cost of keeping bees has not ad- 
vanced one cent, the price of honey has 
risen with other commodities. The trouble 
in caring for them is hardly worth men- 
tioning, the most care being in hiving them 
when they swarm. 

When I| started keeping bees, my knowl- 
edge of them was only what I had picked 
up here and there. By reading a few 
magazine articles pertaiing to bees, I 
soon acquired all that is necessary to be 
successful with them. They require so 
little of my time and attention that I 
sometimes wonder why others have not 
tried to raise them on a large scale. The 
money from their product comes in mighty 
handy and at a time when I need it most. 
—A,. U, H., Ind, 
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CASE 20-40 
Kerosene Tractor 










CASE 22-40 
Kerosene Tractor 





CASE 15-27 


Kerosene Tractor 









CASE 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor 


To avoid confusion, the J. I. CASE 
THRESHING MACHINE COM- 


PANY desires to have ii known that it 
is not now and never has been inter- 
ested in, or in any way connected or 
affiliated with the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, or the Wallis Tractor Com- 
pany, or the J. I, Case Plow Works Co. 




















































CASE 10-20 
Kerosene Tractor 














NOTE ? 
We want the public 
to know that our 
plows and harrows 
are NOT the Case 
plows and harrows 
made by the J. J 
Case Plow Works 
Look for the - 
EAGLE 
Our Trade Mark 


‘The Case Line Offers 


Choice of Required 
Power and Capacity 
KEROSENE TRACTORS 


The Case 10-18 Tractor drives 
20 x 28 Thresher with Windstacker, 
Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 12 
Case Silo Filler with 40 ft! blower 
pipe; 17x22 Hay Baler; will pul! 

bottom plow, 6 to 8 inches deep, 
depending on soil and field con- 
ditions; 8 ft. double-action Disc 
Harrow; 22 shoe Grain Drill; two 
6 ft. Binders. 


The Case 10-20 Tractor drives 
22x36 Thresher and full equip- 
ment; pulls 3-bottom plow, unde= 
favorable conditions; other machin 
ery requiring similar power. 

The Case 15-27 Tractor drives 
26x46 Thresher with Feeder and 
Windstacker; three 14 in. plows in 
hard plowing, or four under favor- 
able conditions; 10 ft. double action 
Disc Harrow; two 7 ft. Binders, etc. 


The Case 22-40 Tractor drives 
32x54 Thresher with Windstacker, 
Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 20 
Case Silo Filler with 40 ft. blower 
pipe; four 14 in. plows in hard 
ground, or five under favorable 
conditions; battery of Grain Drills 
or Harrows. 


The Case 20-40 Tractor will handle 
oy agi drawbar jobs similar to 
22-40, 


The J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany also builds: 
Grand Detour Plows, all sizes and for all 
soils and conditions 
Double Disc we for use with tractors 
Threshing Machines,—six sizes 
Hay Balers,—two sizes 
Silo Fillers,—three sizes 
| , oe sizes 
team Tractors,— t sizes 
Rock Crushers,—two sizes 
Steam Road Rollers,—two sizes. 


Booklets, describing and illustra 
ting any products above mentioned 
furnished on request. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE COMPANY, Inc 
Dept. BK-2, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Making Superior F: 
Machinery Since 1842. 


RE es RE Oe OD FOREIGN ONES 


POWER FARMING 
MACHINERY 
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A LITTLE FARM PHILOSOPHY 

Added tools often stand for multiplied 
efficiency on the farm. 

Rust never sleeps—keep your tools 
under cover. 

“Another day coming!” So is poverty, 
man; so is poverty! 

Spin a good yarn to the hired man oc- 
easionally and see him laugh and grow 
fat. ‘The hired man who changes board- 
ing places with every new moon always 
looks lank and unhappy. 

Experience_teaches a dear school but 
she never lacks for pupils on the farm. 

Alas for the three-handed farmer— 
right hand, left hand, and a little behind- 
hand. 

The farm is no place for the indolent 
man; he fits better in a cemetery. 

Be thoro—give nature a square deal. 

\ spineless farmer never hobnobs with 
a weedless farm. 

Sunrise inspiration and midday per- 
spiration are alike needed on the farm. 

Jobless days on the farm are as scarce 
as hens without the cackle. 

Farm tasks often seem to be all labeled: 
‘Me next!” 

Dame Nature hastens to smile on the 
industrious farmer and give him first aid. 

Sometimes the most workbrittle thing 
about a hired man is his appetite. 

He who will not plant in season may 
have help in the harvesting—Jack Frost 
may be on the job. 

Take time for sleep—the candle burned 
at bothgends goes out in the middle. 
BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 

Continued from page 22 

in the snow all winter long. Dr. Jackson, 
a brilliant young physician of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission in Manchuria was 
stricken and died as did Dr. Mesny a 
splendid French physiciari. Early the next 
spring the plague ceased as suddenly as 
it had broken out and has never appeared 
again in any country. The ‘‘flu’’ last year 
may have been a modification of this 
plague. 

Many of these Manchus and Chinese 
crossed the line and worked in the Russian 
gold mines and grew rich but they had a 
time getting their gold out of Russia with- 
out being discovered and this feat was a 
great problem. But their cuteness is 
Srovertial. Even Chinamen die, and they 
as well as the Manchus must sleep their 
long sleep in their native land. In a cer- 
tain Russian city it is said that great at- 
tention was being paid to these dead bodies 
in preparing them for the journey back 
home and on peeping thru a keyhole at 
one of these embalming processes a 
policeman discovered that gold dust was 
blown from a tube into the dead man’s 
skull. This let the cat out of the bag, 
These Manchus and Chinese were mak- 
ing the bodies of their dead the carriers of 
gold, for as soon as the bodies reached 
home the gold was extraeted. 

Mukden, the capital city, has been 
called “The Asiatic Armageddon!’ It is a 
walled city and contains @ couple of 
hundred thousand people. During the 
Russian-Japanese war & portion of it is 
said to have been eight different times in 
the possession of the Russians and 
Japanese. The streets are unpaved; dirt 
and filth abounds. There are many big 
dirty restaurants. The big Manchus are 
great. feeders. They eat between meals, 
soup aud vegetables and most everything 
else. The temperature of Mukden is 





ibout the same as Minneapolis and St 
Paul. 

The Imperial Tombs are not far from 
the city Mukdem The road te these 
tombs is wed with stones. This is 
called the of the Spirit and on each 
side are six life sized stone animals. It 
is thought that these signify the Em-| 

ror’s rule over certaim countries. Visit- | 
ing the great Ming Tombs near Nanking, | 
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“THE TRACTOR 
In every detail of its construction, The Tractor Dependable stiows that power-saving 


“That always keeps running’”’. 















WENTY years of unceasing application has at last produced in the 
Huber a farm tractor that takes its place with the automobile, tele- 


Gependable and does its work reliably— 


THE 


12 H. P. on 

“<" HUBER "== 
25 H. P. 5 
Bruce §=©6 i ShtFour st 


simplicity which is the mark of long studied amd reliable 
Huber Light Four is known everywhere in power farming 


‘ All spur gear from motor to draw-bar reduces loss of power from 


Weight 5,000 Ibs; — R wtb, b 4, ao , ie 
Weukesha, four- esigned to produce the greatest traction 

Woche » four- eee ee padl possible ima tractor 
oversize; Perfex The 1920 Model is now regularly equipped with oversize motor 
Radiator; Hyatt at no increase in price. 

Roller Bearings; Write for booklet “The Foundation of Tractor Dependability”. 

burns gasoline. | THE HUBER MFG. CO., 652 Center St, Measion, O. 
tillate; centee Canadian Branch— Brandon, Manitoba 

or gpa ems Makers also of the Huber Junior Threshes 

per hour. Interested dealers should write fee our attractive proposition 


f-binder, as a perfected utility that is 





OEPENDABLE™ 


i The 
neighborhoods as the tractor 
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National Tractor Show 
Kansas City, Feb. 16-21, 1920 


‘* Tractor Center of the World’”’ 









To Attend The 


Annual 







Under Direction of Kansas 
City Tractor Club 

4 Acres of Exhibits! 

The Greatest Event. of the Year. 

See all Best Makes Side by Side. 


400 Different Exhibits; Tractors, Trac- 
ies; Power Farming 









Setect Your Tractor at this 
Great Show. 














Write fer Book 
Tecay 


running year. 
today for free cat 






High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or warrow tires. Steel or wood 


SLECTRIC WHEEL CO.. «sn Elm Street. Quincy. HE 








wheets to fit any 
Wagon parts of alikinds. Write 
alog illustrated in colors. 















China, one sees many of these large stone 
statues. 

Not far from Mukden one can get a 
look at the Great Wall of China, the build- 
ing of which is said to be the greatest 
undertaking of all history. It was fifteen 
hundred miles long, built of large bricks 
and stone, fifty feet thick at the bottom 
and from twenty-five to forty feet high. 
They built it over mountains, across 
valleys and even rivers and down into the 
zea. There are towers about every three 
hundred yards and altho built more than 
two thousand years ago much of it is in 
zood repair to this day. It took a million 
men ten years to do the job of building it. 
The Chinese and Manchus were great wall 
builders. Their cities were always walled. 

Mukden stands on a plain but its wall 
is forty feet high and thirty feet thick at 
the top. At each corner and over each 
of the eight gateways there used to be a 
tower and then the great Drum Tower 
and Bell Tower were in the midst of the 
city. Nearly every city had a big Drum 

Tower upon which drums were beaten 
when the city was in danger or an enemy 
near. Here in Mukden nearly all of these 
towers have been taken down but large 
yortions of the old city wall still remain. 
‘here are many more men than women 

in the city. Until 1905 it is said the city 
never had a policeman. The gates were 
-closed at dark and the city became silent 
as the streets were not lighted. There 
is not enough light in the streets at night 
yet ts hardly be noticed. The old pa- 
triarchal family system often prevails. 
Sometimes a family will be composed of a 
hundred people—several generations. The 
following from Dugald Christie will give 
a glimpse of some of the strange customs 
in Manchuria. 

“There was in Mukden a wealthy 
family who had land in the country ad- 
joining that of some poor people. A 
dispute arose over boundaries and they 
went to law. Having money to back him 
the rich man won the case. Next day a 
son of the poor man committed suicide at 
the rich man’s door and he had to com- 
pensate the parents heavily. When that 
was settled another son did the same 
calling on all to witness that he did this 
because of the injustice his parents had 
suffered at the hands of this man. This 
time a much heavier indemnity was de- 
manded and after months of ing it 
was paid. Then a third son killed himself 
and the payment of the still further in- 
creased blood money reduced the once 
wealthy man to be poorer than his rival. 
Again the lawsuit was heard and this time 
the country family won the case.” 

Another Manchurian city of note is 
Harbin. It is located in the great agri- 
cultural district of the country. Twenty- 
two years ago this was open prairie but 
one night two Russians pitched their tent 
on the spot that is now the center of the 
city. Like Jonah’s gourd the city almost 
grew up in a night. For years it was about 
the worst city to be found, there being a 
murder committed nearly every day. 
After changing trains at midnight and 
rambling around for a couple of hours I 
would say that it is not filled with saints 

yet. During the Russian-Japanese War 
it was one of the great gateways, more 
than a million soldiers passing thru it. 

From Harbin west one passes thru the 
Kuig-an mountains which is said to be 
the coldest place of like latitude on the 

globe. Here grows in abundance the 
edelweiss which is so rare and so prized 
in Switzerland. Mr. Taft in “Strange 
Siberia” calls attention to the fact that 
one of the Manchurian towns is named for 
the Genghis Khan one of the great mili- 
tary geniuses of the old days. He united 
the vasthordesof warringtribes of Siberia 
into one vast army and swept over this 
whole country like a mighty conqueror. 
Our American soldiers who were sent to 
the Far East got a glimpse of Manchuria 
that they will not soon forget, 
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ES £2. he spraying will keep Pigs growing and Hens laying. 
a oe Our new FREE Book and Spraying Guide give 
bang you these facts. They are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
ves farmer or fruit grower. Send coupon and get them today. 
ah 

S SPRAYERS 
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END THE COUPON! - Learn now, 

the secret of recognizing and killing 
the pests that sweep away your profits. Learn 
how spraying will control the San Jose Scale, Cod- 
ling Moth, and other pests that ruin Apple Crops. 
How spraying will protect your Potatoes — also 
your Peaches, Plums, Pears and other fruits. How 
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HAYES 


Whether for spraying Orchards or 
Gardens; for disinfecting Hogs or Poul- | 
try; for whitewashing or cold water painting, or 
for any of a hundred other purposes, there’s a 
Hayes Sprayer to exactly meet your needs. Hayes 
Sprayers are designed for ease of operation, high 
pressure and enduring service. They give quickest 


results with least effort. Their use adds fortunes to Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ profits each year. 


Just Send the Coupon 


Tell us what you want your sprayer to do, and 
we'll tell you the style best suited to your needs, 
and its price. We'll also send the New Book 
and Spraying Guide FREE. 


» HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY 
, Dept.x, GALVA, ILL. 


For All Purposes 
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The entire food values 
of wheat. and malted 
barley are found in 


Grape:-Nuts 


A food in every sense: 
nourishing, delicious, 
economical. 

Easy to digest because 
of twenty hours baking. 


Ready-to-serve. 
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TAKE A TOURING TRIP 


If your county farm bureau or grange 
or any other organization plans to take 
some sort of a “drive” get in on it. Do 
not say that you cannot afford to spend 
the time or the money that it takes to drive 
the machine. You will never be sorry. 

I well remember the first drive I ever | 
took. It covered almost a dozen of our 
representative farms in the county and we | 
were studying cattle feeding with the idea | 
of showing that a silo did pay or did not | 
pay for itself just for steer feeding alone. | 

| forget now the number of men who | 
were along but probably 200 is not far off. 
I am not going into details at all in this 
story as that is not what I want to say., 
I want you to feel that you must go along 
when there is such a chance again. 

Why will it pay? Well, first it will pay | 
just to get away from home for a few hours. 
Chat will be a recreation that is worth | 
while in itself. We all need something | 
to vary the monotony of the farm tho there | 
is not so very much of it on our farms any 
more. 

Another reason for making such a trip 
is to compare ourselves with the farmers 
whom we will meet on the trip. One way 
of meeting them is on the farms that one 
always visits and the other is the men you | 
travel with. I find out what they talk) 
about, what they think of their business 
and how they dress and act in # crowd. 
I may learn to take a little better care of | 
myself by this and I may see that I am a} 
pretty tough looking farmer compared to 
some of the others and I may also find that 
I do not want to look as “farmerized” as 
some of them do. 

Then, I always see something on the 
trips that is worth having on my farm or a 
way of doing some sort of feeding or barn 
work that I can save a few minutes a day. 
Suppose, for instance, that I did see a de- 
vice that would save me three minutes 
each time I feed the stock. How long} 
will it take to make up the time that the 
trip took me away from the farm? 

Right in this county our farm bureau is 
heading these trips, our county agent of 
course being at the bottom of them. 
Sometime there will be a trip to look up 
the growing of sweet clover in the county. 
I want to take this if possible. I am inter- 
ested in this legume and I feel that I might 
easily learn enough about what other men | 
have failed on that will pay me the time | 
the trip takes with a lot to spare. It| 
might easily be possible that 1 will see 
something on the trip that will save me the 
loss of a year’s growth. That is not impos- 
sible at all and if it should be a fact, then 
what is the time I will spend making the 
drive worth in comparison? Go every 
time you have a chance.—E. R., Ohio. 








HEY! GROW A LITTLE ALFALFA 

The modern magic carpet is green in 
color and self renewing and, if we are to 
believe all of the stories we hear about it, 
the man who owns a few acres of it will 
go far and high if he wants to. To possess 
all that is necessary is to get a good stand 
of alfalfa. 

Maybe that sounds like exaggeration 
and reminds you of the stories of Egyptian 
wheat and other ‘‘wonder”’ crops, ‘but lis- 
ten to what a farmer of Buchanan county, 
Missouri, says sixteen acres of alfalfa did 
for him: When the stand was five years old 








he cut it three times, the third cutting com- 
ing in August. Then he turned in all of the 





livestock on the place and kept it there 
until cold weather. There were 100 hogs, 
twelve cows and a number of work horses. 
For nearly three months no other feed 





was given to the stock except a little corn 
to the horses when they were working. 
As an aftermath Buchanan county alfalfa 
is some crop. 


As to the tonnage of hay harvested the | 
owner sayeth not, but he knows what. it SEEDS **" Best Seeds Grown 
did. The twelve milkers and the horses | geo: te; § pkts. Aster. Pinks _ year—T HE 
were fed all thru the winter on nothing but | Gio’ and. Orchid Flower, else 10 sorts Spencer Sweet cone aan y we 
if -P Pecan 20st AAbEROUR be fame 
alfalfa hay. “Phem there was a bunelr of | pat. Giant Punses.se, 4 As eR MAK at ND 
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N2 need to ask which kind of Iand you would rather 
have—land that is cleared for cultivation or the 
stump-ridden, rock-strewn sort. But possibly, like 
many farmers, you do not realize how easy it is, and 
how safe, to get rid of these wasteful obstructions with 


ONLY 


—= 
EXPLOSIVES 


To blast stumps and rocks successfully doesn’t require 
experience. Any farmhand ean get satisfactory results 
by following our simple instructions. Besides clearing 
away stumps, Aetna Explosives are used for Ditching, 
Swamp Drainage, Tree Planting, Sub-soil Blasting, etc. 
They are areal friend to the Farmer, saving him money, 
time and labor in many ways. 


Send us a list of the subjects in which you are interested, written b 
margin of thie page, together with your name and ~ ola , a 
out and mail it to us today and we will send yew car FREE BOOK that 
explains the many uses of Actna Explosives om the farm. 


Remember the name ‘‘Aetna’’, the reliable 
kind, and insist on getting what you ask for. 


Aetna Explosives Company 
corperated 
165 Broadway, New York 
Nine Plants—Fourteen Branches—110 Distributing Centers. 
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OUR PRICES WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
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" tite to headquarters 
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brood sows that got all of the pea green hay 
they wanted until spring pastures were 


ready. 

But the end is not yet, not by a long 
shot. In the spring he had d a little of those 
three crops left t to do with as he pleased. 
He sold it for $1000. 

Don’t waste time wishing for a goose 
that lays hea ellow eggs. Just sow a 
few acres of ffalfa and tex and tend it tenderly. 


THE GREAT RAILROAL RAILROAD PROBLEM 
Continued from page 11 


railways are grossly overcapitalized. 
Some years ago he secured the passage of a 
law to make a valuation of the railroads. 
so Interstate Commerce Commission 
rts not only the capitalization of our 
abuage but also their “book cost of road 
and equipment,” which is their nominal 
cost as shown by their books. Their book 
cost on December 31, 1917, was $78,894 
per mile, or more than $12,000 a mile more 
than their capitalization. The Interstate | 
Commerce Commission has now reported | 
tentative valuations of fifty-two ilies 78, | 
and for forty-three of these the tentative | 
valuations exceed the “book cost.” Even | 
the much criticised Rock Island is given a} 
tentative valuation that exceeds its capi-| 
talization. It is practically certain that | 
the valuation of the railways as a whole, | 
which is being based chiefly on the estimat- | 
ed present cost of reproducing them, will | 
greatly exceed their capitalization, or even | 
their book cost. 
The advocates of government ownership | | 
claim that the government could acquire | 


the railroads for very much less than their | 
capitalization. Facts such as these just | 
cited show that this contention has little | 


or no foundation. The government, ac-| 
cording to all the decisions of the courts, | 
would have to pay the ‘“‘present value” of | 
the railroads and not their original cost, 
which, as we have seen aleendl 7, is not 
ascertainable. It is altogether yo" 
that the government =a have to 
very much more instead of less than t oe 
outstanding capitalization. 

Another claim made is that the govern- 
ment would save hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year, because interest on the 
bonds issued by it to buy the railroads 
would be less than the railroads must pay 
in interest and dividends. In the 
1917 the interest and dividends pai = 
the railroad companies of the United 
States upon the stocks and bonds out- 
standing amounted to $3,127 for each mile 
of railroad, or but 4.7 percent upon their 
capitalization. This was $230 a mile 
less than the government of New South 
Wales paid in 1919 in interest on the 
investment in its railroads. Our govern- 
ment, in order to carry on the war, finally 
had to issue bonds bearing interest at 
4.75 percent. This was slightly more than 
the average rate which the railways actual- 
ly paid on their capitalization in 1917. 

n view of these facts, how can anybody 
believe that the government, by buying 
the railroads, could make enormous sav- 
ings in the return paid to the capital in- 
vested in them? bf course, in 1917 the 
railways earned more than 4.7 percent. 
Practically all of the rest of what they 
earned was invested in new facilities, 
which have been used in rendering service 
to the public. 

However, under either government or 
private management, the amount of return 
paid upon the investment in the railroads 
always will be much less important to the 
farmers and the rest of the public than the 
economy with which they are operated. 
In the last year of private operation— 
1917—the total interest and dividends 
- by our railways on their stocks and 

nds outstanding amounted to $770,000,- 
000. Their operating expenses were 

2,900,000,000, or almost four times as 
much. Before government operation was 
tried it was contended that under unified 
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government control vast reductions in 
operating expenses could and would be 
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the smoke test 


A truck equipped with Inland 
Piston Rings seldom leaves be- 
hind it a trail of grayish-blue 
smoke. 


Smoke of this color indicates 
that oil is getting into the firing 
chamberand is interfering with 
combustion. 


In order to be proof against 
leakage of oil, piston rings must 
fit the cylinder with absolute 
tightness. 


But the ring too must be solid, 
without gaps at the ends. 


The Inland Piston Ring with 

the spiral cut safeguards 

against leakage. 

Because it is made in one piece 

and cut spirally, it is gas-tight 

and oil-tight. 

And its tension makes possible 
a snug fit against the walls of 

the cylinder. 

Whenever your truck puffs out 

grayish-blue smoke, look to 

your piston rings. 


Inland Machine Works 


1639 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 











INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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made Two weeks before government 


peration was adopted an advocate of 
government ownership, in testi ying before 
a Senate committee in Washington, esti- 
mated that under government operation 
there would be a saving of $400,000,000 a 
vear in expenses. Some people still claim 
that government operation would finally 
be more economical than private operation. 

For some years before government oper- 
ation was begun the railway companies 
had been contending that advances in 
wages and prices, and other increases in 
expenses which were occurring, were mak- 
ing it necessary for them to ask for higher 
rates. Between 1907 and 1917 the average 
yearly wage of railway employes increased 
fifty-six percent. Meantime, however, 
the companies struggled to keep down 
operating expenses, and they were so suc- 
cessful in doing so that most of them kept 
solvent, altho very few of the advances In 
rates for which they asked were — 
while the regulating authorities continu 
to make many reductions in rates. It has 
been asserted repeatedly that under pri- 
vate management the railways “constantly 
increased rates.”” This is not true. The 
average freight rate per ton per mile in 
1917 was only 7.15 mills. This was the 
lowest rate they ever received in any year 
except 1916, when it was 7.07 mills. Under 
government control the operation of the 
railways nas been unified, and yet in 1918 
the operating expenses were $1, 150,000,000 
more than in 1917, while in 1919, altho 
a smaller traffic was handled, the expenses 
were about $1,600,000,000 more than in 
1917. The government increased passen- 
ger rates from two to three cents a mile, 
and advanced freight rates twenty-five 
percent; and yet in 1918 it incurred a 
deficit of about $250,000,000 and in 1919 
a deficit of about $400,000,000, after pay- 
ing its guarantees of “standard return” to 
the companies. 

What have been the causes of these 
enormous increases in expenses? About 
$1,000,000,000 a year of them have been 
due to the fact that the government estab- 
lished the eight-hour day for railway 
employes and made large advances in 
wages. Part of them have been due to 
advances in prices of fuel, equipment and 
supplies. Large advances in wages would 
have had to be made under private opera- 
tion. Now that such enormous advances 
actually have been made and tl the 
eight-hour day has been establ shed, vill 
be extremely difficult under private man- 
agement even partially to undo what has 
been don or n thify the effect of it. But 
the fact should not be ov Ith tthe 


necessity for su normous advances in 
railw wages was created by the govern- 
ment itself. The g rnment first paid, or 
authorized to be paid, exorbitant wages in 
the construction of iuntonments and other 
government plant 1 in the shipbuild- 
ing wo! und ther ur 1 it h vd to make 
corresponding advances in the railroad 
business to prevent a large number of the 
railway employes from going into the in- 
dustries where the huge advances in wages 


already had been made. A large part of 
the increase in expenses has been due to 
the fact that under government control 
authority over the mana ent of all the 
railoads has been centralized at Washing- 
ton and the power of initiative and enter- 
prise on the part of the managers of the 
individual lines has been destroyed. 

It has been intimated that the bad re- 
sults of government operation have been 
due to the fact that practically the entire 
organization of the railroad administration 
has been composed of former railway 
officers. But former Director General 
McAdoo, who was a cabinet officer and not 
a railroad man, has testified to the energy 
and loyalty with which railway officers 
supported him 
been used by the government to operat: 
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means longer lite - 
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Equip complete with Hercules. 
You not only get longer, better 
service—they actually stop com- 
pression leakage and eliminate 
porcelain breakage. Millions in = || 
use prove it. Spark Plug Size 
Chart for every sort of engine 
on request. Eclipse Mfg. Co., 

Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 
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Insure Big Crops—Big Profits For You 


Large, extra heavy rooted, ‘Michigan Grown” plants, produced by 
experts, with a lifetime of experience in the scientific production of 

Small Fruit. Plants—Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Cur- 
rants, etc., all sure-crop, big luscious fruiters. We grow all leading 
varieties—all Hi-Grade. Many of our customers have made from 


$500 TO $1200 PER ACRE 


.. F | from these wonderful Strawberry plants alone—the ‘sure to grow’ 
mS kind, and free from disease. Our plants are unusually large and 

sturdy this year. We have spared nothing to produce plants excelled 
by none Whether you grow berries for home garden or for market, you 
must be sure to send for our 


BIG FREE ILLUSTRATED BERRY BOOK 
and get posted about all the varieties of Small Fruit Plants we 
are offering for 1920. A valuable book which tells how to make 
big profits growing berries successfully and scientifically. Send 
for your FREE COPY TODAY. A postal will do. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 18, Bridgman, Mich. 

F. C. STAHLEIN & SON, Proprietors 
GROWER OF QUALITY FRUIT PLANTS 























Don’t Pay Freight on Water 


Spray with 


Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound 


Im Powder Form 


Assures Clean, Top-of-the-Market Fruit 

Dissolves Instantly in Cold or Hot Water—Consider This Comparison 

This 100 Pound drum of Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound is equivalent 

to a 600 pound barre! (50 gal.) of lime ani sulphur solution. No leakage— 

No crystallization—Keeps inde.initely anywhere. 

Niagara Soluble Sulphur Com i, after 8 years of test, is declared by 

thousands of fruit_growers to uperior to the oid fashioned lime and 

sulphur solution. This year it costs jess than any sulphur spray material. 

More Economical—-E ficient—Convenient—Practical 

Write today for booklet telling how to clean high quality fruit and at. the 

same time reduce your spray bills at least 25%. Standard 
WIAGARA SERAYVER COMPANY "400 Ib, 

136 MAIN STREET, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. Drum 
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officers? If men who knew little or nothin 
about the railroad business had been us 
the results would have been many times 
worse. 

One question which naturally arises 
is as to what became of the enormous sav- 
ings the advocates of government manage- 


ment claimed would made by govern- 
mental unification of the railroads. 
Unification has been effected; but the 
economies caused by it can hardly have 
been as large as were anticipated, since 
operating expenses have increased $1,600,- 
000,000 a year. Most students of the sub- 
ject believe that the increase in expenses 

as been much greater than it would have 
been if the government had never taken 
the railroads. 

The operating expenses of the railways 
are today running at the rate of $4,400,- 
000,000 a year. This is almost six times as 
much as the total interest and dividends 

aid by the railway companies in 1917; 
our and a half times as much as would be 
necessary to enable the companies to pay 
six percent on their outstanding capital- 
ization; and four times as much as would 
be necessary to enable them to pay six 
percent upon the book cost of their road 
and equipment. Surely, these facts make 
clear how much more important it 1s to 
the farmers and the public to have the 
railways economically operated than to 
hold down to the lowest practicable mini- 
mum the amount of net return they are 
allowed to earn and the amount of interest 
and dividends they are allowed to pay. 
The increase in wages which already has 
occurred under government operation 
would alone be almost sufficient to pay six 
percent upon the entire book cost of road 
and equipment, and is $200,000,000 a year 
larger than the largest amount of interest 
and dividends that the railroads ever paid 
in one year. 

There is, however, one respect in which 
the amount of return which the railway 
companies earn is vitally important to the 
farmers and the public. The kind of 
service they can render depends upon the 
amount of facilities—tracks, yards, loco- 
motives, cars, etc.—they can provide. 
The amount of these facilities they can 
provide depends under private ownership 
and management upon the amount of 
capital they can raise by selling their secur- 
ities. They have to raise capital to buy 
locomotives and cars, just as the farmer 
has te go to the bank to borrow money 
with which to buy more land or to build 
a new barn, or to buy a new tractor. But 
they cannot raise capital without paying 
a return on it, any more than the farmer 
can borrow money at the bank without 
paying interest on it; and the amount of 
interest and dividends they can pay de- 
omy upon how much net money they 
iave left after meeting expenses, just as 
the amount of interest the 7 can pay 
at the bank depends upon how much he 
makes from running his farm. Therefore, 
the amount of facilities the railroads can 
provide and the amount of service they 
can render depend absolutely upon the 
amount of net return they are able to earn. 
Under present conditions they need to 
earn an average of at least six percent to 
raise sufficient new capital. The shipping 
and traveling public would have to pay 
them only $200,000,000 a year more now 
to enable them to earn six percent than it 
would have to pay to enable them to earn 
five percent. This is one-fifth as much per 
year as the increases which the govern- 
ment has made in the wages of railway 
employes. If, however, the companies are 
allowed to earn only five percent they will 
not be able to raise enough capital to pro- 
vide the new facilities needed, while if 
they are allowed to earn six percent they 
may be able to do so. Under these cir- 
cumstances, isn’t it worth while for the 
public to let them earn an average of six 


percent? (Concluded in the March issue.) 
ce 
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The hesiiel practical 


ELCAR 


has no rival at the price 


FoR size, beauty, comfort, power and 
sturdy endurance the ELCAR easily 
leads in the medium priced field. 


It is the product of forty-seven years of fine 
vehicle building—twelve years of fine auto- 
mobile building. 


The ELCAR appeals to those who have intimate 
knowledge of automobile construction; who know 
on what riding comfort, perfect performance 
and economical upkeep depends. 


It is built for those who want a car that em- 
bodies beauty and distinction of design with 
abundance of power and so mechanically perfect 
as to give years of exacting service, and it is 
built for those who wisely desire to obtain all 
these advantages without wasteful cost. 














A Glimpse At The Quality 


Four-cylinder models have the powerful tony steshe ELCAR-Lycoming motor, 
foreloving siy orsepower. Six-cylinder models have the remarkable new TR 
colds hem, pores pied “TiFiGn” whecbens Boles statin. hebten maa 
wer p Ww . an 

tion. Willard Batteries. Latest Strom vertical Cg °F ore ond Bock 

bury steel rear axle. ving 

Munele transmission, tubular propeller shaft, 

Fraly’ turgrious “avholtering lattices oon skid Star. Daler incoe 

7 - ‘ ex 

Walnut instrument board. Equipment Semeletoqven te Doves Moto-Meter on radiator. 








Five Passenger Touring Car 





Eight Models—Four and Six-Cylinder 
Three Passenger Coupe 


Four-Cylinder. . . . $1395.00 Four-Cylinder . . . . $1995.00 
Six-Cylinder. . . . . $1595.00 Six-Cylinder. . . . . $219.00 
Four Passenger Sportster 


Five Passenger Sedan 
Four-Cylinder . . . . $2095.00 


Four-Cylinder. . . . $1395.00 
Six-Cylinder . eee - $2295.00 


Six-Cylinder. . . . . $1595.00 


tie sas 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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SUCCESS WITH AN OLD ORCHARD 


Iowa Farm Orchard Nets $438 Per Acre 


HANGING a rundown, profitless farm orchard to one 
¢; producing the “best apples in Iowa,” in the space of 
only three years, is the achievement of Birney Allen, 
a Black Hawk county, lowa, farmer. Four hundred thirty-eight 
dollars was the net profit per acre made by Mr. Allen’s orchard. 
Three factors have contributed to his success; possibly there 
were more, but these three stand head and shoulders above all 
others: One, spraying. Two, expert help from the state agri- 
cultural experts the first two years. Three, Mrs. Allen. The 
fact that Mrs. Allen is mentioned last im this catalog of 
“reasons” why the Allen farm orchard was pulled out of the 
profit-taking class does not by any means indicate that she 
was the least of them. For Mrs. Allen loves the orchard and 
she has made a closer study of its needs and possibilities than 
anyone else. 
It was Mrs. Allen that studied the needs of the orchard in 
the first instance. She studied spraying formulas, pruning 
hints, kept the records from year to year and superintended 
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pests!” retorted Mrs. Allen. The Allen orchard consists of two 
and one-half acres devoted to Northwest Greenings, Wealthies 
-_ Longfields. The orchard is sprayed regularly four times 
each year. 

The first spraying comes just as early in the spring as they 
care to get at the work, but two conditions must be present 
before they make this application. First, they are sure that 
spring has arrived and they spray while the trees are still 
dormant. The spray used is the lime sulphur solution. 

The second spraying Mrs. Allen terms “the cluster-bud 
spray”’ which is applied when the buds are swelling, generally 
in April, sometimes a little later, depending upon the season. 
The solution used for this application is composed of bordeaux 
mixture, arsenate of lead and copper sulphate. 

The third spraying Mrs. Allen calls the “blossom spray” 
as it is applied when the blossoms are matured and ninety 
percent of the petals have fallen off. It consists of a second solu- 
tion of lime sulphur. The fourth spraying comes whenever 
the apples are well formed, usually in late June 
or July and is known, in Mrs. Allen’s words, as 
“the sideworm spray.” That is to prevent the 
worm which enters the side of the apple, which 
is a later worm to appear than the blossom end 
worm, from devasting the crop. For this pest, 
bordeaux mixture, arsenate of lead and copper 
sulphate is used again. 

“Many people imagine that if they have put 
an end to the worm entering the blossom end of 
the apple, that they have won the battle,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Allen. “That is where so many 
people fall down. They forget the ‘side-worm’ 
entirely, forget that it comes along later, and 
when it does appear and makes a serious inroad 
upon their crop they jump to the conclusion 
that spraying is a failure, or else get down- 
hearted and quit.” 

In 1918 the Allen orchard produced $1200 
worth of apples. The total expense for that year 
including the spraying mixtures, labor for spray- 
ing, expenditures for boxes and barrels, labor 
for picking; in fact, every item of expense con- 








Putting on the spray which brought success to the Allen orchard 


the work that was done upon the trees. In short, she was the 
general manager of that orchard. Talking to her, she surprises 
you with her memory of intimate details extending back over 
a number of years. She tells you off hand what the profits were 
for a certain year, the cost of spraying, labor, picking and 
marketing. 

But she is very unassuming about it. “Spraying is the secret 
of success with our orchard,” she says with a positiveness that 
leaves no doubt as to her faith in the pump 


nected with the orchard including advertising 
in the local papers, amounted to just $105. This 
left a net return of $1095, or $438 per acre from 
the orchard alone. That this was‘a neat profit none can refute, 
especially when it is remembered that this is not a commercial 
orchard, but merely a typical cornbelt farm orchard. 

In 1919, a very r year for apples thruout Iowa and the 
central west, the value of persistent spraying and pruning was 
further apparent in the experience of the Allens. In spite of 
the fact that other well-kept orchards in their own neighborhood 
failed to produce a crop, the Allens produced one bundred 





and its mist-like, chemical death. 

“We believed in spraying a long time before 
we succeeded at it,” she continued. ‘You know 
it sometimes is necessary to have a lot of patience 
and ability to stand defeat even when you know 
you are on the right track. We failed in our 
first years at spraying, and I think we failed like 
many other people do, because we were afraid 
of using enough of the spraying solution to really 
achieve the purpose we had in mind. 

When people ask me how much spraying they 
should do, I tell them that when they spray so 
hard that they seem to be wasting more than 
half of it that they are somewhere near getting 
results. 

“You must be thoro about the spraying or you 
might just as well never attempt it. The trees 
should be dripping wet and the grass will be 
saturated. I learned that lesson watching the 
state expert when he sprayed the trees the first 
time. He simply turned a rain-storm loose in 
that orchard and when he got thru I thought it 














was the sorriest looking orchard in Iowa, but 
the results drove home the lesson with greater 
emphasis than a dozen lectures would have done. 
“IT found out that we had been all right in our own efforts 
only we hadn’t gone far enough. We had only half-done the 
job. There isn’t any half-way point in spraying, consequently 
you fail if you don’t do it thoroly.” 
The Allens quoted an experience showing the tendency most 
us have not to make a good job of spraying when we first 
ndertake it. They had hired a man one spring to spray ior 
them. He had made one or two applications to his own orchard 
d seemed fairly familiar with the work. But when Mrs. 
nsisted that he make the trees ‘‘dripping wet”’ he balked 
“Why, I will burn up everything in the orchard if I do that,” 
he protested. ‘“‘That’s what I want you to do—burn all the 
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A few of the Allen successes 


bushels of fine apples, an extraordinary showing when one re- 
members that native apples are generally as scarce as ice on 
the equator, and, especially, good marketable apples that will 
compare favorably with the western product. 

Another feat of the Allens testifies to the value of the spray- 
ing program which they have set up for themselves. They have 
habitually exhibited samples of their apples at the state fair 
each season and in the eight entries which they have made to 
date they have taken seven first prizes and one second prize, 
in competition with the apple growers of the entire state. 

There is nothing so very remarkable about their success when 
one gets right down to “‘brass tacks.” (Continued on page 79. 
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LIDWEST 
TILITOR 





The multitude of practical ways the Mid- 
west Utilitor can be used is astounding 
farmers and food raisers the world over. 


And every day is discovering new special hitches for each implement— 
uses for the Utilitor. It is literally and suitable rims for every possible 
making over the whole popular con- soil condition have been perfected. 
ception of profitable sgil cultivation. Keep abreast of power farming and 


The Utilitor is both a small tractor power food raising development. The 
and a 4 horse-power portable gas en- Utilitor is the latest word in this di- 


gine. It does the field work of one rection. F 
horse or mule, goes from chore to chore If you are an agricultural student, 
on its own power, never tires and op- own a farm, truck garden, fruit or- 
erates for five cents an hour chard or country place, you need the 
fr . ae ov Utilitor. Complete information as to 
In all workable soil conditions it is the design, construction, and any uses 
dependable and unfailing. After of the Utilitor that you may be inter- 
months of research in all parts of the ested in will be gladly sent on a 
United States and after gruelling tests, plication. Address Sales Division 


MIDWEST ENGINE CO. - - Indianapolis, USA. 


Note carefully the air-cleaner attached to the Utilitor. This air-cleaner is designed especially for this machine— 
has proven 95% efficient on test—and comes as regular equipment only on the Utilitor. The air must firet pase 
through a moist sponge before it reaches the carburetor. The sponge automatically is kept moist by water in the 

glass tank. The glass tank is its own indi ator of the amount of water available. No need to pure 
chase @ so-called air-cleaner or ‘‘ Humidifier” with this machine. All chance of faulty 
operation due to dust or grit entering the engine has been eliminated. 
Carbon is prevented and power increased. 


Copyright 1920 Midwest Engine Company 


Dependabie Power 
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Big crops of fancy berries mean big profits. 
Write today for our new 1920 book and 
become convinced how quickly 


ogés 
Everbearing Strawberry Garden 
will reduce the H.C.L. in your home and 
give youagreat many dollars cash profit 
besides. This book pictures in colors 
and fully describes Kell Strawber- 
ry Gardens, also the world’s latest and 
most wonderful strawberries, — Kel- 
logg’s Big Four and Big Late, Kellogg’s 
New-Race and Kellogg’s Everbearers. 
We want you to have this valuable 
book. It won't cost you a single penny 
—we even pay the postage. Send us your 
name and address (written plainly) and 
we'll mail youa copy at once FREE AND 
PosTPaip. Write today. 








EAT 
STRAWBERRIES 


All summer long. Plant Ever- 
bearers you can have fresh fruit un- 
til freezing weather in the fall. There 
is a great shortage of fruit every- 
where which can be supplied only 
by planting strawberries. STRAW- 
BERRIES come the earliest in the 
season and is the fruit for the MIL- 
LIONS. Everyonecan grow themand 
if youcare to plant more than enough 
for home use there is “Big Profits” 

rowing them for your home market. 

hey are easy to take care of and you are al- 
ways sure of acrop. They arethe POUR MAN’S 
fruit and the rich man WILL HAVE THEM at 
any price. Wealso grow all other kinds of 
@traw berry plants. Hay ea good supply of rasp- 
berry, blackberry, gooseberry plants, ete, Aspar- 

us plants, rhubarb plants, peonies, etc. 
Vite for our catalogue it ie different from any 
you ever read, it will pay you to get it. Address 


F. W. DIXON, HOLTON, KANSAS 








following spring cut all side branches off 
|six to eight inehes from the main canes. 
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2% leading varieties, the real 

LANT money makers, including 
the two best everbearing 
kinds Also a full line of other berry piants and 
Garden Seeds. 27 years’ experience insures your 
satisfaction with Weston's vigorous, heavy rooted , 
true-to-name stock. Our prices are reasonable, and 
our Free Catalog tells the truth about plants and 
eceds—a valuable book for the grower Write for it. 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R.D.54 Bridgman, Mich. 









STRAWBERRY 













The Most Profitable 


is that devoted to 


Garden eannic"Ls 


timeand work—e1'e 
cropsevery year. We are headquarters 


berries, Currants, Gooseberrtes and 
Grapes. Also fruit trees, poses, « hrubs, 
ete. Our new catalog tells how to 
grow them. Free for postal 

L. J. FARMER, Box 34, Pulaski, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


24 varieties, $4.00 1000. History and illustrated 
dook gives all details about most vigorous true to 


ve eteck pow grown. Book free 
BEAVERS PLANT NURSERY. Merrill, Michton- 
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for Strawberrt s, Blacktberrtes, Rasp | 








THE BLACKBERRY PATCH 
Of the small fruits commonly grown 


on the avera farm, mone is su 
perior to the blackberry, every- 
thing considered. The blackberry is al- 
most a sure cropper, the blooms coming 
out so late that they eseape all unseason- 
able frosts; the bushes are easily grown 
and produce abundantly when properly 
managed; and the berries themselves are 
delicious when used as food in the many 
different forms with which all good house- 
wives are familiar. 

Thruout vast areas of our country the 
blackberry formerly grew in profusion in 
the wild state, but outside of a few locali- 
ties that condition has now ceased. Not 
many families can now depend on the 
wild fruit, for all progressive farmers 
have banished the briers from their land; 
if they formerly grew there. The only 
way how tor a farmer to be sure of an 
annual supply of the fruit is for him to 
set out a good-sized patch and restrict the 
bushes to a definite area. Once started, 
if the right kind of culture is given year 
by year, and pruning is practiced an- 
nually, a blackberry patch can be kept 
in one place for an indefinite number 
of years. 

These who desire an abundance of this 
fine fruit, but now have none, should next 
ge Lar ogg a plot of ground and secure 
for planting, roots of standard sorts from 
some nearby nursery. Ground need not 
be very rich for blackberries, but it ought 
to be of a dry and loamy nature. Plow 
and prepare the soil as tho it were to be 
planted in some garden crop. Make the 
rows for the canes or the roots that are 
to be set, five feet apart, and make the 
plantings three feet apart in the rows. 

A crop of potatoes can profitably be 
grown between the berry rows the first 
season. While the potato vines are being 
cultivated the young blackberry plants 
will also be kept clean and the soil mellow. 
Allow two or three strong canes to grow 
from the roots the first summer, and tie 
them to stout stakes. They will bear a 
good crop of fruit the next season. The 
second spring after the roots are set out 
is none too early to begin a systematic 
pruning of the canes. Allow only two or 
three canes to grow from each plant, and 
when thirty inches high top them. This 
causes a growth of side limus or laterals. 
Let these grow all season, but early the 


The previous topping and this kind of 
after pruning leaves each hill of canes 
straight and erect like small bushes. 
Ground oceupied by blackberries, or by 
other bush fruits for that matter, must 
be kept cultivated and clean if the vines 
are expected to yield profitable crops. 
Blackberry bushes pruned according to 
the system just described are entirely 
out of the way for working in and among 
them. In fact, cultivation cannot be 
maintained year after year unless the 
canes are prevented from throwing out 
long, straggling briers. Well pruned 
bushes always produce more fruit than 
bushes which have been allowed to de- 
velop into a tangled mass of briers. At 
blooming time a blackberry plantation 
of well pruned bushes shows a great 
profusion of bloom, and there will be a 
correspondingly large crop of fruit un- 
less the season should be abnormally dry. | 
At the close of the fruiting season cut 
out and remove all of the old canes. If 
the ground is kept clean and mellow on 
the surface, and new canes grown each 
season, it is no trouble to have, year after 





















Lay aside theoldspray- 
er. Stop buying Paris- 
green — Devote your 
time to making big 
money by raising my 
famous Bugless Pota- 
toes. Thousandsof 
farmers are now 
growing them. They 
grow where any po- 
tato will grow and 
are practically immune to bugs. 


300 Bushels Per Acre 


on good ground is not an unus- 
ual yield for the Bugless. The 
potatoes are large and solid clear’ 
through. The vines are so big 
and strong, and grow so fast that 
the bugs seldom affect them. It 
is truly the most remarkable po- 


tatoe you ever saw. Order a bushel 
and try them out for yourself. 


60 Lbs. $ 3.50 
300 Lbs. 16.50 
600 Lbs. 32.00 


Big 192 Page Catalog FREE 


Every farmer, gardner, and housewife should 
have my big 192 page, 1920 catalog. It is 

s0 full of good things t I can't 
begin to tell you about them here. 
Get my catalog and let it be your 
planting guide this season. I 
suggest that you send for it right 
away, 80 that you will have plen- 
ty of time to make your seleo- 
tions. 























Gurney SeedsNursery (© 


i] | Gurney Square Yankton, So Dak 





4 mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
seeder—all in one. Forms dust mulch 

soil hardening 
nereases yield of corn, 
Kills weeds. Flat teeth, 
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the seed 
for @ large variety ef work. In stock near you. Send 
MOWER CO., Box 561 Utica, N.Y. 











year, fine crops of blackberries. 

The busy farmer is commonly inclined 
to neglect his plantations of bush fruits | 
after the bushes are well started, yet! 
neglect in cultivating and -pruning is) 
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SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and wo 
and thus be sure of large yields 
perfect fruit. 








are used in large hards 

and highly endoreed by sno- 

COBH growers. Write for our 

mone coving catalog, which also 

; a fall treatise on spraying 

it and Vegetable crops. 

WM. STAHL SPRAYER Co., 

Box Qulag, 
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absolutely fatal to success with such 
fruits. In driving thru the country one 
notices that many berry patches have 
been allowed to degenerate into weed 
infested, tangled masses of briers, thru 
which it would be almost impossible for 
pickers to force their way even if the vines 
bore a crop of berries, which they seldom 
do, at least not a crop worth harvesting. 
The ground devoted to such plantations 
is worse than wasted. A clean, wel! 
pruned, berry plantation presents a 
pleasing appearance in contrast to a 
natch of neglected bushes; and, what is 
wetter than mere appearances, such a 
plantation nearly always yields a bounti- 
ful crop of fruit which it is a pleasure for 
the owner and his family to harvest. Con- 
sidering the large crop of berries which 
even a small plantation of well cared 
for bushes will yield annually for many 
years, the time and labor bestowed upon 
such berry bushes returns as large an 
income to the farmer as time and labor 
expended in the production of grain crops 
or livestock. The main thing is to start 
to cultivating and pruning berries while 
the bushes are small. In succeedin 
seasons they need be given only a small 
amount of attention at regular intervals. 
—W. F. P., Ind. 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR 
GRAPES 

In much ‘of the middle western ter- 
ritory many choice varieties of grapes can 
be grown by giving them winter protec- 
tion when they would fail without it. 
This is not an expensive process as dirt 
makes the best protection and the canes 
need not be deeply covered. . In seasons 
of heavy snowiall the snow offers a 
splendid covering and protection. A few 
seasons ago C@ncords and Wordens were 
severely injured in southern and western 
lowa but were green to their tips the same 
season in northern lowa where the winter 
temperatures were much lower. This was 
entirely due to the covering of snow in the 
northern section which was not present 
in the southern. 

The vines may be pruned at any time 
after the leaves are off and the canes are 
mature. The canes are then loosened 
from the trellis and laid down on the 
ground. A little dirt or a stake will hold 
them in place until they can be covered. 
The covering need not be more than three 
or four inches deep for most varieties. 
If long rows with posts and wires are used 
the canes may be laid down along the row 
and the plow used to throw the dirt over 
them. Straw or litter may be used as an 
additional protection if it is thought 
desirable. 

The pleasure and profit that may be 
secured from growing tender varieties of 
grapes in colder climates will more than 
repay the grower for this effort. The pro- 
tection of the roots is often necessary, and 
the use of straw or some other mulch is 
advisable where the snowfall! is light dur- 
ing extreme weather when the soil is 
apt to freeze hard.—L. G., Ind. 


CULTIVATING FRUIT TREES 

Ordinarily in plowing or cultivating 
among fruit trees it becomes difficult to 
keep the ends of the singletrees from 
scuffing or bruising the trees. Nothing is 
more trying to the temper than to have 
the bark torn from a fine tree and to know 
that in all likelihood the tree is ruined. 
{ have found that a simple device prac- 
tically removes this danger of scarring the 
trees. Wrap the outer ends of eachsingle- 
tree with hay or straw, fastening the same 
o that the metal clips are securely 
covered. As an additional protection cover 
the straw and the metal ends of the tugs 
vith a soft cloth of some kind. Guarded 
in this way the singletrees are not likely 
to injure the trees particularly.—E. V. L. 
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HE land selected for this 

orchard is high and rolling, 

sloping in a general direc- 
tion to the east and south- 
east, with some northern slopes. 
It is located at the headwaters 
of a small creek which drains 
into a river about four or five 
miles distant. In addition to 
giving good water drainage this 
creek valley, together with the 
rolling character of the land, 
gives good air drainage. The 
timber and scattered trees are 
large white oaks, walnut, etc. In choosing a site it is well to 
select land that will grow fair to good farm crops. As a general 
rule, any land that will grow good corn will grow a good apple 
orchard. It is best to get land that is somewhat rolling in order 
to secure drainage, both water and air drainage. Trees do not 
like “‘wet feet.” If you have hard-pan you will have to blow the 
holes with dynamite. This, however, is not expensive. Air 
drainage is very important if you want to get crops when your 
neighbors’ orchards are caught by the spring frosts. 

The southeast, east and north slopes are somewhat preferable 
to the southwest, as you do not get so much of the hot afternoon 
sun, which sometimes scalds the trunks of the small trees where 
they are uot shaded by the limbs. Also, during dry spells the 
southwest slopes lose moisture a little quicker. Leaning the 
tree slightly toward the 2 o’clock sun in planting will help pre- 
vent sun scald. During the winter injurious freezing and thaw- 
ing of the trunk is less marked if your orchard slopes to the east 
or north, as the afternoon sun in the winter is the most injurious. 
Nevertheless, some of the fmest orchards we have © seen 
slope to the south. The importance of slope direction appar- 
ently is overestimated by many people. 

The soil on which this orchard is located is loam. It grows 
bluegrass and is not badly washed but it is land that will wash 
if not carefully watched. It is a deep soil with limestone 
outcroppings in several places. 

Most any fairly land in the central west will grow a good 
orchard. [Extremely fertile soil will grow bigger trees and make 
the orchard slower coming into bearing, but it will make.a long- 
lived orchard. Ordinary farm land with clay subsoil is excellent 
and even land that is a little weak for ordinary farm crops will 
grow a good orchard. However, it is poor economy to put your 
orchard on your poorest piece of t use no crop will give 
such profitable results as the orchard planted on fair to good 
land. Badly washed land is, of course, hard to handle, but by 
care this land can be brought into shape and the ditches elim- 
inated. If your land is clay or underlaid with clay of very fine 
texture, preventing proper "yee pe of moisture and acting 
more or jess like hardpan, it would be advisable to blow your 
holes with dynamite. July, August or September, before the soil 
gets wet, is the best time whether you expect to plant the follow- 
ing fall or spring. Never under any circumstanees dynamite 
except when the soil is “good and dry.” 


Arrangement 


Of the 220 acres in the tract about 160 are in orchard. On 
that portion used for orchard all fenees were removed to get 
long rows which is a great advantage in all orchard operations— 
cultsvating, spraying, ‘picking, etc. The various plats were ar- 

so as’to get rows from one-fourth to one-half mile long, 
making fewer rows of each variety. ‘This lessens the distances 
between varieties and insures better cross-pollination. 

Try to lay out the orchard so the rows will run north and 
south, as this gives more sunlight, and produces better colored 
fruit. If your land is very steep it may sometimes be necessary 
to run your tree rows along contour on For instance, ona 
knob-like hill the rows will run around the hill. When this is 
done, get a man who has a = eye and 
is good at laying off a straight row. Let 
him lay off the rows by marking them 
around the hill, then you simply set the 
the trees in the row at the proper dis- 
tances. One of the most successful 
orchards we have ever seen was 
planted on land so steep that the 
neighbors laughed at the man when 
he put out his trees. This year he 
was offered in the neigh- 
borhood of $150,000, or 
better than $1,000 per 
acre for this same orchard, 
which 8 years ago 
bought for $40 an aere. 
If you have big ditches 
keep them in mind in 
reference to cultivation, 
but do not let them foree 


in the following article); 













you to change your plant- Pinpies. 


HOW AN ORCHARD WAS PLAN TED 


The Methods Followed in Planting a Large Middle West Orchard 


_ (Editor's Note: This article describes in detail the methods used 
in planting a 160 acre orchard in the central west this fall. In con- 
nection with each orchard problem are general comments showing 
the “why” and “how” and also enabling the reader to adapt the 
planting plan to his own particular land. The men who planned and 
planted this orchard have been in the fruit game for many years 
and their fathers before them were orchardists. The methods they 
used are based on this experience. After all their plans had been 
worked out and all the general problems solved they sent a detailed 
prospectus, together with a blue print of the orchard planting plan, 
to a great many of the leading horticulturists and practical orchard- 
ists:in all sections of the country. 
mous In pronouncing it as near an ideal planting plan as could be 
worked out. A few minor changes in the planting plan were made 
after their suggestions were tabulated, These are incorporated 





ing plan. With proper care you 
can make them fill unless thcy 
are too bad. 

Do not forget to have enough 
roads in the orchard to haul off 
your crop. Do not plant too 
near a fence. Allow ample room 
for turning around the end trees. 
In our orchards we left a good, 
wide road along each 40 line 
and also in several fields, where 
we deemed it necessary, we ran a 
cress road or two by simply 
leaving out a row of permanents 
and a row of fillers. In planning your roads, first decide where 
your packing sheds will be located, then run your roads accord- 
ingly. Have your packing shed where hauling and handling 
will be down hill as far as possible. 

From the picking standpoint alone the ideal way of planting 
varieties would be in solid blocks, but because of better cross- 
pollination the best policy is to plant four rows of one variety 
and four rows of another variety that blooms about the same 
time, alternating until you have completed a variety, then start 
on another. The longer your rows the fewer different plats or 
groups of four rows you will have to a variety, and the fewer the 
better, for every time you have to move your picking outfit 
from a group of four rows to another group you lose time—the 
fewer moves the better. Some orchardists prefer to use eight 
rows instead of the four row unit, but this does not give suffi- 
cient pollination. 


Farming With the Orchard 


‘These orehards are planned so they will pay for the upkeep 
while the trees are coming into bearing. Hogs will be raised in 
connection with the orchard. In this particular orchard thoro- 
bred duroe-jerseys have been selected. A portion of the farm 
land, enough to supply hay and green food for the hogs, will be 
seeded to alfalfa; a some alfalfa may be grown in the orchard. 
The hogs will not be allowed to run in the orchard, altho some 
orchard men do it successfully. 

Hogs and orchards are a good combination as corn is one of 
the best intercrops if not overdone. Poultry raising, where the 
poultry is handled by the women of the family, is also profitable 
in connection with the orchard, and the chickens pick up a great 
many insects. Guineas are also valuable for this purpose, as 
they are even better insect-gatherers than the chickens. Flocks 
of partridges or so-called quail or Bob White should not be mo- 
lested, but encouraged, as eonsume literally millions of 
insects a year. A “chicken-o combination” is splendid. 
On our farm we will raise thorobred white wyandottes. 


These men were almost unani- 


* 


Intercrops 

Intercrops will be used on all except the steepest portions. 
The first two years we will plant-corn the rows, leaving 
enough distance between the tree rows and the first corn row to 
give ample sunlight and keep the corn from robbing the tree 
roots. No corn hill will be nearer the trees than four feet. All 
this corn will be used for our stock and fed on the farm. That 

rtion of the land devoted to corn the first two years will be 

ollowed by clover. Navy beans will be grown in moderate 
quantities on some of the thinner land. They do well and are a 
profitable crop but should not be planted on too large a scale on 
account of the labor required to handle them. Some soybeans 
will also be used. § grains—wheat, oats, rye, etc., will not 
be used as they are injurious to the young trees, robbing the soil 
of moisture and humus. On thesteep places clover will be grown 
between the trees to prevent washing, cultivating every other 
middle the first year, then letting it go into clover and cultivat- 
ing the other middle the next year. In that portion of the 
orchard devoted to raising corn the cultivated strip on either 
side of the tree rows will be seeded in early summer to cowpeas 
which will be allowed to remain on the ground and will be disced 
in late in the fall and turned under the 
following spring. 

In other sections of the country; 
farm crops most profitable in that par- 
ticular section ean be used in addition 
to those we have used. Legumes and 
other crops that do not draw too much 
moisture or humus from the soil are | 
preferable. We st ; iy 
advise against us e 
small grains in coments. 
When corn is grown, it 
should never be planted 
close eno to either shade 
the small trees or draw 
nutrition from the soil near 


the trees. 

This orchard is essential- 
ly a winter apple proposi- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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PLEASURE FROM GRAPES 
When the pleasure and profit on a few 
grape vines or a small vineyard is con- 
sidered it seems strange that more farmers 


do not set out these plants. There can 
searcely anything else be raised on the 
same amount of ground that will bring 
~~ enjoyment and profit that will a few 

rape vines. Not only should everyone 
ie enough for home use, but an extra 
supply for market—they sell readily at 
splendid prices. 

If you want the very best results dig 
deep trenches and fill the bottom with rich 
dirt, rotten leaves, etc. Set the vines down 
at least a foot below the surface of the 
earth. As the vines grow fill in the dirt 
until it is on a level. Of course, this means 
work, but it pays well. 

You should never set out vines without 
first making proper arrangements. The 
idea is to have the dirt very loose, down 
deep; it is imperative if you w: ant vines 
that will do well during a long dry season. 
If you are going to set out a large number 
of vines, it is not necessary that you 
should expend so very much time and hard 
labor in digging the holes or trench. 
Dynamite will do the work quickly and 
thoroly. 

When I planted my vines five years ago 
I purchased several sticks of dynamite 
(thirty percent) and divided them into 
quarters. One-fourth stick of explosive 
will crack a hole plenty deep for grape 
vines. The —e was clay and exceed- 
ingly hard. Taen holes about eighteen 
inches deep and placed dynamite in the 
bottom of each hole, attached detonator 
and fuse, tamped the hole full of dirt, and 
set it off. It cracked the ground about 
three feet deep, throwing out the dirt toa 
depth of more than eighteen imches. 

hen I filled in partly with rich dirt, 
rotten leaves and a small bit of well rott 
manure, and set my plants. In two years 
we had grapes. 1e dry seasons had no 
effect on the vines, for the roots were well 
down in moisture. 

It was certainly an object lesson, for 
those grape vines outdid themselves in 
bearing fruit. Of course I keep them well 
trimmed, and allowed no weeds to grow 
under or around them. Some of them were 
a white variety, the name of which I never 
learned. I never saw grape vines bear as 
they do. One of those vines this hae 
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actually produced a quantity of gra 

that filled two large washtubs heaping f full. 
I never did a more profitable thing than 
when I set out those grape vines. And I 
am preparing to set out more.—J. W., 
Kans. 


PRUNING APPLE TREES 

Late winter is the best time to do the 
pruning of the apple trees. This is the 
time when work on the farm is the slackest 
and it is the best time for the good of the 
trees themselves. There are two kinds of 
trees on the average farm that need 
considerable pruning. These are the 
young trees that have been set two or 
three years and the old trees that are 
thought to be about past. their days of 
usefulness, 

Young trees that have been set a few 
years get into an awful shape if left with- 
out pruning. The top grows straight up 
without spreading out enough to fom a 
good head, and the center of the tree 
is almost a solid mass of twigs, branches, 
and old dead wood. These trees should be 
headed back first of all. Four or five of 
the main branches should be sgelected to 
form the main part of the top. These 
should be symmetrically arranged about 
the oto yy ee the tree, no two “by them com- 

posite to 
—' other, hess main ome Me should 
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be headed back pretty severely, almost 
one-half of the last season’s growth being 
cut off in some cases. 

After the main part of the head has 
been selected and pruned, the inside net- 
work of dead wood must all be cut out. 
Next all the twigs and branches that cross 
one another must be removed, and then 
the ones that will tend to close up the top 
if they are left. Such pruning opens up 
the top of the tree, lets in more sunlight 
and encourages tne production of fruit 
spurs on the older wood and brings the 
tree into bearing sooner. , 

Among the older trees of the orchard a 
different method of procedure is neces- 
sary. These trees have been growing in 
a neglected state for a number of years, 
the tops are a wilderness of dead wood and 
water sprouts, and the bearing wood is 
diseased and dying. These trees usually 
need two or more years to get into shape 
and started on the road to health and 
productivity. The first year should be 
confined to removing the dead and dis- 
eased wood. Little new wood or water 
sprouts should be removed, as this will 
tend to make the tree produce more water 
sprouts and the job the next year will be 
all the harder. 

After the old trees have had a year to 
recover from the removal of the dead 
wood the water sprouts should be started 
on. Most of these can be removed as was 
done in the case of the younger trees 
opening up the head of the tree and letting 
in the sunlight. Some of these water 
sprouts can be used to provide new bear- 
ing wood by cutting them back for about 
one-half of their length. They should be 
used when there is a vacant spot made by 
the removal of a dead limb. If handled 
in this way the old trees of the orchard 
can be saved for quite a few years of 
usefulness.—W. E. W.. Ind 


STRAWBERRIES AND BIRDS 

Last spring we set out a bed of progres- 
sive teverbearing, strawberries. There 
were cight rows, each sixteen feet long. 
We kept the blossoms picked off till they 
commenced to “spin.”” Then we let them 
mature or, at least we tried to do so. 
As soon as a berry showed the least si 
of red, a bird was ready to eat it. We 
wanted the birds, but we wanted the 
strawberries, too, so we set our wits to 
work. We made four frames a little over 
sixteen feet long, and four inches high, 
each frame being wide enough to cover 
two rows of berries. We made these from 
old lumber, and nearly all of them were 
pieced, so there was no expense connected 
with the frames. Then we covered these 
frames with mosquito bar, putting it on 
in such a way that it could be easily re- 
moved. We ey these protections over 
our berries. Wise ones shook their heads. 
‘Your berries won’t grow under there,” 
and “Your vines will all die,” were 
expressions frequently heard. But the 
slight covering seemed to protect them 
from the hot sun in the summer and from 
the cold later in the fall, and the birds 
got no more of our berries. The berries 
were unusually large and very sweet. 
We had two or three shorteakes a week 
from the time we put on the covering, till 
so late in the autumn that our fingers 
ached from picking the berries from among 
the frosty leaves. For the winter we re- 
moved the perfectly good mosquito bar, 
and folded it up and put it in the store- 
room, so that it woul be in good condi- 
tion for another season. The frames we 
left on the ground. The saving in ber- 
ries saved many times more than the 
trifling cost of this protection, and with 
reasonable care it will last for years.— 
O. D. B. Ia., 































































Profiteering is taking all you can get 
and giving as little as you can. How 
about some cows and hens? 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


POWER FOR THE 


Sitter: 








ENGINES 


One million horse pow- 
er of Hercules service in 
every agricultural section of 
the country is proof posi- 
tive of the inbuilt utility 
value of Hercules Gasoline 
and Kerosene Engines. 


Drop-forged I-beam con- 
necting rod and forged steel 
crank shaft, ball-bearing gover- 
nor and interchangeable bear- 
ings are features you will ap- 
preciate and which you can 
only get in a Hercules, Sizes 
from 14 to 12 H. P.—gasoline 
and kerosene. 


We know the problems of the 
farmer intimately and are prepared 
to give advice and suggestions on 
the right power for your farm. 


WRITE NOW 


Write us today about your special 
farm power needs. If performance 
counts in the engine you buy, you 
Owe it to yourself to more 
about Hercules Engines. Catalog 
and name of nearest Hercules 
Gealer are yours for the asking. 
Write now. 


The Hercules Gas Co. 
100 Hercules Ave. E Indiana 
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BIG BARGAINS 
FOR EARLY BUYERS 


b . i that p 
state, te eeary prod qua: a —_ ive ig 


We purchased this lot of Fancy Red Clover at a P nine much 

fare vou Gio nico let of ound eb sub 
sa ‘actory in every way. Don’ ering. 

not be able to gusclover i 4 No. 1, 


taken oom rich Ly Timothy fields. by 
it sowe proper proportion o: 
onderful for hay or pasture. "Eves one-third on 
— seed bill. Order some today; avoid high prices 
spring. Order as Lot No. 2. ike and Timothy. 


GOOD TIMOTHY $5.60 Per Bu. 
A big value lot. Never offered such good tested 
recleaned seed before at such a low price. We 
bought over a million pounds before the pricewent up. 
We're selling now on the price we paid. Don’t wait. 
Buy now at our early buyers sale---save big money. 
as Lot No. 4. Timothy. 


lot of Sweet 
of 


good See 


SUDAN 


either way. 
and can sell 
lot for it is 
Order as lot 


Order by number direct from this advertisement. We positively 
money without argument. If you want to make these 
won't last long at such low i 

as good as these or asc 


Send your 





American Mutual Seed 


Orders te 





4 4-1 ptoch--it is the kind of seed that makes 
yearly yield per acre. 
charges refunded if you are not sati 


MEDIUM RED CLOVER — $29.80 Per Bushel —Quality Guaranteed 


@ crop is short and it may be 


atany price. Order as lot Medium Red Clover. 
ALSYKE & TIMOTHY $8.10perbu. SWEET CLOVER $18.00 Per Bu. 
Nature mixed it---we made it better. This seedis Fancy White Blossom---double scarified. A choice 


; t lots to be offered season. We think 
our price will save you $3.00 to $8.00 per bushel 
ces, 
now. Order as 


Greatest haymaker known. Produces hay crepe in 
6 days after planting. Live stock thrive on it. ey 
relish it as pasture or hay. 


Order Direct From This Ad—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


savings you must act quick, 
They will go fast and when they’re gone they’re 
t 


‘ rs 
more as these. This is season’s opportunity. It is early, but with con- 
ditions as they are this year, it 1s JUST IN TIME FOR YOU. It won’t pay to wait. Order now. 





RECLEANED AND SOLD 
ON A GUARANTEE 


Each lot is sold ject to 


below present high values and we will 
ect to your appoval andis guaranteed 
that later you will 


Clover that should give best results. One 


It will pay you to get some of this 
Lot No. 3. 
GRASS 15 cents Per. Lb. 


Gives good results 

We made a big buy early in the season 
now at this low price. Get plenty of this 
the = -~ grass seed on the market. 
No. 6. Sudan Grass. 


guarantee to please you or refund your 
or these fine seeds 
one. We can’t get 
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This trade mark appearson 
all genuine J. 1. Case 
implements 





T is quite natural that this famous J. I. Case Sulky Plow 
should appeal to a great majority of American farmers. Its 
reputation for consistent, unvarying, quality service dates back 


over a period of many years. 


The enviable record back of this 
Sulky Plow is especially important 
today. For in these timesitis well 
to be sure that you are choosing a 
plow with areputation to live up to. 
It is important to select a standard, 
pedigreed, quality plow, such as this 
J. I. Case Sulky. For even the 
keen eyes of an expert might be de- 
ceived by appearances alone were 
he to buy a plow of unknown quality. 
Never for an instant has the quality 
of this J. 1. Case Plow been per- 
mitted tolower. Its uniformly high 
character has been jealously safe- 
guarded. In itisreflected the same 
ideals of quality and honesty that 
were laid down years ago by Jerome 
I. Case, the founder of this business. 
This explains its uniform excellence 
of service.Every part shows that the 
highest standards of quality and 
accuracy are being maintained. 


Every part, from the moldboard to 
wheels, gives unmistakable evidence 
of the craftsmanship of master 
plow builders. 

The result is a Sulky Plow in which 
landside and furrow bottom pres- 
sure has been reduced to a mini- 
mum —giving wonderfully light 
draft. 

A plow that will give long years of 
quality service. That will turn a 
more uniform furrow and enable 
you to plow deeper. That will plow 
more acres per day. And make 
possible a bigger crop and bigger 
profit. 

According to J. I. Case Dealers, 
once a farmer has used a J. I. Case 
Sulky Plow, he is forever after a 
satisfied customer. 

Your J. I. Case Dealer will give you 
full details. Or write for Free 
Catalog. 





draft. 





J. I. Case Horse-Drawn Gang Plow 


The Case Piow is famous for scientific designing and uniform con- 
struction, which eliminates landside pressure and furrow drag. 
Every part is made of finest materials. Painstaking care marks 
every feature of ite construction. The result is a plow which gives 
years of trouble-free, dependable service and wonderfully light 





Also a complete line of J. I. Case Power Farming Implements. 
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HE thousands of buyers of J. 


I. Case Corn Planters are 


quickly impressed with its wonderful accuracy of drop. 
How this accuracy increases profits is proved by their great 


crops of fine corn. 


The J. I. Case Corn Planter is truly 
a wonderful invention. To see it 
drop large and small kernels with 
even greater precision than is pos- 
sible by hand—surprises farmers 
everywhere. 

This corn-planting accuracy has 
back of it many years of ski'l and 
experience. The master im; .ement 
designers of the J. I. Case organiz- 
ation spent years in its perfecting. 
As a result of their creative ability 
they stand today without arival in 
scientific knowledge of corn-planter 
designing. 

That’s why this J. I. Case Corn 
Planter—with its uniformly high 
type of construction; its unique 
double cut-off; its big, smooth seed- 
plates, and other features, is crea- 


ting new records in corn planting. 


In tests, which have been witnessed 
by experts and corn growersinevery 
pact of America, it is showing 96 
to 99 per cent accuracy of drop. 


This J. I. Case extreme accuracy 
means 20 more perfect hills out of 
every 100. Means 7 more bushels 
per acre. Means about $350 more 
profit from each 40 acres planted. 
And means that your J. I. Case 
Planter will pay for itself more 
quickly and make you more money 
than probably any other implement 
you can buy. 


Farmers who have selected J. I. 
Case Corn Planters know that they 
give an exceptional character of 
service. 

For full details see your J. I. Case 
Dealer. Or write us for free book. 


J. I. CASE PLoW WORKS COMPANY DEPT. P.0O.15, RACINE, WIS. 


Branches and Distributing Houses 


in All Principal Cities 





versal Cuil 110 


J i. Case Un 


lesign and easily handied It is entirel " 
no ratchets—notbing to obstruct view hea 


ar eft free to manage team A combination f 
m springs makes shifting of gang easy, make ! 
: ositiv ant insures uniform penetrattor te 


nt the Universal Cultivator 








NOTICE—The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin ase 
decided that our plows are 
the ORIGINAL CASE 
"LOWS, and that we save 
tled * (Rt €2..ese “re 








ments, und tm all catalogs 
and ad tisermenmts of aagme 
Neetce by ony olher concern 
regarding ¢ I; plows t 
given cause of Wits St 
preme Court order {am 
our rights, the righ. of the 
dealer anc the rignts of the 
pullic may be protected 











A Farm and ome 





in Happy Land 
OvR settlers in Upper Wiscon- 

sin, the Cloverland of America, 
are growing bumper crops of wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, corn for ensilage, potatoes, ruta- 
bagas—every thing. They are finding prosperity. 
And so can you, on one of our 40 or 80 acre farms, 
sold at remarkably low prices for a small down 
payment and 10 years to pay the balance. 


We help you build your home, show you how to 
clear land, give you every assistance. 


Schools, Churches—a Thriving 
Thrifty Community. 
Yet a settled cummuni- 


co-operative 
Our settlers 





Virgin lands, unworked. 
ty with advantages of good roads, 
organizations, good sc it - churches. 
are all happy and contented. 


Complete data on this ideal dairyi ing and farming 
country in our free booklet “A Farm and a Home 
in Happy Land Full of certified figures on 
crops, soil and climate. Act immediately —— 
mand almost beyond our ability to prepare land 
Prices cannot keep present low lev rel much longer. 


Edward Hines Farm Land Co. 


SOT 5 
SEEDS Sand trial Offer 


1334 Otis Building 
We will mail the following 28 Packets choicest 


Chicago, Il, 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 
BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABGACE, New Clory, early, sure header. Large. 
CABGACE, Danish Baii-head, best winter sort. 
CARROT, Pertect, Haif-iong, best table sort. 
CELERY, Grittic Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well. 
CUCUMBER, Emeraid White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sw Gem, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prize ght 3 Ibs... 1000 bus. per acre. 
ee ge Trt Curted, best, most ornamenta!. 
RADISH, White tcicte, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Creater Baitimore, best, large, smooth. 
TURNIP, White Globe, great 1. 1. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. WAVES OF COLD, fine. 
ALYSsui, Little Com. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 
COSMOS, Early Client. POPPIES, Showy Sorts. 
nooma, Grand — ANNUA Ls, 500 Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE, Swee Catalog and 10c check free. 
DEPOSIT S ‘0., Deposit, N. Y. 
715 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, ects. 




















































Save money on Timothy, Clover, Mixed Alsyko 
and Timothy, Rape, Sweet Clover, Seed Oo rn, 
, Millet and other field and secede by or- 

from the Agus lant 


at rr 
Get Free Samples 
Compare Our Seeds 


Adams Seeds are guaranteed and sold subject 

to yourown StateGollege Test. E 

yalues right now in seeds whose supply 

a eft s All orders filled pr: ly -- 
g savin: Write for sam 


San md reati strated catalog of seed bar- 
gains and valuable farm advice sent free. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY 
Box Tt Decorah, tows 

























Buyers Save Big Money. 


Seed $3.00 per Bu. lower when we bought our supply. Our 
prices ridiculously low. You save by our early purchase. 
All tested, pure Illinois grown, High grade Seed ,Buckthorn 
free. Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. © rop 
short. Don’t wait for higher prices. Our bigt ainsinseed 
will astonish you, Have Timothy $5.60; Sweet Clover $6.40; 
Alsike & Timothy $8.10; Sudan Grass lbc and all Grass Seed 

ces. Sold subject toGov’t.test. Can 


at greatly reduced 
save you money enlene: youquick Service. Write toda — | 


samples, American Mutual Seed Big Money Saving Seed Guide 


Seed Co., Dept. 401 Chicago 
BIG PROFITS 


Growing Strawberries 
$500 to $700 


Per A. 
made by planting 


Keith's New Land Plants 


SS? Grown on Fresh New Soil they are the 
best Mother Earth can produce. Strong, 
Healthy, Full of Life. One of our vari- 
= otics brought crowers $700 per A. The most 
profitable plants grown. GUARANTEED to satisfy oF 
your money beck. Our “KEITH'S WAYS TO SUC 

CESSFUL BERRY CULTURE” tells how to grow 
It's FREE 


for Profits. Writ hg today : 
2a ch Bros. Wescers. ¥ «501, Sawyer, Mich. 




















CLOVER 
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A HILLSIDE STORAGE CELLAR 

There are storage cellars and storage 
cellars. A round storage cellar such as 
described here, is cheap as to practicabil- 
ity, inexpensive in construction and ac- 
commodates more storage for the same 
amount of material used, than any other 
shape. Moreover it is practically ever- 
lasting. 

This cellar was built in a sidehill at the 
|rear of the house within easy reach, and 
so situated as to be readily reached with a 
| team and wagon. It is twelve feet in 

diameter, ten feet high, and the walls are 
of concrete blocks made in a silo block 
machine. 

Two concrete columns and a slab across 
the top form the doorway. This does 
away with the use of angle iron, and may 
be made at home. The slab across the top 
is six inches in depth and eight inches wide. 
The columns are of the same thickness. 
Each is well reinforced with rods, and 
makes a neat, strong facing for the tiers 
of blocks. 

After the wall was laid, two-inch pieces 
cut in two-foot lengths were secured to 


g a 


























the top by bolts imbedded in the concrete 
in the block joints. The floor plan illus 
trates the idea carried out in the way of 
| fastening the timbers for the partitions. 
| Eight-inch lengths of strap iron were bent 
| with the ends at right angles, and the ends 
punched for fastening. One end was laid 
|in the wall, as shown, and then bent into 
| line for the timbers. This cut also shows 
| the floor arrangement. Thefe are four 
| bins and a central room, besides shelf space 
|for storing vegetables. The approach is 
cemented up to prevent washing in of soil, 
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AINSWORTH 








PEDIGREED CORN 


Every bushe! of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Seed Oo: 
is guaranteed @ emination test of 95 to 
r com. r seed is p 
own thousand-acre farms; ishanc 
and dried in the largest 
ing planta in the world. The market deman . 
high grade corn at high prices. Plant new stock 
this year and increase — yield. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers, many of whom 
— ineseqged their yields as much as 15 bushels 
ngs Write for our new “Seed Corn An. 
antl " Tt tells why. | eed your seed now and 
have it shipped later. ndreds are disappoint- 
ed each year who order too late. Write today. 








UDOT A TAEOOGUELENONOONOENI HITT 















“MORE POTATOES AT 
LESS PRODUCTION 
woe PER ACRE!” 
Fee a ome oy ry 
ca PROFIT year 
Att 
= Ln 
















PION 
139 €HICAGO AVE. HAMMOND. IND. 


ions gthorou ugppred’ 
WAS Ved wherry “Plants 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
Get Our Big Catalog 


IT’S FREE 


And Save 25% On Your Order 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SON 
15 Vine St. Salisbury, Md. 


BETTER THAN GOLD 


ve years selection I have succeeded 
in ra a variety of Golden Bantam sweet corn 
that will produce from two to niceears from one 
kernel planted, thus _— you — than twice as 
much corn on it will remain 


green — longer tha — M the original 
Am rob te ib ot at the foll prices 
postpaid, 1 Ib. $1. Ib. 60 cents. Ib. 40 cents. 


Golden Bantam Sweet Corn of the wid variety 
$13.00 per bu. including sacks F.O.B. Marshall, Minn. 


Arthur M. Nichols, Marshall, Minn. 


ul Trees 


produce more valuable ome 
os fruit trees, and are easily 
grown. With my grafted trees 
you are almost sure of big crops 
of pecans, black and English wal- 
nuts. Send for my catalog today—it 
means money to you. 

J. P. JONES, Mat Specialist, Box F, Lancaster, Penna. 


SEED 18<., 


SEED £0?! 


and Timothy Mixed. Greatest Ha 
ear Abthe end Tins known. Our Seeds are Tes and Guaran- 
be satisfactory. ve ‘rom 






































money and buy direct f. 
Write today for Free Samples and Catalog. 
Dave Peck Seed Co., 103 Pa. Ave., Evansville, ind. 

















FR EE Catalog listing garden seed at wholesale, 
iy r- ey py no solder, Plant Set- 

4 men at $6.00 etc. 
proof fabric as efficient 
Glass Clot 4 as for oe 
rames,etc.Sample, 
and be convinced. TURNER BROS., Bladen, Neb. 
FA FREE ©. 
GRIMM’S A A send a 
Dakota Grown Alfalfa and my 
experience growing Alfalfa. O. S. JONES SEED 
COMPANY, Box 793 C, Sioux Falls, S.D 
ALFALF WHEAT, BLUEORASS, OLOVER, CORN 
PANY, wi ates Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 
and honey direct from 
oe CLOVER 32 producer. Circular and prices 
on request. JOHN A. Sheehan, R. 4, Falmouth, Ky. 


A transparent water- 
3 x 6 feet, 85c prepaid. Try one — — samples now 
=X on ne, 8 .. twenty-five years’ successful 
My, fa ferme ® A 
rices get our ANSFIELD LAND & TOA 
PLANTS, Don ete. $1 
100 2 berice, Se Sgt aes 

















SUCCESSFUL 


and may be filled with ashes or cinders or 
concrete steps may be put in if the slope 
is steep enough to warrant it. 

The door is of two-inch material and is 
provided with a small pane of glass. The 
cross section shows the way in which the 
door was made tight. 

While this cellar is of concrete blocks, 
it could have been still improved by laying 
the floor of hollow tile, and possibly replac- 
ing the concrete block wall with one of tile. 
While this will cost a little more, it will 
prove to give better results. Tile has 
proved to be a better insulator from cold 
and moisture than concrete in any form. 
Tile walls may be whitewashed on the in- 
side which will help to lighten up the in- 
terior. 

With this cellar used as the foundation | 
a water tank might also be easily installed, | 
providing the location is high enough to 
secure sufficient pressure, and will not only | 
cut the cost of the tank in two, but will 
help to maintain an above-freezing tem- 
perature within, during the winter. 

The ventilator will cause a slight circu- 
lation of the air inside, which will delay rot 
and decay.—D. R. V., Nebr. 





OUR WAY WITH CABBAGE 
Every year we have an abundance of | 
cabbage for our own use and some to sell. 
We prefer to have the ground fall plowed, | 
but have prepared it early in the spring 
with splendid results. We save all the 
wood ashes during the winter months and 
scatter them over the surface of the cab- 
bage patch either as they accumulate or 
just before we plow the soil. As the earli- 
ness and quality of the cabbage depend 
upon its rapid growth, well rotted manure 
from the lots, preferably where a large 
proportion of alfalfa hay has been fed, is 
distributed thickly over the patch and | 
turned under. If this can be done during 
the fall or early winter, so much the better, 
but the ground should again be plowed 
early in the spring and the fertilizing ele- 
ments thrown near the top of the soil. 
The smoothing harrow should then be 
used until the surface is fine and smooth 
and plant setting is a pleasure rather than 
drudgery. 

When setting the plants leave room be- 
tween the rows to run the shovel culti- 
vator, thus eliminating all the handwork 
you can. If this is done, more and better 
sabbage can be raised with only a fraction 
f the labor required in the old way. It is 
very little rdewe to keep the weeds out of 
the row, for as soon as the plants are large 
‘nough to shade the policed the weeds will 
not bother much. 

We raise our early plants in boxes in the 
house or in hotbeds and cold frames. 
We use the Flat Dutch for late, but drill 
the seed into the rows where they are to 
stand and later thin out until they are the 
required distance apart. We usually drill 
in the seed for the late cabbage at the time 
we set out the plants of the early varieties. 
We find it is more satisfactory for the rea- 
son that if one waits until later it is apt 
to be too dry to secure a g stand. 
When seed is planted early, the plants be- 
come well rooted before dry weather sets 
in. Of course, they do not begin to head 
much until the fall rains set in, but they 
have good root systems to promote a 
rapid and vigorous growth by that time. 

Frequent, cultivation is more important 
in cabbage growing than in the raising 
of almost any other garden crop, but where 
the two horse cultivator is used, a large 
patch can be cultivated in a few minutes. 

We always sell cabbage by the pound or 

by the hundred pounds if for kraut mak- 
ing. People prefer the home product to 
that shipped in because it is fresher and 
more crisp. We offer it at about the same 
price that the stores ask.—Mrs. C. B. 8. 


A bushel of nice apples makes a present 
worth giving. If you’ve got the apples, 
a little ad in your local paper will find 





the man who wants to make the gift, 


FARMING 









Fill Your Silo 
From Fewer Acres 


The one practical remedy for the high cost of labo 
| is to make every acre produce more—a bigger yield o 
corn per acre means lowet cost per ton of silage. Whethes 
you apply manure oz not, your corn needs available plans 
food — for a quick start — for producing more and bettes 
ears to give the silage greater feeding value—and for mak- 
ing big heavy corn, that requires fewer acres to fill the silo 


| A-A-C- Fertilizers 
i Make This Possible 


| They supply the necessary available plantfood—ammonia for 
i a quick start, potash to make stout, heavy stalks and big grain, and 
] phosphoric acid to fill out the grain, reduce the number of barren 
| stalks and bring the crop to maturity ahead of frost. 


| * Our Agricultural Service Bureau has been making 
i farm tests with fertilizer for many years, to determine 
I the best fertilizers for various crops under different con- 
| ditions of soil and climate, The Bureau issues bulletins 
dealing with the culture of important crops, the use of 
lime and fertilizer. ‘The Bureau also tests soils as to 
their need of lime, and gives advice on agricultural 
matters. This Service is free. Dr. H. J. Wheeler, 
| formerly Director of the Rhode Island Agricultural 
i Experiment Station, is in personal charge of the Bureau. 
| 


Ask for our valuable 56 page book, ‘‘How To Make Money With 
Fertilizer.’’ Our nearest office will be glad to send it free. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 





















ArLANTA CHARLESTON DETROIT New Yore 
BosTON CINCINNATI JACKSONVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND Los ANGELES ST. Louis 
BUFFALO COLUMBIA MONTGOMERY SAVANNAR, ETC. 











Please Address Office Nearest to You 





Write Today for Isbell’s 1920 Catalog 


Some table gardens pay their owners $100.00 in returns for 
every $5.00 spent. They ere a constant source of big profit, 

ive picagure to ony yin the pome-old one eiike” 

Dn vegetables end yield them, 

they are planted with— ” 


ese 


Garden For th 
is bred oftspr @ came season that 


sods 















Fr, 


 S.M.tsbell& Co. 260Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


# Gentlemen:- 
¥ Without obligation, send me your 1920 Catalog of Isbell Seeds 




















Send us your, name for 


root system that keeps plant bearing big Fiower Grower's 
on all through the hot dry summer menthe, | YOu ean easily make $100 to tn 


au: 
today for colored plate of life size box of on . 
covering our entire line of N . ‘ort 

c “ Blizzard Bett” Products. 


Dest. 2 Osage, tows. 
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tion with Just 
enough summer 
and fall 
apples to spread 
the picking season 
over a considerable period. Also, the income from the early 
apples helps to handle the bulk of the crop. Summer fall apples 
will be profitable because the orchard is located within over- 
night express haul of Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago. The 
varieties selected for permanent trees were: 

Liveland raspberry and duchess for summer varieties; wealthy 
for the fall; and for thé winter, king david, jonathan, grimes, 
delicious, golden delicious, black ben, and willow twig. 

Thruout the middle west commercial market orchards should 
be planted largely to the late winter apples. Use just enough 
summer and fall varieties to produce oa to handle the winter 
crop, and to enable you to get your picking gangs started early 
before they get on other jobs. Thus you carry them thru to 
the picking season of winter apples. Further south and also 
east the percentage of summer, fall, and early winter apples 
might be increased. Other varieties of summer apples we would 
add are yellow transparent and henry clay. The markets you 
xxpeet to supply in summer apples are important factors in 
your selection of varieties. See what your market wants and 
plant accordingly. But the varieties mentioned are always 
in good demand at top prices. As a fall apple wealthy is in most 
sections excellent. For early winter apples to the north of us 
we would use a good big block of macintosh. Senator isanother 
one that is good not only north but most anywhere. Among the 
Jate winter apples, paragon, stayman and rome beauty are three 
of the best, and if we were able to increase our acreage they 
would be included in our orehard. In later plantings when we 
increase the acreage we will use these varieties. 

Planting System 

rhe triangular system of planting was used, the trees being 
36 ft. apart, thus making the rows about thirty-one ft. and two 
inches wide. The triangular system allows fifteen percent more 
trees to the acre than the square plan; also the triangular plan 
permits cultivation in three directions 


apples 


Many prefer the square plan, and where the fillers are not 
ised, this works out very well. With fillers it is much better 
ym account of spraying and interezops to use the triangular 
lan. Laying off the orchard by the square pla mueh simpler 
A man with a good eye can lay off the rows by simply plowing 
to markers each way and planting a tree at th tersections of 


these furrows, or they can be accurately laid off by any simple 
method of measurement. 

In the selection of fillers due allowance was made for the 
growing habits of permanent trees. As far as possible smal! 
growing filler trees were planted between strong growing perma- 
nent trees. The fillers are planted in the main rows, (that is, 
north and south rows) consequently between the main rows 
there is a clear space of 31 feet and 2 inches. The other way 
there is 18 feet between trees—36 feet between permanenta with 
the filler between them. 

In planting fillers, it is done with the knowledge that they 
must come out when they are from 14 to 16 years old, depending 
on the relative size of the permanents and fillers. They must 
come out before the roots or tops of the filler and permanent 
tree begin to inte-fere with each other. This leaves the rows 
open the north and south way so intercrops (six or seven rows of 
corn, etc.) can be grown between the rows. It also gives suffi- 
cient.room for spraying, even after the fillers become large 
Fillers should be pruned so as to foree most of the growth out 
into the row and not toward the permanent tree next to it. 

; Pollination 

Varieties are planted in blocks of four rows each so that when 
the fillers are all pulled out no tree of any one variety will be 
over sixty-two fect from another variety. As far as possible 
varieties of similar blooming season are planted next to each 
other. The varieties which have a tendency to blight are plant- 
id next to varieties that resist blight, thus willow twig and jona- 
than, which have a tendency to blight, are planted as far away 
sible, with such blight-resistant varieties 
as crimes, delicious and golden delicious in between. ‘This same 
point is watched in selecting the fillers to plant in permanents 
Grimes being used ir with king david and golden 
lelicious in willow twig 

Max y orchardists will tell you there is nothing to pollination ; 

t they plant varieties in solid blocks and have fine crops. 
They are both right and wrong. In good years when weather 

litions, etc., are right at blooming time many varieties will 
a planted in solid bleeks. But the very year 
when you want a big crop, when others fail to get. a erop; when 
apples ave high, is when pollination comes in. The man who 
has planted only four to eight rows of a variety, alternating with 
some other good polline* ng sort, will have a crop when his 
neighbor with solid bloeks has a total failure or a light crop. 

In selecting the varieties to plant in any orchard, first con- 
sider your permanent trees. In the selection of varieties for per- 
manents, plant a large enough acreage to make earload ship- 
ments of each variety. Plant the varieties your probable mar- 


from each other as px 


jonathan 


vod results 


kets will want. Select varieties of wide adaptablity, high qual- 
ity, varieties that bring the highest price year after year. Do 
not plant unknown local varieties. The apple buyers want well- 
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known sorts. All 


varieties we 
have planted as 
permanents are of 
wide adaptabilit 
and can be planted thruout a wide range of territory, except wil 
low twig which does not suceeed everywhere. Where it does do 
well it is very profitable because it is an extremely late keeper. 
King david and golden delicious were used very largely as fillers 
because they come into bearing younger than any of the others. 
We expect to get some seattering fruit on them at three years. 
Black bens, grimes, etc., will come in a year or two later. Do 
not plant too many trees of varieties that ripen all at the same 
time. Try to have them well distributed over a long picking 
season and you will need fewer pickers to handle your crop. 
For fillers, in varieties that make fast growing, spreading trees, 
it is best to use upright, small-growing, dwarfishly inclined trees. 
Planting 

A small portion of the land was in corn and wheat during the 
summer, tho most of it was bluegrass sod and meadow. The 
land was plowed deep—8 inches—and planting begun early in 
November. Before laying off the rows and staking the location 
for each tree, a surveyor was en to mn an accurate base 
line thru the middle of the orchard plat, north and seuth, and 
another base line east and west. As the planting progressed 
additional secondary base lines were very carefully laid off from 
the main base lines, (using a transit instrument.) 

The holes dug were 20 inehes square and 18 inches deep for 
the larger trees and apout 18 inches square and 16 inches deep 
for the smaller trees. 

Trees jvere hauled out in covered wagons and were im- 
mediately ‘‘heeled in” in the field and taken out only a bunch or 
so at a time. 

Some of the loose top soil was thrown back in the hole before 
the tree roots were lowered into the hole, so the roots were rest- 
ing in soft black loamy top soil. Any broken or searred roots 
were carefully trimmed off with a sharp knife, making a slanting 
cut so that the flat side of the cut went down when the tree was 
put in the hole. No roots were allowed to be bent around in 
the holes. If the roots were too big the hole was made bigger, 
or in rare cases, where there was just a single long root or two, it 
was pruned shorter. Trees were planted about 2 inches deeper 
than they stood in the nursery. A slight discoloration on the 
bark just above the roots shows where the ground line was in the 
nursery. 

Hlaving lowered the tree inte the hole we filled in the well- 
pulverized top-soil first. One man tamped with his feet as the 
soil went in, thus avoiding any chanee of air pockets. Trees 
were slightly leaned to the southwest as that is the direction of 
the prevailing wind in this orchard. Also, this lessens the effeet 
of the direet rays of the two o’cloek sun which sometimes sun- 
seald the trunks. 

Never expose the roots of the tree te sunlight, frost, or drying 
weather for any length of time. If your trees are frozen put 
them in a dark eellar without unpacking them and give them a 
good wetting down and let them alone for a few days or a few 
weeks—until all the frost is drawn out of them. When so han- 
died, hard freezing will net injure them. The greatest secret 
in getting trees to five is to. keep the roets moist and protected, 
Never let them get dry or frozen. Either heel them in or keep 
them covered with moist packing, pao in a dark place, 
until ready to plant. In dry weather put them in barrels of 
water (in a wagon or sled) while you plant, taking only one tree 
out at atime. Do not let them stay im water more than a day. 
If very dry, 2 or 3 gallons of water poured in the hole when it is 
half filled with dirt will greatly inerease the number that live. 
If trees are badly shriveled or very dry, throw them in a pond 
or tank, submerge tops and all for 2 or 3 days. This will often 
bring them back. 

Fertilizer 

This winter manure was placed around each tree, but not near 
enough to the trunk of the tree to injure it or to be a nesting 
place for mice, which sometimes kill the trees by girdling them. 
Next spring we will apply nitrate of soda to each tree. The idea 
is to encourage as vigorous tree growth the first four vears as 
possible. Then, from the fourth year we will prune to bring the 
trees into bearing young. We will probably fertilize a little 
heavier on account of intercrops between the trees than we 
would if we were going to practice clean cultivation. We want 
maximum growth early in season, but we will not aim to force 
the growth in late season. The idea is to get big, strong, vigor- 
ous early growth but to slow up growth toward the end of the 
season so trees will not be soft and sappy when going into the 
winter. We want ther well ripened so there may be no winter 
injury. 

For the orchard, manure is the one best fertilizer. A great 
many soils require lime and there are few soils that will net be 
improved by a generous application of slacked lime or pulver- 
ized lime-oek. Remember that land which grows good corn or 
grain or grass does not often need fertilizing to grow an apple 
orchard. Clean and continuous cultivation—just like one wot 
cultivate a corn crop thru the entire summer, is the best way 
to keep your trees growing and ‘‘jumping.’’ In climates where 
there is usually a drouth, keep a dust a at all times and get 
over the orchard just as quickly as [Continued on page 76 
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Henry Hudson Showed the Way| 


SUCCESSFUL 
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The Hudson's Bay Company, after 250 aaa tb] 


years spent in exploring, pioneering, 
pushing back frontiers to make way for 
the settler, invites you to share in West- 
ern Canada’s proven prosperity. Come 


To Canada’s 


‘Success Belt’’ 





History is full of the pluck and daring of men of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company who ventured to the 
woods and prairies of North America. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years of pioneering—making way 
for the white man with the plough—have opened 
up a new chapter in the Company’s history. 


The Right Kind of Neighbors 


The Hudson's Bay Company is not a Real Estate concern 

It is—as it has been during its 250 years’ existence—in the 
business of fur trading and conducting stores Its land 
holdings embrace more than 3,000,000 acres, not in one 
group, butin sizable acreage scattered over the entire 
‘Success Belt” so that your selection is not limited to an; 

»ne locality, or any one set of climatic conditions 

It has time and again declined to sell lands to the wrong 
kind of people. Its interest in you as a farmer is not lim- 
ited to its sales agreement It is interested in proper up- 
building of Western Canada, and this invitation is extend- 
ed essentially to the individual—to real, honest-to-good 

ness sincere people who come to make good. That is the 
kind of neighbors you want; such are the people you want 
your wife and children to associate with. In the “‘Success 

‘it’? you may be sure of such neighbors. 


Schools, Churches, Social Life 


Good schools are assured by Canada’s system. All over 
the “Success Belt” are sections of land held for school use 
Many good public schools are already established. More 
are being established as rapidly as the need for them arises 
Both Provincial and Dominion Governments lend a will- 
ing hand, and supply funds. 

Churches of practically every denomination are to be found 
throughout the “Success Belt’, furnishing the centres of 


social communities that your wife and children will readily 
appreciate. 





Oldest Company in the World 


Explorers who ventured into the wilderness years after Henry 
Hudson had made his discoveries, finding Indians eager to 
trade furs for things they needed, brought the news to 
England 


Incorporated A. D. 1670 


King Charles II, in the Charter granted to ‘‘' The Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson's Bay” (commonly called Hudson's Bay Compan; 
gave absolute rights of trade and ownership of most of 
Western Canada 


Opened Way For Civilization 


First trading posts and later stores were established in 
peaceful trade—the first sign of civilization—brought by 
e Company to the wilderness 


Gave Up Valuable Rights 
In order tnat Canada might develop and grow, the Cor 
ny in 1870, surrendered all of its lands except one-twer 
tt vhich it retained in sections scattered over the Fer 
le #elt—now included in the Provinces of Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. These are the lands now 
ifiered at $10 to $25 per acre 






The rich prairie Provinces of Canada—Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta—await the settler. 
That same Hudson’s Bay Company invites you 
not merely to acres, not merely to farms, but to 


farms on proven ground—on land where successes are 
being continuously made—in Canada’s ‘Success Belt.”” 


Low Taxes—None on Improvements 


That Western Canada is hospitable and en- 
couraging to settlers can be seenin itssystem 
of taxation. A small levy is made on theland; 
the balance in easy annual install- and none at all on buildings, improvements 
ments. Many settlers have paid fo. implements, machinery, stock, or personal 
farms in much less time than they in- sroperty. Everything that can be done, has 
tended, out of profits on rich harvests - and is being done to make this perpet- 
—sometimes even from one crop ually the “Success Belt,” 


Grain and Stock Highly Profitable 


The world already knows of the stupendous grain crops of Western Canada that 
relieved the food situation when the strain of the war was hardest. Your farm 
in Canada's ‘‘Success Belt’’ will be in the heart of the very country that produced 
those banner crops. Those records can be equalled and exceeded. This is your 
opportunity 

Wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax, are the chief products of this wonderfully fer- 
tile region. Wild hay grown in vast tonnage without effort, supplies rich feed for 
beef and dairy cattl-. 

Think of the profits—at a cost of $10 to $25 per acre. Compare the investment 
and profit possibilities with farm lands near you. Then you will see why this has 
been named the “Success Peit.”’ 


Low Prices—Time to Pay 


Land in the*‘Success Belt’’ is very low 
in price—$10 to $25 per acre. The 
usual terms are one-eighth cash and 


You wil! want a farm in the ‘Success Belt” just 
as surely as you want success. You will want to 
farm in the midst of men who have made good. 
You will want to buy it from a staunch and reli- 
able company like this one—the oldest company 
in the world—and feel absolutely safein every step 
you take, Then write to-day—send this coupon to 
the Land Dept. of the Hudson's Bay Company 
Remember this is not a land operating organiza- 
tion or a real estate concern. Write now—without 
cost or obligation in any way! No agents will 
bother you! 


Hudson’s Bay Company 


(Incorporated A. D. 1670) 
Land Dept., Desk 1502 Winnipeg, Canada 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 
Land Department 
Desk 1502, Winnipeg, Canada 
Please send me without cost or obligation, information concerning Canada’s 
“Success Belt" with respect to topics checked below 
Stock Raising 


Grain Growir Mixed Farming 
bates 


Manitoba ca | i wan Alberta 
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GROW CELERY IN YOUR GARDEN 


Compar: os few farmers attempt to 


grow celery. Many seem to think that it 
can be grown only in favored localities, or 
that there is some mystery conne: ted 
with the growing of it that only expert 
ardeners can understand. Some farmers 
- as much as ten dollars’ worth of 
celery at the stores every year who could 
easily gr ow at least twice as much as they 
buy, and at a cost not to exceed one dollar. 
It is oat difficult to grow one’s own 
plants from seed, altho the plants are 
rather delicate and somewhat harder to 
grow than many other kinds of garden 
plants. Therefore the busy farmer = 
usually find it advisable to buy his celery 
jlants from a professional grower. For 
he main crop, plants should be set out in 
the garden about the middle of May. I 
have found it well to work the soil over 
in the evening, then mark out rows about 
two feet apart and set the plants six inches 
apart in the rows. The plants are watered 
well as they are placed in the ground. If 
bright, warm, dry weather is prevailing 
at the time of transplanting, t the tender 
lants are shaded with boards for a few 
ays, and they are watered each evening. 
Celery plants are very slow about taking 
hold of the soil, hence they must be kept 
well watered and protected from the hot 
gun until they become firmly established. 
Getting the tiny plants nicely started is 
more than the battle in growing 
celery. Onee started, all that is neces- 
sary is to keep the soil mellow. If the 
soil is rich, as it should be, the crop will 
be ready for blanching early in September 
Blanch with four-ineh drain tile, or with 
twelve-inch boards set- on edge on each 
side of the rows and kept about two inches 
apart at the top by means of pieces of 
shingles tacked to the upper edges.— 


W. P., Ind. 
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Continued from page 74 
possible after every rain or shower. One 
cultivation immediately after a rain or 
shower to break the light crust is worth 
two cultivations a couple of days later, as 
it keeps the moisture in the soil. 

System of Pruning 

On most varieties the modified leader 
type of pruning will be used. This is for 
many varieties the best type of pruning 
for the central west and i is now being large- 
ly practiced in the big orchards of Virginia 
and West Virginia. This modified leader 
type is a sort of cross between the open- 
headed or vase shape tree and the leader 
type or pyramidal tree. A complete de- 
scription of this method may be obtained 
from any of the state horticultural author- 
ities or horticulturists. 

Summer pruning will be followed, begin- 
ning with the fourth to seventh year, de- 
pending on varieties. We will probaby 
not start pruning the willow twig until 
about the fifth or sixth year, depending 
somewhat on the condition of the trees at 
that time. The others we will start sum- 
mer pru ning the fourth year. 

There is great danger ‘of summer prun- 
ing not giving results unless it is done 
early. In this section (central Missouri) 
from the 1st to the 15th of June is the best 


time. Start pruning when the tree has 
made about two-thirds of the new gowts 
it will make during the whole season. 
Briefly, if a tree is going to make a three 
foot growth by col J weather then when the 
limb has made a two foot growth is the 


time to do your summer pruning. Cut off 
about one-third to one-half of this new 
growth This checks the tender growth in 
that particular limb just enough to form 
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Auforeelite 


The Handy Searchlight on a Reel 


Here is a powerful spotlight that can 
be reeled out to a distance of I2 feet. 
Autoreelite fits any windshield and lights 
up any part of the road. 

Two twists of the thumb and finger re- 
lease the lamp and the motoristhasa con- 
venient ‘trouble’ light formaking repairsat 
night or in dark garages. The autematic 
reel works like an ordinary windowshade. 

Ask your dealer for “Autoreelite” or if 
he cannot supply you, write us direct. It 
serves a double purpose, yet costs no 
more than ordinary spotlights. Send for 
our booklet S8.F. 301. 

i scoee te 


Anderson Electric Special 
118-124 S. Ss. Clinton St. 
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can solve the drainage problem at 


Don’t put itoff. Write forthe new book that 
_ tells the story, 


All-Steel—Reversible—Lasts a Lifetime 
Cuts V-shaped farm ditch down to4 ft. deep;cleansold 
ditches; grades roads; builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; works in any soil, wet or dry. 2, 4 and 6 
horse sizes; large size fine for tract or. 
Write and find out how to make big crops sure. New free book 
on drainage, irrigation and terracing. Address 


ong WENsBORO DITCHER AND GRADER co. 
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R the first time American farmers 


cost. Pind ont about this tool. 
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Does work of 100 men. 
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fruit spurs on it. By doing summer prun- 
ing you will not have to do much pruning 
the following winter or spring. The winter 
pruning (during mild _ of late winter or 
very early spring) tends to force strong 

owth the following summer and delays 
Fruiting, whereas the summer pruning 
tends to force younger bearing—a year or 
two sooner than without it. 

It must be remembered that no system 
of pruning will fit all trees and all varieties. 
Each particular tree is an individual prun- 
ing problem. The main thing is to decide 
on the general plan of pruning and work 
all your trees as nearly as you can to this 
plan. Sometimes you will leave four or 
five limbs where the “system” only calls 
for three limbs. Sometimes there are only 
two limbs on the tree and you cannot leave 
three. All these variations are matters of 
judgment. The main thing is to decide 
on the basic plan and work to it. 

Pests 

We will not spare or skimp on the spray- 
ing. Spraying is the cheapest money spent 
in the orchard game and it is very simple 
and easy todo. We have used rabbit pro- 
tectors around the trees. 

Until recently, here in the central west, 
many farmers and fruit growers had about 
decided they couldn’t grow fruit as well as 
they did a generation ago, in the “early 
days.”” The main difference is that there | 
are more pests than there used to be. 
Anyone can grow just as good fruit as 
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“grandfather used to grow” if he will do a 
little spraying, but you must spray to get | 
clean fruit. Many farmers think spraying | 
is a complicated, mysterious thing. It is 
just as simple as falling off a log. There is| 
no mystery about it. Any man who can | 
milk a cow can spray a tree. 

The orchard business is not one which 
can be neglected or handled carelessly. 
However, there is nothing mysterious or 
exceedingly difficult in growing an orchard. | 
I know many men with no former orchard | 
training, who have made splendid suc-; 
cesses In orcharding. It is first necessary ! 
to make up your mind that you will take | 
good care of your trees. The rest is com- 
paratively simple. Your state experiment 
station, your county agent or a reliable 
nursery will be glad to give you any advice | 
or bulletins you require. From experience 
and observation, I firmly believe that a 
well cared for orchard is the safest, surest 
and best paying investment that can be 
made. Land that can be bought for $75 
to $100 per acre can be planted to orchard; 
the orchard can be intercropped and thus 
pay, or largely pay, for the running ex- 
pane of the orchard. When it comes into 
earing, it will, if properly handled, pay 
dividends on $1000 per acre, or even more. 
Thousands of men are actually doing it. 


PREPARING THE POTATO PATCH 


Experience has taught me that it is far 
better to concentrate one’s efforts on a 
small potato patch than to scatter them 
over a large one. A small tract thoroly 
enrichened will produce more potatoes 
than a tract two or three times as big 
but slightly treated; and in addition it 
will produce very much larger and choicer 
potatoes. 

I find it a good thing to begin on the 
prospective potato patch a month or six 
weeks before it is to be planted. Un- 
leached manure is scattered thickly over 
the area. Subsequent rains leach out the 
fertility, carrying it down into the soil. 
At plowing time I remove the coarser 
parts of the manure that remain on the 
ground. Only that which seems to have 
passed immediately thru the animals is 
allowed to remain. I find that to treat 
soil in this way produces very much better 
tubers than to plow the manure under 
at planting time.—E. L., Iowa. 
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Use Your Tractor 


for Winter Work 


—if it is equipped with a 
SPIREX radiator you will se- 
cure just as efficient, just as 
care-free cooling service as in 
the summer-time. 






















This is because the SPIREX is 
the most scientifically designed and 
durably built radiator for tractor 
service. 












Made of very heavy copper 
stock with extra large water chan- 
nels, the liability of freezing is re- 
duced to a minimum. 














You can use your tractor for all 
kinds of winter work — sawing 
wood, shelling corn, hauling, etc. 
—with fullest assurance that with 
ordinary care you will experience 
absolutely no radiator troubles if 
a SPIREX guards your tractor 
motor. 



















There is also a SPIREX for 
trucks and Ford cars. 










Write for detailed information. 







MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegeta- 


bie and flower garden. It fully describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeda with a hundred of the finest vegetables 
and flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. If you 
are interested In gardening, Burpee’s Annual will 
be mailed to you free. Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


CONDONS SEED POTATC 


Greatest Money Maker of All 


Ready formarket 57 daysfrom planting. Deep 
eyed, white flesh, bakes dry and mealy; heavy 
folia foliage: bred blight and scab resistant. Won- 
yielder, averaging past season, 
unfavorable conditions, 


220 5 Busheis to the Acre! 
Good searce this year and will be 
much iigber oy Take our a: advice and buy now, at 

w prices, for spring shipment. Write today 
or free copy of our big, illustrated Market Garden- 
er’s and Large Planter’s Seed Ca 
fog. it's resily a Text Book on 
gardening end son ge containis wand 

tien on. ( 
aod WHAT oo, for plessure 
and profit. Send postal ay. 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rok River Valley Seed Farm ~A 
Box 207 Rockford, Hlinole awe" 
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I wi, mip a ry ~y oom 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill, Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ui, 


et Clover 


SCARIFIED 
WHITE BLOSSOM 


oroughly Recleaned. Best on market. Priced 
verylow. Cheapestto sow. Grows in all soils. Best 
for pasture andhay. Our hard penetn grown 

‘as, Red Clover, Alsyke and y will interest 

Fo°., Timothy and Alsyke Special $8.00 per bu, 

n’t buy until you know what Disco Guaranteed 
Seeds are. & rite for free samples, cata- < 
jog, alfalfa manual and special prices. 

Daketa Improved Seed Co. 
675 Lawler St Mitchell, 5. D. 


FREE °'S,4ayaroe 















and Plants an rx. Giant 
| Pansy Sent FR Best 
; New See hs, at 
low prices. Gardeners ask 
for Wholesale List. 

ALNEER BROS. 
No. 53, Bik., Rockford, iil, 
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SELECTING A GARDEN PLOT 


Each spring new homes are being built, 
new farms settled and often old estab- 


lished garden plots, for various reasons 
are abandoned for new, and more desir- 
able sites. Perhaps the old plot was in an 
undesirable location or the drainage was 
not so good as at some other place. 

When selecting a permanent garden 
plot many points should be considered. 
First among the considerations should 
be proximity to the dwelling. On most 
farms the women of the household have 
most of che care of the vegetabie garden 
as well as the gathering of vegetables, | Bee 
and having the garden Jocated as near 
as possible to the kitchen door and weil, 
will save many steps for the housewife. 
Next is proper drainage, both air and 
water, for the garden needs both. Slightly 
rolling land is always to be preferred to 
that which is perfectly level. A south or 
east slope will give better facilities for 
early drying out and warming up of the 
soil in the spring, as the sun’s rays are 
more direct than on a north or west slope. 
Sometimes, however, no such land is 
available, and we must make the garden 
on land with less favored exposure. Such 
is the case on our own farm, as a plot 
sloping gently to the north was all we 
had in the proper place. It is just back 
of the kitchen and adjoining the lot where 
the stock is fed. This land was originally 
very rocky, being just thin upland, but 
by heavy applications of manure and 
wood ashes, a ~p plowing, and the re- 
moval of surface rocks, we have an ideal 
garden spot which grows fine vegetables. 

When an old cow pen, or lot where 
cattle have been fed, is available there 
can be no better plot selected for the 
garden. Plow the land deep and replow 
until all is well mixed and pulverized and 
you have a soil that will grow vegetables. 
t is almost useless to attempt to grow 
vegetables on poor soil, or one deplete of 
humus. If the garden must be started on 
poor land, hs a out every bit of manure 
available and scatter it over the surface 
as early as possible. Scrapings from the 
fence corners, low places where rich soil 
has washed down and settled, leaf mold 
from the woods, all make ideal fertilizer 
for the garden. Get this all on and plow 
it in. Manure where old strawstacks — 
rotted is excellent. Wood ashes will help 
to loosen the clayey soils. Plow early in 
order that winter rains and freezes may 
help to combine the fertilizing prope rties 
with soil granules. Don’t be afraid of 
getting too much fertilizer on. It is next 
to impossible to make the land too rich 
for vegetable growing provided the fer- 
tilizing is done several weeks ahead of 
planting time and is well mixed with the 
soil. Quick growth gives both quality and 
quantity in the vegetables. Slow growth, 
retarded by lack of plant food means 
tough, undesirable products, undesirable 
for home use and worthless when placed 
on the market. 

Chickens and vegetables do not thrive 
together and if hens are kept, as usually 
is the case on the farm, a good fence 1s 
necessary to protect the garden from these | 
and other intruders. This may be of woven 
wire with small mesh or if one lives in a 
timbered section palings may be used. A 
high paling fence will also offer quite a 
protection for the vegetables from the 
cold winds of early spring. This protec- 
tion may be made still better if when 
locating the site for the garden it can be 
arranged so that the farm buildings, the 
feeding lot, sheds, etc., are to the north 
of the garden. Sometimes it is possible 
to arrange so that a grove of timber or the 
orchard will serve as a sort of windbreak. 
A very noticeable difference exists between 
the growth of early vegetables in a plot 
thus protected from biting winds and one 
fully exposed to the elements.—L. Y. 
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Early amma 


q All for only 
25 cents 


Send 25c for thease 
five varieties — one 
regular size packet 
ofeach kind—Just 
what you want for 
4m an Early Garder — 
® Get ahead of von> 
neighbors. 













Vegetable Peach 
growgon vines, is an enor- 
mous yielder, fruit is 
about size of Peac h, gold- 
en or, excelient for 
reserves and pickles. 
i for cooking, 

ng and preserving 
with packet. 
























15 Day Radish 
is a wonder for earlt 
ness, has produced 
radishes in 156 days 
from seed. Deep 
scarlet color, very 
crisp and tender. 
















isa beauty, sow any 
time,very tenderand 
crisp, resists heat, 
wet and drouth, one » 
of the grandestof all 
lettuces. 

Extra Early Tree Tomato 
grows strong and 
erect plants, pro- 
ducing great q uan- 
tity large handsome 
fruits, very ear- ¥ 
ly, perfect beauty. Extra Early ‘omato 


cy, DICKE Pichties 


ig one of 
oicest 
ns ou- 












America 
coe pickles, 


80 good 
slicing. Very 
early, pro 
ducing great 














bear all summer. Their beauty will surprise you. 
This is the most 


rofitable and interesting 
collection of High Early V 
I have ever ree Order today, entire lot 
5 varieties, 1 regular feo packet of each 25c or & 
Packets of each $1. 
1920 ‘Seed Book ied with High Grade Gar. 
den Seeds free with every order. 
F. B. Mills, Seed Grower, Dent.14 Rose Hill, #.Y 


Northern Grown 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Full of life and vitality. 


“Seeds That Grow” 


A postal will bring our large illustrated 
catalog FREE of charge. 


OSHKOSH SEED CO. 





































J.A. & B. LINC ona Seed Growers 
39 South La Salle Street Chicago, tMino:s 


RI LW) eo ee ee ee ee (er 
of Quality. Al reep 
HONEY fog ee see ftiicex: erictine re 
J. ROSA, MONROE. WISCONSIN 
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quires that they spend on it. 
| All articles 


SUCCESS WITH AN OLD ORCHARD 
Continued from page 62 

They have done nothing that any farmer 

could not do. I realize that that is a very 

trite and over-worked expression, but 

stated in all soberness it is expressive of 

the facts. 

Perhaps I should qualify it by saying 
that there is one remarkable thing about 
their methods and that is that they insist 
upon every detail to the business of pro- 
ducing a good crop being proverly and 
thoroly done. Mrs. Allen’s staiement as 
to spraying thoroly, which was mentioned 
earlier in the discussion is evidence of the 
thought in mind. 

In this connection, she also added: “We 
always hire expert pickers and pay them 


a good price for their work. It me to do | 


so, for you can grade the crop better and 
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have less loss than is possible where in- 
experienced help is used. Consequently, | 
you get a better price for your crop.” 

The Allens do not go outside of their 
own community to market their crop. 
Every apple is sold right on the place and 
in all the six years they have been produc- | 
ing apples under the methods outlined 
above they have never had to deliver a| 
single bushel to their customers! People | 
speak ahead for their apples. Isn't this | 
evidence enough that it pays to make the | 
orchard pay? The Allens are farmers, live 
in a farming community, yet farmers with 
orchards of their own are buying Allen 
apples in many instances. 

But to be real sure that there is nothing 
so very remarkable in the success of the | 
Allens, I am going to sketch briefly the | 
experience of C. E. Dailey, another Iowa | 
farmer. Mr. Dailey has an orchard con-} 
sisting of about three acres. He, also, is a 
firm believer in spraying and has sprayed | 
his trees for eighteen years. 

His orchard, in normal years, produces | 
an average of six hundred busbels per | 
season. In 1918 and for three seasons 
previous to that he averaged this produc- 
tion. His average expense per year 
amounted to $83. The difference between 
the expense account of Mr. Dailey and the | 
Allens is explained by the fact that he as- | 
sisted in the work and thereby saved part 
of the labor cost. 

His itemized expense account is as 
follows: 


Bordeaux mixture...........++. 
Arsenate of lead................$30 
Black leaf nicotine.............. 4 
a.” eee eee 
Barreis..... - aa ki 
Labor..... 5 ik a ok aaa 
0) 


Mr. Dailey, however, did not realize 
the price for his apples that the Allens 
did for the reason that he contracts his 
crop to one or two buyers early in the 
season at $1 per bushel in order to be freed 
from the work of selling them in small lots 
and in order to have time for his other farm 
work. 

The Allens receive three prices for their 
apples, depending upon the grade, there 
being three grades. In 1918 the prices 
paid at the orchard for their apples was 
$3, $2.50 and $1.50 per bushel. 

The Allen orchard is not a “fancy” or- 
chard, nor is Mr. Dailey’s any different 
in this respect. Dailey set out his own 
orchard eighteen years ago; the Allens 
acquired their orchard when they bought 
their farm. They found it much the same 
sort of an orchard that goes with most 
farms — just average. Sometimes it 
yielded them apples for their cellar and 
sometimes it didn’t. 

The only difference between the or- 
chard the Allensboughtand the one they 
have today is this: They freed it of its | 
natural enemies; they gave it a chance to 
leliver, and it has paid them back at the 
rate of nearly twelve times what it re-| 
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Kansas Farmer Earned $30 a Day 
Hauling Wheat for His Neighbors 


Besides doing all his own farm work with this Lincoln 
peated fen bee A to aw pounds capacity—this 
ansas farmer earns considerable extra money very easil 
by hauling for his neighbors. insta 9 si: 

















Farm Motor Trucks 


Built for Country Roads 
Built for Farm Loads 


They are powerful enough to carry their full rated load 
through plowed fields and over mudi, hilly vende. mie 


-They are simple enough to be operated b , 
boy or hired hand. berated by any farmer's 


They are reliable enough so that all you need think 
about 1s gasoline and oil. 


If you have 160 acres or more, you need a Patrit 
Write us for more information. 


HEBB MOTORS CoO., Manufacturers, 
1406 P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Lincoln Model “Washington Model 
3000 to 5000 Ibs. 5000 to 7500 lbs. 


Revere Model 
1500 to 2500 Ibs. 
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Get My Price—FIRST 

30 Days’ Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
I want to quote you a price that will cause you to sit right up and take notice on 

the grandest, best plow that ever turned a furrow. I can do it because we are the actual 
manufacturers, and sell direct to you.You buy at the actual factory price when you or- 
der direct from us.Butthatisn’t all. You get a better plow. I say to you that the 


> Monmouth o24k%. Plow 


will prove easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and will do your work 
better than any plow you can buy, regardless of price. It's positively the only 
lows that actually carries the beams on top of the 
rame. No pressure on bottom of furrow—no fric- 
tion. Single Rail and Horse Lift; and ‘‘Point First” 
action. I'll give you a chance to prove every statement 
I make and will pay the “damages”—freight both 
ways—if we“‘fall down’’in a single assertion. 


All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold 
Direct from Factory To You 


Shipments from Monmouth 
ansas City, Omaha and Fargo. 

I want to tell you all about these plowS 
and our other umplemente—Cultivetore 
Dise and Spike Tooth Harrows, 

Corn Planters, Grain Drills, 
Mowers, Rakes and other farm 
tools—all sold at factory prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Just 
write a postal for our complete 
catalog. It's free. Write to me. - 
The Plow Maa, with - 


Monmouth Plow Factory, '{2.5°, "*"5* 
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THE DELICIOUS GROUND-CHERRY | 

This delicious fruit has always been a | 
favorite in our home, but the difficulty we 
have had in obtaining it, since we no longer 
have a real honest-to-goodness garden, has 
made me wonder it is not better known 
and more widely cultivated. 

This fall, ground-cherries brought from 
fifteen to twenty cents a quart in the husk, 
which is very good return to the grower 
considering how very prolifically each 
plant bears. 

It is wonderfully easy to grow, too. If 
as soon as the danger of killing frost is 
past, the tiny seeds are planted from two 
to three feet apart in rows four or five feet 
apart in sandy loam soil, the plants will 
thrive best arid produce bountifully. 
They require no cultivation after the 

ts in to bloom, but should be cared 
or as other such plants up to that time. 
They grow very large and spreading, hence 
the need for plenty of space to give them 
a chance to do their best, and to give one 
a chance to get around the vines to 
gather the fruit that falls to the ground. 
course, if one’s garden space is too 
limited to allow one to use this method, 
the plants can be started in boxes or in 
some unused bit of ground out-of-doors, 
then put in the garden to follow such 
things as radishes, lettuce or green onions. 
Even in a com tively small space, one 
can get a apn of this delicious 
fruit, which ripens from about August first 
till the killing frosts come. 

The thin golden-yellow skin holds a 
Juicy pulp of inimitable flavor, good to eat 
out of hand as are other cherries. 

Did you ever eat ground-cherry pie? 
If not, do so at the very earliest opportu- 
nity. It rivals a tree cherry pie as a treat. 

The preserves made from these cherries 
and the juice of lemon or orange is delight- 
fully different from any other. Added to 
apples about half and half, one gets still 
another different and very delicious sauce. 

They can be gathered, spread out till 
the husks are thoroly dried, then kept in 
boxes in a cool corner of the basement, 
with the husks left on till as late as the 
following March. They can then be used 
as when freshly gathered. 

If one cannot conveniently keep them 
in this manner, they ace easily taken care 
of since they are not mussy to prepare as 
are so many fruits. After shelling the 
tissue-paper-like husks, it is well to rinse 
the fruit in plenty of cold water, as then 
any defective ones can easily be detected. 
They rise to the top and stay there. 

Wor preserves, cook in enough water to 
come about halfway to the top of the 
fruit, till the skins burst (about fifteen or 
twenty minutes), add one and one-third 
eups of sugar and one tablespoonful of 
orange juice, or one-half tablespoonful of 
lemon juice to the quart, let come to a boil, 
then seal in glass jars. 

For those who care for a stronger lemon 
flavor, put in two or three very thin slices 





of lemon to the quart just before removing 
from the stove.—R. F., Minn. 


SAVING GIRDLED FRUIT TREES | 
Any ordinary injury to a healthy tree | 
will soon heal and be covered with bark 
that grows over it from all sides. How-| 
ever, if the trunk of a tree is completely | 
girdled by mice or rabbits, the tre> will die 
when the sap begins to flow in the spring, 
unless some method of treatment is given 
in time. 
The sap circulates thru the cambium | 
layer just beneath the outer bark, and 
when this layer is entirely destroyed, an- 
other channel thru which the sap may cir- 
culate must be provided in the form of a 
graft to bridge the injured space from the 
= above to the bark below. Such 
work should be done in early spring while 
the wood is dormant, tho it can be done 
after the sap begins to flow provided dor- 
mant wood for the scions may be had. 
Prepare the wounded tree to receive the 
grafts by first cutting away all dead and 
mutilated tissues, trimming evenly the 
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and produce satin finish fruit by using 
ORCHARD BRAND 


Arsenate of Lead 


in combination with 


B. T. S. or Atomic Sulphur 


Let our experts tell you how to control 


Codling Moth, Curculio, Canker Worm, Apple 
Blotch, Leaf Spot, Brown Rot, Bitter Rot and 


Blotch, by spraying. 


Orchard Brand B. T. S. is a dry uct, with no leakage or 
wastage, less bulk and more easily led than Lime Sulphur 
Solution. You have less freight to pay and will find it more 
satisfactory in every way.’ A 100-lb. keg of B. T. S. is the 
equivalent in all spraying operations of a 50-gallon barrel of 
Lime Sulphur Solution weighing about 600 lbs. Orchard Brand 
Atomic Sulphur is a highly efficient fungicide for the control of 
apple scab, brown rot of peaches and other stone fruits, apple 
mildew and rust diseases. 


FREE SERVICE BUREAU 

We are cooperating with |fruit growers every- 
where. Put your spraying problems up to us. 
Correspondence is invited. Our advice and 
directions are given free. Write us direct. We 
answer spraying inquiries personally. Get your 
name on our mailing list to receive the season- 
able spraying pointers and information we 
are sending out. Address as below. 


General Chemie 


Insecticide Dept..25 Broad St, New York ~~. 
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Hol? SEEDS 


1 pkt. each postpaid of the following popular § 
wuniotien Tomato, Early Jewel; tuce, Big 
Boston ; Beet, Detroit Dark Red; 
ish, Scarlet Globe; Carrot, Denver 
Half Long. Guaranteed to please. 


luable information on suc- 
pa = yh — 4 Lists all standard & 
vegetabie, 


sorts of 


416 





better seeds can be obtained. Try Ou? 
5 Choice Vegetables 10c 
slog and ci f 
} — & SA rach cheaper. We Hs, Mi) 
A. A. BERRY SEE 

























sample. Vrite today le 
D GO. Box 519. Clarinda, lowe 





CATALOG FREE 






flower and field seeds. 
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SWEET. CLOVER, 62. 
i idl produces heavy money making 
fo ote soils. White Blossom wnbulled. 


Builds ly and 
while doing it. Exeellent 
to start. Grows in all soi 














— scarified tested Seed is the best. 


) Garden, Fie set Write today foe big Seed Guide FREE Samples. 
FED treet, Se await American M Seed Co. Dept. 901 Chicago, Ill. 




























ground to a height of two feet. 





irregular edges of bark at the upper and 
lower margins of the wound. 

The scions which are to form the bridge 
should be selected from wood of the pre- 
vious season’s growth, from the size of a 
lead pencil up to half an inch in diameter, 
depending on the size of the tree. Water 
sprouts will answer. The scions may be 
taken from the tree that is to be grafted 
or another of its kind. They should be a 
little longer than the space to be bridged, 
in order that they may arch slightly and 
hold their position. Before being placed in 
position, the scions are beveled at each 


— —— 
A_SCION PREPAIRED FOR USE 












OF SCION 


WOUNDED 
Scion Ni AREA 
ni— 
PLACE 
i" ) 
>) MARGIN OF 
Y BARK AFTER 
SMOOTHING 
G00 —> AND TRIMIM- 
CONTACT OF ING WOUND 
CANTBIUr7 
LAYERS 


end with a long sloping cut, so that the 
thin wedge-shaped ends may be thrust 
under the bark without raising it much. 
This work can be done more easily if the 
bark at the margin of the wound is slit for 
about an inch at the points where the 
ends of the scions are to be inserted. 

The number of scions necessary will 
depend on the size of the tree. It might 
be possible to save a thrifty tree by means 
of one, but the restoration will more 
complete if a number are used, not less 
than three in any case. For a very smail 
tree use small scions. 

As is the case with all other sorts of 
grafting, it is of the greatest importance 
that the cambium layers of the scion be 
brought into intimate contact with the 
cambium that lies under the bark at the 
margin of the wounded area. If the tree 
and scions are of sufficient size, the scions 
may be held in place by driving a small nail 
or brad thru each end into the trunk. 
To complete the operation it will be neces- 
sary to cover the exposed surface at the 
union of scion and bark with grafting wax 
or protect it in some other way. If the 
wound is near the ground, a mound of 
earth drawn up around the trunk after the 
grafting is done, will usually protect it 
quite as well as wax. 

Large trees that have been injured in 
such a manner as to make necessary the 
cutting away of diseased bark and cam- 
bium - tone to the roots have been saved 
by setting several 1- or 2-year-old trees 
about the base of the injured tree, and 
grafting the slender tops into the trunk 
ibove the girdled space. 

After all, it will be much better to pre- 

nt the greater amount of such injury 
y protecting young fruit trees, especially 
pear and apple, against the ravages of 
rodents. This can be done effectively by 
keeping trash and nesting material raked 
from about the trees in winter, and b 

ishing the trees two or three times wit 
i lime-sulphur mixture to which has been 
lded a little glue. Equally effective will 

i cylindical protector of wire netting or 

en a strip of old cloth wound spirally 
round the trunk of the tree from the 
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The lengthened shadow of 
JOHN A. SALZER 


Philosophers say that every great institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a man/ 


John A. Salzer, rugged and foursquare in reliability 
directed this business for nearly half a century. He 
built soundly. The confidence of thousands of farmers 
is the richest inheritance of his descendants. It hac 
greater value than all the large structures and acreage. 
As we prize this faith, we guard it with vigilance. Seeds 
must be of proven vitality and purebred strains to bea 
the Salzer endorsement. 


In 1868 John A. Salzer personally sold his seeds, with: 
a two-story shack as headquarters. Now there is « 
staff of more than 500 people; the great warehouses, 
elevators, offices, etc., total over seven acres of fioor 
space. Every modern appliance of value to the seed 
business is used. The experimental grounds—Fairview 
and Cliffwood—are among the largest in the world. 


So firmly did John A. Salzer place the imprint of right 
practice on this business that each shipment — whether 
a package or a carload of seeds—is as 
carefully selected as though the founder 
had filled it in person. 


Send TODAY for a copy of our 1920 general 
catalog — 168 pages, profusely illustrated— 98 
plates showing 275 Salzer varieties in actual 
color. A postcard will bring it to you—FREE. 





JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 
America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 
Box 111, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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Unpruned and pruned 


—= 
HERE are many selfstyled expert 
tree trimmers going about the 
country who are doing more damage 
than-good. About all they do is leave a 
big pile of brush under the trees to make 
their employers think they have earned 
their money. One owner of a fair-sized | 
ore! d recently wrote to us asking fora | 
man to take care of his orchard. He is a 
business man in town and one of these 
expe 't tree trimmers came around fo: 
t ‘» of pruning. The owner hired him 
him out to work. But in a 
of days I drove out where he was 
ind discovered that he was ruin- 
‘hard and I paid him off and let 

1 quit as he was taking off limbs that 

ild have been left, leaving some that 
ould have been taken off, and sawing 
nein ' from one-half to one inch from 
the main limb.”’ This owner knew how his 
trees should have been pruned but there 

any, many owners of small orchards 

; and in towns who do not know 

» tell whether the 

man they 

have hired to 

| | ine them 

trees 1s doing 

a good job or 
not. 

The owner 
of fruit trees 
whether he 
has many or 
few, should 
consider it 
his duty to 
make them 
produce a 
maximum 
crop every 
year. A 
careful sys- 
tematic 
pruning is es- 
sential for 
Work done by professional tree this produc- 


teher ¢ m4 » » about 
beseher 60 am Gegn tree abou tion. If the 











owner does 
not have time to do this work himself, he 
must hire someone else to do it. But be- 
fore he attempts to hire a man who claims 
to know the pruning game, he should have 
an idea of the fundamental principles 
underlying pruning, so he will knowwhen 
it is done right. 

Since there are so many owners who 
know nothing about pruning there is a 
certain class of men who take advantage of 
them. The only way is to know how your 
trees should be pruned, then when one 
of these men comes around inake him 
rune one tree while you are with hin. 
f he is a fake, he will usually start off by 
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Better Seeds 


Land is worth too much to let any of it go to waste, and labor is worth too much 


to experiment with uncertain trees and seeds. Plant good field and garden seeds, and be sure 


to have plenty of 


“The Most Wonderful Tomato Ever Grown” 


ANNUAL 
"TS FOR YOU 





leaving a stub stick out where he has cut 

off a branch. Another favorite trick is to | 
cut out several large limbs, thus oper nal 
large holes in the tops. Others wil! re- | 
move all the branches as high as they « | 
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The WADE is economical to operate. No com- 
plicated parts to get out of order. Light weight. 
One man operates and moves it from cut to cut. 
It’s a wonderful labor saver. | 


Wade Gé:xine Drag Saw | ij 


The WADE saws 25 to 40 ¢ords a day. 
Saws large or small logs. Cuts at the rate 
of a foot per minute. The powerful 4 
H. P. engine can also be used for run- 
ning feed mill, pump, cream separator or 
other machinery. Immediate delivery from 
100 points in the United States and 
Canada, 
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fruits. They will pay you. 
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New Kherson ag i straw, that 

om ao 
SONDEREGGER NUKSER AND 33 Court Street, Beat 


sonderegger Seeds andTrees Grow 


WE WANT 


6tronger vitality, 


ested and send 


a gree eee eer tty 
Bisgser Yields 


Gardener or Fruit Grower to Have 
This 


Fully illustrated—very instructive. 
We want you to know why 


FARMER BRAND 
SEEDS 

are so different, | How the Iittle eved CORN 

Srrnucr vitality, make a emendous | WHEAT 

difference in the crop. ATS 

as growers we save you money and— ° 


ow 
well you will understand when you see this 
book. Check items in which you are inter- GARDEN SD. 
today. FREE. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
106 FIRST AVE. nena MINN. 


Mail the coupon to- 
day for “How Dan 
Ross Saws Forty 
Cords a Day,” com- 
plete catalog and 
price. 
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reach from the ground and not tcuch the 
top. On the branches left they will cut 
off all of the fruit spurs near the base of the 
limb, leaving a broom effect out at the end 
These are all poor practices that do the 
tree more harm than good. If the trimmer 
attempts any of this kind of pruning, he 
should not be hired. 

One of these trimmers lost what would 
have been several months’ work in an 
orchard the writer was managing, by leav- 
ing stubs about two inches long where he 
had cut off the branches. No time was 
lost in telling him his services were not 
needed. 

To know if another man is doing a good 
job, the owner need not know all about 
pruning. If he understands a few general 
facts he will be able to judge for himself. 
The first thing to bear in mind is that all 
cuts should be made as close as possible to 
the main branch and parallel to it. Leave 
no stub. This will muke a large cut but it 
is the one that will heal over the fastest. 
All of these wounds over an inch in 
diameter should be painted with a good 
thick paint to protect them while they are 
healing over. White lead and raw linseed 
oil make a very good paint for this purpose. 

In trees that have not been pruned for 
some time it is best not to prune too se- 
verely, but gradually work the tree down 
to the desired shape in about three years. 
The first thing to do is to remove all dead 
branches. Then take out branches that 
are rubbing one another. If the tree is too 
thick yet and it usually is, systematically 
thin out the branches all over the tree. It 
is better for the tree to take out several 
smaller branches instead of one larger one. 
Where the smaller branches are too thick 
on the larger limbs, thin them out by 
removing every second or every other one 
as the case demands. Do not clip off all 
the fruit bearing wood near the base of the 
limb and not touch the outer end of it but 
thin thruout its entire length. 

If the professional trimmer does not fol- 
low these principles but cuts and slashes 
the tree, he should be put out of business. 
There are many real pruners, however, 
who know how to prune and do a good job. 
These should be encouraged in their work 
for it is not the tree butcher but the tree 
pruner who helps in increasing apple pro- 
duction.—H. E. N., Ia. 

RENEW YOUR LAWN 

It is very easy to renew your lawn by 
reseeding and to get results the same sea- 
son, provided you get the seed out at the 
proper time. If this is not done your re- 
sults will be indifferent and you will be 
blaming the seed house man for sending 
you poor quality of seed. 

Some people, in order, to be sure of get- 
ting the seed out early enough, sow it on 
top of the snow late in the season, on the 
last snow if possible. They claim that the 
melting snow will carry the seed down 
to the soil better and that it has collected 
suwflicient moisture in the process to sprout 
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Bis Money.n Stump Land 























H. G. Hunzicker, of Foster, Wash., * ‘ 
pulling a 24-inch fir stump with 





3 deep tap roots out of hard ground. (%* 
~ — 


This man cay ae Land 
rth $200 an acre 


Wo 
Pulling Big'stumps Ay hand 


LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder. Your own right 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 

rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
steel cable. I guarantee it. I refer you to U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment officials, I give highest banking references, 











ry Stump Puller 


One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses. Workd 
AN by leverage—same principle as a jack. .100 Ibs. pull 
CaN on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 
’ ». Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 
age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 
speed for heavy pulls. Works equally well 
on hillsides or marshes where horses 
4 cannbdt go. 
q Write me today for special offer and 
\ free booklet on Land Clearing. 


The Fitzpatrick Products Corp. 
Box 37 
_ 99 John St., New York 
182 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 
Calif, 





Showing 
easy lever 
Operation 











almost on contact with the ground. 
Chis might all be true, but it has been my 
experience that the melting snow also has 
a tendency, as all water does, to seek 
the lowest level. Consequently, I find 
that my seed all finds its way to the low- 
est spot on the lawn with the result that I 
get a stand there, more than I need, and 
none at all in other parts of the yard. 

Last spring I had excellent results from 
a little different plan and one which I in- 
tend to follow again, whenever it is neces- 

ry to renew the lawn, which is prac- 
tically every season. 

I sow the seed on the ground as soon as 
frost goes out and I make a liberal applica- 
tion. The ground has first been raked 
clean of dead grass and leaves. Bare 

pots are raked up and pulverized so that 
the seed will have a chance. Sowing this 
way, just as the frost is out of the ground, 
there is less loss in killed seed and you 





are in time to eatch the spring rains:which | 
are necessary for germination.—C, 6., Ia. | 





fis the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticult- 

ural publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and 

over 1000 photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is 

a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, 

and embodies the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To 
give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 
unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts As Cash 


To-every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses 10 cents we will mail the catalogue and also send free of charge 


@urFamous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
pentainignone each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 
Seow! rlet , Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's 

ant Mixture Poppies and Gient Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon 
envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
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1 fe Years Actual ] F tell Work 


Il ERICA’S leading power farmers 4now the work of the Heider. For 

ee lve years this tractor has been at work on the farms. It has plowed 

1 every kind of soil, hauled big loads and furnished the power for all kinds 

of farm machinery, in every state in the Union and in a score or more foreign 

: countries. Its success is merited by twelve years of performance. You do not 

il have to: take a ‘‘demonstration’”’ of one or two days 
1| as your guarantee of the Heider. 


Model D 9-16 No Gears to Strip 


In the Heider Friction Drive a strong fiber 
rim is mounted on the motor flywhee:. The 
power is taken directly from the flywheel by 
two big metal discs—one to go ahead, the 
other to reverse. The fiber does the driving 
and the discs pass the power to the drive 
wheels or belt pulley. 


There is no gear stripping—for there are no 
transmission gears to strip. The tractor is 
always “‘in mesh.’” It is a resistless pull with- 
out jerking or vibration. Seven speeds for- 
ward and reverse are provided, all with one motor 
speed and one lever, for traction or belt work. 


15 to 20 Per Cent Fewer Parts 


The Heider Friction Drive does away with clutch, transmission 
gears and bevel gears. In all, it means 15 to 20 per cent less parts. 
With fewer parts to run it puts more power into the pull. A 
steady flow of flexible power—just as much or as little as you want. 
It saves repair expense. It adds years to the life of the tractor. 
And it is so easy to run that boys and girls are operating Heiders. 






















Rock Island 
No. 38 One- 
Man Tractor 













Write for catalog of Heider Tractor and Rock Island Tractor 
Tools—the famous Rock Island Tractor Plows, 2, 3 or 4 CTX 
Bottoms—and the Rock Island No. 38 One Man Tractor Disc. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
372 Second Ave, F*t#blished 1855 Rock Island, Ill. 


_" Send for the Rock Island 
‘arm Tool Boo 

It illustrates and describes Rock 
Island Gangs, Sulkies, Discs, 
Planters, Seeders, Cultivators, 
Listers,Hay Rakes, Hay Loaders, 
Cream Separators, Manure 
Spreaders, Gasoline Engines, 
Stalk Cutters, etc. Backed by 

years’ manufacturing experi- 
ence. 









Extra beavy construction, Close coup 
Note the 1 clearance Light dreft. 
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Model C 12-20 


With No. 19 Rock Island 
Power Lift Plow attached 


















FERTILIZE HOME GA DENS, 


By WM. A, ALBRECHT 


HE home garden is intended to 

produce good tasty vegetables and 

contribute to the home supply of 
fresh food rather than foree the house- 
keeper either to depend on the partly 
wilted lot of vegetables in the public mar- 
ket or force her to do without. This pur- 
pose of the garden is not always fully 
realized. Not necessarily so because the 
weather and season are not propitious 
enough but because the gardener fails too 
realize the importance of proper fertilizer 
treatment. 

The small garden is intensively cropped 
and its fertility heavily taxed. Under such 
treatment soil must have close attention to 
its fertilizer needs if vegetables of abun- 
dant and vigorous growth with the conse- 
quent high quality are to be grown. Many 
are the gardens that can be improved by 
giving closer at- 
tention to fer- 
tilizing the soil. 





by any practicableme )sitcan be obtained 

Manure, however, does not solve the 
fertilizer problem for the garden com- 
pletely. Its shortage of phosphorus—the 
fertilizer element that is low in most soils 
—makes it highly neeessary to supplement 
manure with some commercial plantfood, 
especially phosphorus. Then too, many 
gardeners experience difficulty in getting 
supplies of well-rotted manure. In such 
cases commercial fertilizers should be 
used alone. Even where stable manure 
has been secured and worked into the 
soil it is well to supplement with moderate 
quantities of ok acting fertilizers in 
order to give the plants an early start and 
hasten maturity. 

Commercial fertilizers are usually made 
to contain varying amounts of three im- 
portant plantfoods; (1) altrogen, which 
tends to give 
green growth of 
stalk and leaf, 





Good quality 
in vegetables de- 
mands that they 
be appetizing, 
that they be pal- 
atable and 
agreeable to the 
taste. The 
sweetness of 
corn, for ex- 
ample, or the 





(2) phosphoric 
acid, most plen- 
tifully found in 
the seeds, and 
(3) potash found 
most plentifully 
in the leaves. 
Fertilizer ba 

and tags me 
have numbers 
referring to their 
contents in per- 








juicy nut flavor 
of tomatoes de- 
termines the 
palatability. In 


Grape trellises made from an old wind- 
mill tower. 


centage of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric 
acid and potash 





the rhubarb it is 
a special acid, 
while in the onion or horse-radish it is a 
sulphur-bearing substance that gives the 
special flavor for which these garden crops 
are relished. ‘The proper development of 
the quality-producing flavors is possible 
only when ‘the plant grows rapidly and 
continuously. Slow-growing and stunted 
vegetables cannot be crisp and tasty. 
Any irregule.ities of the season and plant 
food supply bring on poor quality, giving 
sourness .in tomatoes, flatness in peas or 
strong flavor and toughness in celery. 
Beets, ‘turnips, radishes and other root- 
crops ingeneral become fibrous and pithy, 
while leaf crops such as lettuce become 
tough and bitter when growth is inter. 
rupted. Sometimes, of course, bad quality 
is due ‘toa r variety or unfavorable 
weather conditions beyond our control; 
but with plenty of moisture and sunshine, 
the yield and the quality as well may be 
improved thru regulation of the plant food 
applied as fértilizer. Success in gardening 
depends much on fertilizing the soil, 
thereby '-ceping the plants growing ney 
and proc.ucing the high quality for whi 
vegetables are so much desired. 

Manure isthe first fertilizerfor the gar- 
den, and the one most commonly used. 
Unfortunately, it is not complete enough 
for this purpose. It is an ced ra- 
tion for the plant, rich in the one plant 
food, nitrogen, but deficient in another, 
phosphorus. Used alone, manure brings 
on rank growth of stems and leaves at 
the expense of the other edible parts of 
the plant.such as:reot and fruit. In case of 
vegetables grown for their leaves and stems 
only, manure is a gooc fertilizer. Well- 
rotted manure put on at the rate of ten to 
fifteen tons per acre or one hundred and 
twenty-five to one hundred and eighty- 
five pounds per square rod is by no means 
excessive. fr should be worked into the 
soil well to make ‘that deep, open, friable 
seedbed in which the reots may find good 
feeding areas. This one effect of improv- 
ing the soil alone «makes manure worth 
while, and tho manure is in some 

lant foods, it is by no means valueless. 
reforemanureshould bethe first kind of 
fertilizer to be put onthegarden whenever 





in the order 
given. It.is this 
content in these plantioods that de- 
termines their cost sinee they are sold 
strictly on the basis of their chemical 
analysis. On the small garden the cost is 
but little and the value of the crop returns 
high enough to warrant the expenditure 
of a few cents for garden fertilizer. Then 
too, well fertilized vegetables mature earl 
and are of high quality for sake of whic 
one can make a small investment in com- 
mercial plantfood. 


The kind of commercial fertilizer to use | | 


on the garden depends much on whether 
the soil is sandy or whether it is a clay or a 
loam. Soils with much elay require little 


or no potash. ‘Those rich in-organic mat-| - 


ter or reeently treated with manure will 
need only small amounts of nitrogen. This 
should be increased as less manure is used 
on the garden. For all-seils regardless of 
physical composition or content in sand 
and clay and whether manured or not, 
phosphorus is always needed. 





For eral ga ing on medium -or 
loam soils where-some manure is used and 
commercial fertilizer added to hasten the 
crop, a 3-10-2 fertilizer would be advisabie 
for such garden crops as cabbage, -cauli- 
flower, turnips, rutabagas, sweet corn, 
carrots, melons, lettuee, and eelery. Asa 
substitute for this fertilizer one might use 
one labelled 3-10-0, especially on soils with 
plenty of clay. For ‘tomatoes or forcing 
garden peas and beans in the early season 
some potash is required and a 2-10-4 would 
be advisable. Onions have a high demand 
for potash and so do potatees, so that for 
these crops the common soils would be 
treated with a 2-8-6 or a 2-8-4 fertilizer 
carrying six and four percent of this plant- 
food respectively. 

The high price and short supply of pot- 
ash during the war made it impossible to 
use this element in fertilizers. Manufac- 
turers can now provide fertilizers contain- 
ing it but it is still rather costly. It is not 
so seriously needed where manure is used 
or the soil is heavy, and can be omitted 
without harm. Phosphorus is -more im- 
portant for all crops and is the first form of 
commercial plantioed to apply, Nitrogen 
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Behind the 
Strawberry 


When you deal with Baldwin you 
have the advantage of a third of a 
century’s experience in producing 
Strawberry Plants. That experience 
costs you nothing. It cost Baldwin 
years of toil; it’s the measure of 
Service and satisfaction you get 
with every purchase you make from 


BALDWIN 


The best book ever issued on the | 
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about our Strawberries and 
Other Small Fruit Plants, 


Grown Plants to 
ot.eelling direct Saves You Money. 
‘T20)4Main'St., ‘St. Joseph, ‘Mich. 
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FREE Test Papers 


Learn if you are trying to 
row crops in sour soil 
‘e will send you Free Lit- 
mus Test Papers that tell. 


Sour soil needs lime. Clover, 
alfalfa and other legumes that 
put plant food in soil won't grow unless soil 
is sweet. Sweeten your soil with the 


HOLDEN 


Lime and Phosphate Distributor 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Try out the “HOLDEN” for 10 Days. 
See how it spreads evenly, 164 feet wide, 
TWICE AS FAR as any other. Attach the 
“HOLDEN” in few minutes to any wagon. 
Lead your wagon at cars with wet or dry 
material. Adjust to spread any 
amount from 100 Ibs. to 10,000 Ibs. 

facre. You need handle material 
ONLY ONCE. 


Send Your Name 


Let us mail you the FREE SOIL 
TEST PAPERS together with liter- 
ature, prices and 10 Day Trial 
Offer on the “HOLDEN.” 
Write us & postal today. 


—The HOLDEN CO., ine. 
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CLOVER 


Save $2 to $3 Per Bu. 


Tested Seed-—Suchhorn Free—Guaranteed Satisfactory 
Buy now and save money. “Outlook is for higher 
prices. High-grade seed such as we offer wil 
very scarce later, Get your seed while you’ ca 
° m the best at our low prices. Every lot shi 
carries a test tage ng purity and germination. 
Buy direct from ae [argent Mail Order Seed 
House fP4 ¢teper't jave new recleaned Tim- 
Aine ‘a r ba: "on ulled Sweet Clover, $6; 
° end 
pric 





























Timoth y, $8.10 and other seeds at re- 
es. buying from an old-estab- 
Your money back if you want 
Clover Crop seh nt 
d with 


Hebed seed mm _X 
Mt. Satisfaction our first aim. 
—write before advamsce and compare our se 


Send today for free samples and big 116- 
Everything guaranteed 


Co., Box 819 Clarinda, lowa 















2. our - “JOHN pare Worth 

Se per packet. To luce our 
neti NORTHERN GROWN 
- SEEDS, we will send packet of the 
[above and jone each of the following, 
|for 10c: “1200 to 1” Beans, Beet, 
| Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, Par- 




























}enip, Radish and superb Asters. Due 
| bill for 10c, with each order. Money 
| back if not satisfied. Catalog of 
Bargains FREE. SEND —" 
an W. JUNG SEED CO 
as Randolph, Wis. 





GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES f=: 


Don’t fai) to investi eaned Tester 
Timothy $5.60 bo. —. SGere 4 ba. Soden 15¢c ib. 
Alsike C yt yy $8.10. Clover and other Grass 
and Field Seeds at low prices, All sold ou subject to State or 
Government Test ander an absolute money-back guar- 
entee. We are specialists in grass and field seeds. Lecated 
80 as to save you ~—i and give quick sevice. Send today 
for our money-savi uide which explains all, tres. 


We expect higher ~~ *- now and gave money. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. on Chicago. UL 















Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
“an save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry bor and 
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Yew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 

















MELONS ON POOR LAND 
A practical melon grower, one who has 
grown melons every year since he was 
fifteen years of age, was recently asked to 
tell his experience. 
“When I was a fifteen-year-old boy,’ 


he said, “father gave me a small piece 
of ground on which I planted watermelons 
and muskmelons. I had absorbed ideas 
on melon raising from various other farm- 
ers, and I used a mixture of those ideas 
in cultivating my melons. Nevertheless, 
I raised a good crop that first year of my 
venture, and it not only furnished the 
family table, but gave me my first bank 
account—fifty-two dollars. 

“Many years have passed since then, 
and never ha~-e I missed a single season 
without at least a small patch of melons. 
Last season in addition to the usual crop 
raised in my usual way, I tried out a 
new method. I selected the poorest spot 
of ground on my farm. It was really poor, 
too, for I had been able to raise nothing 
on it. It was almost barren of soil, and 
full of gravel. I manured it heavily before 
plowing, using good manure and lots of 
it. After it was plowed and pulverized, | 
laid ic oft in hills with a shovel plow. I 
plowed each way, six by six feet for musk- 
melons and ten by ten feet for the water- 
melons. Then I placed a large shovelful 
of extra well rotted manure in each hill, 
tramped the manure down well, then 
covered it with earth. 

“T took care to plant enough seeds so 
that no replanting was necessary. After 
the seeds were sprouted and the plants 
breaking thru the earth, I took wooden 
pins, split shingles, or short stakes, and 
placed four around each hill of plants 
letting each one stick up ahout three 
inches above the surface. Then I placed 
a piece of cheesecloth about fifteen inches 
square over the four pins and enclosed 
the plants. I covered the edges of the 
cheesecloth with packed earth, so bugs 





could not get at the plants. 

“When the plants had pushed up to 
the covers, I removed covers and pegs 
and stored them away for future use. I 
thinned to two plants in a hill. After 
melons had begun to set, I pinched off 
the vines beyond the little melons on the 
watermelons but not on the muskmelons. 
I let these grow as long as they would. I 
cultivated until the vines were too large 
to allow it, keeping out every weed and 
sprig of grass. 

“This patch of melons was a great sur- 
prise to me. In production it actually beat 
the patch I depended upon to make a 
profit. The watermelons averaged eight 
melons to a vine, and the melons averaged 
nearly thirty pounds each. I had one 
weighing ninety pounds, and several 
weighing seventy ie pounds. I sold 
many of them at the rate of three cents 
per pound, and the remainder at an aver- 
age of two cents a pound. 

“Anotherthing: Almostevery y earl have 
my watermelon for Christmas. For a long 
time I usedtheold method of burying the 
melons I wished to save in a straw stack. 
Sometimes this worked out all right, but 
very often it did not. A few years ago I 
tried a new plan, and it never fails. Simply 
pick out the latest good melons of thic 
rind, be sure they are just barely ripe, 
then give each one a good coat of varnish, 
and store in a dark, cool, dry room, but 
not where they will freeze. They will ‘keep 
in splendid condition, and you can eat 
melon on Christmas $ ay), along with the 
turkey or goose.—A. , Kans. 





Our guarantee of advertisers means 
exactly what it sa° i. We will make good 
anv loss due to di Jonesty or misrepresen- 
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Northwestern Seeds 


STOKES SEEDS 1920 


A remarkable garden and 
farm catalog—the culmination 
of 42 years experience in the 
seed business. 

Of interest and value to 
every planter because of its 
unique simplicity, frankness 
and completeness. 

It is a humanly written, plainly spo- 
ken, understandable book containing a 
rich fund of information. 

Write for your copy today. 
tion is neeessarily limited. 


Stokes Seed Farms Co., Growers 


Windermoor Farm 
Moorestown, New Jersey 





The edi- 








Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Labor 
Pays for Itself Eve 
“s Day Used ” 


Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
= and better than hand work. 
loney back if not satisfied. Write 
(aoe Free Booklet, 
MASTERS PLANTER CO., Dept.A , Chicago, lil, 







are the only ones which do well in the North- 
west. Seeds from milder places may die or 
produce stunted growths, 


Get Will’s Catal 
It tells the secret of successful crops where the 
grip of winter is unusually strong. You can get 
a copy by asking for it, and you will find its 
help very great. Send today. 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 














Box 19 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
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sure to get Lyman’s—it’s the guaran’ 
Me kind that does not witterkill,, the 
insures heaviest woe and highest feedin value 
Requires less Grows early in the pring 
Certificate of genuineness with each order. Write fo 
free booklet “How I Discovered Grimm Alfalfa.” 
Alfalfa Introducer 


A.B.Lyman, 318 S. Water St. Excelsior, Mino. 
Read the advertisements in this issue 
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THANKS FOR THE PESTS 


“The bugs and worms and other pests | 


of the orchard should not be spoken of 
harshly,”’ says a Missouri orchardist who 
only recently learned that it is possible 
to grow good fruit in spite of the hordes 
of enemies that are always ready to at- 
tack. “Nations that have been obliged 
to struggle against adverse climatic condi- 
tions and against competing countries 
seem to be the ones that have gone ahead 
with the greatest speed, and the same 
thing is true of farmers. The man who 
has the easiest row to hoe often isn’t the 
first to get to the end of it. That is why I 
say that bugs and worms may not be so 
bad for us. If it were not for these de- 
stroyers any farmer could produce pass- 
able fruit, but very few of them would 
take enough interest to improve it be- 
ond that thru pruning, cultivating, 
ertilizing and the production of new 
varieties. They woul be a good deal like 
the folks who live under the cocoanut and 
bread fruit trees waiting for food to fall 
into their laps. So we can congratulate 
ourselves for having such things as the 
codling moth, the curculio, scales, scabs 
and blotches to keep us hustling with our 
heads and our hands. They are a few of 
the many things that make life interest- 
ing.” 





FERTILIZE HOME GARDENS 
Continued from page 85 

should be added to give the crop a start 
in the early part of the season before the 
soil is warm enough to give decay and 
liberate the necessary nitrogen from the 
manure and organic matter in the soil. 
For some garden crops nitrogen may be 
added as a seeond application during the 

wing season but this is not so important 
iuine this time as a good supply of phos- 

horus. 

The best time to apply fertilizers on the 
garden is in the spring after spading or 
plowing. It should be put on the surface 
and worked into the soil by the hoeing 
operations near planting time. For toma- 
tos, egg plants and other crops demanding 
a long growing season for maturity, a sec- 
ond application when half-grown may be 
made, as a light side dressing along the 
row. The second application is not so 
essential, as the first one in the spring to 
start the crop off well and assure the need- 
ed plantf usually not available in the 
early season. 

The judicious use of purchased plant- 
foods will do no harm to the soil or crop, 
but excessive applications of soluble fertil- 
izers will cause injury by burning the crop 
as well as be expensive thru loss by leach- 
ing. Where barnyard manure is applied 
heavily, any of the mixed fertilizers men- 
tioned above, applied at the rate of five 
hundred to six hundred pounds per acre, is 
sufficient. This would mean three and a 
half pounds per square rod. With less 
manure it may be increased to one thou- 
sand pounds per acre, equivalent to five or 
six pounds per square rod, while on soils 
getting no manure it may be as much as 
ten pounds. Instead of a mixed fertilizer, 
acid phosphate may be applied alone at the 
rate of three to five pounds per square rod. 
This is a highly profitable practice and for 
garden soils in general a little acid phos- 
phate is the best fertilizer. 

Careful use of a little mixed commercial 
fertilizer or simple phosphorus fertilizer to 
supplement the manure will help any gar- 
den at a small expenditure, and even when 
no manure can be had the cost will be read- 
ily repaid by the increased crop if the 
garden is fertilized with commercial mix- 
ture alone. Tho the use of such material 
may be new, the home gardener can profit 
much by making the attempt. Expendi- 
ture for fertilizer is an investment that 
pays large dividends by more and better 
vegetables for the home table. 
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Scientific construction and 
quality materials make 


Dearborn Trucks 
ded 















|| When you buy a Dearborn you make 
a paying investment. There is noth- 
ing like it anywhere at any price. 

It is from 500 to 2000 Ibs. lighterthan 
any worm-driven truck, Yet it is stronger 
where strength is needed. It isamade 
especially to go easily over fields and 
roads where heavy, cumbersome,excess 
weight trucks stall and fail. 

It saves gasoline, oil, wear and tear on 
truck and tires. The Buda motor’s 
surplus power is devoted to hauling 
the useful load, instead of having a 








|Making the Farm Pay 


This means nore 
miles from qasoling 
oil and tires .» 
and qreater 
y dependabili 


| You know modern farm machinery makes your farm PAY. 


A Good Truck will make your farm pay still more. 
be the right truck, such as i 


DEARBOR 


TRUCKS 


DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Representatives: DEARBORN TRUCK SALES CO., 615 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




























You wouldn’t think of 
farming without up-to- 
date farm machinery. 
You consider your 
mower—your reaper— 
your harvester your 
manure spreader, and 
other labor-saving 
machinery a necessity, 
not a luxury. 








But it must 





great percentage wasted in hauling an 
overweight ° 

Nowhere, at any price, can you get a 
truck with better working units than 
the Dearborn. Theyare standard of the 
world — Buda Motor, Stromberg Car- 
buretor, Stewart Vacuum Feed, Fuller 
Clutch and Transmission, Standard 
Worm-Driven Rear Axle, 

Don't guess about the Truck you buy. Inves- 
tigate. Compare values. Send for our book- 
let (Proof of Use), showing why the Dearborn 


gives the world’s lowest hauling cost. Better 
be safe than sorry. Write today. Ad. Dept. S. 
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Bucket 
Sprayer 


1001 DEPOT STREET, 





“Victory”’ 
ower 








Hand and Power Sprayers 
SIMPLIFIED SPRAYING 


Cy ROM the small ‘‘Suecess” bucket sprayer to the iid 
F200-calion “Victory” powtr-rig and powerful ef 
“Comet” Spray Gun, Deming Pumps spell 7 
S-i-m-p-l-i-f-i-e-d Spraying. There are Deming Spray 
outfits (25 varieties) for every purpose, 
orchard or garden spraying, disinfecting 
or whitewashing. Each sprayer is the 
rfected result of two-score years spec- 
lalization in pump building and will give 
youa powerful, penetrating spray with the 
greatest simplicity and ease of operation. 


Send for the Deming Catalog of 40 pages 
together with valuable epray calender 
and guide to proper spray - mixtures. 
Both are free on request. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
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SALEM, OHIO. 






Hand and Power 
Pumps for 
all Uses 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT HOTBEDS 


A Talk on the Management of the Hotbed and Coldframe 


By GEO. W. HOOD 


ERHAPS you think that after the | established facts in my mind, gained by | ton is seen water must be given. As a rule 
seed has been planted and the soil| years of experience in the growing and |it is usually injurious to allow the seed- 
well watered, you have completed | watering of plants in the greenhouse as | lings to wilt to any great degree, especially 


the work of your hotbed and that nature | well as in the hotbed and coldframe. 


will lavish a bountiful harvest on 


themselves, and a little more added 
pleasure in the form of care and 
attention to the seedlings, is in 
store for the grower. 

The most important phase of 
hotbed gardening is yet to come. 
Hotbed plants require attention, 
particularly because you are asking 
them to grow under hothouse condi- 
ditions; in other words, you are 
forcing them to produce against the 
will of nature and therefore you are 
in duty bound tosee that the little 
seedlings are cared for properly. 
The attention that you must lavish 
on these little plants is not very 
great in amount of time because 
spring is just opening up and the 
sun bursting forth in all its glory, 
which makes the little plants leap 
into rapid growth as if by magic. 
This new life springing from the 
soil is a great stimulus to work for 
the plants, and when this pleasant 
undertaking is once started, it is 
a difficult task to neglect your little 
charges. To grow and 
to produce either 
stout, healthy and 


|if they wilt very often. Perhaps a better 


you \ general and practically established | way and one that can be easily picked up 
But alas! nature helps those who help | statement regarding the proper time to! after a short experience in the growing of 

















An inexpensive way of growing caulifiower plants 
in old berry boxes. 


plants is by feeling of the soil with 
the hand. In a short time you will 
be able to determine whether or not 
the ground in the seedbed is suff- 
ciently moist to prevent the plants 
from wilting, and this is probably 
as good a guide to follow as can be 
suggested. Experience cannot be 
replaced by description of methods 
It is always considered good prac- 
tice to water in the daytime, so 
so that the seedlings will have time 
to dry off before night. When 
plants are allowed to go into night 
ye in a damp state you invite 
the attack of several plant diseases 
which oftentimes do great damge 
to your seedlings. Another good 
int to remember when watering 
1s to do a good job of it. Water 
thoroly and see that the ground is 
well soaked up and never sprinkle 
the top. Repeated sprinklings are 
only injurious because the water 
never reaches the roots of the plants. 
When you water thoroly, you water 
less often, you get 
better results and se- 
cure greater yields. 
The watering and 





sturdy seedlings or 
mature plants as the 
case may be, the plants 
must have ventilation, 
water, and a certain 
amount of  cultiva- 
tion and weeding. The 
most important fac- 
tors, however, are air 
and water. It is just 
as foolish to think 
that plants can live 
and grow’ without 
either air or water as 
it is to believe that we 
can develop without 
these essential things. 

I am not quite sure 
in my own mind which 
of the two is the most 
important, because 


—— ae 








should either be 
withheld the plant will 





| the ventilating of 
plants in a hotbed are 

} closely related. The 
| more you ventilate, as 
a rule, the more you 
water. As the season 
advances the need of 
more water and more 

air becomes apparent 
and usually the plants 
in a frame should be 
given air every day 
that the temperature 
is mild enough so as 
not to injure the seed- 
lings. During the 
early growth of the 
er the sash can 
»e raised three or four 
inches on mild days 
and must remain 
closed on cold, cloudy 











die, and therefore we 
must assume that they 
are equally important. 


A fiat of transplanted cabbage plants ready for the garden. 


days. As the seed- 
lings grow larger and 
the sun gets warmer, the 
plants need more air and 





The only point of difference 
is that we can regulate the 
amount of water the plants 
receive more accurately than 
we can control the air. 

We have learned that the 
first watering of the seed- 
bed comes when the planting 

the seed is finished and 
this is the easiest watering 
we will have. The difficult 
point in all of the subsequent 
waterings is to determine the 
correet time and the proper 
conditions under which water 
should be applied. There are 
many conditions which regu- 
late these factors and there 
are many opinions regarding 
the proper time and best 








the sash should be entirely 
removed during the warm 
part of the day and covered 
again for the night. When 
the weather gets warmer 
the sash can be removed 
entirely during the day and 
left off every night when 
there is no danger of frost. 
This gradual exposure to 
the outside air causes the 
plants -to harden up the 
tissue and when they are 
removed from the bed the 
shock to the plant is only 
slight. 

Assuming that your 
frame is used to grow seed- 
ling plants for use in trans- 








methods for watering seed- 
lings. To say that all the 
various ideas are right or 


wrong would be a calamity, but to de-| water is when the plant needs it, but this 
termine which one should be followed is a | is sometimes difficult for the inexperienced 
task. So what I shall say about the water-| to know. 
ing of seedlings will be in the form of a/ evidence that the plant is suffering for 
few suggestions only, which have become | water and by all means when this condi- 


Red cabbage plants grown in paper pots. 


The best seedlin 
those transplan 
A slight wilting is the only | intothe garden. 
when they are transplan 
likely they are to (Continued on page 191. 


planting to the garden, a 
few directions relative to 
transplanting are necessary. 
plants produced are 
at least once before set 
Tnesmallerseedlingsare, 
ted, the more 
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The New Roller-Bearing Tight-Bottom 


International 


Spreader is Now Ready and 
Invites Your Critical Inspection 





T 


aie! 
New ZG 


‘ 


Better 


Roller Bearings 
Roller bearings at seven points---the 
only spreader so equipped. Easy, 
smooth, quiet running. 


e — ‘ mt _) 
Different {¥YSos! 


Run Your Eyes Over These Bang-Up Features: 


uw 







Wheels Track 


Rear wheels track with the front 
wheels, lighning draft. 


Tight Bottom 


Double Ratchet Drive 6. There is no clogging, jamming apron, 
Walking beam transmission from main ane the ne a tight bot- 
axle eccentric and extra large ratchet oo aes ays 
wheel give easy, strong steady feed. Two Beaters 
Box tapered to eliminate friction on ; 
box sides. Six feed speeds. 7. Handles good substantial loads easily, 

because two all-steel beaters with 
. chisel-pointed square teeth work from 
Center-Pivot Axle both top and bottom of the load. 
Oscillating front axle, auto-type, per- . 

mitting short turn. No pole whip- : Wide-Spread : 
ping. 8. The spiral wide-spread behind the 
beaters gives the manure a third 
beating, and spreads it finely and uni- 

Power—Both Wheels formly beyond the wheels. 

Power is transmitted from both ends Steel F 
of the rear axle-—-beaters and wide- atin ; rame 
spread driven from one wheel and the 9. An all-steel main frame---wood box 


manure feed from the other. 


sides hold only the load. 


HE NEW INTERNATIONAL—nmade in two sizes—is unquestion- 
ably the best spreader value on the market today, and when you 
consider it in connection with its price, it is so far ahead of all others 
that it is bound to prove the sensation of 1920. Place your order early 
For further information send your name and address to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA nc. 


CHICAGO 





USA 
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great nursery. 
you fresh and ready to grow 


Lilacs are hardiest of all 
flowering shrobe One Iilac free 
with every order for May's Com- 
plete Home Garden Collection. 
A Whole Garden for Onty $3.00 
This te @ complete collection of 
very best varic ties of all vegeta 
. bles for the Home Garden. We 
e 
for our iriceas handling eo man 
slike we ean deduct nearly one-four 
from the catalog price. 
. Bosh Wax Beane 1-4 ib. Bush Lima Beans 


Simpeon ce 


D'teh Chee. 
ane Cembr. 


Se ee 


igh germinating seeds. GET THE 
- Thie Home Garden Collection complete 
$3.00. if erdered separately would cost 
each order we give ope fine purple lilac shrub 


ii 
7 


Save Money on Field Seeds 
Get our free samples and prices on alfalfa, clover, rape, 
timethy. podan geese, pasture mixtures, cane, 
ema)! grains and seed corn. 


May's Big Free Catalog 
er you order the above seeds or 


f bi ° 
we er gue ig catalog today. Postal 


May Seed & Nursery Co., 
Dept 21, Shenandoah 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


4 Hardy Everblooming 2 5° 
Roses *2:7™ 


Sent to any address » pest paid 
guaranteed to reach you in g wing conditio: 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION ™ 


jolden Yellow. 





Lady 

Meocsier —Velv. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 

8 Carnations, the “Divine : 

Flower,” all colora, asc. 

B Choice Perna, « asc. 

4 Chrysanthemums, asc. 

§ Beautiful Coleus, - 5c. 














8 Choice Dabliag, « « « « « asc. 
3 Choice Hardy Iria, « « © « « ese. 
@ Lovely Giadioll, « « « © «© « 85, 


6 Superb Pansy Planta, « “+ so 
Be Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, asc. 
Any 5 Collections for $1, Entire 11 
Cates No, 24 for $2. Postpaid 
@ * customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 42 Springfield. Ohte 





. 20 The glorious 
crimson Weel- 
m tlewer recently intro- 
duced by us has succeeded 
everywhere and proved 
to be the most showy gar- 
= den annual, Nothin. 
can surpass the mass o 
bloom which it shows all 
Summer and Fall. 

e now have three new 
colors— pink, yellow and 
scarlet, aswel) ascrimeon. 
All these colors mized. 
20 cts. per 

With each order we 
send | trial pkt. each of 
deco- 


most 
rative foliage annua). 
¥ 
pink, stri scarlet, plumed, etc., mixed. 
Japan . new hybr all colors, Magnificent, 
Cia iad our Big Catalog, ai tor 20 cts 
our 
° All flower and vegetable 
bull lants and e the fi 


lba, pew berries. 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perenni 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, eto. 
especial few strains, and many sterling novelties. 
Floral 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Park, N.Y, 


Trees & Shrubs 


Of Highest Quality at living prices. Pleasing, 
prompt service. No money with order, We pay 
the freight and guarantee satisfaction. If in- 
terested, ask for 1920 Catalog. It explains. 
THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1302 Peters Avenue Troy, Ohio 
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HARDY VIOLETS 
NE of our most popular as well as 
beautiful flowers is the violet. The 
common wild sorts, as all flower 
lovers know, bloom quite abundanty in 
the spring for a short time and are gone 
with the approach of warm weather. 
They are found in varying shades from 
pale blue to the most beautiful shades of 
violet in both wild as well as the culti- 
vated varieties. 
One of the most satisfactory of the 
cultivated varieties is the Hardy Rus- 


sian. It will grow anywhere that the|| J 
wild violet will grow. Some of its ad-||| , Just now seeds are only seeds— 


vantages are fall blooming with the ap-|| but they hold the measure of your 

proach of cool weather as well as the fra-|} STOP. . & H. seeds meet your ex- 

grance of the flowers. The plants grow H a at the end of the season. 

in much larger clumps with longer stems| || ..VU° riends return each year. For 

and larger leaves than do the wild violets. | |) ae Sey farmersand gardeners have 

The flowers are larger and are about as| || °° ed to us for good seeds, plants 
| 


near perfect in form and color as any | , hae And they have received 




















violet can be. 

Several years ago the writer secured a va 3 1200 acres of land are de- 
small chump, which was divided and} | — ere to careful trialsand pro 
slanted out in the garden. By fall they] | 3 Pee prove before we sell. 
fad made large plants and put forth a lot | | jour cata og 1s ready. Will you 
of flowers in October and November. | write tonight? 

Later, some of these clumps were trans-| | 

lanted to what had been an old hotbed, 

ut there was no artificial heat given 
that which was absorbed thru]! 
the glass. The frames were banked up 
with soil and stable manure. That partic- 
ular winter was more or less open, which 
made it possible for the good wife to 
gather many bunches of flowers durin 
the winter months. The flowers an 
plants were frequently frozen solid but 
other than the destruction of those 
flowers that were in full bloom, no harm 
was done. As a matter of fact, the violet 
always does best in a temperature of 
forty degrees to forty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit, and frost will do the plants of this 
variety no harm. 

Last winter, on December 20th, while 
on a visit to a nursery in Kansas City 
the writer was able to pick five hundred 
most beautiful violets from a row grown 
out¢zors with no protection whatever. 
An early snowfall had prevented the 
ground from freezing very deep altho 
much of the foliage had turned brown 
from the effect of the frost. Many of 
these clumps were as big around as ap 
ordinary bushel basket and were a mass of 
buds near the ground line. Severe 
weather that shortly set in prevented 
these from blooming again till early in 
the spring. It might be stated here that 
these violets have produced flowers in 
the open in the last six years three times 
December and 


The Storrs and Harrison Co. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 8B 


















Painesville, Ohio 
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Send $1.00 and get $1.40 seed 
values, 14 Big 10c packets of 
Beans, Peas, Beets, Swiss 
Chard, Carrot, Radish, 
Spinach, Lettu Parsley, 
Okra, Kohlrabi, Tomatoes. 
Big, healthy bearers. A Gar- 
den of Plenty all summer. 
Write forS0cassortment. Bi 
mew seed catalog FREE. 
Address Dept. 


Bo The famous Ito San 
(Med. Yellow ) at 
51:00 ba. Striet- 


out of six and this in 
January. aoe 
Most any housewife in the latitude 


south of Des Moines can have violets 
early in the spring and late in the fall if 
clumps be transferred to the south side 
of the house and then protected with a 
frame and glass. If a window that leads 
into the furnace room is so arranged that 
it can be opened into the frame, the sea- 
son can be prolonged. a p- - ie the 
chumps be grown in t en i 
the mee months and then moved with 
a large ball of earth rather than to grow 
them in the border next to the house. 
The reflected heat in summer as well as 
lack of moisture may be too mueh for 
hem. 

Another modified method of the above 
for the production of early and late 
flowers, is to put an old hotbed frame over 
the clump where they grow in the garden, 
then if one is prepared to give additional 
protection with an old mat or rug when 
the weather promises to be very cold, 
many fine bunches of posies can be gath- 
ered- as much as thirty days ahead of 
those that will bloom at the natural 
time in spring. 


Skromme Seed ¥ 
Go, Dept. 105 
Roland, lowe 











flowers. 
you to answer this little ad, 


ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 
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When grown in 4 frame, the glass 
should be raised or removed any time that 
the thermometer is above the freezing 
mark. The growth of foliage should be 
prevented as far as possible and the low 
temperature will prevent this tho it will 
not prevent the formation of flowers. 

But even tho one is not prepared to 
give the violet partial protection, a few 
grown in the flower garden will ampl 
repay one for the small effort requi 
—C.V Ta. 
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EARLIER MATURITY OF CORN 
Continued from 28 
seed to select from by the ear test method. 
This will tend to build up earlier maturing 
corn and give a better stand due to better 
germination and increased vitality. A 
great deal has been spoken and written 
on this subject. In thinking and practicing 
this more recent subject we overlooked 
some of the good old ways which made for 
mature corn. 
Our seasons are short and inclined to 
be cool, and the silt loam soil a little slow 
in warming up in the spring. When we do 
get the corn planted, every day must be 
made to count in order to get mature corn. 
Our soil is very fertile. Most of it is above 
standard in potash, phosphates, and 
nitrates. We have a liberal supply of ma- 
nure as would be expected in a great dairy 
section. Our farmers plow their corn land 
in the fall, rotate their crops, top dress 
with manure, and one can honestly say 
that few farmers work their soil more 
thoroly. Some might say, “what more do 
they want for good corn?” It does seem 
things are in fine shape for a good crop. 
But there is another angle to corn growing. 
If a soil is cool the soil fertility is not 
readily available. The benefits of manure 
are not secured until the soil is sufficiently 
warmed and this may be as late as July 
in any heavy soil. Why not add some 
commercial fertilizer near the young 
germinating corn? ‘This we have done. 
The fertilizer is more soluble than the soil 
fertility and manure under cool conditions. 
The young corn plants take advantage of 
this available supply of fertility and jump 
right along in spite of a few adverse condi- 
tions. When the unfertilized cornfields | 
really warm up, the fertilized corn has had 
several inches start and leaves the other 
corn far behind. In the fall when farmers 
are worrying about the frost the fertilized 
corn is either mature or nearing the goal. 
If Mr. Jack Frost does get there unreason- 
ably early the farmers have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the fertilized corn is 
nearer maturity than it would have been 
without the addition of fertilizer. They 
will have silage that has more feedi 
value and also more tonnage. 

Some of our farmers have been trying 
this forcing of corn for sometimes. We 
believe that forcing of corn to early ma- 
turity with fertilizer will have about as 
much to do in securing a mature crop of 
corn in northern Wisconsin as will the 
selection of seed corn or development of 
early varieties. We must force the corn 
along just as the hog feeder forces his 
= to prime condition as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The development of early varieties is 
almost sure to result in the development 
of smaller varieties. Why not force some 
of our larger varieties to earlier maturity? 


“THE PRICE OF OUR HERITAGE” 

Friends of the 168th Regiment of the 
Rainbow Division, and particularly the 
friends of boys in that regiment who made 
the supreme sacrifice will welcome the 
book by Chaplain W. E. Robb, “The Price 
of Our Heritage,” which has just been 
published. This book gives as many pic- 
tures as could be obtained of the boys in 
this regiment who gave their lives in the 
great cause, and a brief statement relative 










» ) comprises 176 pages of illustrated in- 
formation on planting and garden- 
ing. Tells how and when to plant 
—everything you need to know. 


and. Best varieties, creat is the time to order. 
The Elgin Berry Plant Co., Elgin, Hlinois 
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Grind Your Own 
Ford Valves | 


iN es Make Your Ford run Silently— 
Smoothly 


Keep your motor young, right and snappy. 
Eliminate engine trouble. Stop that ruinous 
carbon knock. Get all the power—stop gaso- 
line leaks—by grinding your Ford valves, 
easily and quickly, Savemoney. One job 
saves the cost of the tools. The tool set will 
outlast several Fords. Don’t depend upon 
garages. Do it yourself and increase the ree 
sale value of your Ford. 


Anyone Can Successfully Use 
The “Little Sioux” Ford 
Tool Set 


You don’t need to know a thing about the 
Ford engine to do an expertjob. The “Little 
Sioux” Ford Tool Set and our book, the A. 
B. C. of Ford Motor Repairing, makes the 

b as easy as poe ina new spark plug. 
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FORD TOOL SET 





FRANK Q. T. UTZ, 


Fine Piano 
Tuning and Repairing. 


Marshall, Mo., 5-13-19 


Gentlemen:— 


Sometime ago I hased 
one of your “Little Sioux” ; 
Valve Grinders. It sure is a ing 


fine tool and makes the job very 
Do the Job In An Hour or Less 


uickanddoesitright. In fact 
have seen some of my neigh- 
bors grind their valves as good 
as an oxpent. They were even An hour or less of your leisure time is all it takes’ 
surprised themselves. I believe You don’t have to know motors. Complete instruc- 
every car owner ought to do ag tions goes with each set. A mere boy can do the job 
successfully. You'll marvel at the simplicity of the 
job and enjoy it. The garages charge $10 or more for 
the same job. Do it youreell and save more fhan the 


You'll enjoy the work more pep out of 
your engine and more mi oan | of your 
gasoline. The “Little Sioux” Ford Tool Set 
is complete for grinding, refacing and reseat- 

ves and valve seats, 


much of his own work ag pos- 
sible. Then, too, it saves 
money. It sure is a pippin. 


Yours very truly, 
Frank Q. T. Utz. 


(FREE 


MOTOR REPAIR BOOK 


Written by experts especi- 
ally for Ford owners. Simple 
See thes book ‘es 164 Jennings St. 


the “Little 
ALBERTSON & COMPANY, 


cost of the tool set. 


GET | ONE TODAY Besccpen. beer, your 


them. Now is the time to dothe work. Get 


$7.2 
ALBERTSON & COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Patentees 
Sioux City, lowa 








your car in shape now while you can 
do itin your spare time. DON’T 
DELAY—O) NOW. Price... 





Sioux” Ford 
Tool Set. 154 Jennings St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


el Makes Please send me your “Little Sioux” Ford Tool 
Py Ford mo- Set and A. B.C.instructionbook. [enclose (check 
bX or money order) for $7.25. 


ye tor re- 
tT of « sot pairing ! Name 
@ pic- 
Dic. 











CO eee ee rr 


UE 6 Rin ccc cccenctesbdasstvetesiaraea 





rer ROW A “MONEY” GARDEN 


7 7 2 
nee erga The kind that actually means dollars This 
\ © ate. Aon 43 years’ experience in originating, testing and 
Always,Gi 40 growing vegetable and flower seeds is behind 
= =°? Maule’s Four-Leaf Clover Guarantee. All 
Maule’s seeds are tested for growing power which 
means dig crops and beautiful flowers. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


A lot of new, unusual features. 
Send For It Today 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2126 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





SEEDS 


or W y 
the dozen, hundred and thous- 
yielders. .Now 






















to each of them. The price of the book i 
$7.50 andi ean be obtained from Chaplain | STRAWBERRY PLANTS P'r."brea: 





W. E. Rebb, Des. Moines, lowa. 





Heese 
PLANTS 100 early orlate$1.00 
STRAW BERRY erect ae ge “MD. 


. . ht prices. 
weer Fruit Company, (Dept. B,) » i. 
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& OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


TN order to figure, or as it is eor 

| _ called, compute a balanced ration suc 
as was described month, it is nec- 

essary to have a feeding standard. A feeding 

standard differs from a balanced ration 

in that it does not state the amounts or 

kinds of feed from which the nutrients 


are secured. In other wo according —— Nan 
to Lippincott, a feeding standard is the Pro- hydrates | Ash | tive 
statement of the exact quantities and} oo tein | & Fate| _| Ratio 
proportions. of all the ible nutrients i Cae 3 MEW. + ios 
necessary for a ration that is to serve alin. oo ‘F6 | ‘oasl1:8 
definite purpose. If you have a feeding | Bonemeal.... 20 07 | 64 | --- 
standard from which to work, and a} Buckwhest....... 06. = | = Bees 
knowledge of the composition in ible | Cabbage... .| 023 06 | Oi 11:29 
nutrients in your feeds, you cam figure 4 | Carrot... 01 oo | OL 1:9 
balanced ration. That is what we want Sauret, green... os ‘+e i co. 
to do here--get an idea of how these} Goria” oF . | Sete 
rations may be balanced. Cottonseed meal... 37 40 | 07 [1:11 
It will be interesting to most of us to | ie 2. = po : iene 
. un 0p. ‘ of . : . 
know just how f standards are| Kafr 052 46 | 02 /1:8.8 
established. They are calculated most Linseed oilmeal. 31 31 | (05 1:1 
successfully at present by feeding several | Meat scrap. 66 29.04 [1 : .45 
different rations and finding which one oe. oT = | a H = 
is most efficient in getting the results| Potato. . - 01 147 | Ol |1:14.8 
desired. Then the amounts of the dif-| Rice. .... 064 | #0 |... 0: 12-6 
ferent digestible nutrients are determined. | giv" * Oo | las | oe Lies 
You remember that we talked about the} Wheat bran I 47 | 06 |1:4.2 
Wheat shorts 12 a) 05 |1:4.9 


various nutrients last month. In figuring 
rations we consider the digestible portions 
only. These amounts and proportions are 
taken as a standard for that particular 
purpose. It takes different proportions 
and amounts for a hen that is not laying 
from what it does for one that is laying 
an egg every other day. The first hen 
needs only enough digestible nutrients 
wrovided her to enable her to maintain 
- —— and strength, and to supply 
her with the energy necessary to enable 
her to do her — In other words she 
requires only a maintenance ration, and 
the proportion and weight of the digestible 
nutrients im this ration may be taken as 
a maintenance standard. For a hen that 
is laying, im addition to the maintenance 
nutrients, she will require enough extra 
food to enable her to make the egg and 
supply the materials for it. Thus we 
have an egg laying standard. In the same 
way, by means of experimental rations a 
growing standard for young may be de- 
termined. Of course, you realize this is 
largely theoretical, but it does form our 
most reliable basis for using various feeds 
and getting the proper amounts of the 
different nutrients. 


Digestible Nutrients Required Per Day 
Maintenance Standard 


. - a 
s |$fc/\ « 3.2 
She S cs 
- | aoe cs 
~ U0 « Z. 
Hens 5 to 7 Ibs. wt.) .40 2.48 10 |1 to 6.2 
Hens 3 to 5 Ibs. wt 50 3.0> 15/1 to7.4 
Laying Standard 
Hens 5 to 7 Ibe. wt.| .65 2.73 .) 1 to 4.2 
Hens 3 to 7 Ibe. wt.' 1.00 4.59 20} 1 to 4.6 





As the feeding standards have been 
worked out im experiments by W. P. 
Wheeler, table I shows the amounts of 
different nutrients necessary for each 
hundred pounds of liveweight. 

Now the fact that certain standards 
are made for the hens above five pounds 
and others for those below does not mean 
that the ration should be radically changed 
just at the division point of five pounds. 
rhe idea is not to use a standard to re- 
place judgment. Rather, the feeding 
standard is to be used as an aid to good 
judgment in fixing the quantities and 
kinds of feeds. 

Now to actually figure a ration. This 
is done by trial. A ration is made up, 
figuring all the nutrients of the various 
grains and feeds, and then the nutrients 
are added up to find the total of each sort 
of nutrient. For example, we will make 
a ration for a fleck weighing from five 





to eight pounds. In order to do we 
will need to know how mach of each of the 
digestible nutrients there are in all the 
feeds, we have available. These we have 
im table IL. 

TABLE II 


Weight of the digestible nutrients in 
pound of the various feedstuffs 


L 











We figure the ration by trial, using th 
figures representing the necessary nu- 
trents to supply one hundred pounds of 
as. Suppose we have on hand the 
eeds such as corn, oats, wheat, and 
chopped alfalfa. We will use these feeds 
as much as possible, and buy only such 
additional feeds as it will take to provide 
the poultry with a balanced ration. 

Let us assume that our hens belong to 
one of the medium weight breeds and will 
weigh around seven pounds. It is evident 
from the table I that for each hundred 
pounds of poultry we will require .65 
— of protein, 2.73 pounds of carbo- 

tes and fats, and .2 pound of ash. 

ratio should be somewhere near 1 

to 4.2. That is, there sheuld be one 

pound of protem te four and two-tenths 
of drates and fats. 

We will make a trial ration, using one 
pound of corn, one nd of oats, one 
pound of wheat, a half pound of 
clover or alfalfa meal You notice most of 
the graiis have a wide nutritive ratio; 
that is, the proportion of carbohydrates 
is large compared to the proportion of 
protein. We can average this up by in- 
cluding in our ration some feed such as 
meat scrap which has a very narrow 





Partridge Cochin Hen 
nutritive ratio. Therefore we add a half 





pound of meat serap, and in order to pro- 
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vide the & quarter 

of bonemeal. on yh mye ge 
feeds and find that one pound of wheat, 
spun & ete., contains the quanti- 


5 
fo) 
5 
ch 
a 


r , the meatse by ye of 
& poun one-third of a po in 
we have in the third 


app be RY ag 
is not an expensive e ration, 

wildo aches teberah wine Divid- 
ing the carbohydrates and fat by the 
weight of protein we find we have a nu- 
tritive ration of 1:42, which is correct. 














TABLE [II 
Balancing a Ration by Trial 
a a | Carbo 
Pro- hydrates; Ash 
| _ tein & Fats : 
SN CIs apees esi Os 76 01 
OS ) aan Tt 62 08 
Wheat 1 th....... 09 65 02 
Alfalfa 44 Ib....... . 05 21 .04 
Meat scrap % Ib. 33 145 02 
Bonemeal \4 he 06 O17 16 
First trial 71 2 402 28 
add corn, 44 Ib o4 38 ‘ 
Second trial. .. 75 2.78 28 
Subtract meatacrap Ll 05 
1-6Ib. 

Third trial ‘ Hh 2.73 28 
Theoretical require- 
Differemee........... ; #8 |{.... 08 

We have now determined that for each 
hundred of hens we should feed 
one and a half pounds of corn, one pound 


alfalfa a little over two pounds of meat- 
scrap and a little less than two pounds of 
bonemeal. 

By applying the principles of the feed- 
ing standard to your you may be 
able to telltwhy the hens are not laying well. 
If enough food is not — to the hen 
for both maintenance ‘gg production, 
it. is certain that there not be any 
eggs to gather. If you see after figuring 
up your feeds that you meed meatscrap 
or bonemeal or some ofttmeal or other 


rotein feed, it will pay you to get it. 
Without enough of kind of feed 
material there ts bound to be a reduction in 


roduction no matter how mueb of other 
inde of feed is given. You can readily 
see that this extra feed, if of no avail, is 
wasted. If by using the feeding standard, 


it is a guide and will 
who is willing to think. 
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PUMPS 


SLECTRIC DRIVE - GAS ENGINE DRIVE - HAND - WINDMILL - SPRAY - RAMS. 





Tr eo 


a 





—AND HERE IT IS! 


Goulds has made it especially for you, so that 
at a relatively small expense you can have con- 
stant, fresh running water wherever you want it. 


A Complete System—pump, 
automati¢ pressure regulator, 
pressure tank and gauge, in 
one compact unit three feet 
long, 20 inches wide and 36 
inches high. 


Automatic—as its name im- 
plies, it starts and stops by 
itself as the pressure drops 
and rises 


Water Always Fresh —due 
to frequent emptying and fll- 
ing of small 30-gallon tank. 


Quiet in Operation — no 
gears anywhere; action is 
smooth and quiet; counter- 
balanced crank-shaft prevents 
vibration, 


Self-Oiling —ring-oiling 
equipment on main bearings 
maintains constant lubrica- 
tion. 


Capacity 180 Gallons per 
hour—enough for all general 
purposes in the home and aver- 
age size barn. 


Prices Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater Systems, $170 to $200 
Goulds Hi-Speed Farm Pumps for Water-supply, $40 up. 


DEALERS—in lighting systems, plumbing supplies, hardware, farm implements and 
machinery — you can develop a profitable business with the compicte Goulds Farm 


Pump Line—write for our proposition, 





Of course you want the best water system you can get 








Other Goulds Pumps 


operated by hand, electric motor and 
gasoline engine for every purpose on 
the farm. 


Up here in Seneca County, New York State, right 
in the middle of a fine farm country, Goulds has 
been making farm pumps of all kinds since 1848. 
*‘Goulds Pumps”’ is a household phrase on farms all 
over the country. Farmers know that Goulds always 
builds up to high value, never down to low price. 


The fact is, Goulds Farm Pumps are built with just 
exactly the same kind of care used in the construc- 
tion of the great Goulds Triplex, Centrifugal and 
Rotary Pumps for municipal water supply, for pump- 
ing oil, coal-tar producte, paper pulp, molasses, 
grape juice, mill, mud and every other liquid and 
semi-liquid used in industry and agriculture. 


Fill in the coupon at bottom of page 
Tell us on this coupon what you want to use pumps for. We 
will send you without obligation full information to cover 
your needs, 

The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, New York 











Ente 





GOULDS 





—sa ee ee eee eee eee ee COLIPON a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Please send me information about your Hi-Speed Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for ‘ 
(0 Irrigation (() Fire Protection [1] Deep Wells [J Wind-mill [Spray () Large Capacity Water Supply M 
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EAR Junior Soldiers and Club 

Members: Where is there a boy or 

girl who would not like to join a 

boys’ and girls’ club this year? It is a lot 

of fun to work when you can meet together 

once or twice a month and talk over your 
work, enjoy some games together, hold 

meetings and conduct yourselves just like 
grown-ups! ; 

A standard boys’ and girls’ club is 
organized with five or more boys and girls, 
from ten to eighteen years old. They can 
have a pig club, calf club, poultry, garment 
making, canning or some other club. The 
club may consist of five or more boys, five 
or more girls, or of boys 
and girls, and the work 
should be undertaken 
for the year. Whatever 
project is taken up 
should be finished by 
every member. 

Every club has its 
president, vice president, 
secretary and treasurer 
and several committees. 
At least six regular 
meetings should be held 
during the year, and, of 
course, more may be 
held. A local exhibit 
should be staged in the 
fall arfd each club should 
haye a demonstration 
tedm and give a public 
demonstration in the 
community. The club 
might also have a judg- 
ing team and at the end 
of the season an achieve- 
ment day should be ar- 
ranged. The club should 
hold a membership in 
the farm bureau and 
cooperate 
splendid farmers’ organ- 


After the club has 
been duly o ized, 
with a leader, officers elected and a pro- 
gram outlined, a standard club charter 
will be issued by the state club leader and 
when all requirements are met the national 
seal of achievement may be secured from 
club headquarters. It will be a great 
honor to have one of these national seals, 
and you will .e proud of it in iater years. 

Let’s have a club in every community 
this year! See your club leader or county 
agent and if you have none write your state 
club leader at your agricultural college. 
Club members have an opportunity to 
win prizes and tripe, and club meetings 
are worth while. If you cannot find out 
about the club work at home, write the 
club editor, care of 5 Farming. 

Listen, boys and girls! If you haven't 
the money to help you get a pig, calf 
chicken, sheep or so you can join the 
club work, write to Mr. E. T. Meredith, 
PublisherSuccessful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and he will loan you the money 
to help you. Let’s be a club member this 
year! 
: Just fill out and sign the Successful 
Farming loan club coupon found below, 
and mail it today. 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

I want to Join your loan [eluab and purchase 


(State whether a pig, calf, sheep, poultry or crop.) 
Please send me application blank and details, also 

enrollment badge free 

Na 

Tow 


BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


oem Ownership for Boys and Girls . 





Watch for list of prizes appearing 
tn March number to be awarded to 
boys and girls making the best record 
as members of Successful Farming 
loan club in 1920. 











with this dith sent me a check for $25 to buy my calf. 
& cow and Paise more stock. Now that I am an owner, 
ested in the farm. Every boy and girl that wants to own something should 

Gab. E. T. Meredith must be all right 


join the Successful Farming Loan 
He sure is our friend." 


to trust farm boys and girls like he does. 








YOUR LOAN PLAN A SUCCESS 

“Enclosed find check for $12.48 to cover my 
note and interest. With the money that you loaned 
me, I bought a purebred Duroc Jersey boar pig of 
Orion Cherry King and Pathfinder blood. May 
25th, the day I took possession of him, he weighed 
forty-two pounds. _ 

“I fed a grain ration of one-third ground oats, 





“She is mine! I joined the Successful Farming Loan Club and E. T. Mere 
I am going to keep her for 
am more inter- 


one-third ground barley, and one-third wheat 
middlings. At first I fed only a quart of grain 
and three-fourths gallon of skimmuilk at a feed. 
I fed my pig three times a day. I gradually in- 
creased the feed as he became older. He was two 
months old when I bought him. 

“At the age of three months I changed, feeding 
my pig buttermilk fn place of skimmilk. He made 
a wplendid gain in weight. In the month of June 
he sained forty-two pounds or an average dailygain 
of one and thirteen-thirtieth pounds. In July 
he gained fifty pounds, in August forty-five pounds 
and up until November 20, 1919, he gained thirty 
ps unds. His weight when I sold him was three 
hundred pounds. 

ff eee $14.22 

GUase OF GUE: <6 cececoeceneenne ecocee 3.45 

Total cost. ....$17.67 

Principal. . 2 
7? .48 
Total cost of feed and note - $30.15 

I sold my pig for $55, leaving me a net profit of 
$24.85. I sold him as a breeder and he was, to my 
notion, one of the best boar pigs of his age in the 
country. When I sold him he was seven months and 
three weeks old. 

“I shall take space to say that the Successful 
Farming plan of loans cerainly is a success. It 
has benefited me as well as other boys. May the 
good work continue.” —Harvey A. Myers, Vernon 
county, Wisconsin. 


THE FOUR ‘H’ CLUB MOTTO! 
One of the Boys’ and Girls’ elub leaders sent in 
the club motto more in detail. Let us all commit 
this motto which has a deeper meaning, as follows: 


Head to Hands to 
Plan Be helpful 
te 
Reason Be snail 
Heart to Health to 
kind Resist disease 
Be true Enjoy life 


Be sympathetic Make for efficiency 
HAS MADE $560 THRU LOAN 
“I thought I would write and tell you I haven’t 
forgotten you. I thank you very much for the post 
— you sent me and I didn’t mean to quit you. 
I have veen pins to school and have been busy 
is the reason idn’t write you before. 


I a wast oe one of ne club puhere and 
at ve done wit mo A 
I Creved you two years and a pein 3 
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ago. With the $12, I have sold and now have on 
feel proud of what I have done and 

thank you so much for loaning me the money. 
_ [want to subscribe for the paper and am sending 
in three new subscriptions. Please send me your 

self-filling fountain pen. 
I still remain your little club girl. Write me, 
lease, for I am always glad to hear from you.— 
delle Bryson, Cannon county, Tenn. 


FEED THE BIRDS 
Some Prizes Offered 

Owing to the heavy snows we are going 
to lose many of our best friends, the birds, 
unless the boys and girls help feed them. 
Unless we put out grain, or even screen- 
ings, waste bread crumbs, etc., we are 
going to lose millions of 
quail and other game 
birds as well as 3ong 
birds. Not only s the 
, covered with 
deep snow, but the buds, 
in many sections, are en- 

in ice and snow 
which makes it :mpos- 
sible for nature to satisfy 
the birds’ hunger. If we 
save the feathered tribe, 
boys and girls nust 
come to the rescue. A 
piece of fat meat fastened 
to the limb of an apple 
tree or shrub will help 
feed some of the song 
birds that remain in the 
north during winter. 

A prize of $2.50 first 
and $1 second, is offered 
to the boy and girl who 
writes the best story 
about feeding birds, and 
the same prizes to the 
boy or girl who submits 
the best plan of building 
bird houses. These 
stories and plans for 
building bird houses 
must reach the club 
editoron or before March 
Ist. Address stories and 

lans for bird houses to Club Editor of 
Successful Farming. 


A SNOWBALL RELAY RACE 

Organize yourselves in two squads of equal 
number. Make snow mounds, like Ragsocks, in 
rows as far a part as you can throw. Make two 
rows, four to six mounds in each row. Place a tin 
ean on the top of each mound. Then place your 
squads as far from the first mound as you can 
throw. When you have knocked the can off of 
the first mound, proceed to the second mound and 
knock the can off of it and so on with each one. 
The squad knocking the cans from all their mounds 
first, wins the race. The ammunition is limited to 
snowballs. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY PARTY 

Here is a suggestion for a St. Valentine’s Day 
party. Erect a postoffice in the hall or some place 
off from the main room, by using a clothes bar 
covered with any dark cloth on which quantities of 
red hearts may be pasted. A window can be placed 
im the opening and a table behind it for sorting the 
mail. A mail bag is hung on the outside and a slit 
below the window permits the boys and girls to 
drop in their valentines. Everyone should bring a 
valentine or be more, so everyone will receive 
at least one. siga “office closed” is over 
windew at first, then after everyone has arrived, 
the office is o Select one to be postmaster 
and one for the mailman, and see how much fun 
it will be to play posteffice in this way. 

Here is another game for your party: Count out 
and choose a person for postman, then let each one 
select the name of a city and a chair in the circle. 
The postman blindfolded, stands im the middle and 
says “A letter has been sent from New York to 
Chicago.” Then these two persons exchange 
and during the change the postman tries to get the 
vacant chair. The one left without a seat is post- 
man the next time. Tiny paper mailbags filled with 
candy hearts are pretty and inexpensive favors. — 


A NUT CRACKER EASILY MADE 

Take a piece of green hickory about one and 
one-fourth inches in diameter and eighteen inches 
long. Take your saw and knife and cut a notch 
im the middle of the stick and about halfway thru. 
The openi should just admit a hickory nut. 
When completed place your hickory nut in the 
noteh and spring the stick together slightly. Re 
sult, the nut is cracked. 
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Last Big Block 


of the 


Canadian Pacific 
Reserved Farm Lands 


Tits announces the offering of the last big block of the Canadian Pacific Reserve farm lands. Until 


his block is di 
you rich and independen 


of, you can secure at low cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make 
t. The country is ideal for mixed farming as well as grain growing. Later, 


the same lands can be bought only from private owners. And naturally the work of cultivation and im- 


provement will make the prices higher. We urge investigation now. 


Never again on the North 


American continent will farm lands be offered at prices so low. 


Your Last Big Opportunity 





This block contains both fer- 
tile open prairie and rich park 
lands in the Lloydminster and 


Battleford Districts of Central —- = 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and CANA pI AN 


the Canadian Pacific Railway 
offers YOU the most WONDER- 
FUL OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
WORLD to own afarm, achieve 
independence, and grow rich in 











Western Canada. It offers to sell 
you farm lands on the rich prairies 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta for $11 to $30 an acre. 
You can buy this land under a 
plan of long term, easy pay- 
ments that is the most remark- 
able plan in the history of farm 
investments. 





Twenty Years to Earn and to Pay 


ALL YOU have to pay down is ten per cent of 
the purchase price. If land is purchased under 
settlement conditions, no further payment of 
principal until end of fourth year, then sixteen 
annual payments. Interest is6 per cent. This 
means that twenty years is given you in which to 
pay for your farm home. 


If you would prosper on a rich Canadian Farm, 
as have thousands of others, this is the time to 
make your investigation. There is no easier plan 
of securing a Canadian farm than »under the 
liberal conditions of the Canadian Pacific. In 
Central Saskatchewan Seager Wheeler grew the 
world’s prize wheat. At Lloydminster, the 
world's prize oats were grown. Here in thi 
fertile country is the final opportunity for you to 
acquire a farm that will make you independent. 


Lands Under Irrigation 


IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has developed the largest indi- 
vidual irrigation undertaking on the American 
continent. The district contains some of the 
best land in Western Canada, in a climate 
tempered in winter by the warm Chinook winds 
from the Pacific Ocean. This land is offered on 
the sameeasy payment termsas other lands; prices 
range from $50 an acre up. An unfailing supply 
of water is administered under the Canadian 
Government. ere is no conflict of law or 
authority over its use. The water is free, theonly 
charge Sled a fee of $1.25 per acre for the 
maintenance of the system and the delivery of 
the water. 


$2000 Loan in Improvements 

Loans are made to approved settlers on irri- 
gated farms—with no security except the land 
itself—up to $2,000 in improvements. You have 
twenty years to pay back this loan at 6% interest. 


No Taxes on Your Improvements 


The system of taxation encourages your success. There 
is a small tax on the land—seldom more cents an 
acre for all purposes—but their are no taxes on your live 
stock, buildings. imp ts, impl or rsonal 
effects. Good markets, modern schools, roads, churches, 
amusements, make farm |ife desirable and attractive. 





No Sale Without Investigation.—You must 
be satisfied and have every question answer 
before taking up your home. Investigation is in- 
vited and made easy. Upon request we will ar- 
range all details of an investigation trip to suit 
your time and convenience. 


Special Rates for Homeseekers and Full Information 


Special railway rates for home seekers make in- 
spection easy. You can also secure free, illus- 
trated pamphlets full of facts and government 
figures about land values, acreage yields, climate, 
Western Canada's farm achievements of the past 
and its possibilities of future development, and 
setting out in detail its plans of selling farms to 
settlers on easy payment terms. Write today. 


M. E.THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


930 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 


Don’t Delay Your Investigation 


This announcement calls attention to the last t block 
of the Canadian Pacific Reserve farm homes. * is time 
for thorough, careful investigation. But there is no time for 

i The forehanded 


delay in ayn make that investigation. 


man will act y- 


ieee See eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


t M.E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization, 

> CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
930 First Street, E., Calgary, Alberta. 

I would be interested in learning more about: 


[_] Farm opportunities in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 


[_] Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
[_]Special railway rates for homeseekers. 


[_] Business and industrial opportunities in Western 
nada. 


|_| Town lots in growing Western town. 


My Name 


Address 
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CAN THE CORNBELT RAISE STEERS 


Illinois Agricultural College Has Good Reasons For Thinking They Can 


By C. E. GAPEN 

















LUEGRASS has rooted itself 
very firmly in nearly all parts of 
the cornbelt. Its “universal 

beneficence”’ has been taken for grant- 
ed by the rank and file of farmers in 
this most favored agricultural region. 
But the investigator knows no favor- 
ites except those that prove themselves 
in the records and he has said that the 
day of large areas of this pasture crop 
on the high-priced lands of the central 
states has He says that one 
reason for this retirement is the failure 
of bluegrass to raise cattle at a profit on 
the rich, black soils that bring $400 
and more an acre. This is the reason 
why feeder cattle from Texas and other 
states of the southwest fill the feedlots 
of Illinois and her neighbor states. 
It is speculative business and the feeder 
frequently expresses his longing for the 
good old days when he d raise his 
own calves to eat the corn he grows in 
such abundance. 

Will these good old days return? 














H. P. Rusk 
Professor H. P. Rusk of the University 
of Illinois thinks it is possible and quite 
probable. He has some very good reasons for his opinion, but 


first let us hear what he has to say about the stone wall that 
vonfronts the man who tries to raise calves on costly land in 
bluegrass. ‘Right here in rich Champaign county it requires 
from an acre ante half to two acres of the best bluegrass pasture 
to carry a beef cow and her calf thru the grazing season. Much 
of that land is now valued at round $400 an acre. It is impos- 
sible to consider such a pasturing proposition as a moneymaker. 
f it takes no more than an acre and a half there is a eapital 
investment of $600 and the interest at five percent amounts to 
thirty dollars. The calf has a charge of thirty dollars chalked 
up against it at the end of the first summer without taking into 
consideration the cost of some grain fed to it, the cost of keeping 
the cow over winter, the investment in her, bul! service, shelter 
cand a few other expenses. And when two acres arerequired 

as is often the case you must start with an initial expense of forty 
dollars. There are many 
counties in the middle west 
where the conditions are com- 
parable to those found in 
Champaign county, Illinois. 
“But there is more than the 
simple pasture problem to 
solve in figuring out a way to 
raise beef cattle profitably on 
this land. It is a rather com- 
plicated job of farm manage- 
ment. We must have bal- 
anced farming as well as 
balanced rations, even tho 
some phases of this farming 
do not seem to pay. There 
may be times when it will be 
all right to raise beef cattle 
when as an operation by itself 
it would not pay at all. The 
work we are doing here with 
livestock is not arranged to 
show men how to feed cattle 
and hogs. We are trying to 
help the farmer solve the 
wroblems of the relationship 
men livestock growing 
and feeding and other farm 
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rhe big battery of eight silos at the University of Illinois, where 
revolutionary work is being done for the corn faiser and beef 


operations.” In order to make it profitable to keep beef cowsand 
grow calves in this section the pasture cost had to be reduced 
and also the winter maintenance ration. Let us take the pasture 
end of it first. Professor Rusk and his assistants looked around 
for a substitute that would fit into a rotation on a corn farm and 
still produce more feed per acre than a well established bluegrass 
pasture. Sweet clover seems to be the answer. There may be 
other legume crops that would produce good results, but this 
reformed roadside weed has been proved out. It has proved out 
so well that the Illinois men now say an acre of the best sweet 
clover pasture will keep a cow and calf right thru the regular 

turing season. Since agronomists say that one-fourth of each 
arm in the corn growing area should be in a legume crop every 
year this crop serves a double purpose. 

This past summer bluegrass and sweet clover were put to a 
showdown test. A good, permanent, bluegrass pasture carried 
a bunch of angus cows and their calves and a bunch of about the 
same weight and condition was put on a field of sweet clover that 
had been sown in April. By the 27th of September the blue- 
grass pasture was so bare that it was necessary to begin feeding 
stover silage. At this time the difference in condition of the 
two bunches of cows was noticeable but the calves suffered even 
more, probably on account of lower milk flow. On this date the 
average weight of the cows on the clover was 1025 pounds and 
their calves weighed 427% pounds. The same day the blue- 
grass bunch averaged 95334 pounds and the calves tipped the 
scales at only 331.8 pounds. Fach acre of the bluegrass fur- 
nished ninety-eight days of pasture for a cow and her calf, while 
each acre of the sweet clover that had made its start in April 

provided one hundred and two and one-half days of pasture. 
he results show that it was much better pasture on which to 
raise calves, 

As a demonstration of how this new pasture can be made to 
dovetail with the other parte 
of a corn farm plan a “forty” 
is being operated with this 
sort of pasture as a part of 
the rotation which runs: corn, 
corn, oats seeded to sweet 
clover, sweet clover. That 
leaves one-fourth of the farm 
in a legume crop each year, 
which is considered ideal. 
The ten-acre pasture is ex- 
pected to carry ten cows and 
their calves thru the pastur- 
*ing season, but in the fall the 
herd can be turned on the 
oats stubble and sweet clover 
aftermath and the pasture 
ground can be rail plowed for 
corn which will be grown 
there the next summer. The 
cows are kept thru the winter 
largely on stover silage which 
has proved to be a very satis- 
factory maintenance feed. 
And now the surprising fact 
is out. The plan is to keep a 
cow to every four acres in the 
farm without taking an acre 
out of the rotation. Calves 
will be produced ready to feed 
out and up to this stage little 
will be used but the by-prod- 
ucts of the corn growing in- 

; dustry. Sweet clover is really 
4 a by-product as it is needed 
in the rotation to keep up 
fertility. The stover, of 
course, (Continued on page 128. 
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Bought by H. C. Lookabaugh, of » 
Watonga, Okla., for $100.00 'e—* 
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an Sold by H. C. Lookabaugh, of 
‘Ye Watonga, Okla., for $16,000.00 





Today’s Bull Brought 
160 Times the Price Paid for 


the Foundation Animal 


A dozen years ago an Oklahoma stock 
breeder paid $100 for a pure-bred 
Shorthorn bull for stock foundation. 


A stiff price, he thought. 


Last spring from his herd he sold to 
another breeder a pure-bred bull for 
$16,000! 

And the buyer was well satisfied that 
he had received his full money’s worth. 
Both of these bulls were pure-bred 
animals of the same breed. Yet one 
sold for one hundred and sixty times 
as much as the other. 


What caused this great rise in values in so 
short a time? 


In each instance the price was based on the 
intrinsic value of the animal — plus the 
ability to transmit this value. 


Stockraisers are willing to pay high prices 
for bulls that can transmit to their de- 
scendants the kind of carcass that has a 
maximum proportion of valuable cuts. 
Armour and Company pay higher prices on 
foot for such beef animals and the producer 
is willing to pay for the right kind of sire to 
produce them. 


If a sire is to beget other animals capable ot 
transmitting this valuable trait, then he is 
worth sums perhaps greater than this breeder 
paid. If he sires top grade market animals 
the question of whether a bull is worth $300 
or $3,000 depends on the number of calves 
he can annually sire, 






Armour and Company want 
to help you in this endeavor 


A highly developed organi- 
zation like Armour and 
Company helps to maintain 
a constant profitable market for the 
producer. At the same time the con- 
sumer is assured a constant, ever- 
fresh supvly of meats and 

meat products. 


To assure profitable returns, 
increased production of better 
cattleis urged. Larger volume 
means greater opportunity for 
you to profit. 


ARMOUR sxe COMPANY 


CHICAGO 






The growth of the Armour 
institution is the result of 
success in extending the 
markets for the American pro- 
ducers, improving the conditions 
of marketing, and encouraging the 
breeding of better meat 

animals, 
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Just write on a 
“Send me your New 
Book and 


John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark., writes: “T put 


140 rods of your fence 7 years ago and it is 
nice and bright yet. ence I built about 
the same time is nearly ruined by rust.” 


That PROVES my quality—the book 
PROVES my prices and 





Will Save You a Lot of Money 


on the first cost. The long life of Brown 


Fence makes a still greater saving. You can’t 
afford to buy a rod of fence before my 
big 96-page Bargain Book. It is full of fence- 
buying pointers you will be to get. 


DIRECT 


FREIGHT 
From Factory PREPAID 


You know what Brown Fence costs 
laid Gown ot your frei pt otadion. 

at shows les Hog, 
mem ef pt ae nm Caen Bab 
Wire, etc.— all at prices way below all com. 


pe. Get my book and sample, both free, 
ore you buy. as) 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 764 


Cieveland, Ohio 


rd 





The finest and most complete line of 
Fence in the Country— at Factory 





Our New 1920 FENCE CATALOG 


If you are going to buy fencing 


Pe] this year, and you want the best 


kind of fence for your money, don’t 
fail to send for our 1920 catalog on 


Square Deal Fence 
The fence that is ging thousands of 
farmers a “Square Deal” in service and 



































bout the ie i f 
Reusre economy because it is built for perma- 
leek, Deal nency and durability. Write 
werr for your copy this 
weee, and valuable fence book to- 
aamenton day. Do it AT ONCE. 
feakares “of Keystone Steel & 
Fence Wire Co. 
Industrial St.. Peorte, Ml. 
. 5 > . ® . 
1 than ever on full gauge, 
full weight, _—— ‘ence. 
+4 >» Don't buy until you have Mason's 
Th $935 spec from factory prices 
T344774e °° 60 DAYS" FREE TRIAL OFFER 
eee Send for our new Free catalog 
. showing fencing and gates fo 
every purpose, It points the 
z 41 way to fence well and save 
w pig moner, 
a m THE MASON FENCE CO. 
Box 92 burg, Ohio 
& FARM WAGONS 
— High or low wheels— 


steel or wood— wide 

or narrow tires. 
Wogen porte of all 
kinds. 


heels to Git 
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Fier-a-Bras 


REDUCING THE COST OF COLTS 

Some time before long we may expect 
the publication by the University of 
Illinois of some very interesting informa- 
tion on the subject of maintaining of 
mares and the raising of draft colts. Pro- 
fessor J. L. Edmunds has already given 
horse raisers much valuable assistance in 
solving the problems of producing better 
drafters and reducing the cost of growing 
them. He now has sixteen head of yearling 
fillies that are well grown and give promise 


| of making good roomy brood mares of 


G 


excellent quality. They have been grown 
on bluegrass pasture, alfalfa hay, oat hay, 
oat straw and some grain. These colts 
never received more than half what is 
usually considered a normal grain ration 
for such stock. The idea of course is to 
cut the cost if possible without sacrificing 
any size in the mature animal and the colts 
seem to show that the desired result has 
been accomplished. The fillies have grown 
good big frames and are in fine condition. 
Apparently the right kind of hay and good 
yasture can be used to better advantage 
»y draft colts than some horse raisers 
think. 

Another economy was effected in the 




















Colt by Fier-a-Bras 


raising of these colts before they were 
foaled. ‘The sire of a number of them is a 
percheron horse of excellent breeding and 
the right individuality, but a very cheap 
horse so far as price is concerned. This 
stallion, Fier-a-Bras, is an imported horse 
fourteen years old that sired one excellent 
crop of colts in France and was used for 
many years in a certain locality in the 
middle west where he improved the work 
stock very noticeably. Most of his foals 
were grades but the geldings and mares 
showed that he was a really great horse. 
His age and the fact that he could no 
longer be used to advantage in a neigh- 
borhood containing so many mares of his 
descendants made him a cheap horse. 

In his old home this horse—he is a line- 
bred brilliant—proved that extra good 
blood is certainly of value on ordinary 
farm mares. He is now giving a demon- 
stration of what can sometimes be done 
with an old horse that was thought to have 
had his day by moving him to pastures 
new. Mr. Edmunds has bought another 
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BRASS TRIMMED $63 80 
TEAM HARNESS ° 
ae <A special bargain, 
one that you can 
order direct from 
this ad. Order et 
once if you want 
Prompt service. 
d $10 Deposit 
Mention No. 600 
and we will send 
D. The balance, $53.80 and 
cha , Fou pay the ss after you have received 
the harness and find it perfectly satisfactory. If 
for any reason you would be dissatisfied after you 
have looked it over, return same to us and we 
pay all charges and refund back your $10. 
Bridle—3-4 in. short cheeks with nose band, con- 
cord harness leather blinds, round winker brace, 
flat side checks, brass spotted front and nose band. 
Lines—1 in. by 18 ft. with snaps. Hames—Red 
concord bolt brass ball top. ame Straps—7-8 
in. Spread Straps—3-4 in. Traces—1 1-2 in. 6 
ft long, 3-ply heavy trace leather, with heel chain, 
Cooper's jointed clip at hame. Pad—Heavy har- 
ness leather, felt lined, 1 1-4 in. layer, all neatly 
spotted in brass. Back Straps—l in. Hip Straps 
7-8 in., 3_ring style, all neatly spotted in brass. 
Breeching—Heavy folded, with 1 in. layer, Breast 
Straps—i 1-2 in., with snaps and slide. Martin- 
gale—1 1-2 in., with 7-8 in. collar strap. Side 
Straps—7-8 in. Lazy Straps—7-8 in. Price, less 
collars and tie straps, $63.80. Send for our illus- 
trated catalog 


Knight Merchandise Co. $opi7s5'""vinree” Wis. 



























you the harness C. O. 


























KITSELMAN FENCE 


‘Get im@eaein PRICES "WAY DOWN 

MLC rlecne) We've knocked the bottom out 
of high cost of fence building. 
We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here'sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


, Mr. R. D. Dill Milton, Okla., 
wie ~— found ai the ores ae 
28.65 on my $75.09 order.” 

You wil! never know how much you can save thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 220 Mu Ind. 
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- Cents er Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. #@ 
designs. an steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme 
teries, Write for Catalog and Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 423 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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fourteen-year-old percheron horse, Fer- 
nand, and expects to have some colts by 
him soon. 

Some patient investigators have com- 
piled lists which show that a surprising 
number of the great men of the world were 
born when their fathers were no longer 
young. Perhaps Edmunds is founding a 
race of super horses. We can be sure of 
one thing—he is making good use of old 
sires that have proved their superiority by 
years of service and hundreds of colts. 


LICE ON THE HOGS 

Lice are one of the big things to contend 
with in raising pigs. Lousy pigs will not 
grow out and make the gains that they 
should on the amount of feed that clean 
thrifty shctes will make gains. 

There seems to be some poisonous qual- 
ity about a hog louse aside from their irri- 
tating bite that stunts the pig and dwarfs 
it into a puny runt unless stringent 
measures are taken to combat the pests. 
Close attention should be given the herd 
at all times to see that they are not becom- 
ing lousy. The nits hatch and develop 
rapidly behind the ears and in the thick 
hair on the rump and flanks and a good 
coat of oil seems to be the one unfailing 
remedy. 

As a sort of experiment I purchased 
some little runty pigs last fall which were 
literally covered with lice. The first 











thing I did to those pigs when I got them 
home was to give them an oil bath. I 
was out of crude oil at the time so used | 
some kerosene and strong lard as a mix-| 
ture. The kerosene was a little strong | 
and took the hair off in places but it cer- 
tainly fixed those lice and nits. The pigs | 
were held in the warm mixture and the | 
dope was rubbed into every inch of their | 
little scurffy hides. In a week you would 


not have known those pigs as the same |f 


ones. Being rid of the itching, biting, 
irritating lice the little fellows were seized 
with voracious appetites—how they grew! 

It pays to get and keep the herd clear of 


lice and then give every new individual | j 
purchased a thoro going over to make sure | § 
of not getting a fresh supply. The best | 


method I believe I ever saw of keeping the 
hogs free of lice was a concrete wallowing 
pit one fellow had constructed for his swine 
and filled with water. Into this wallow he 
had poured a gallon or so of crude oil and 


this of course being lighter than water |# 


formed a scum over the surface. The 
shotes on lying down or wallowing in this 
pool were sure to get a good supply of the 
oil smeared over them and it certainly 
made some nice, slick, shiny, black coats 


for them with smooth skins. . 


The concrete wallowing pit however is 
not very practicable for winter and we 
resort to other means of fixing the lice. 
Hog oilers are very good in their way but a 
method I have tried and found practicable 
is bunching the pigs all up in a close stall | 
in the barn and sprinkling them with a 
big sprinkling can full of warm oil every 
so often. ‘They rub and surge around 
among themselves and get it wellsmeared. 

Wild hogs in the woods always had their 
mud wallows which answered the same 
yurpose as does the dust bath for chickens. 








The thin pasty mud coated every portion 
of their bodies and, upon drying, caked 
about the lice and nits and destroyed them. 
The wallow also furnished a place for cool- 
ing off on a hot day. 
Ve used to have an old lane running 
down thru the center of the home place to 
a wooded pasture at the back that was 
lined with wallowing holes the hogs had 
made during the summer months in times 
of rainy, wet weather. Some of these | 
became so very wide and deep that it was 
really dangerous at times getting a team 
and wagon past them. I —_ since sus- 
pected that some of our cases of cholera 
might have had their beginning in these 
old, filthy, stagnant, wallowing holes. 
I would rather prefer the concrete wallow | 
cleaned every so often.—W. L. H. 
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WAGON LANTERNS 


LIGHT THE NIGHT TRAFFIC 
ON EVERY COUNTRY HIGHWAY 





IETZ Wagon, Dashboard and Driving 

Lanterns are furnished in several styles 

and in varying sizes to suit every re- 
quirement. 


All of these Lanterns are made of best grade, full weight 
metals and are strongly put together to stand up under the 
jolts and jars of hard service. All are generous light pro- 
ducers. The standard finish is black enamel. 


The Lantern illustrated is the ‘‘Cold Blast”? Dietz *“‘Road- 
ster’ —a Lantern only 11% inches high which gives a 
light of 10 C. Power. This Lantern and all other Dietz 
Wagon and Driving Lanterns, excepting Dashboard 
Lanterns, show a ruby light to the rear, affording protec- 
tion from motor vehicles and complying with State Laws. 


A good Wagon Lantern is essential for protection. Ask 
your dealer to show you his line of Dietz Wagon Lanterns. 


R. E. Dietz Company 


NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns 
in the World 


FOUNDED 1840 


DIETZ LANTERNS 
FOR THE FARM 


HAND LANTERNS 


WAGON AND DRIVING 
LANTERNS 


WALL LANTERNS 
MOTOR TRUCK LAMPS 


DIETZ ROADSTER’ WAGON LANTERN eae 
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WINTER CARE OF BREEDING EWES 

“Now is a good time to watch the ewes 
closely and see to it that they will be in 
good condition for the lambing season’’— 
says Mr. C. G. Elling of Kansas State 
Agricultural College in talking on the 
winter management of breeding ewes. ‘In 
order that the lambs may come strong 
and vigorous, it is necessary that the 
breeding ewes are in good condition from 
the time they are bred until the lambs 
come. A good plan would be to handle the 
ewes once or twice to make sure they are 
in good condition. A heavy covering of 
wool will make them appear in good flesh 
when they are not. , onl ewe should 
carry a moderate amount of flesh and be 
so cared for that she will not lose weight 
during the winter. It has been demon- 
strated many times that well fed ewes are 
more likely to give birth to strong vigor- 
ous lambs and that the ewes in good condi- 
tion will be better milkers and thus better 
mothers. It is during the suckling period 
that the greatest demands are made upon 
the ewe, and it is during this same period 
that, the lamb needs plenty of its mother’s 
milk. It is a mistake to let the ewes run- 
down in flesh during the early part of the 
winter and commence liberal feeding just 
before lambing.” 

Mr. Elling states that it is not neces- 

sary to feed sheep a heavy grain ration to 
keep them in good condition but advises 
hustling them about the fields during the 
day if they are not too old and have good 
teeth. “The exercise is very necessary and 
will do them much good. Extra feed can 
be fed to them when they come in to be 
corralled during the night. Usually, and 
on most farms where sheep run in the 
fields, it is necessary to furnish some 
yrotein feed such as two pounds of al- 
Falta or clover hay per ewe each day or 
one pound of chapel to eight or ten ewes 
daily. Oilmeal is a laxative and very 
beneficial if sheep are inclined to be con- 
stipated but must not be used in too large 
amounts if the bowels are loose. Young 
good-mouthed ewes kept in excellent 
condition last winter on wheat pasture 
and some sort of roughage.” 

The question sometimes arises as to the 
feeding of old ewes in thin condition. 
For them, Mr. Elling recommends the 
feeding of some grain earlier in the season. 
“A good ration consists of equal parts of 
oats and bran or two parts oats, two parts 
bran and one part corn; one and one-half 
to two pounds of good clean silage and an 
equal amount of alfalfa or clover hay 
each day for every ewe. Unless the ewes 
are quite thin it will not be necessary to 
feed much, if any, grain until about six 
weeks before lambing time, when about 
one-fourth pound of grain each day 
for each ewe will do very nicely on whic 
to start. This amount may be increased 
as the lambing season approaches if the 
ewes are not getting into good shape.” 

Mr. Elling, noting from his long ex- 
perience with sheep, affirms that plenty 
of exercise, salt — good water are nearly 
as important as good feed. “Sheep are 
forage eaters and should have all the 
salt and water they want.” 

“Sheep shelter need not be expensive 
but the ewes should have shelter to pro- 
tect them from cold rains and driving 
storms. Many mistakes are made by not 
housing the ewes so they will keep dry 
in cold weather. Great damage results 
from sheep being wet and cold. Sheep 
can stand very cold weather so long as 
they are dry and have plenty of bedding. 
Plenty of ventilation without strong drafts 
is desirable. There is danger in having the 


barn tee warm and damp. An open shed 
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How | Make Bi 
Out of Ornery 


$50 and just ten days after sold her for $175.00. 
A clear profit of $125.00 in ten 
days! 
That started me investigating. 
I learned that Mackley sim- 
ply used the methods introduced 
y the famous horse trainer, Jesse 
. Beery, | learned, used to 
es the country giving won- 
— — in eg 
a training; but realizing 
that he could accomplish more by 
teaching his methods by mail, had 
given up his exhibition work to 
spread his horse-training secrets 
by mail-instruction. Mackley had 
studied Beery’s Course in his 
spare time and in a few months 
was able to accomplish magical 
results with colts and horses 
with bad habits, 


Other Successes 

Mackley's work showed me a way to make 
some nice money and I determined to take Prof. 
Beery’s Course in horse-training—but before 
doing so I made further inquiries. Here are what 
of Beery’s students said. I'll let them tell 
of their success in their own words. 

Mr. S. L.. Arrant writes: “Just to test Beery’s 
methods, | bought the worst balky, kicking, 
fighting horse I could find. Paid $65.00 for him. 
After ling him only a few hours i 
to Beery’s system I sold him for $135.00, 

Mr. Dell Nicholson, Portland, Mich., writes: 
I have trained a four year old mare that was 
given up by everybody. Bought her for $35.00, 
and now have so gentle, my little boy 
handles her. Wouldn't take $200.00 for her. 

Dean L. Smith, Findley, Ohio, writes: B 

following Beery’s instructions have changed 4 
worthless, dangerous balker into a horse worth 
$225.00. 
_ Everett McBlock, Elkhart, Il, writes: Have 
just broken a pony to drive and taught it some 
ticks. Owner Sonus © ter 997. . Paid 
me $40 to train it, He just sold it to a show 
company for $150.00, 


How I Work 


trouble-proof power plaot of this type 


Runs 24 hours a day for years without oiling. 
ve'ongs ample power in lightest wind. Bali 
slightest changes in wind; Automatic Governor 


matic Pump Slide maintains 


no extras to buy. Illustrated catalog free. 





Woodmanse 
Windmills. 


Use wind for power. Itisfree. 
A Woodmanse insures a constant supply 
of water with minimum trouble and ex- 
pense. You will find it the most profitable 
equipment on your farm—saving labor and fuel. 
Our 50 years experience in building the Wood- 
manse enables us to give you the most advanced and nearest toa 
that science and skill have developed. 


Only Windmill With impregnated Oilless Bearings 


res ‘orm : 
Gears are noiseless and three times as strong as ordinary windmill gears; A 
perfect connect.on between mill and — 
Woodmanse Windmilils are shipped mete 
rite it. 


WOODMANSE MANUFACTURING CO., Box J, Freeport, Il. 
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” 
“‘ornery™ colts and horses at i and 
after training the animals, eines 
= perepen Mead wba dpe enage 
ling colts and training horses for others on 
a fee basis. For instance, a farmer had 
eee 
ying. A piece 
road would ect the lene cxany. apron 
thought a great deal of the animal, but couldn't 
take chances on the shying habit. 
A friend ef his for whom I had 
Seng come weak put i Gan & 
ya po a in a few hours 
of the habit— for which job | 
received $50, 


s methods of + 
are particularly amazing. Under 
the old way of handing 
colts one usually had to half kill 


the horse as well as himself to 
accomplish ing—and then the colt was 


usually or hurt im some way or other, 
But, when you a Rany’s pdecisies Guvots 
no hard, long work or injury to the colt, 

No one should have a biting, kicking or bal 
es ev. gem er ad 
habits, No one should attempt to break in a colt 
the old fashioned way w "s methods 
make the task so easy. To every owner, 
to every lover of my advice is to get 
acquainted with the Beery principles. You can 
not only make money for yourself, but you can do 
a world of particularly at this day when 
war-d have placed a premium on horses. 


Wonderful Book Free 


will send his remarkable booklet, “ 
and Train Horses” free to those inter- 
It is a booklet well worth having as 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70- 
_mering and “is 


book on Stam. 


Lipset 






cured 
Benjamin M. Bogue, 1413 Bagse Building, fedianapolis 


CARROM 


easy 
tbe coMplete outfit without cost 
SUCCESS BLDG, 


CROKINOLE 
carat’ GS, STHER GAMES, 
an 0 are t a 
Stine ie Pau bosbaates cade Bers 
y- plan how 


you can get 
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DES MOINES, ICWA 


Send for our 
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to the south is suitable until lambin 


when better 
furnished. 


protection shoul 
Thrifty ewes, dry 


more success 
lambing season. 


MORE WOOL . JUDGES NEEDED 

As farmers become better organized 
and as they come to exert a larger influence 
in the handling of their products and 
determining the returns, the greater grows 
the demand for men with special knowl- 
edge of the various kinds and grades of 
the different crops. In recent years 
farmers in the central states who own small 
flocks of sheep have begun to feel the 
necessity for expert eyes and hands in the 
grading of their fleeces. Many wool pools 

ve been formed but in the majority of 
eases the sellers feel at a disadvan 
because of the superior knowledge of 
buyers. They know that the competition 
among buyers that comes with the selling 
of wool in large quantities has brought 
them more money, but they feel sure that 
returns would be even better if the associa- 
tion had a representative who knew a good 
deal about the various grades of wool 
grown in the locality. 

The increase in the number of wool pools 
has aoaeied some of the agricultural 
colleges in the middle west to give more 
attention to this ase of sheep raising. 
At the Illinois Co! a Agriculture Pro- 
fessor Coffey is teaching wool judging. 
The idea is not to turn out men who are 
experts on all kinds of wools that are used 
or produced in this country, but to give 
them enough training to make their 
assistance valuable to these wool market- 
ing associations. The hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions are given no consideration 
Only nine grades are used. The boys are 
given lectures on what to look for in 

eeces, how to distinguish dead wool from 
live, length of staple in various kinds and 
are given fleeces of the various grades to 
handle. Then they are given unlabeled 
samples in small paper bags. The bags are 
numbered and the amateur judges try to 
»ut down the right grade after the num- 

rs on their reports. They also have 
practice in judging the fleece on the sheep. 

The wool pools have been very success- 
ful in bringwmg increased returns to the 
owners of small flocks and have been a 
great stimulus to the improvement of 
flocks and the methods of handling the 
ne With better trained men to help the 
sideline flock should be still more profit- 
able. 


"—-L. M. C., Kan. 





LOSS OF HORSE ON TRADE DEAL 
I traded one team of ponies, harness 
and buggy for a big team and was to give 
$75 to boot. 
supposed to be good sound horses. He 
said so anywav. I gave him a mortgage 
on the team for the $75. The next day 
after I bought the team one of them 
started running at the nose; sometimes it 
would run a stream of yellow pus. I 
couldn’t work him because he couldn’t 
stand the work Two weeks later he 
_— Now I think the horse was doped | 
rhen I got him. Can I make him come 
d own on the mortgage or not? The teanp 
was not what he guaranteed them to be. 

-L. W., Minn. 

If the man with whom you traded mis- 
represented that the team was sound, 
you are entitled to deduct from what 
you owe on the team the value of the 
horse which died. This assumes that you 
will be able to show that the horse died 
from an ailment existing when you traded 
for it. If the other man refuses to make 
fair dllowance, I suggest that the matter 
be placed in the hands of an attorney in 
your county for adjustment. 


The advertising index in Successful 
Farming will refer you to the advertis- 
ments nearly everything you need 


time | 
quarters 


with plenty of bedding and no drafts mean | 
and less labor during the | 


The team I traded for were | 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


UNHAMPERED! 


ORSES’ shoulders often become 
galled, chafed and bruised when 
doing heavy work in spring--the time when you need 
them most. Avoid such evils this year. You can, at 
asurprisingly low cost, by fitting your horses with 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads 


Unstuffed collar pads lack the soft, absorbent, cushion-like 
features which distinguish Tapatco Pads, filled with our speci- 
ally prepared Composite Stuffing. 



















ae. . Stuffed pads are the best safeguard 
ASTRONG wire staple rein- against shoulders of -horse being 
forced by felt washer firm- Chafed, galled and bruised. They 






not only afford better protection than 
other kinds, but also make possible 
the use of worn horse collars that 
otherwise must be thrown away. 


Low In Price---Long Lasting 


Tapatco Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction 
and their constant use is real econ- 
omy. They cost so little and do so 
much that no one should work a 
horse without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 
We also manufacture a complete line of 
Riding Saddle Pads 


The American Pad and 
Textile Company 
Greenfield, 0. 22» raat. 


~Thiste Biche Tecas in Making Pods” 


ly grips hook to body of pad even 
though cover has been weakened 
by sweat and long usage. This 
slifeof pad. It isthegreat- 
est improvement gacess weinvent- 
ed the hook. all our 
Pode and caly on pads made by us. 
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It Expands With Freezing! 


The 100% Radiator for Ford Cars 


THs remarkable radiator is so designed that 
the water cells expand. This great protection for your 
cadiater t is sure to be p —ae you are not always pre- 
pared for cold weather. Yet ate is only one of the many 
advantages of the LAWCO “‘White” Radiator. It issupe- 
rior in every detail. 


A LAWCO Product 
the ‘“‘WHITE”’ Radiator 


is {ust a much better in summer as ig win- 
e is double the ordinary volume of water— 
a a column of air for every column of water. Air cirou- 
lates both horizontally and vertically. All seams locked 
and heavily soldered. Best of metalsused. Careful work- 
manship. A wonderful value—a 100% radiator for what 
you pay for the ordinary one. It is interchangeable with 


Dealers should write for 
details of setiing this 
superior article. 








ItS Sf 2 


the r Ford Radiator and parte. 
CLEP O to your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
write us,sending his name, and we will see that 


you are supplied. Send for descriptive folder. 
Address Dept. J. 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The F. H. Lawson 
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Safe 





Suard 
Prosperity 


Your 








ing 


As you look out over your broad 


acres, bear in mind that your measure of farm prosperity is dictated absolutely by 
those few inches of fertile soil-depth that feed your animals and bear your crops 
Your soil is your farm—and if this soil could talk to you, the first word of its ery would 


A LWAYS remember:—Your soil is your farm. 


be “FOOD”! Regular even feeding of na- 
ture’s greatest soil food—manure. 


Are you efficiently safeguarding your pros- 
perity? Do you fully appreciate 
that this greatest soil-lifesus- 


and that unless it is 
spread regularly, as 
made, and spread ev- 
enly and _ uniformly, 
it cannot possibly do its best work for you? 


NISCO Straw Spreading 
= Attachment 


Why buy aseparate straw 
,spreader when you can 
Mg have both a manure and 
=straw spreader in one? 
Ea:.- This simpleattachment— 
ae wee ey ~ for old machines, or new, 

ali adits ea allows you to handlea big 
lgad of straw, shredding it finely and spreading itevenly eight 
to ten feet wide. Only a few moment’s time required to at- 
tach it. Simple, light and compact, it takes up little space 
when not in use. Let your NISCO dealer show you. 













(Known as New Idea in the East) 


HY not decide—right now—to put ap 

end to soil starvation on your farm 
for all time. Decide today to start spread- 
ing regularly with the NISCO, 
the choice of big-crop farmers 
everywhere — the perfected 
product of the inven- 
tors who first discover. 
ed the successful meth- 
od of applying manure 
in a thin uniform, blanket—the product of 
an organization that has specialized on 
spreaders for 20 years and has a chain of 
service branches throughout America. 

The tremendous resources of this spreader spe- 
cializing organization, its modern factories and grea‘ 
annual output, make possible greater spreader val- 
ue for your money and guarantee an absolutely dependabk 
spare parts service. 

Your soil is your farm! Play fair with it—by spreading al 
your stable manure direct to your fields the year round. Anc 
play fair with yourself—by selecting the genuine NISCO, thé 
simplest, strongest and best spreader that money can buy! 

See your NISCO dealer coder. And write for our famour 
book, “Feeding The Farm” packed with fertilizing facts 0’ 
inestimable value to the farmer. 


NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


“SPREADER SPECIALISTS”’ 


COLDWATER 


We Have Branches in the Following Cities: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Peoria, Ul 


larrisbure, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
“hicago, Ill 


OHIO 


Jackson, Mich. 
Waterloo, low ® 
St. Louis, Mo 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
olumbus, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘ N 7 ITH the present labor shortage gripping farms all over 
the country, it is necessary to take the backache out 
of all farm work as much as possible. Laborers demand 
conditions that are on a parity with the work of other employ- 
ment. Not only that, but taking the backache out of a par- 
ticular kind of farm work has an added value to the owner 
outside of the labor question. It makes it possible for fewer 
men to accomplish the same results. And at best, farm work 
has a plenty of backaches that cannot be removed. It is, 
therefore, only the part of wisdom to take the backache out cf 
cattle feeding for 
this makes it easier 
to get and hold 
labor and makes it 
vossible for this 
iios to really 
do more work 
with the time at 
its disposal. 
Hundreds of 
cornbelt farmers 
feed out thousands 
of steers each 
winter ranging 
from eight or ten 








SOME KINKS IN CATTLE RAISING 


Labor Saving Devices Indiana Farmers Have Found Practical 








the conditions under which it mnst form, a silo can never be 
converted into a self-feeder. But Hershman has done the next 
best thing. 

“T built the silos first and then built the sheds right up 
against them. Down thru the center of the sheds we ran an 
alley about double the width of an ordinary manger. This was 
raised from the ground level to about manger height and floored 
with concrete. 

“There were oil wells in this country a number of years back 
and I got the pipes from these old refineries and cut them 
into six foot lengths. These we set upright 
sixteen inches apart in a concrete rim which 
runs sround the manger-alley I just showed you. 
Then I got some of the sheet metal from the 
tanks and had a silage cart made with project- 
ing ends. Rods formed the axles and wheels were 
secured to fit the rods. When we get ready to 
feed, this cart is pushed right up under the silo 
chute and the silage is thrown directly into it. 

“When enough silage has been thrown down, 
the cart is pushed down the alley (which is 
also the manger) and as it recedes back towards 
the silo the - is thrown out into the manger. 
If cottonseed meal or ground oats is being fed as 

a supplement, it is 








per farm to four 
Hershman's scales 


sprinkled right 





or five hundred per 
ranch. And all 
these feeders, large and small, will be interested 
in the ways and means of taking the backaches . 
out of cattle feeding. 

William Hershman, a Jasper county, Indiana, 
farmer runs seven hund and seventy-three 
acres, about half of which is in crops; a man, 
Hershman’s son and himself do all the work. 
In addition, each winter he feeds out from eighty 
to a hundred head of steers. 

And Hershman says: “I never did make any 
money cattle feeding until I got a pair of scales 
and I haven’t learned of others making much 








on top of the silage. 
You see it is easy 
to keep these mang- 
ers clean.” 

Over in Pulaski 
county, Herman 
Bremer has _ al- 
ways been feed- 
ing cattle and he 
has always turned 
off a lot of meat 
for the labor he 
had on hand. 
Neighbors say they 








money without they check the feed and gains 
retty carefully. So I just put in scales, not the 
Find that you have to lasso a steer in order 
to get him onto, but arranged in such a way that I can easily 
drive the cattle onto them. In the first place these seales are 
so located that when the cattle are brought home, either from 
the stockyards or when bought locally, they.can be driven over 
the scales directly from the road. This is the invariable rule 
and gives us the starting point; the steer’s weight and his cost. 
“You may notice that the scales are a little piece back from 
the road and this is so that when the cattle are weighed up 
between times, can be run right back into the same lot 
opening a gate leading from the runway which to the 
scales as I had them at first were of little aceount since 
it was about as much as a man’s life was worth to get a steer 
onto the scales and then the man was so busy keeping him there 
that he didn’t have any time left with whieh to weigh, record 
and figure. But our present t of lots makes it 
to drive the steers on between times to find out what re- 


Bremer’s silage manger and corn self-feeder. 


can’t remember a 
winter when this 
man has not been 
feeding. And he says that the number of cattle he can turn off 
is in direct proportion to what he can get done with the labor 
at his disposal which isn’t much except his own. 

“My two self-feeders are what save my time,” casually com- 
mented Bremer. “After I get my hay into the mow, I don’t 
have ‘to touch it again until 1 draw out the manure. Of course, 
I have to fork out some of it, right in the middle of the mow, 
but the great bulk of it works right down in front of the cattle 
and they seldom gorge themselves on hay when they are getting 


enough Y 

“In building this loft, the sides were made of hardwood 
two-by-fours set slanting so that the hay would gradually work 
down from above when the steers ate the hay at the bottom. 
Then te make the mow hold more and to allow for settling, 
slat panels three feet wide and ten feet long were | to the 
top of the hay self-feeders. When the hay is put in, anels 

are thrown out and held there by swinging supports bolted 

to an upright. 





the door at the side allows the 
weigher to help drive the cattle 
into the pen and weigh without 
climbing over fences. All the books 








“After the hay is put in, and 
so the cattle won’t be working at 
it before the feeding period com- 
mences, the panels are ——— 
down. And as soon as feeding 
commences, the panels are thrown 
up against the uprights until the 
cattle are gone when they may 
be dropped to keep other stock 
from eating the hay.” 

And across the driveway from 
this self-feeder is a gigantic corn 
self-feeder, the size of a whole 
side of the corncrib. And after 








are kept in the shed under cover 
and when a load of feed is put in, 
it is also weighed and recorded in 
the feed book. “When the steers 


Bremer’s hay self-feeder. 


the corn is once put into the crib, 
Bremer says he doesn’t have to 
touch much of it again. The 
silo is right at the end of the corncrib and a manger is built 
the bottom of the crib its entire . The si 18 

in and put into the mangers, the are up 
peee ee aban what wh fa ty a}: 
age. mangers are hi to out. 
After the steers thru A sometimes the slides put 
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_ Think About Fence Posts Now! 


Ts is the time when farmers plan the year's work—changes 
they are going to make—improved methods they are going 
to adopt. Just the time to stop and think about fence posts. 


It used to be wood posts—now RED TOP Steel Posts are the standard. 
There must be good reasons why thousands of farmers have adopted RED 


TOPS. There are. 


They have taken the drugery out of fence building. 
They make a strong, durable,cheam, fence line. 

RED TOPS git@i@asily and oaiekly set—drite likena stake. 
They held their place—onchor like a rock, No 


buckling, breaking, burning or rotting; minimum of upkeep. 
They protect the stock from lightning. 


Aad RED TOPS actually cost less in place then wood 
or concrete posts. 


If at any time your dealer cannot supply 
jou with RED TOPS, «ite direct to us. 


cies a eS eee 

















a You take no chance. Pay Ny 
6» | that breaks in the fence tine will be rep/aced 
mn. by your dealer witieud® cost or argument. ee 

| Jt ie worth remembering Hat RED TOP is ¢ 
the only guarentecd fence posi. a 
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RAISING CHAMPION HOGS 


By W. Z. MUILENBURG 


IOUX county, 


has theréfore the 





in north- 
western lowa, 
has justly earned 
a reputation for 
its big type 
oland china 
ae A record 
of the prices 
received at the 
sale pavilions of 
the hog-breeders 
in that district 
would convince 
the most skeptical 
that the special- 








highest record of 
any hog exhibited 
in the corn states 
and, undoubted! 
in the world. 
The accompany- 
ing illustration 
will show the 
proportions of the 
animal, and will 
explain why this 
type took first. 
The hogs on the 
Bloemendaal 
farms are given 








ized raising of 
purebred swe is 
@ money-maker, and not to be sneezed 
at. Year by year the standard has raised. 
To top the climax, Bloemendaal Brothers, 
who are well-known among hog breeders, 
have in their possession a me os china 
boar for which a price of $30,000 was 
recently offered—and the offer was re- 
fused. The world’s record for any ho: 

sold previous to that time was a price o 

$25,200 paid by a breeder from Audubon 
county. But the price offered to Bloemen- 
daal Brothers beats that record by $4,800 
and the offer was turned down. Do you 
want to know why the boar is worth that 
pile of money, and more? 

It was my privilege to talk with Mr. 
Gerrit Bloemendaal about his business, 
and he showed me over his twenty-acre 
farm. To.show that he does not think 
more of his stock than of family comfort 
let me state right here that he has a fine 
residence property with a large lawn 
walled in by a neatly clipped hedge. Like- 
wise, there is an orchard and garden, both 
well-cared for. 

The firm consists of three brothers, 
Gerrit, Raiph, and Jim Bloemendaal, who 
have lived in that vicinity all of their 
lives. At present they have a herd of four 
hundred hogs and, as each of the brothers 
has his own farm, these hogs are divided 
among the three places. They started in 
the business thir- 
teen years ago. 


The Pilot, Grand champion of the world. 


more attention 
than is usual on 
the general run of farms, and this added 
attention is paying the owners mighty big 
dividends. The hog sheds are long build- 
ings, with an alley cutting the entire floor 
space in two, lengthwise. This alley is 
made of concrete. On either side are 
roomy pens, with plenty of dry straw. 
There is neither mud nor dust here. The 
floor of the pens are of long boards nailed 
down to two-by-fours. Under this board 
floor is a four-inch layer of sand. This, as 
the owner pointed out, is very much 
warmer than concrete floors, and the sand 
does a great deal :o keep the floor dry 
and warm. At the rear of the hog-shed 
is a queer, oc nal building, which is 
very well ligh with windows both in 
the walls and the roof, similar to the light- 
ing arrangement in the hog-shed. This 
eight-sided building is the sale pavilion, 
and it has room for five hun buyérs 
to seat themselves. There is a stove to 
heat the building, and, in the center is a 
raised stand for the auctioneer. Beside 
the stand is a small pen, where the hog 
which is for sale can be seen by every 
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THECHAMPION 


TURNS CORN 
INTO COIN! 


Do you know that with a silo you can 
keep more livestock and make more money 
per animal? 

Do you know that silage can be used 
during summer and fall to supplement 
pasturage? 

All these questions are answered and 
many other points about the value of silage 
and proper silo construction are thor- 
oughly covered in the new Champion 
catalog which is sent FREE to you for 
the asking. 

It — contains dependable information 

t the 


Champion Rot-Proof, Wind- 
Proof, Time-Proof Silo 


—the silo that makes and keeps silage 
perfectly—the silo that is literally. rooted 
to the earth—the silo with creosote oil- 
filled staves which absolutely cannot rot, 
warp or swell. 

Get the whole story. Write—today— 
for the free book which gives you all the 
facts about the one silo 
that is 100— right. 


No obligation. The 
book is yours for the 
asking. 

Address Either 
The Western 
Silo Co. 
Des Moines, 


lowa 

~OR - 

The E.W.Ross 

Company 
Box 268 

























man in the crowd. If the buyers desire, 
they can come up to this pen and care- 
fully examine each hog that comes into 
the sale ring. The seats are arranged in 
the same way as they are arranged on 





grandstands, gradually ascending to the 
eaves, which are 
twelve feet from 





I asked Mr. 
Bloemendaal if he 
had the usual 
hard luck when 
he started to 
raise the pure- 
breds. Some- 
what to m 
surprise he anid 
‘*Ever since 
we started we 
got along first- 








the ground, thus 
allowing a large 
number of buy- 
ers to see and hear 
what is going 
on, in a fairly 
small building. 
The Bloemen- 
daal Brothers 
hold three sales 
annually, and the 
pavilion, with its 








rate. At every ~ 
sale we had, we 
received better 
prices than at the preceding sale. The 
thing of being down-and-out never came 
to us. There was a demand for our 
hogs, and we sold them.” 

Now to give you an idea of the value of 
these pure vel hogs. Since the first 
of the year, and it is now the middle of 
Novem when I write this, the firm 
haz sold one hundred and fifty head of 
hog for a total of $85,000. One boar sold 
for $6,000, another for $5,000, and a sow 
for $3,050. Besides that, the owners still 
have in their possession the Pilot for 
which a record price of $30,000 was of- 
fered. 

The Pilot is a boar, two years old next 
spring, which has gone thru a series of 
first prizes. At the National Swine Show, 
held in the fall of 1919, he was made the 
World’s Grand Champion. At this swine 
show, exhibitors who had won first prizes 
at state fairs in the cornbelt states, Iowa, 
Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin and Nebraska as well as many 


uthers, exhibited their hogs. The Pilot 


Bloemendaal’s Big King sow which sold for $5,000. 





capacity for five 
hundred buyers 
is jammed full 
every time with men who come from all 
parts of the United States. 

“See here,” I said to Mr. Bloemendaal, 
“What’s wrong with the way many 
farmers handle their hogs?” 

“Feed,” he replied promptly; “farmers 
feed their hogs entirely too much corn, 
and they don’t get far enough with that 
method. They don’t work out a balanced 
ration, and that’s what puts a hog in 
shape fast.” 

“What do you feed your hogs?” I 
asked. 

“My hogs get a ration which is made 
up of two-thirds ground oats, one-third 
ground corn, with middlings, oilmeal and 
tankage mixed in. Also, they get every 
quart of buttermilk that I can find for | 
them. And let me tell you, they gain | 
weight on that!” 

I believed this statement. It was only 
necessary to glance at the hogs to know 
that their rations were O. K. 

Continyed on page 113 
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Gives you short, clean-cut, uniform lengths. 
Silage packs closer—the sugar juices mix better 
—fermentation is complete. akes the mos 
nutritious food for your stock. 

The “Ohio” has self feeding table with ro- 
tating beater rollera, The knives are spring- 
peek cane hea — ings at both a4 

ingle lever control. Simple to operate. Li 
running. Long lived. Saves labor and power. 
Sizes 6 h. p. up—50 to 300 tons daily capscity. 

Has led the field 65 years 
mae) Send for Circular 
; SILVER MFG. CO. 
328 Salem, Ohie 
“Modern Silage Methods’ 
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safer, better than Silos costing 
times our price. 25, 50,75 and % ton 
sizes at the lowest prices ever made on 
reliable silos. Our patented construc- 
tion makes — —_———— un- 

akes perfe ensilage 
Storm Proof. , quickly erected. 
8 endorsed of thousands of 
users. ERMS IF DESIRED. 
Write for free i 
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WIDENING DEMAND FOR LAMB 


A Campaign to Help Mutton Come Into Its Own 
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HE annual per capita consumption, of these meats 
combined is approximately seven pounds as compared to 
seventy-one pounds of beef and sixty-seven pounds of 

rk.” This is what Dr. Moehler, chief of the United States 
ureau of Animal Industry, told his hearers in an address de- 
livered before the “More Sheep, More Wool” convention in 
Philadelphia last spring, in which he called attention to the 
almost negligible use of lamb and mutton in this country. 
Similar statements from other authorities high in the animal 
husbandry world were plentiful. It was the force of such state- 
ments coming from those in a position to speak advisedly, 
that persuaded the National Wool Grower’s Association to in- 
vestigate the prob!oms, to discover what was wrong with the 
demand for the meats and 
how adverse conditions 


By L. L. HELLER 











rk, and that man 


the sale of the meat as they had beef and 
housewives did not know how to properly prepare and coo 
the meat. 

Few of the causes it was, that did not contain-at least a 
se of truth. The unjust prejudice against the flavor was 
ound tobeadecidedly limitingfactor. Middlewestern butchers 
told of how their customers would throw up their hands in 


disgust if they tried to sell them either lamb or mutton. A 
request for an explanation would bring some such remark, “1 
don’t understand it at all. My father who owned this shop be- 
fore me sold twenty-five lambs a week. But the people now- 
adays don’t want to hear of the meat.” Conversation with 


customers showed the “muttony” taste to be pure chimera for 
many of them ate the meat 


with relish, when they 





might be turned into favor- 
able circumstances. 

It was at once recognized 
that telling the people they 
ought to eat more lamb “‘be- 
cause they eat so little” 
would get no results. That 
ie a similar atgument to the 
old one that we should raise 
more sheep because we have 
so few. Plainly, the thing 
to do was to determine why 





ust as it was why they 










fast ate so little lamb, 


ept so few sheep. One 
reason why the flocks 
dwindled was that the de- 
mand for lamb was season- 
able, most of the call for the meat coming in the early spring 
when practically none of the supply was within sight. And when 
the main crop came on, the existing market was entirely unable 
to absorb it at profitable prices. The demand was found to be 
regional, with probably three-fourths of it in the area east of 
Pittsburgh and north of Washington. A few big cities in that 
district took practically half the lamb grown in the United 
States. The Pacific Coast was found to 
be the other big lamb eating area, with a" 


Los Angeles consuming as much as all the ass \ 
other coast cities combined. yy \ 


With the exception of St. 
Louis practically all our 
large centers of population 
use their share of lamb. 
The Mississippi valley is the 
standing lamb-slacking area 
of America. Here one lamb 
per thousand population 
per week is the consump- 
tion. This means the aver- 
age family has the meat 
on the table about twiee a 
year. The far west with the 
exception of the coast and 
the south, showed only a 








slight increase over the 
cornbelt’s figure. Plainly 
something was wrong! 


Shoulder of lamb sells commonly ten cents below leg, 
yet it contains only three percent more waste. 





=) didn’t know what it was. 
: Demonstrations similar to 
pe the lamb barbecue at the 

3 


S. 





bureau picnic at which 
two thousand farmer folks 
were fed roasted lamb and 
convinced that ¥ aus is 
very appetizing, have been 
ao = be the most ef- 
fective way of uprooting this 
7” prejudice. Lamb dinners 
j during sheepmen’s conven- 
Ad tions, farmer’s meetings 
and similar gatherings and 
cooking demonstrations are 
eee er, the — 
urpose. Germanic people 
do not take to lamb like Latins or The English speaking races. 
It is likely this is due to unfamiliarity with the meat rather 
than prejudice. That the condition can be overcome is in- 
dicated by the sales of twelve hundred lambs a week by one 
of the five branch houses in Milwaukee as against fifty to 
one hundred carcasses in the single branch establishment in 
Cincinnati. The percentage of population of German descent 
in the two cities does not vary to any great extent. 

The high price bogy disappears with the shedding of light 
upon comparative prices. The U. 8. Department of Labor’s 
figures on lamb and 
other meats are not 
at all unfavorable to 
lamb. Investigations 
by the Association re- 
sulted in the very same 
findings. To be sure 
the meat is high priced 
in the early spring but 
practically none of the 
crop is being marketed 
then. Certain cuts of 
lamb commonly offer a 
material price induce- 
ment. For instance the 
shoulder which contains 
only three percent more 
waste than leg, commonly 
sells ten cents a pound 


a Coles county, Illinois, farm 
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What was it? 

More causes for the 
conditions were advanced 
than is possible to enum- 
erate. Among these were that the meat, in the minds of most 
people, had an objectionable flavor, that a racial prejudice 
existed, that the meat was too high priced, that inferior meats 
such as goat flesh and buck mutton had been substituted for 
lamb, that the tonnage of beef and pork had outweighed lamb 
production; that butchers knew little about the meat and were 
not pushing the sale of it, and that consumers knew still less; 
that the farmers themselves did not eat lamb and consequently 
could not expect city folks to; that the packers had not pushed 


Loin chops with kidneys in the place of vertebrae 
also rib chops, both French and American. 


cheaper. Sometimes the 
spread is as much as 
twenty-five or thirty 
cents. A far too com- 
mon idea that lamb should be cheaper than the other 
meats is not based on intrinsic value. The Association 
points out that the meat is the most healthful known and that 
it is far more nutritious and digestible than veal. All of this 
is not in defense of the profiteer, who unblushingly o——_ 
seventy-five to eighty cents a pound for lamb chops, when 

carcass wholesales at from twenty-five to thirty-three cents a 
pound. To prevent the substitution of inferior meats for lamb, 
the Association is advocating in every (Continued on page 128. 
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For many years the 
farmers of America have 
bought and used barn 
equipment, hay tools and 
door hangers made by the 
J. E. Porter Company at 
Ottawa, IIl. They have 
come to know Porter 
products as thoroughly 
gocd products, designed 
tor greatest simplicity, 
greatest strength, greatest 
service and durability. 


Built to Do the 
Work Right 


Porter Barn Equipment 
insures cleanliness, roomi- 
ness, ventilation, sanitation, convenience. It 
saves you time and labor in building, in install 
ing. It enables you to make the most out of 
your space, to plan all arrangements for great- 
est efficiency and convenience. 








It is correctly designed, not on theory but 
on sound, practical common sense experience. 
No frills—only strength, standardized so care- 
fully and built undersuch rigid inspection that 
each part is interchangeable, fits perfectly, 
works easily, and lasts. 


Porter Barn Door Hangers 


™ For barn doors, there 
are no other hangers 
which are so easy to put 
up, so convenient 
to operate. They 
are the most eco- 
nomical, because 
they give best ser- 
vice and longer 
service. They are 
absolutely weath- 
er-proof. The 
“‘Double V,’” here 
illustrated, is the 
favorite of all barn 


: door hangers. Mail 









Fy 


thecoupon fori!lus- 
trated detailsof the 
complete line of 
SS Porter Barn Door 


j} Hangers—free. 








The Porter Trade-Mark 


On Barn Equipment, Hay Tools and 
Door Hangers, Insures Good 
Service and Long Service 


When you equip your barn with Porter 
Equipment, it is there for all time—to stay 
and to give complete satisfaction. It is abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 


The J. E. Porter Company will send com- 
plete floor plans, blue print specifications, easy- 
to-follow instructions and estimates which will 
show you just what kind of equipment will 
fill your needs most economically and satis- 


factorily. 


If you are going to build a new barn or to 
install some new modern equipment, mail 
the coupon for the big Porter Barn Equip- 
ment Catalog No. 62—free. It contains com- 
plete illustrated information about the Porter 
line. 


Porter Hay Tools 


Porter Hay Tools are built to do the work 
right and to last through the years. Thecom- 
plete Porter Catalog of Hay Tools will be sent 
free if you will mail the coupon. 





J. E. PORTER CO. 
672 Guion St. Ottawa, Ill. 


J. E. PORTER CO., 672 Guion St., Ortawa, II 


send me the catalog checked 


Rarn | quipmer 


State 
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Gentlemen W ithout any obligation on my part, pease 


Barn Door Hanger 
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Here’s Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon 
has now enabled more than 350,000 deaf 
people to hear. Weare sure it will do 
the same for you; are so absolutely cer- 
tain of it that we are eager to send you the 


Famous Acousticon 


’ 
For 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 

There is nothing you will have to do 
but ask for your freetrial. No money to 
pay, no red tape, no reservation to this 
offer, Our confidence in the present 
Acousticon is so complete that we will 
gladly take all the risk in proving beyond 
any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can be Yours 
Again! 

The New Acousticon has improvements 
and patented features which cannot be 
duplicated, so no matter what you have 
qe tried, "just ask for a free trial of the 

New Acousticon. You'll get it prompt- 
ly, and if it doesn't make you Koon. re- 
turn it and you will owe us nothing— 
not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporatien 
1358 Candler Building, New York 





ONE MAN 
* LESS 


“SQ” SELF-FEEDING HAY 
PRESS 


25 to 50% 
increa 


capacity 





Send for catalog of complete line of ‘“Money-Maker”’ 
Belt and Motor Presses. Distributors everywhere, 





Soares, RS 8 Co 386 ——— 





Allsilo owners and 
custom workers are 
interested in these slow- 
speeded, high-blowing, 
light - running safe silo- 
Glle:s now used on thousands 
| ’ offarms. Prices right. Sizes 
Y for 4H. P. up. Distribut: ors everywhere. 
Swayne. Robinson & Co. 396 Main St., Richmond, Ind. | 
Se ——— ____J} 





Do you need a light —serviceable— Inexpensive 
Tractor for spring work? Your Ford car and 
our Auto Tractor will do the trick. 





Our catalog-.**Tractor Farming With « Ford"* ts Mustrated 
ta colors--and explains in detail bow to apply mechanical pow - 
er to your plowing--discing--harrowing- seeding and barvest- 
ing et a price that you cap iatord and make pay. This book is 
sent free on req dress 


GOULD BALANCE VALVE COMPANY 
Dept. T, - e Kellogg, lowa 











and expenses and give @ 





Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
com pounds, Imperial Co., D-ll 


, Parsons, Kan. | 

















A PRACTICAL HOG HOUSE 
The profits from the hog crop form a 
very important item of the total profits 


from many farms. These profits depend 
in large measure upon the care of the os 
and good care of the hogs calls for an up- 
to«late and sanitary hog house. 

Money put into a good hog house is well 
invested under any circumstances, but 
when market hogs are up around fifteen 
cents, good shelter is all the more impor- 
tant. The floor plans here shown illustrate 
a popular arrangement which is proving 
very satisfactory on a great many farms 
thruout the cornbelt. 

The outside dimensions of this house are 
32 feet by 49 feet, 6 inches. It contains 
sixteen separate pens each six feet by eight 
in the clear, with an alley four feet, ten 
inches wide, ruaning the full length of the 
building between the two rows of pens. 
Practically all hog raisers have that 
& pen six by eight feet is large enough for a 
sow and her litter, indeed a five by eight 
feet is used by some with good results. 

There is an outside yao at each end of 
the alley. Then a door opens outward into 
the alley from each pen, so that the hogs 
may be separated and moved from one pen 
to another with convenience inside the 
building. 

Each pen is also supplied with an out- 
side door so that separate runs or y 
may be built on the outside for each. In 
decent weather this door could be left 
- so that the pigs could have the use of 

e outside run and inside shelter at will. 

These small doors should be twenty- 
four inches wide and thirty-six to forty- 
two inches high in the clear. In cold 
weather a piece of burlap or ducking hung 
at the top of the door, with a stick a little 
shorter than the width of the door nailed 
across the bottom to prevent the wind 
from blowing it back, will help materially 
to keep the pigs warm. The pigs will soon 
learn to lift the curtain when they want to 
go thru. The board doors would not then 
need to be closed except in very bad 
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weather, or while the pigs are very small. 

The walls of the building may be of three 
materials; wood, hollow building tile, or 
concrete. The cost of these different 
materials would be about the same pro- 
vided a good warm building is constructed. 
The cross section illustrates these different 
materials with proper detail. 

The hollow building tile is being used 
by a great many with very good results. 
On account of the dead air spaces in the 
tile, such a house will not freeze if there is 
stock in it, no matter how cold the air is 
outside. The hogs are more comfortable 
in cold weather and do not require so 
much feed to keep them in good condition. 

Wood is the most commonly used be- 
cause of the ease with which it is worked 
into a finished building. But if a wood 
building is constructed as warmly as one 
built of hollow tile or conerete blocks the 
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Your “Gas” 
and ALL 
Your Trouble 


Evidence!—‘‘I showed 
$2.3 miles on Maxwell 
demonstration with 
Te J. Sap mengnen 
822 miles per gallon 
with Ford. rd. 


M. E. Scott, Berry, Ia. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR 


Doubles Mileage — Guaranteed to 
start car in Zero weather—No Priming. 

Entirely NEW principle—not a moving; 
part—Simple. Has the Pep and- Power. 

50,000 delighted users. Now ready for 
Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 


DEALERS—Service Stations, Salesmen: 
The “U. & J.” sells on demonstration—in- 
stalled in thirty minutes — some 
open territory. 

U. & J. FORD TIMER will fast as 

tong as the car. Price $1.75. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 


[Deptni2— S07 W. Scoot cwoaaol 
Less than] minule- 


You can remove any size or style of split rim! 
On the ~-¢ m your 
garage—an y eee, 

ce—the LAWC 

ae is always ready. 

Carry it in tool box. 
Nothing to break; sim- 
ple; durable; low cost; 
you surely want it. 

Ask your dealer — or 
write us, sending his 
name, if he can't sup- 
ply you. 

THE F. H. LAWSON 

COMPANY 


Dept. J. 
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“I think you can eqeily pick up $1200 to S200 bating 
with the Admiral” says M D. J. Colic, Eaertn. Carpenter of _ 
College. 








made $49.00 a day with 


Admiral Hay Press 


T. Jones, Hickox, Ga., an Admiral owner says he et 
 -l-,: extra this season, John Marks, 





t. Marys, 
For 90 dmiral h 
Soing fat work aftr io yearsecrvice. 
Send name for bi, 
Free. ie 2 
of our trial y t*. or 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Box 104, Kansas City, Me 


The Threshing Problem 


es cowpeas and soy beans 
0 ve from ag mown vines, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley. A perfect 

combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey. “It 4 
mand.” EI. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Dp. Sta- 

35 free. 
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-ust would possibly be the same or higher. 

The roof in all cases will be of wood and 
two by four number one yellow pine 
rafters, twenty-four inches on _ center, 
sheathed with one by four roof boards, 
number two lumber spaced two inches 
apart if wood shingles are used. If pre- 
pared roofing is used one by six dressed 
and matched boards should be used. A 
heavy three-ply prepared roofing covered 
with crushed slate will give a good roof for 
twenty to twenty-five years without any 
attention. This makes a very warm roof 
for winter use. 

The metal roof windows let the sunshine 
trike every part of the building during the 

iy. There is no better disinfectant for a 
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hog house, no more efficient destroyer of 
disease germs known, than plenty of bright 
sunlight. Plenty of sunshine is better 
and cheaper than buying medicine for the 
hogs. 

Fresh air is also an essential feature of 
any well-constructed hog house. Every 
farmer knows how soon the air in the 
ordinary pig shed becomes foul when filled 
with hogs. Hence to insure healthy hogs 
some provision for ventilation must be 
made. This is provided for in the plan 
shown by two ventilators. These venti- 
lators are especially valuable during the 
cold weather in the winter when the doors 
and windows are closed for protection from 
the cold. 

Such a house is especially adapted for 
brood sows during the farrowing season. 
Each sow and litter can be provided with 
1 separate pen and outside run, until the 
pigs are old enough to be together in a 
large lot. The individual pens are also 
useful for weaning purposes. The pigs 
can be shut in this pen and given special 
care during the weaning period. 

The partitions can be made removable 
and when the sows are thru farrowing they 
can be removed and it can be used for two 
large sleeping floors for the shotes. 

Altogether this house has many advan- 
tages which recommend it to the average 
farmer. If the house is too large or too 
small for the purpose of any individual 
reader, he could follow the same plan of 
construction and fit the size to his indi- 
vidual needs.—H. M. W., Ill. 


KEEP THE TROUGH FROM FREEZ- 
IN 





























I have found that the following method 
of insulating the watering trough against 
cold to be a great aid in keeping it from 
freezing. I build a wooden box about the 


trough fourteen or fifteen inches distant | 


from its sides. This space I pack with | 
rich manure pounding the same down | 
until quite compact. Practically no cold 
can find its way into the tank from the 
sides when protected in this manner. 
For the top I place boards across covering 
the same with gunny sacks or an old horse 
blanket. It is astonishing how thin a 
coat of ice will form when these precau- 
tions have been taken.—E. L. 

SILENT PARTNERS THAT PAY 

Continued from page 20 

partner in many a farm business. It 
may consist in sign boards or special ad- 
vertising efforts in periodicals and farm 
journals. But advertising brings business 
and it is the one effective way of getting 
a better distribution for the farm products. 

Have you a silent partner? If not, 
why not spend the long winter days 
devising a number of neat signs to post 
near your farm, each one covering some 
farm product of which you have a surplus? 
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How to Breed 


Let this free booklet show qo" 
the way to bigger live stock profits 
How much would it help you if you 
knew the real reasons why your 
mares, cows, S0WS Or ewes some- 
times fail to breed—why so many 
animals die at birth—how to prevent 
abortion—how to prevent and cure 
the diseases which weaken and kill 
your cattle—how to care properly 
for breeding animals—how to con- 
trol heredity—how to breed success- 
fully by capsule—how to improve 
and strengthen an individual animal 
or an entire herd—how to judge in- 
stantly fertility, vigor, longevity, 
good mothers and pleasant disposi- 
tions. How much, in real money 
value, would knowledge like this 
mean to you? 


How to Prevent Abortion 


That is the title of one of the valuable 
chapters in this book few of the 
other chapters are: Why So Many New Born 
Animals Die, How to Care for Breeding 
Animals, How to Control Heredity, The Fine 
Points of Scientific Breeding. Don't miss 
this free book, It’s chock-full of money- 
agaving points, It also tells all about our 
famous Course in Anima) Breeding—a sim- 





Write For FREE BOOK 


Tear out coupon NOW. Get our wonderful free booklet 
“‘How to Breed Live Stock.’’ Gives valuable information 
on the breeding of horses, cattle, swine and sheep, Shows 
pictures of breeding organs. Gives wonderful descriptions 
and valuable advice. Use coupon NOW. This book FREE! 


















ple, practical, home-study course that will 
really show you just how to cut down your 
expenses and losses and increase the value 
of your stock, 

Boost your live stock profits, Strengthen 
and increase your herds. Prevent abortion 
and sterility. Double the value ef your 
herds and individuals, We have brought 
the school to the breeder and hundreds of 
breeders all over the country have benefitted. 
Read this valuable free booklet explaining 
all. Mail coupon NOW. 


Mail Coupon NOW 

Tear out the coupon printed right below. 

Mailit AT ONCE, This free book tells how 

ye can easily master scientific breeding at 

ome and is also chock-full of valuable in- 

formation you can use profitably day after 

day, year after year. Don't fail to read it. 
Send coupon NOW. 


National School of Animal Breeding 
Dept. 202 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


— Se eemees ery eee 
National School of Animal Breeding 
Dept. 202, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 


Send me your free booklet “How te Breed 
I Live Stock.” 
| 
| 
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Vn Try This Harness 
On Your Team 


OF STRAPS 
y, 








Let me send you this wonderft 
Look atit. Examineit. Compareit 






send it back. I'll pay the freight. 


and use it for a month at my risk. Give 
it any and every test youcanthinkof. If 
you are not convinced that it is the hand- 
somest, the strongest and best harness 
you ever saw or tried, pack it up and 


30 DAYS FREE 


il no-buckle harness at my own expense, 
with old style harness. Putit on your team 


. . 
Lasts a Lifetime 
Walsh Harness has 864 points of im- 
provement over old style ness. Be 
sides having no bucicles, no rings, no dees 
to wear out, it has noloops or billets to 
waste leather or catch the line 



















No Patching--No Mend- 
ing--No Repair Bills 
Buckles cut harness straps. 

Rings and dees wear straps 

in two. Examine your own 

harnessand verify this. You'll 
find more than 100 places 
where buckles, rings and dees 
are wearing it; places where 

ou’ll soon have to repair it. 

alsh Harness willsave that 
trouble and expense. State- 
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HARNESS 


No Buckles 
No Rin 


No pa 
NoHolesiaStraps | Other Harness 
Adjustable to fit any 
size work horse. 


—no holes to weaken the 
straps. A built-in hame fas- 
tener does away with 
straps. Hitching is made e 
by the handy, safety 
yoke hooks. 


Costs Less Than 


The price of the Walsh is 
less thanthat of any other harness 
of the same grade materials. Yet it 
outwears two eets of the best oldstyle 






















ments in this advertisement 


states. 


- 


are backed by thousands of letters 
from satisfied users in forty 
The Walsh is a prov- 
en success in actualoperation 
on farms for over six years. 


NOT A BUCKLE ON IT 
MADE IN ALL STYLES Be oe oe oe ss 


harness and saves you cost of repairs. 

Try the Walsh at my risk for 30 days FREE. See 
for yourself what a wonderful harness it is and you'll 
mever waste another dollar on old style harness as 
long as you live, 
Write today for free Glustrated book, ; 
€asy payment terms and full sof 

my 30 day trial offer. Send no money, 

Just the coupon below. 


‘James M. Walsh, President, 


WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. 507, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


WALSH HARNESS CO. 


Dept. 507 Milwaukee, Wis.—Please send me your 
free illustrated book, prices, f ull details about the 





Walsh Harnessand your 30 Day's Free Trial Offer, 
No obligations to buy. 
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SYSTEMATIC PORK PRODUCTION 
OR seven years just past I have fol- 
lowed what may be called a system 
of pork production that has brought 

me $938.75 per year, the product of an 

average of eleven sows. What is meant by 
this is that hogs bred, raised, and fattened 
on my farm have sold for that amount of 
money delivered to local buyers. I have 
no reliable data as to thé amount of grain 
or forage they have consumed that could 
have been turned into cash thru other 
methods, but am convinced, from seven 
years’ calculation on the farm output, that 
the forage consumed and the grain eaten 
sold for forty poet oe in hog meat 


of the casi ; - 
than it would have in beef or mutton or 


Write us for your nearest Idea! Deal- 


, a book on Ideal Hog crib delivery. 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURING comp P I = a fairly = equipped pat 
120 5. mown uci actory. ere are two hun 
Semen, See Mowe, tows BE! acres, out of three hundred and eighty- 


eight, that have been available for hog 
raising, that is,for grazing and grain pro- 
don St cides duction which my hogs’ have utilized 

: |along with the cattle, sheep and horses. 
| There are sixtven enclosures, running from 
one-twentieth of an acre to forty-six acres, 
fifteen hog houses or separate pens for 
farrowing and chelter, three hog crates of 
different sizes, two portable wire screened 
bottomless crates for hauling on wagons 
and for convenient handling in ringing, 
marking and the like, a pair of sortale 
seales, seven metal troughs, three feeding 
floors of wood, twelve by twelve feet, two 


a == seli-feeders, loading chutes, snouters and 
International Live stock Exposition tase two years | hog holders, and many other to 
Bred SOWS AND GILTS £08,342, | nstrment nett bo nd oe 
pric lea. 

lowa 








RERLD FARMS, Box {5. CANT Nit My hogs have always had the run of 
ene bluegrass, rye, 7 alfa, clover, wheat 

or other green fo plants the year 

around, except when heavy snows covered 


the ground. For water they have had ex- 
elusively pond water which is generally 
muddy before they drink it, either from 
their own agitation of it or by cattle run- 
ning in the same field or lot. 

The sows have been kept in half fat con- 
dition all the time and the . 4+ never 
allowed to go £ the first day 
they will eat until they reach the seales. 

Corn constitutes part of their rations all 
wy tans fing ane develpere reals formarkeratss | | the time, but I strive to put on as many 
SIN. nt. 98 Portlaed Michinan}| Pounds as possible thru forage planta, 

- . Genes the grass, rye, rape and alfalfa. 

During the seven years there has always 
been one or more patches of corn that was 
“hogged down,” this self-feeding being, to 
my mind, by far the best, most economical 
and easiest method of producing hog meat. 
Generally there has been rape or soybeans 
or rye in the corn, which provided green 
' forage along with the corn. Salt is kept 
‘before them in troughs all the time and 
slack coal, lime, w ashes, copperas and 
|other medicinal ingredients are provided 
}freom time to time. The pens and ho 
houses are sprayed with whitewash an 
_erude oil frequently and in warm weather 
the hogs are liberally sprinkled with erude 
oil. Sometimes I dip them in a tank 
water that hae crude oil on top of it, which 
Sa all over them as they emerge 

rom the tank. 

For bedding I use corn fodder exelu- 
sively and winter and summer — 
| the use of dry, warm, roofed over : 
_I never buy pigs to fatten, and have pur- 
— mbt toy - 4 5 

Full size, A-1, quality. Pay afte. | boar carry *t ime, 
FENCE POSTS unloading.Send for booklet with | after three years of age with anether pur- 


Gelivered prices. EIRK CO., Box 1138-8, TaCOMs, WASH, | 


of 
. Lean help you. | want to place ene ho from 


SEND FOR THIS 


FREE REPAIR BOOK 





Dipes, stoves, furnaces, concrete 
and household articles. Repair 
permanently with 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT No.1 


This book fs free. Write for it. The 
oz. cans, 50c in 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
doreey City, &. 2, 0. & A 


SMOOTH-ON 
IRON CEMENT 








ent blowouts and 
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chased from purebred duroc-jersey dealers. 
All wt are purebred durocs. I 
have raised all of the sows from 
my first purchase of a bred gilt seven years 
ago. 

The boar is allowed to run with the sows 
at all times, except with heavily pregnant 


} | sows, and I do not undertake to regulate 


the time of breeding. Seme sows have 
three litters within the twelve months, and 
any that fail te produce two litters a 
are promptly in the fattening field. 
y own j nt fixes the time of sale, 
controlled by weather, or crop, or market 
conditions. The ideal weight for greatest 
profit is from two hundred and twenty- 
five to two hundred and fifty pounds, but 
that is not a rule that is always best to 
stick te. Here, in central Kentucky, we 
have a ready market for hogs from weani 
time on, small. thin, and fat. I do notf 
corn to cattle, so frequently sell pigs to 
other farmers to follow their eattle. 

Cholera has played havoc with both 
sows and pigs on two occasions, and I have 
lost many pigs from other causes. My 
books show that in the seven years I have 
lost twenty-three grown sows, one hun- 
dred and seven suckling pigs, and fourteen 
one hundred and fifty pound shoats. Fear 
of cholera keeps me from carrying twenty- 
five or thirty sows, but I] am now under- 
taking to immunize the whole lot. If thie 
can be done, I shall build up to thirty-five 
or forty brood sows. 

My method is that of nursing, waiti 
on, and inducing pigs to grow faster an 
cheaper I try to anticipate their wante 
and take it to them and don’t nd on 
them to “rustle” for a living. course, 
there are others who can and have done 
better than I have, but with the exception 
of the purchase of a new boar once in two 
or three years, which is paid for by the sale 
of the old male, the $938.75 per year comes 
entirely out of the product oi the soil of the 
two hundred acres which the hogs utaliz 
along with eattle, horses anc sheep. Itisa 
pretty good showing for an original invest- 
ment of twenty dollars for the bred gilt 
that was the founder of the herd, and 
forty-five dollars for three purebred bear 
Pigs purehased since. . 

t is our custom here to deliver a bunch 
os Sete es eS 
scales. Five or six, or fewer hogs, sold at 
a distanee, are —— delivered 
wagon. Because I strive to sell at - 
season times (the prices are 
better then) I have never had a full car- 
load for sale at any one time. My motte 
has been quick development and quick 
sales.—G. é. Ky. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ INFORMATION 

BUREAU 


This department has proved to be s 
worthwhile addition to our facilities for 
rendering service to our subscribers. An 
inereasingly large numberof oursubscribers 
avail themselves of the Information 
Bureau. It is always a pleasure to be of 
service to readers of Successful Farming. 
A subscription to our magazine always in- 
cludes any information or advice that our 
corps of editors and our Information 
Bureau can give. Always feel free to write 
us on any subject about which you feel 
prompted to make inquiry. We have a 
department whose sole work is to serve 


you. 

Very frequently our friends when writ- 
ing us about thee subseriptions or wher 
sending renewals, mention other matters 
in the same letter. We are going to ask 


of | you to be kind enough to use separate 


i 


sheets of paper when writing 
your subscription and about other m: 
ters. Use one sheet for the subscription 
letter and one sheet for such inquires 
you wish to make of our Informatio 

ureau. 

We make this request because it will 
enable us to reply to your questions much 

we 


id do other. 
won Fee be sure to dion heals * 
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The OilPull Motor 
Demonstrates OilPull Quality 


Oi1Pull Quality—proved by the remark- 
able 10-year OilPull Record of Performance— 
is well demonstrated by the OilPull motor, 
the finest tractor motor in the world. 


This is a broad statement—but it is amply 
borne out by the facts. The OilPull motor 
possesses more genuine quality in materials 
and workmanship than many of the finest 
automobile engines. It fis the type of 
tractor motor that has proved the most 
efficient and durable in public and private 
tests for the past ten years—two cylinder, 
low speed, heavy duty, valve-in-head. 


And these are the outstanding features of 
this OilPull motor:— 


—it is built complete in Advance-Rumely 
factories. 


—it stands absolutely alone for fuel 
economy—especially built for fuel oils and 
guaranteed in writing to operate successfully 
on kerosene under all conditions. 


—it follows automobile practice in ma- 
chining—37 motor parts, including the cylin- 
ders, are ground to the thousandth part of 
an inch. 


—it is the only oil cooled tractor motor-— 
unaffected by extremes of heat and cold. 


—its crankshaft is built to U. S. naval 
specifications—-80,000 pounds tensile strength 
as against the usual 50,000 pounds. 


—it is throttle governed—the speed of 
the engine automatically and instantaneous- 
ly adjustec to meet changes in the load. 


—the belt wheel runs directly off cranke 
shaft—no intermediate gears—clutch opere 
ated from driver’s seat. 


—it employs a fresh oil system cf com- 
bined force feed and splash—equipped with 
Mai.3son-Kipp lubricator. 


—it is equipped with a Bosch High Ten- 
sion Magneto, the best and most expensive 
magneto made, 


—all moving parts, including the governor, 
are enclosed. 


—all parts are easy of access. 


The OilPull is made in four sizes—12-20, 
16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P.—standard in 
design. Advance-Rumely Service is guar- 
anteed by 29 branch offices and warehouses, 
and our 3,000 authorized dealers. Write fox 
the 1920 Advance-Rumely catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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FEEDING CORNBELT LAMBS 

One of the main reasons why sheep 
production is not a permanent business | gach col. 
in the cornbelt is wormy sheep and | lar: 
pnastures. The business is_ profitable, 
beyond a doubt, when it is managed prop- | 
erly; but one finds few farmers who have| 
been able to remain in the game for more | 
than four or five years at a stretch. 

Because of worms they are compelled | 
to sell their flocks, and remain out of | 
the business for two or three years until 
the ground is free. The size of cornbelt | 
farms, permitting relatively small pas-| 
tures, is conducive of wormy grass land. 
This is where the western country gets | 
its play in the sheep business. Because 
of the vast areas of grass land, sheep do 
not graze over the same land long enough 
to permit it to get infected. | Tee Prastions 

A. Hollin, of Van Buren county, out | Adjustabie 
in southeastern Iowa, has gotten around | lar 
this trouble, as is evident by the fact that 
he has been producing and fattening sheep | 
for the last ten years. Yet he only has| 
one hundred and eighty acres, most of | 
which is cultivated, and he does not 
rent any pasture land. Medicated salt, 
he says, keeps his sheep free from worms. | 
His experience in handling lambs for the | 
market ig a good one and may be useful 
to other farmers, because sheep produe- 
tion im the central states ts increasing | 





every year. More flocks are being estab- ||] cojiars because they know FitZall collars are best for the 
lished, Ba -_ —— ae 88/1} horse. They know we back every collar with a ruarantee 
profitable as that of feeding cattle or Fais |?! of satisfaction or money back. n’t let any misinformed 
ing hogs dealer talk you out of trying them. Write for prices. If 


On this one hundred and eighty acres 
Mr. Hollin keeps a flock of one hundred 


stay im the business, these sheep are as 
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four sets of holes 


the next largest, ete. 


I See How Easy 
itis Adjusted 


The - of the FitZall Adjustabie Collar is two broad 
wi into each lap. 


Place the first pair of holes of each flap over the pegs 
on the cap to make the largest size, the second to make 


It Always Fits 


You can change the size to fit the horse if he gets 
fatter or thinner—or to fit other horses 
know a collar that fits never hurts any horse. 


FitZall Adjustable Collars Save— 


srfectly. You 


Save time because they never punish the horse but help 


to keep the horse in good working condition. 


Save money because you never have todiscard one when 
a horse dies or is sold. You don’t need a collar for every 
horse—one for each iarness is enough. FitZall collars wear 
longest because they’re made right—but they cost no 


more. 


FitZall Collars 
Are Guaranteed 
Most dealers are glad to sell FitZall 


your dealer can’t supply you we will. 


and ten ewes, and because he has been able | JO H N Cc. N ic H © LS co.; 


1802 Erie St., Sheboygan, Wis. 























near purebreds as grades can be made. 
He started out small, but as he gained ||> makers of “Master Brand” Harness Questeste Seat | 
knowledge from experience, he increased | = 








the size of his flock. 

And in handling lambs he has found 
that it pays to make them fat. This is 
one big trouble with cornbelt farmers, 
who have taken up sheep and lamb pro- 
duction in the last few years. They have 
been told that sheep are fine scavengers, 
and will clean up the weeds and waste 
about the farm. Evidently some feed 
nothing else. 

When Mr, Hollin started into the sheep 
business, he bought a small flock from 
farmers around This place. He bought 
ewes of Shropshire and Delaine breeding, 
and this eress has given him a very fine 
-- of lambs. He has used aap 

ucks continually, using Shropshire one 
year and Delaines another, so as to keep 
up the good qualities of both breeds. 

One year he switched off to Rambou- 
flets, but had so much trouble with 
malpresentation that he changed back. 
He says this breed produces a lamb which 
is entirely too large for his ewes. 

“T used purebred Shropshires this year,”’ 
he said, and expect to have my lambs 
along about the middle‘of March. Lamb- 
ing at this time is a little too late to get 
them on the early epring market, when 
— are good, so I them until fall. 

he advantage in this is that I do not have 
to feed them any grain during the summer. 

“With the exception of what the lambs 
pick up when the ewes are being fed in the 
spring, and while in the corn m the fall, 
previous to being marketed, they get no 
grain of any kind. They have the run of 
good blue grass and clover pasture, and 
they fatten readily on this. 

“My idea in using Shropshire and 
Delaine bucks every other year is two- 
fold. The Shropshires give me plenty of 
size and flesh, and the Delaines produce 
a better grade of wool, so that when I 


market my lambs I have a compact ani- Teepe te Sa, geile 


and handy packages. 














ean do the big day’s work. 


giving them 


Pratts Animal Regulator 








anes original and guaranteed stock 
tonic and conditioner. It sharpens the 
appetite. It improves the digestion. It regu- 
lates the bowela. It makes rich, red blood. 
It makes the stock more thrifty and vigor- 
ous—and more profits for you—every time. 


“Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied” ¢ 


Sold by 60,000 dealers.There’s one near you. 
Write fer Pratts NEW Stock Book—Free 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 
Makers of 


Pratts Poultry Regulator, Pratts Baby Chick Food 
Pratts Roup Remedy, Pratts Lice Killers 





mal, fat, of good quality, and the fleece is 
worth much more money than the com- 
mon grade of wool. 

“T usually buy yearling bucks, paying 
from $20 to $40 a head for them. - f like a 








Bb icles it’s cattle, hogs, sheep or 
horses, the more vigorous you keep 
them the more money you are sure to make 
from them. For it’s the healthy, vigorous 
cows that produce the great quantities of 
the best milk. It’s the sound, good-con- 
ditioned steers that put on the pounds of 
beef. It’s the well, sturdy horses that 


You'll make sure of thrifty stock by 






























Dalyfood Stock Molasses 2°" 20 fo"? 


Equal to corn; cost half as much. 


50-gallon barrell, 600 pounds, $10. Cheaper im car lots. 


buck that is masculine in appearance, | THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, Dept. S. F., New Orleans; La. 


































big and aay, and heavy boned. The 
ewes on the other hand, must be effemi- 
nate, with lady-like heads, roomy bodies 
and @ little upstanding. The bone should 
be of medium size, bt not too fine. These 
are the points I look for when I save out 
my ewe Tambe. I aim to keep about twen- 
ty lambs for breeding. This gives me a 
young, thrifty flock at all times, and I am 
able to get an entire new flock in five or 
ex years. This is about the time when 


ewes —_ to go back. 

“Besides using medicated salt, I rotate 
the ground I have in grass. Fencing off 
the pasture into several plots, I keep 
changing the sheep as the grass to 
get short. This plan not only keeps the 
pastures clean, but they come back quick- 
er if they are not eaten down to the 
‘bone,’ you might - 

“After being bred, the ewes are not 
penned up for the winter, but are kept 
in a shed, which opens to the south. I 
keep this well bedded, so they are dry at 
night, and feed them clover hay and 
shock corn. About February I start feed- 
ing them a quart of oats a day, until 
lambing time, in addition to the hay and 
fodder. After lambing, I double the oats 
allowance, so there will be plenty of milk 
for the lambs. 

“Unlike other farmers, I do not pen up 
the lambs, but let them run out on grass 
as soon as they want to. I let them 
decide if they arestrong enough. How- 
ever, I keep on feeding the ewes until 
about May, when the pasture is in good 
condition. ‘The lambs by this time are 
eating a lot of grain and hay, and with the 
the milk grow rapidly. 

“At first I put the stuff on bluegrass, 
and later if the clover is in good shape, 
turn the lambs on it. My policy is to wait 
until afternoon before turning them in for 
the first time. Once in clover they are 
never taken out, and I haven’t had any 
trouble with bloat. Along in September 
I turn the lambs into the corn, and leave 
them there until they are ready for mar- 
keting. Usually I make the lambs weigh 
around one hundred and eighty poun 
the market being best for this weight.” 


RAISING CHAMPIONSHIP HOGS 
Continued from page 105 

“T believe in ground feed,” continued 
my host. ‘Hogs assimilate more when the 
corn and oats is ground than when it is 
fed to them unground. The matter of 
grinding is small, and the amount saved is 
worthwhile.” 

In the matter of food and drink, every- 
thing is kept scrupulously clean. The 
water is clear, and accessible to the hogs 
at any time. Also, there is no overfeeding 
and the hogs are encouraged to forage 
around in a large pasture at all times 
possible, so that they may get enough 
exercise to keep in good trim. 

“T had my last sale on October 2nd,” 
Mr. Bloemendaal said, “and we received 
an average of $314 for forty-seven head 
he with a top of $965. Tha.'s not 

When the results of specializing on one 
definite type of hogs are considered in 
contrast to the prices received by farmers 
who must raise their hogs at a propor- 
tionately much higher expense, the argu- 
ment is all in favor of raising the pure- 
breds. The Bloemendaal Brothers special- 
ized on a breed of hogs, which has gradu- 
ally gained in favor thruout the country, 
and even abroad. They made a big thing 
of their business, simply by sticking to 
the assumption that “if a thing is worth 
going into at all, it is worth going in with 
all you’ve got to give.’ And they have 
not reached the limit yet. All these men 
are young, and it is safe to predict that 
they will get a nation-wide reputation as 
breeders of purebred hogs. heir story 
simply repeats the stories of so many 
armers who have specialized on some 
branch of livestock, have used their heads 
and have won out big. { 
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Concrete for Preservation 
TLAS Cement is the ideal farm building 


material—not alone for preservation of 
the buildings against fire, weather and decay 
but also preservation of their contents. Use 
the coupon below and get our books, “Con- 
crete On The Farm” and “Concrete On The 
Farm in Cold Weather.” 


Next Spring 


GAVE money on artificial — 
fertilizers by building a Za WW MN prs 
concrete manure pit from 
which the richest manure 
value—the liquid—cannot 
escape. Easily constructed 


LN 


~~ . - - gon 
\ PORTLAND 


ATLAS 


by your farm help with a \ CEMENT y 
few bags of ATLAS, (a ey 
broken stone or pebbles, 
and sand, most of which 
may be found right on 


your own property. 








‘YH YNQ* 
U 





“The Standard by which all 


other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cemant Co. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 











The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


(Address the Atlas Office nearest you ) 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” and “Concrete On The 
Farm in Cold Weather” without cost or obligation. 
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A PLACE FOR GOOD COLTS 
This summmel iS USSU | see a large | 
crop of colts born on the farms of the | 
Mississippi valley—a region equalled only | 
by the best in England and [rance and | 
unexcelled anywhere for the production of | 
high class horses. A great many of the 
young colts will be born of poor parentage 
and under prevailing conditions it would 
be better probably if many of these | 
youngsters were never born, for the type 
of farming done in the future, will provide | 
no place for the scrubby, scrawny nag. | 
However, the stallion registration laws of | 
most of our states have operated in con-| 
siderable measure to bring about better | 
breeding and most of this year’s colts will 
be of the kind that will make good horses 
if given the proper care. Many a colt has | 
been ruined in its early colthood days. 
During the first four or five months, | 
little attention need be paid to the colt | 
aside from giving him proper shelter and | 
keeping him under control. He should be 
taught to stand and lead at the halter, 
when a few weeks old, and his first lessons 
at this must be gentle but firm. Such 
habits as halter pulling, balking, etc., will 
begin at this time if the little fellow isn’t 
taught to submit from the very first. 
Under no condition should the colt be 
allowed to run with its mother when she is 
at work in the field, or on the road. At 
four or five months, the weaning takes 
place and by this time the colt should be 
so accustomed to the use of grain, grass 
and other feed, that there will be no rude 
shock when taken from the mother. When 
once weaning begins let the separation of 
dam and foal be complete and final and if 
they can be kept away from sight or smell 
of each other, they will both be better off. 
Once the colt is weaned, all he needs to 
make a good horse is plenty of good feed 
and good shelter with occasional attention 
to see that he is free from worms, wounds 
or disease. Somewhat frequent handling 
is an advantage at d will be of consider- 
able help when “‘breaking’”’ or as we prefer 
to call it “‘training’’ time comes. Late in 
the second year and early in the third the 
colt may be taught to work, but should 
not be put into heavy service until four 
years of age. If it is possible to first use 
the youngster with a quiet, well broken, 














older horse, who knows his business, much 
difficulty will be avoided and the training 
process will go on much more. rapidly. 
\ na tag of the colt’s hfe, firmness, | 
patien nd gentleness should be ex r- | 
cised at training time and if this is done, | 
Aa quiet, well-beh ved and steady beast 
| it is a pleasure to work with, 

will be the result. It always pays to take | 
pal he good t 

} 

THE CARE OF HORSES FEET 
When horses and mules are allowed to 

run in open corrals that are muddy, or 
kept in stables with filthy floors, their feet | 
become so foul as to start “thrush” or a| 
sort of rotting of the horn. These cases | 
sometimes go so far as to destr y the | 
horny wall and lay bare the softer tissues 
beneath. Such cases are rough, angry 
sores which are most difficult to heal up 
and are called ‘‘canker’’ of the foot. This 


almost entirely destroys the use of the 
} 


animai as it produces a severe iameness 


| 


and sometimes ieads t 


to permanent dis- 


al y. 
Thrush oceurs because the damp soil 
laden with rotting humus and stable 
filth is rich with bacterial life and the 
c on soaks and softens the horn 
while 1 bacteria multiply and consume 
the horn ; od to live up Thrush 
consists therefore, of a rottiz g of the horn. 
Some cases on examination show a soft 





nearly whitish horn which crumbles under 
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FOR ALL AROUND FARM USE, for 
work on the concrete floors of cream- 
eries and garages, for withstanding F 
the action of oil and grease—there’s , 
no rubber boot to compare with the ' 
“Buddy.” It’s the strongest, lightest, | ee 
longest-wearing boot made. ; } 
THE LEGS OF THE “BUDDY” * 
a ; ‘ aa 
BOOT are reinforced by strips of rub- 
ber—tough as whalebone. These pat- 
ented ribs protect them from wearing to 
and tearing when in contact with 
rough surfaces. They prolong the life 
of the boot and keep down the weight. 


Teegene tt 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 


THE DOUBLE-THICK SOLE AND 
SOLID HEEL of the “Buddy” Boot are 
of extra good quality and the rough 
rubber strip reinforcement next to the 
sole—at the edges of the boot, where 
a lot of wear comes—adds greatly to 
its durability. Note the trim shape of the 
leg—it makes the boot fit better and 
tends to prevent sliding at the heel. 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
and the name of the Top Notch Rub- 
ber Footwear dealer in your town or 
city. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Kansas City Chicago 
Minaeapolis San Francisco Beston 
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Big New Stump 

Puller Book Fi R. E “ 
Telis the Cheapest and Easiest BR. 
a Way to Clear Your Land! 


Write for the book today. Read how Kirstin scien- 

tific leverage enables ONE MAN ALONE to pull big, little, green, 
rotten, low cut, tap rooted stumps, also trees, hedges or brush. No horses 

or extra help needed. No digging, chopping or other expense. The Kirstin is 

lowest in first cost—lowect in operating cost. Soon pays its cost in Bigger Crops, 

and Increased Land Value. It adds thousands ef dollars to profits each year 

Write for the New FREE Book Now [ 
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The famous Kirstin is made of finest steel. Guaranteed 3 years 
against breakage—flaw-or-no-flaw. It weighs less—Cost less. 
Yet has greater speed, power, strength, and lasts longer. A few 
pounds on handle exerts tons on stump. Single, double, triple 
power. Several speeds. Low speedloosens stump. High yanks 
it out quick. Patented quick take-up for slack i 
moved around field. A WONDERF UL SUCCESS, 


Try it 30 Days FREE! 


Send no money. Simply send for your Kirstin on my‘‘norisk’’offer. See how 
easily One Man Alone handles biggest, toughest stumps. Give it Every 
Test. PROVE all my claims. If yam LY puller. If ayy at 

the big 


my expense. No risk to you. Six months to + Write 
new FREE Book today. A. J. KIRSTIN, General Manager. 70 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 2006 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 


T’ POSITIONS—Men and 
women, 18 to 60, investigate 
at once your rights to Gov- 


ployment, Writemefor Form ‘‘LB1012.”. 
ice. EarkHopkins, Washington, D.C 





fore you pay 
for it. You 
don’t feel the 
cost at all. 
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the fingers. These cases are usually easy 
to handle. Simple cleansing of the foot 
and keeping the animal on a dry surface 
will nearly always be sufficient. 

Those cases which have a long standing 
infection, and have a greasy appearance 
on cleaning out the foot and a very 
repulsive smell are the worst types of 
thrush and need immediate and persistent 
attention. To handle them, clean out with 
a hoof hook the entire bottom surface 
of the foot. Go carefully and thoroly into 
all crevices about the® frog and _ heels. 
Remove all scales on the bottom of the 
sole as they only harbor filth and infec- 
tion. In places where the horn is very 
thin some of these cases are very tender 
so be careful but thoro in the p Home wan 
Swab off the foot with a five percent solu- 
tion of formalin in water and pack the 
crevices of the frog with oakum soaked in 
this solution. This acts as a hardener to 
the horn and what is more important, kills 
germ life deep in the crevices of the hoof. 

After twenty-four hours of such treat- 
ment remove the packs and cover the 
whole grounding surface of the hoof with 
pine tar. If the animal shows some deep 
crevices and is lame, do not use the 
formalin as it will be painful, but clean the 
foot thoroly with a mild antiseptic such 
as bichloride of mercury, one part to one 
thousand parts of water. Dry well and 
cover the lower face of the hoof with a 
mixture of equal parts of pine tar, oil of 
tar and turpentine. 

Prevention of this disease, as well as 
“seratches” which is practically the same 
condition in the softer parts such as the 
skin of the ankle, consists in keeping barn- 
lots and stables free from stable refuse 
and mudholes, and the regular cleaning 
out of the feet of all horses and mules in 
order that any unusual conditions will 
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is the rule, not the exception. 


Am satisfied. 
months. 


Trial Offer 


We do not say “‘Buy Essenkay” 


own road and loading conditions. 
Drive over the roughest roads you 
ean find, then over smooth roads, 





be noticed early and attended to. Indeed 
an early case of thrush is practically al- 
ways checked as all good horsemen know 
by cleaning the affected hoof well and 
dusting it thoroly with calomel, after 
which the animal is kept on a good dry 
floor for the succeeding few days. 

When cleaning the foot to prevent 
thrush it is always well to have at hand 
a good hoof knife as well as a hoof rasp. 
Cut off any broken edges of hoof, leaving 
a rounded corner so as not to encourage 
further cracking. With the Yr: level the 
bearing surface of the wall of the hoof 
so that the foot meets the ground level. 
This will lessen dangers of strained ankles, 
ringbone, sidebone and other deformities 
and actually encourages the foot to grow 
full and round, besides aiding the animal 
to travel squarely and freely without un- 
due tiring.—K. W. 8. 


FEEDING THE HORSE 


I would like to know how to feed a 
horse. Must I give him his hay before 
oats, or must the water be given before 
the oats?—S. M., Mich. 

The logical order of feed is hay and 
then, grain but horses are most anxious 
to get their grain and will be nervous and 
excited if it is withheld until the end of 
the meal. Farmers, generally therefore, 
feed their horses grain first. It is not very 
important whether horses are watered 
before, during or after meals as it has no 
influence on the digestion. It is important 
however, to adopt a reasonable convenient 
system of watering as of feeding, and then 
adhere rigidly to it for regularity in the 
handling ‘of horses has an important in- 
fluence on their general health and condi- 
tion. A moderate drink of water may be 
given horses at any time, when not too 
hot and tired. 


Farmers are forced these days, by 
shortage of labor, to adopt machinery 
farming more and more. The agivertising 
columns of Successful Farming will kee 
you posted on the best there is in all kinds 





of farm equipment. 


222 W. Superior Street 





on tires. 


Rough country roads are hardest of all 
The expense, delay, danger, 
work and worry from puncturesand blow- 
outs of air-filled tires were a heavy bur- 
den to the Farmers of this country before 
the discovery of ESSENKAY, the BET- 
TER-THAN-AIR Tire Filler, brought 
permanent relief. 


“Over 100,000 Users” 


SSC 


Doubles Tire Mileage 


Tires filled with ESSENKAY are kept 
at constant pressure, cannot be deflat- 
ed or run flat, thus they wear down to 
the last layer of fabric. 10,000 to 20,- 
000 miles on ESSENKAY - filled tires 


FREE rarmenssa 
FARMERS SAY 
Used it 18 
Driven 
miles and tires are good for 


15,000 


ae 4 : - 4 5,000 more—G. L. Rau- 
we say “Try Essenkay.” We houser, R. R. No. 2, 
will send Essenkay for your car Laurel, Pa. 
so you can test it under your H : 
ave been getting more 


mileage than in air used 
casing.—J. 8. Bash, 
Portland, Indiana 


aes ey hn comstry. 

hen, if not convin t cssen- Hi bees asi ENEKAY 
kay rides like air—that it will in my tires Ke toe peso mt 
double tire mileage—that youcan- ‘ould net have anythiag else. 
not be troubled by punctures, afi’ je Rock, Ps 
plowoute of slow <p it With BSSENKAY 1 lial 
will not flatten, crumble or deter- oan 
lorate—send it’ back to us—the [Pout the fear of punctures 
test will cost you nothing. 7 le, Pa. 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Member American Tire Filler Industry (Incorporated) 






First Cost—Last Cost 


ESSENEKAY Goes not wear out like 
tires. It should outlast the life of a car. 
As tires wear down to the last layer 
of fabric and are discarded, the same 
Essenkay may be taken out and trane- 
ferred to new casings. 


Essenkay is 
GUARAN EED 


Send For Free Book 
Use Coupon or Postal Card 
i a s 





The Essenkay Products Co., 
| 222 W. Superior St., | 
i Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me details of your free ! 
trial offer on Essenkay Tire Piller and 
copy of free booklet, “‘The Story of 
Essenkay.” 


i Name.... 6006004900866800e00unR ! 

§ city bheengen ceensedeece 6eeeud au | 
Se OP hs We Ba cn o0eccs oc0dbaun i 
State peeerereoenee 640000 bR0nn 





















This Tells the Story 
I have used aset of Day- 
ton Aliriess Tires, getting 













three barrels of ell — 


I used the tires tly, 
nearly three years, and ton 

iriess Tires make no differenee 
n Pawar tear of «a car. I 

e engine and steering ap 
paratus as good or bette: thar 
the averagc <ar of like ge. 

And the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that when a person starts, he 
can get somewhere vitnout dis- 
tress of both body and miad by 
punctures, blowouts and loss of 
time, is@ compensation in_ this 

of progress, for 


long run, the cost of Dayton Air- 
lese is about half the pneumatic 
cost. 


Harold T. Smith, Asst. Treaserer 
Hamble & Gulf Coast O11 Co. 





tire n 


and forget punctures, blowouts, pumps 
and patches. Seven years of service has 
proven their success and reliability. 
100,000 are in use today. They don’t bounce 
like a tight pneumatic nor d-r-a-g like d 
loose pneumatic. 
wear till there’s nothing left but shreds. 

8,000 MILES GUARANTEED but records 
of users show two, three and four times that 


Equip Your Ford 


or any other car using 30x3 or S0at?6, cine . No spare 
Thousands in use on lig 

Send coupon for booklet and prices. 

Excellent Territory Open 


We have asplendid proposition to offer to business men 
in every county where we 
coupon for the facta. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
* Dept.50 Dayton, Ohio 


mileage. 


Mail this Coup: 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 





Over 


They are easy ri —ana 


t delivery cars. 


have no agent. Mail the 





50, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send booklet and prices on Dayton Airless 
Tires as follows: 


Pa 
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Cars 
Light Delivery Cars 
Dealer's Proposition 








Address_ 
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PRODUCING RECORD PRICED 
STEERS 

When Herman J. Buck of Crawford 
county, Iowa, marketed his fancy hereford 
steers they attracted considerable atten- 
tion because of their heavy weight and 
fine finish. Feeders who passed the pen, 
stopped long enough to take a good ook 
at them and ask how they were brought to 
such a high degree of finish. 

Mr. Buck is a regular feeder, handling 
around two hundred head of steers each 
year and thru his extensive feeding has 
created a reputation for putting new tops 
on the market; the load mentioned here 
selling seventy-five cents per hundred 
higher than the previous record level. 

The steers at the time of sale averaged 
one thousand six hundred and forty 
younds and were a very even lot, having 
~ fed for eight months. They were 
range bred herefords and two years old. 
Being bought on one of the river markets, 
they were put into the feedlot immediately 
upon arrival at home. Shelled corn and 
molasses meal, along with the freedom of a 
bluegrass pasture constituted their feed 
during the summer and up to the time 
snow fell. When the snow came, alfalfa 
hay was fed in place of the bluegrass. 
Rock salt was always handy when they 
wanted to lick. 

This is Mr. Buck’s regular system of 
feeding and having followed it for many 
years he has found it profitable, the stock 
developing such a fine finish that they 
prove attractive to buyers and a high price 
is the result oa 


TWO HUNDRED FORTY POUND 
HOGS IN SIX MONTHS 

Two hundred and forty pound hogs in 
six months time looks like mighty good 
gains and choice quality at that, selling 
within five percent of the market top 
H. F. Johnson of Muscatine county, lowa, 
has been feeding cattle and hogs for many 
years and the type mentioned above was 
his latest offering on the market. He did 
not think it anything unusual to have hogs 
of that weight in such a short time, stating 
that he generally markets his hogs at that 
age and his system of feeding puts the 
weight on in a hurry. 


This lot of hogs were of very good qual- | 


ity and were a cross breed, a purebred 
duroe boar being used on a good grade of 
poland china sows. He has been making 
this cross for many years and believes it 
produces a hog that is ideal for market 
purposes. Each year he buys a new boar, 
getting a good one each time. The latest 
one he purchased cost him $100 

The pigs are allowed to run with the 
mothers in the field until they start eating 
When he thinks they are eating 


grain. 
along by themselves, they 


enough to get 
are weaned 
ing shorts, tankage and oats in addition to 
the corn. He likes the mixed ration for 
the hogs and claims it is mainly responsible 
for the good gains in the short period. 
The good quality which they have to 
start with is also credited for the good 
gains they make. He states they have the 
foundation and it is easy to build up when 
that is present. J. C, 


SOME KINKS IN CATTLE FEEDING 
Continued from page 103 

building at the same time. My neigh- 
bor built his with another set of 
two-by-fours coming straight down 

said that this would keep the steers irom 
soiling the mangers but just the opposite 
has proven true. His self-feeder with the 
two-by-fours coming straight down has 
just given the cattle something to rub 
against with the result that the mangers 


are continually fouled. Then too, with 


these two-by-fours out like I have them. | 


the manger is easily cleancd out and is 
seldom fouled as the steers don’t care to 
rub their legs. 


Self-feeders are used for feed- | 


rceb., lau 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Before You Buy 


Farm Implements 
of any kind 
Get Your Copy of Our New 


FARM IMPLEMENT. BOOK 
IT IS FREE 


It isa reliable guide when you want to buy imple- 
ments. It tells you all ubout the famous Sattley 
line of farm implements and how we can save 
you at least 30% on tools of standard quality. 


We Want You to Know 
y an 
HOW 


We can save you 
about $50 on a low- 
down, wide-spread, 


light-draft Manure 
“__ Spreader 


~~ WHY 


the Sattley Gang Plow 

is light draft. Plows 

level furrows on even 
or uneven ground. 


“ee 
~~ HOW 


the valve in the Sattley 
Planter makes it im- 
possible to drop 
two hills at the 
same time 


7” HOW 


the Sattley Disc Harrow 
takes care of different 
field conditions by 
changing pressure 
on gangs with- 
out stopping 


Send for this book TODAY 
Sattley Products 


Gas Engines Kerosene Engines 

Cream Separators Manure Spreaders 

Plows Harrows Planters Drills 
Listers Cultivators, etc. 


Wand 6, 


Satisfaction Guaran or Your Money Back |} 


Dept. E-30 ° 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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Bremer’s hog waterer 
‘And when you have hogs running after 
steers,” Bremer went on, “you soon find 


that you have to have two separate | 


watering troughs, one for the hogs and 


one for the steers. And my experience is | 
that steer feeding is a gamble when you | 


don’t have a bunch of hogs following 


them up. And the hog waterer for hogs | 


after steers is different than the one| 
that can be used where hogs are alone. | 
The steers feel good and they want some- | 
thing to bunt around so the hog trough | 
must be simple yet substantial and it must | 
be covered so the steers can’t foul the} 
water. 

“The tank I worked out has a cover 
made of two parts, either of which may 


RUBBER BELTING 





























SUPPLY 
a PIPE 2x%2 
i. — — §—— —— 
=. =| a 
—"= | HOLE FoR _|>—40 | PINE BOARD) 
—ae R08 1 > ——_ = 


be turned back. The end over the water- | 
ing part can be turned back so I can shovel | 
out the dirt which the hogs continually | 
carry to the trough and the hole thru | 
which they drink is part in the cover and | 
part in the side of the tank. The end over 
the float is also hinged so we can fix up 
anything which may go wrong with the 
float. 

“But the float is the kind which can’t, 
won’t and don’t go wrong very often. It 
is made out of a pine board fastened into 
the box by a long bolt. This bolt is put | 
in loosely so that the board swings on it | 
very freely and gllowance must be made | 
for swelling of the wood. Pick out the 
lightest piece that can be found. On the 
end where the supply pipe comes in, nail 
a piece of two-by-two and across the back 
of this, fasten a piece of rubber belting or 
@ piece cut from aa old ringer roll. 

“The supply pipe should project into 
the box and the float should be so placed 
that when the water is at the required 
height for the hogs to drink comfortably, 




















liershman’s silage cart in alley manger. 
the float will be on the same level with 
the supply pipe and the belting will fit 
up snugly over the end of the pipe thus 
keeping the water from coming in. When 
the water is drunk down in the tank, the 
float tips down and allows water from the 
large diatind tank to run in. Be sure 
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Allwork, 


| KEROSENE TRACTORS 








Write for illustrated 
catalog 





Wonderful Power Built Into This Light Tractor 
for All Kinds of Field and Belt Work 


I ERE is a lightweight tractor with a big four-cylinder 5x6 motor, which gives you a sub- 

stantial margin of reserve power for pulling three plows easily through the toughest 
kind of soil. The ALLWORK also furnishes sufficient belt power for a 24-in. separator, 
16-in. ensilage cutter, etc. 


Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene Successfully 


This reliable tractor is a safe investment which will pay you big returns, and its excellent 
past performance insures satisfactory service and long life. During the six years the ALL- 
WORK Tractor has been in actual use on thousands of farms in all parts of the country, it 
has retained the same sturdy design, while numerous improvements and refinements have 
been added from time to time, most of them being prompted by the farmers using this tractor. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, Box 50A, Quincy, Ill. 





















CAPACITY 


24x40 Thresher, 
wheat 40-80; oats 
90-180 bu. per hour 


EVERY FARMER HIS OWN THRESHERMAN 
Thousands of farmers are using the borhood work. They are doing 
NEW RACINE to do theirthresh- cleaner work with less waste and less 
ing just when grain is in proper help than the big machines. Simple 
condition—many have paidfortheir to operate—no experting. Driven 
machines out of profitsdoingneigh- by the average farm power. 


THE NEW RACINE is backed by twenty-five years of success in buw ting individual 
and neighborhood threshers. es all kinds of grain, seeds, peas beans. 


BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SOLE MAKERS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Distributed in the United States since 1906 by THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 





















to have a small supply pipe for the ho 
waterer. We use * half-inch pipe and find 
that the pine board makes a float of 
strength sufficient to completely shut off 
the water when its level gets at a certain 
height.”—I. J. Mathews, 

















ATENTS~ 


PROCURED-~- 


WRITE FOR OUR 


BOO! OF : . : > 
ATENT ner 
A hensive, rienced, t service for the 
and development of your ideas. Booklet of inf : 
form for disclosing idea, free on request. 


NEW YORK | 25 Owen Bide.. Was 
TON, D. Cc 


812 Tower Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
689 Woolworth Bldg. 
Room 106, 625 F. St., WASHING 
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15% More Wool 


ou wouldn't let 15% of any crop go un- 
harvested, yet that’s the waste in wool 
crop if you still shear by hand. The most 
expert hand shearer doesn’t get all the wool, 
nor does he cut evenly. 

The modern sheep shearing machine not 
only gets 15% more wool, bat gets it quicker 
and easier, and the wool is longer and better. 
The sheep is not scarred, and a smooth, even 
stubble is left, which means a bigger, better 
crop next season. 

Good, marketable wool brings top prices. 
Why waste your time shearing by hand and 
cut down your wool profits? 

Get a Stewart No.9 Ball Bearing Machine 
—it'’s a time and money 
saver for flocks up to 300 
head. Soon pays for itself 
Strongly built, runs easi- 
ly, will last a lifetime. 


Price only 


$19.25 


Your dealer has it, or 
you can buy from us by 
sending $2.00 and paying 
the balance on arrival. 
Write for catalog 


Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company 


Dept. B116 
5600 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO 


World’s Best 


“ oS 





































V-Crimp, Corru- 







= Ne 
“Reo” Cluster Metal Spinaies, 
or 





pated Pisnding Beem, Paint Galvanized Roof- 
nas. Bidings. aliboard, Paints, ete., direct to 

«t -Bottom Faetory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. 











Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Cost leas; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopainti 
@r repairs. Guaranteed rot, fre, rust, lightning 4 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to youand 
6ave you money. 
for Book No. 266. 


FREE 
Samples & 
Roofing Book 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. 


wet 

Sarpge Book, ~——A oestal fer 
sbowing styles. 
WARDSMFG. 6o.. 


208-256 Pike St., Cincinaatl, Q, 








factory for catalog and prices. A: 
NORTHFIELD IRON COMPANY 


BE AN EXPER 


$100 To $300 MONTHLY 

this trade in 6 to 8 weeks. Satis- 

guaranteed. La ttradeschool BX 
Southwest. Write fcr free book, “The 
Way to a Sotior Jod.”. I i 


& TRACTOR SCHOOL, t12 & 
iohita, 


Ad 

















Serth Topeta Ave., Wi Keneas. 4 
THE AMERICAN SHEEP BREEDER 


Monthly market reviews, veterinary advice ement 
articles, woo! marketing surgestions and breeding ex 4 


Bpeciat Ofer: Srronthe free wi tion, $1.25. 
AMenican suck? éhecbDER 
818 Exchange St., U.S. Yards, Chicago, Ulinois 
DAIRY FARM 376 Acres Trumbull Co. Ohio. | 
Good buildings, land, teams, ma- 
ebinery, bay and grein, $45.00 an sere; balf cach. Owner other 
business. Buycr wins, WN. C. Morrison, Parkers Landing, Pe. 




















MAKE CATTLE FEEDING LESS 
HAZARDOUS 
Did you ever stop to think how many 
farmers are interested either directly or 


indirectly in the business of feeding 
cattle for beef production? Taken in its 
entirety it is a wonderfully big enterprise. 
And how greatly the methods of produc- 
ing beef vary. One man desires to buy 
his feeders on the market, another raises 
his, and others pick up stuff here and 
there. 

I do not claim the plan that we have 
used to be the best, but it suits the 
conditions of our farm best. In one sense 
the cattle are kept to utilize a lot of feed 
and pasture that otherwise would go to 
waste, but they arc also allowed to make 
substantial profits and good beef. 

In the first place we do not carry as 
heavy an investment nor-so much risk 
as the man who buys feeders to finish in 
just a few months. Our plan is to raise 
& number of calves and buy others that 
can be found in the community. The 
most suitable size to buy ranges from 
three to four hundred pounds. Calves at 
this age are either weaned or ready to be 
weaned, and one can form a pretty fair 
idea from the size, shape and general 
—— of the calves whether they 

ili make good feeders after a few more 
months of growth. 

The market for this size of calf is seldom 
as good as for a lighter calf or heavier 
animal and they usually can be bought 
for a price that is less. Many farmers 
carry calves up to this size thra the 
summer on grass and expect to dispose of 
them early in the fall, rather than carry 
them over to grass the next spring. By 
having clover hay, silage and ground feed 
we can carry them over the winter 
economically, letting them range the 
stalk pastures with the other cattle and 
utilize the second growth clover, the 
spring clover, bluegrass in the woodlots 
and bright straw about the stacks. 

One should be very careful in feed- 
ing this young stuff to give them plenty 
of good food, for they are making a 

wth that is to carry a good deal of 

in a short time, for the object is 
to bring them to quick maturity. Calves 
must be kept gaining steadily in order 
to make profits. Half-starvation rations 
or rations too bulky do not supply 
sufficient nutrients. Calves will eat a lot 
of the cheap feeds in time, but silage, lin- 
seed meal,corn and oatssupply a ration that 
keeps them gaining from the first. I do 
not like to see a calf fat, but to carry a 
lot of good solid flesh that shows him to 
be filled out and chunky in appearance. 

The kind I like to get are thick thru 
the barrel, deep chested, with broad loins, 
and short coupling. I like a quiet animal, 
and for this reason prefer shorthorns, or 
herefords, tho occasionally I have some 
angus. But, as a rule, the angus are not 
so quiet or as easy to handle because of 
their. wild nature. Usually an angus 
crossed on a_hereford or shorthorn 
makes a good feeder. 

A great many feeders desire to feed 
cattle that are uniform in color because 
buyers discriminate in favor of a bunch 
uniform in all respects. It is true that a 
herd of one color may bring a few cents 
more on the hundred pounds, but usually 
the feeder pays a premium on the herd in 
the beginning or has to spend a great deal 
of time looking up his stuff. 

I believe that more stress should be laid 
on the breeding of the animal and the care 
that is given it in the first-few months of 








Feb., 1920 


its life. There are a lot of purebred 
bulls i community and a lot of nice 


in 
grade cows largely of the shorthorn type. 
t is not hard to pick up the calves from 


these farm herds that are in good flesh 
ee making money. Farm 
sales during fall and winter offer a — 
place to buy four hundred to five hundred 
pound calves that are in thin flesh. They 


‘| are all right if they have not been skimped 


too much in feeding and often make good 
feeders. These little fellows will make 
from one to two pounds gain a day on 
corn sil 

Another feature I like about raising or 
buying calves is that the poor feeders 
can be weeded out at a time when gains 
are made rather cheaply. You seldom find 
a bunch of cattle in which there are not 
one or more poor feeders, cattle that get 
off feed easily, but when the feeders are 
grown and produced under the owner’s 
eyes the less desirable ones can be elimi- 
nated at his Bane: and usually at a 
profit. A calf that gains month m and 
month out on the vurious changes of 
feeding without getting off feed usually 
does well in the feediot in his final de- 
velopment for the block. 

In a number of instances calves, when 
bought, are taken from the mothers. A 
three-hundred pound calf that has had 
milk from birth is certain to fall off when 
suddenly taken away from the cow. The 
calf may suffer from the loss of its milk 
for a week or more, but proper feeding 
will set it on its feet again and within two 
weeks it will begin to gain if given silage 
in the winter or grass when available in 
combination with ground corn, oats and 
linseed meal. It is not advisable to take 


calves which have been entirely weaned 
from milk at the age of two months. 
Milk contains certain properties that are 
and vigorous 


a stimulus to the growt 





development of young calves, so that 
when they are demived of it at too early 
an age it is difficult to supply the needed 
substitutes. Corn silage and grass supply 
some of these properties, and calves that 
have had access to either while with the 
cow are certain to be much more easily 
weaned than those which have had noth- 
ing except dry feeds. 

Calves make quicker and better gains 
on the same f than steers purchased 
for the feedlot. The same feed that will 
produce a hundred pounds gain in a thou- 
sand pound steer would increase the gain 
in a four hundred pound calf from twenty 
to thirty percent more, showing that the 
first gains can be made ata eon here cost 
and under the cost of heavier cattle. This 
economy of production means a great 
deal to the feeder who may be feedin 
expensive feeds for a future market whic 
may no more than compensate him for 
the bare cost of his feeds when the cattle 
finally go onto the market. When finish- 
ing beeves cut at less than a thousand 
pounds liveweight ther> is a_ better 
chance of reaching the most favorable 
market, as they can be carried over a 
market depression which may last for a 
pumber of weeks.—J. L. d. 
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Implements 








HE tractor has created new problems in plow building. Farmers 
everywhere concede that the specially-built, tractor plow is the 
only satisfactory plow for good service. 


Case Tractor Plows solve the problem of strength combined with 
light draft. They are built to Case standards, which reckon with 
nothing but the best. Each part is scientifically balanced with the 
others. Power lift is strong, yet unusually simple. Control levers 
are always within easy reach of the operator. And of utmost import- 
ance is the fact that all the weight is carried by the three wheels. 
There is no drag or landside pressure. 


This easy-running plow is a great worker. It turns the furrows 
clean and deep. It easily withstands the continual wrenching a 
plow encounters between the unyielding ground and the relentless 
pull of the tractor. 


It makes the tractor more efficient and more economical betause 
it has no heavy drag to overcome. 


And the biggest thing in its favor and in your favor is the fact that 
it earries the name J. I. Case and the “Plow-n-Hand” trade-mark. 
These symbols for many years have been recognized as the 
“quality” marks on plows. 


No matter what your plowing problem may be, there is a Case 
Plow designed especially to handle it. 


J.1. CASE PLOW WorKS COMPANY, DEPT. T. P. 15, RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
Branches and Distributing Houses in All Principal Cities 


NOTICE:—Tte Supreme Court of Wis- 
eonsin has decided that our 
“ORIGINAL CASE PLOWS,” and that 


This Trade Mark @ re on all genwene 
J. I. Case Plows, Harrows, Plantera, 
Instere and Cultivators. 
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LICE ON HOGS ARE COSTLY 
Lice on hogs are extremely expensive 
because the hogs not only consume more 
food and make less gain but they are more 
uneasy and restless. The animals in this 
condition cannot mi ike sO economic al use 
of their food as those which are contented 
and quiet. Lousy hogs spend most of 
their time in rubbing themselves or run- 
ning around when they are not eating. 
They are excited when strangers come 
around, which is not a condition found ina 
hogs which are free from lice. 
Experiments recently conducted by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at the United 
States Department of Agriculture, ex- 
tending over three months or more, with 
twenty to thirty hogs, proved the above 
statements. In one experiment, it cost 
exactly $1 a hundred pounds of pork more 
to feed the hogs affected with lice than 
it did the clean animals. Another cost 
$1.50 more and in the third $2.94 more. 
Che specialist who conducted the experi- 
ment reached the conclusion that the 
main reason why hogs with lice take more 
feed, is due to the fact that lice are blood 
sucking animals and the latter must use 
more feed for maintenance. Lice-ridden 
hogs cannot take up the loss of blood thru 
—~ sucking of these parasites. In one 
riment the hogs with lice weighed 
a total of 1,167 pounds; fifteen hogs with- 
out lice weighed 1,025. At the conclusion 
of the experiment the lousy hogs weighed 
2,872 and the clean hogs we ighed 3,150. 
his gain was in the face of the fact ‘that 
the total feed consumed by the clean hogs 
weighed only two hundred and three 
pounds more than that eaten by the 
animals with lice. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS FRONT 
Continued from page 50 
from all yards, drives and buildings, to 
house the > rmstead mac hinery. Such a 
building just south and west of poultry 
houses and north of the proposed horse 
barn would be in the most convenient spot. 
“There is just one more building which 
seems to be necessary on a first-class farm, 
and I would like to see you build one, Mr. 
Miles.’ , 

“What's that?” “A farm office. Some- 
times a room in the farm house is taken 
over for the farm office, but this would 
not be satisfactory for as large a business 
as you expect tohave. You want this for a 
business center of your farmstead, a place 
to keep your farm account books, farm 
records, pedigrees, etc., with a safe, tele- 


phone, light and heat similar to a business | 


office in a city, only on a smaller scale. A 


set of farm scales in connection with such | 
an office is very useful in buying and selling | 


hay and grain over the scales with an easy 
method of taking care of the records, 
weights, etc. ‘The middle of things’ is the 
best place for a farm office. On your farm- 
atead at the side of the entrance drive next 
to the farmyard is the best location for 
your building where a man in the office can 
easily see what is going on in all parts of 
the farmstead, whether the gates have 
been left open, barn doors closed, and a 
general idea gathered why the hired man 
is 50 slow in getting to the field in the 
morning.’ 

The convenience of a layout as has been 
proposed here is easily shown because most 
of the buildings are arranged to open out 
upon a main farmyard so that each build- 
ing can be reached from this yard without 
opening any gates. 

The buildings not available from this 
yard are not used as much as those which 
lo. Feedyards are available on both sides 
of the cattle barn and elevator, also seve ral 
are arranged in connection with the hog 
barn, giving much more usable feed space 
than was found in the existing layout. A 
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Just fill out and mail me 
coupon below and I will 
send you this FREE SAM- t. 
PLE BOX OF CORONA WG 
WOOL FAT postpaid. Try it 
on any case of Galled or Sore 
Shoulders, Sore Neck, Collar Boils, 
Barb Wire or other Cuts, Wounds, 
Scratches, Split Hoofs, Sore and Con- 
tracted Feet, Sore Teats on Cows— 
and see for yourself the splendid re- 
sults this new healing preparation gives. This is an 
absolutely free offer—I don’t ask you to send a cent 
of money; I even pay the postage—I want you to 
prove its merits at my expense. 


CORONA 

aT 
is not like any other salve or ointment you have 
ever used. It is made from the fatty secretions 
extracted from the skin and wool of sheep. Its base 
is one of the ingredients which nature has provided 
in the animal’s body to heal inflamed tissues. It 


penetrates, but does not blister or cause the hair to fall 
out—it soothes, relieves and reduces inflammation. 


Coupon Brings Box—Free 


Just fill out the coupon and mail it to me today, I 
will send you the free sample box together 
with my valuable new booklet “HOW 
* TO TREAT WOUNDS, ETC.,” 
CORONA WOOL FAT is sold by 
leading blacksmiths, druggists, har- 
Book ness and hardware dealers. We also 
= GS GS @ & M} manufacture Corona Distemper Cure for 
THE CORONA MPG. cog Horses and. Cows. Corona Balm for 


34 Corona Block, Kenton, Ohio 
Dear Sir :—Without obligation, send post- ousehold use. 
fesse esl Sse eo 
satis 4% C. G. PHILLIPS, President 
34 Corona Block 
Kenton =t< 



















G. G. Phillips 
The Corona Man 



















Be Fe Bocce cence RBs ccocccs 
NOTE—lIf desired we will mail you, in ‘addition to the 
free sample, a regular 8-ounce or 20-ounce package of 
Corona and you can pay the Postmaster when received. 


Mark X opposite size package wanted. 
. os. can by mail, postpaid, 65c. At deaiers, 50c. 
---20-02. can by mail, postpaid, $1.25. At dealers, $1.00 


- CHOG FENCE 


and up for a %@inch =<) Fence. Lowest prices Barbed Wye, 
Heavy all No. 9 Stock ence, Gates, Steel Posts, etc. 


Ohio 













Direct From Factory te User method is the - 4 By 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Every fence builder should investigate our high Sy 

rust-resisti Open Hearth Steel Fences. Fully Ses 
Ship on 30 Days Free Trial. Saveyou 

ent. Write for our a Ue 


ae Free Fence Bargain Boo 
Ld INTERLOCKING FENCE cs. 
BOX 135 MORTON, ILLS. 
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ae Cards, circu ng book, paper. Press $8 


Larger$3. Also foot and power press. Save 
’ money. Print forothers. oe, TYPE cards | 
ress catalog. T 
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set of stock scales at the east end of the 

existing cattle shed is an ideal location for 

weighing cattle or hogs from any of the 
vards and is of especial value because of 
sing so convenient. 

“Of course you want to put out an ever- 
green windbreak next spring west of the 
feedyards and north of the house. Ever- 
greens do not grow as fast as some other 
trees, but if they are well planted and tak- 


en care of, in the course of a few years they | 


will make a wonderful protection. You 
have a first-class place for a windbreak 
here, taking in part of your existing 
orchard on the north and going west far 
enough to protect feedyards west of the 
machine shed, cattle barn and elevator. 
Your orchard need not be as large as it is 
now and a smaller number of trees well 
taken care of will give you more satisfac- 
tory returns. ° 

“Up to this time I have not said any- 
thing as to the general appearance of your 


property, but it has been kept in mind all | 
the time, for you can easily see what a| 
good line-up of buildings well placed, will 


do for the appearance ot your farmstead. 


Any one driving along the road will get | § 4 
this arrangement from left to right, first, | 


the large cattle barn, next, the cattle shed, 


elevator, hog barn, horse barn, machine 
shed, poultry house, and residence in | 


order. A few ornamental shrubs and trees 


in the yard and a set of entrance gates | 
giving the name of the farm, the owner | 
and the kind of stock raised on the farm | 


gives a business front to your farmstead | 
which is a great asset to you in developing | 
your future stock business. It costs no| 
more to build right with well planned | 
buildings and grounds than it does to build | 
and find out later that many mistakes have 

been made, but it does cost to rectify the | 
mistakes.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Miles. when we} 
had gone over the entire property very | 
carefully, planning and p once the | 
location for buildings and yards, “You put 
these suggestions down on a plan and let | 
me see what they look like.” 

“T’ll do that,” I replied, “but we must | 
first take measurements to get the exact 
distance between the existing buildings 
and from the buildings to the road, then a 
plan can be carefully worked out to seale 
and there may be some changes that de- 
velop while the plan is being made, a pre- 
liminary plan will show all the locations 
of the proposed layout. This is to be sub- 
mitted to you for your suggestions and 
criticisms and after your acceptance a 
finished plan will be made for you which 
shows the exact distance between each 
building existing and proposed, the size of 
the buildings, the location of the yard 
fences, gates, water system, and all plant- 
ings, windbreak, ornamental trees and 
shrubs. From this kind of a layout you 
would have no trouble in locating each 
building and knowing that when it is 
placed according to plan, that it is a part 
of a well thought out scheme which when 
entirely worked out, will be the most satis- 
factory scheme fer the particular purposes 
you wish to use it.” 

The foregoing conversation is very 
similar to that which actually took place 
on a farmstead belonging to Mr. Miles last 
fall. Mr. Miles is only one of an ever in- 
creasing number of farm owners who 
believe that the entire farm layout should 
be planned before a building is changed, 
for he realizes that it is easier to move a 
building on a plan than after it is erected. 
He is preparing to build this coming 
season, carrying out the plans in detail. 


When you see an advertisement in 
another publication, turn to the adver- 
tising index of Successful Farmimg, leok 
up the advertisements of that class of 
goods and see if the advertiser is in Suc- 
cessful Farming. If he is you can depend 
upon his reliability and will be protected 
by our guarantee if you mention Succesful 
Farming when writing, 
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One Great Secret 
of Successful Agriculture 


Farmers have proved that intelligent seed bed preparation is one 
great secret of successful agriculture. 


Good farmers have always demanded the utmost that could be 
given in tools for fitting land. 


And for more than sixty-seven years Emerson-Brantingham has been per- 
fecting tools for the perfect seed bed. E-B tools have not only met the 
demands of the farmer—they have anticipated many more. 


E-B engineers have never let up. They keep on designing tools that 
break up the air spaces a little finer, connect the seed bed a little firmer 
with the reservoir of capillary moisture. 


Plows, disc harrows, fine tooth harrows, and so on through the list—for 
every job of seed bed making. Let your dealer show their fine points. If 
you have never used E-B tools, you will realize for the first time how much 
there is to this business of designing implements for the perfect seed bed. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
Established 1852 Rockford, Illinois 
A Complete Line of Farm Machinery, 


Manufactured and Guaranteed 
by One Company. 
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—Tractors for every size farm and every 
kind of work. 


—Self-operated tractor drawn tools for 
preparing the seed bed, planting and 
cultivating every farm crop, and 


—Roller bearing, light running thresh- 
ers and silo fillers. 


New Machines--New Features 


To the five sizes of Avery Tractors with ‘‘Draft- 
Horse” Motors and “Direct-Drive” Trans- 
missions, we have added a 14-28 H. P. 


Tractor. This is a 4-cylinder, 3-4 plow tractor and 
was thoroughly tried out last year. You now have your 
choice of six sizes of Avery tractors—8-16, 12-25, 14- 
28, 18-36, 25-50 and 40-80 H. P.—all built alike, with 
the same successful standardized design. 

In addition, we are building a new Six-Cylinder Model 
“C” Tractor which, with our 5-10 H. P. Model “B,” 
makes motor farming a success even on the smallest 
farms 

Avery Motor Cultivator is now built with 
It has proved a wonderful success 


The two-row 
a six-cylinder motor. 






+t See the A the Aver 
otor arming Line for 1920 


AVERY CO., 8101 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 


acme Houses Distributors and Service Stations 
Covering Every State in the Union. 


VERY 


t 
Motor Fee Mey 








not only for plantingjand cultivating corn and other 
row crops but for a wide variety of other farm work. 
We are also building a four-cylinder one-row motor cul- 
tivator A new Avery light “Power-Lift” Tractor Plow 
has been added to our former line of :‘‘Self-Lift’’ 
Independent Beam Moldboard and Dise Plows in 
sizes to fit any size tractor. 


Also a new Tractor Dise Harrow with new “Self-Ad- 
justing” features. A two-row “‘Self-Lift” Lister and 
“Power-Lift" Tractor Grain Drills. 

Avery Line for 1920 are all regularly equipped 
with roller bearings. We are also building a new light- 
weight individual separator and a roller bearing silo filler 
The Avery Separators for 1920 has in it the machines 
you need for doing your farm work easier and cheaper 
You can get an Avery tractor in the size you need. 
You can handle an Avery tillage outfit alone. Avery 
tools are power operated—handled by a cord from 
the tractor platform. 

Avery machines are built simple—can be operated 
without previous experience. Avery prices are based 
upon large quantity preduction and the low selling 
cost of a complete line. 

When you get an Avery you are assured’ of prompt 
and permanent service—backed by an organization 
with three large factories, many branches and satie- 
fied customers in every State in the Union and 63 
Foreign Countries. 


Write fer the 
and Avery, Catalog | 
“Hitch Book.” Contains 
many valuable suggestions 
for the satisfactory opera- 
tion of tractors, tractor 
drawn tools and tractor 
driven machinery. Twe 
books mailed free. 
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CAN THE CORNBELT RAISE 
STEERS 


Continued from page 96 
isaby-productthatis usually largely wasted. 

And here comes the most interesting part 
of the new plan for raising steers on our 
corn lands—the almost unbelievable re- 
duction in the cost of winter maintenance. 

A number of years ago, before the war 
brought big increases in the costs of feeds, 
the best opportunity te reduce the cost of 
winter maintenance was in the use of 
normal corn silage. Experiments back 
in, say, 1912, showed that it was a very 
economical feed for the purpose. Corn at 
forty to fifty cents a bushel made rather 
cheap feed when the whole plant was used. 
“We found,” says Professor Rusk, ‘that 
forty pounds of this normal silage with one 
seandl of nitrogenous concentrate such as 
cottonseed meal or oilmeal was a good 
daily ration for a beef cow weighing about 
eleven hundred pounds. In those days 
with such a ration it cost only about ten 
cents a day to maintain a cow. Then we 
were getting round the pasture problem in 
summer by supplementing it with the 
cheap silage.” 

Then came the unbalancing effect of the 
war and things that were cheap soon be- 
came expensive. The old plans went 
blooey. Old-fashioned silage that had 
been costing round $3.30 a ton to put u 
finally went to ten or eleven dollars. It 
got so a daily ration of forty pounds of this 
succulent feed and one pound of cotton- 
seed meal or oilmeal cost 24.8 cents— 
some price for a maintenance ration! 
It was out of the question to raise calves 
at such a cost. 

Then came the happy thought to make 
stover silage out of the green stalks after 
having snapped the ears. The ears were 
cut up and put into another silo to be used 
in the fattening ration of other cattle. 
This ear-corn silage was found to have 
about the right amounts of grain and 
roughage and needed only the addition of a 
nitrogenous concentrate to make a satis- 
factory fattening ration for the calves. 
The mothers got the stover silage. The 
objection to this method was that it limits 
the use of the ear corn. It couldn’t be 


- marketed except thru cattle and it couldn’t 


be moved. 

But why not let the corn mature, husk 
it and put the dry stover in the silo with 
plenty of water? That question has been 
answered, and now the ears go into the 
crib and may be used for any purpose while 
the stalks, leaves and husks are madé into 
excellent silage. Dr. Gridley of the De- 
partment of Animal Nutrition of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois says that corn at the 
stage most suitable for putting into the 
shock contains the maximum of nutrients. 
Even when the yield of ears is one hundred 
bushels to the acre he says, according to 
recent analyses he has made, a little more 
than half of the feed value is in thestalks, 
leaves and husks. 

In normal seasons the best way to han- 
die the corn crop on the type of farm in 
question is to run the mth ad into the 
silo and the ears into the crib, but when an 
early frost nips the crop before maturity 
the ears can also be put in a silo and there 
will beno loss thru spoilage. It is an effec- 
tive solution of the soft corn problem on 
farms that can use this ear silage. 

Since he has been working on this prob- 
lem Mr. Rusk has made some important 
discoveries regarding the putting up of dry 
stover without the grain, but he says they | 
need to do some more work before they can | 
be sure about the best procedure. He has | 
tried different amounts of water and has | 
also used some molasses to help improve | 
the flavor and the keeping qualities. 
Water has been used at the rate of eight | 
pounds to twelve pounds of dry stover; 
ten to twelve of stover; twelve to twelve; 
and twelve to twelve plus molasses. The 
cows were allowed to express their prefer- 
ence regarding the different lots of silage. 
Two hundred pounds of each kind were | 
put in feed bunks and the cattle turned in. 
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The silage that was made with ten pounds 
of water to twelve of stover was cleaned 
up first. But this is only one test and is 
net regarded as conclusive. 

In putting up this dry stover one of the 
problems is to get up enough water. 
When about the same weight of water as 
stover is required the blower will not han- 
dle it. ‘At the Illinois station pipes have 
been run up to the tops of the silos and by 
means of a hose the water is delivered into 
the top of the distributer. By this methed 
every particle of the stover is wet before 
it gets out of the tube. The men who are 
doing this experimental work supervise 
the putting up of many hundreds of tons of 
silage every year and they have concluded 
that the water should be put in while the 
filling is being done. If the hose is turned 
on it later, they say, the water will form 
ruts thru the x An and will collect at the 
bottom. Then the silage will spoil round 
the open places where the water flowed. 

Very little tramping is done in putting 
up this stover in the silo. The idea is to 
save labor. It is a cheap feed and does 
not warrant the employment of a lot of 
high priced labor on it. So far very little 
has been lost thru spoiling, but it would 
take a good deal of loss from this cause to 
counterbalance the saving in labor. 

The grainless silage does not develo 
the same acidity as the ordinary kind. 
Greater acidity would probably make it a 
little more palatable and the experts 
think that by inhibiting the growth of 
certain forms of bacteria it would reduce 
the danger of what is known as botulism 
or forage poisoning. They have worked 
their way around this difficulty by putting 
in a half pound of blackstrap molasses to a 
hundred pounds of the dry stover. This 
produces about the same acidity as that 
of normal silage. A half barrel of this low 

© sweetening will do for a silo measur- 
ing twelve by forty feet. However, this is 
another point on which Mr. Rusk thinks 
he needs more evidence. 

Just how practical is this feed? Listen 

to what Rusk has to say on that point: 
“Of course we can not expect this feed to 
be as good as normal silage for the concen- 
trated part of the corn is not there. But 
we know now that sixty pounds of it, with 
one pound of nitrogenous concentrate, 
gives as good results in the maintenance 
of beef cows as forty pounds of the regular 
silage and one pound of the same kind of 
concentrate. Last year the cost of the 
former ration was only 7% cents as com- 
pared with 24.8 cents for the old ration. 
And remember that 3 cents of that 7% 
cents went to pay for the pound of cotton- 
seed meal. We arrived at the cost of this 
stover silage by taking the cost of cutting 
shocking and putting thru the husker a: 
cutter, and then deducting seven cents per 
bushel for the corn that was husked out of 
it. We figured that it was only fair that 
the cost of husking be carried by the grain. 
By this method we found that the stover 
silage cost us only $1.50 a ton.” 
To anyone who enjoys hearing money 
talk the above paragraph should have a 
sweet sound. Here is a feed that seems to 
have two-thirds of the feeding value of 
ordinary silage for maintaining cows and 
yet the ears, which are usually considered 
to contain more than half the value of the 
crop are in the crib. It sounds sort of 
“phony” but the results are just as they 
have been given. 





Under present conditions Professor 
Rusk has shown that there is no question 
about the value of this cheap silage for win- 
tering beef cows. The chief advantage he 
claims for it is cheapness. It is not recom- 
mended for dairy cows. Probably an 
animal could eat very little more than a 
maintenance ration. 

The whole plan, however, that is being 
worked out on the forty acres looks like a 
winner for the cornbelt. Just speculate a 
while on the possibilities of the millions of 
acres of stalks that are wasted every year 
And then try your imagination on sweet 
cloveras asouimprover and pasture saver. 
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Try This Buhr Mill 
n Your Farm 


Use it for 30 days asif it were your 
own. Decide then whether you 
want to buy. A real free trial without 
obligation. Write today for particulars. 
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OST people are surprised when told that nine or ten hens 

can easily lay enough eggs in a year to equal the value of 

a 40 bushel load of corn. Yet it’strue. Arid if your corn 

land averages around 40 to 60 bushels to the acre, then a dozen 
hens are worth an acre of corn land in productive value. Two 


hundred and =, ee equal twenty acres in corn, Sounds 
igure it out: 













40 bushel corn at §1.25 a bushel 
9 hens, 120 eggs per hen per year 
90 dozen eggs at per dozen 


These are gross receipts, but the net profits are at least as large from the 
hens as from the corn, when labor, interest and taxes are all figured in. This 
applies particularly to farm flocks, where the feed is largely waste grain. 


I believe the Giguves are a fair average over the Middle West. 
* Have you realized the impor- 
tance of chickens as aprofitabie 
art of your farm live stock? 
eep track of cash receipts 
from eggs and poultry soldina 
year? Keep a record of value 
of eggs and poultry served on 
your table ina year? It would 
surely surprise you—providing 
you have been keeping Many 
chickens. I suggest you get 
4 busy this year and reap tlis 
~~ easy, natural, profitable crop. 


; Every 42 Hens 
4 Produce Value of a 
Load of Hay 


Probably not many folks ever stopped to figure that. 
the comparison with corn. Let's figure it out: 

ltom clover oralfalfa ...4i.. 

4% hens, 120 eggs per hen per year . 

45 dozen eggs at S6c perdozen . . ° 

You can change these prices a little either way and still the comparison would 
be plenty strong in favor of the hens. I’m not giving these figures as exact 
for all localities or seasons, but in a general way they call to your attention 
the value of the farm poultry crop, and that’s what I want to do. 





™ 


_ 





But it is just as true as 


isa — 
ozen eggs 
‘ $25.20 


Have you a good incubator? Are you raising as much poul on your farm 
as you ought to? Are you really pushing the poultrycrop? Just remember 
that not another acre of land is required for a big poultry crop. And here’s 
a crop worth anywhere from §500 to §1,000 a year, counting table 

use. Don’t neglect it this year. a 


Get the Children Interested 


If you have children, teach them to look after the poultry. 
They can do it. Give them a share in the profits, too. Let 
them earn money of their own. They’ll belots more interested. 
Send for the Old Trusty Poultry Book and Catalog. It is full 
of information about successful poultry culture, You will find 
it exceeding helpful. 


ys 
Order an SS E 
Incubator Early \\\ 


» 
Get your incubator ontime. Don’t try “< “J i 
to raise chickens without an incubator | 
and brooder. You can seldom get enough ! i 
early chicks without an incubator, and u 
besides you're wasting the time of the 
hens. y ought to be kept laying. 
Possibly you need two or three incuba- 
tors. I'll be glad to send you the Old 
Trusty Incubator Catalog. 


Sincerely yours 
H. H. JOHNSON. 
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Eachdot in this U. S. 
200 Old Trusty Incu 
poultry raisers. 


‘Get the 


Naturally, you would expect 
year after year, price andallt 
raisers use Old Trusty Incuba 


80,000,000 Chi 


Not quite half, or, hatched are strong 
say, 400,000 of the Old = is made from best© 
Trustyowners,hatched erly insulated, and 
ar an average of 200chicks make it strong and 
Seat yet, seer o— battleship. 
x rape “¥ was 80,000,000chicks. Say 
“, bith they were worth only 0c The ae 
Sse. Bie, per chick, the total cash patented sys "The 
value was $8,000,000. This io ~- 
Harry Johnsen makes us feelthattheOlad © st The oll 
“The incubetor Mai,” Trusty business has been ~ hee 
worth while—has na 
benefit to the nation. We’ve been making Old 7 = aot at 
Trustys for 18 years. We've always sold -—~* Sr ooots M 
them as cheaply as an incubator, as good as eter bas # holder 


Old Trusty, could possibly be made and veniently without 


sold for. by hand. The t 
Reasons Why You Want an Old Trusty of single—the very 

Old Trusty Incubators hatch out the chicks Made i 

successfully, year after year. That is the 

purpose ofanincubator. Theoil consump- Old Trustys are 


tion of the Old Trusty is low, the attention egg and 200 egg 
and labor required is little, andthe chicks more eggs than 
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Profits Tell the Story 


Mrs, C, M. of Comp Verda, Ariz., 
says: “5k sold $120 worth of chickens last 
From October, 1918, to February, 

920, I sold 1,055 eggs at S0c a dozen. Old 
Trusty is stijl on the job.” 


Mrs. C, E, Johnson of Clinton, Mo., says: 
* We are getting 265 to 280 eggs per day 
now. Have 400 S.C. W. Leghorns and 
are mighty proud of them.” 


Mrs. A R, Allison of Manchester, South 
Dakota, sold 30 dozen of eggs per week 
for nine months, and then received 
$307.35 for what chickens she wanted 


Mrs, O. D, Ball of Wendell, Séohe, 
gathered 412% dozen eggs from only 

pullets, from January to November, 
She made only 5 hatches. What would 
have been the profits with 10 hatches or 


Sample Pages of 
Poultry Pointers in 
Old Trusty 
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|. S. dip represents\ < » 
ncuba} rs owned by 
> ¥ory of the Map 
a 
. ; t 
pect ft. {incubator which the most people buy is the one which, — 
d all ties considered, gives the greatest satisfaction. Morepoultry 
cubat@ then any two or threeother makes of incubatorscombined. 
. 
ricki Last Year From Old Trustys have t 
trong thy. Old Trusty hatch large numbers of chicks, order several 
best redwood, prop- Old Trustys. 
= — ~ R ly for Q ick Shi - 
ba vos oie = ~~» yee sy it 
‘ quick. e ave ousands ready for im- 
t bea ps —! = o ome mediate shipment. Old Trustys are shipped 
“The tadheateraremade ready forinstantuse. All you have todo 
ase inet is screw the legs on (which are taken off for 
il fares so that he does crating), fill the oil tank, adjust the heat and 
- bat iseasytopull ‘© machine is ready for the eggs. 
at © is necessary. 
abowelipe & an especially J Want to Send You an Old 
de of . om- 
der adjusts it very con- 
set Hhacsneteszcoe §=—- Trusty Book and Catalog 
—_ — eye instead I want to help you raise more poultry and 
make more money this year. Send gt once 
dei Sizes for our 1920 Old Trusty Book, which most 
people say is one of the most interesting and 
re D @ ege. 100 egg. 150 helpful poultry books they have ever run 
g siz tcomy and holding a a out the 9 of send a postal 
iD Ifyouwantto card. rite me personally, please. 
Ask for Book 30AI. 
; Clay Center, Nebraska S 
7 
oe F FP A Fano 
Trusty Poultry 
4 Book and Catalog 
z , . . Contains 72 pages, size 9 x 12 inches. 
= & Ghe MB Over 60 pages are devoted to sugges- 
= , tions, helps and charts about the 
Tw ~ feeding, handling and selling of 





poultry 
poultry raisers. 


on profitable pou 


tohaveacopy. 


Ask for 


andeggs — eoerenpens 
ence and otos from success 

Lay Itis arealABC 
itry raising. I 


want all interested Li goumey 
WA 


oday. 
1. 


$1,000 per year for three years is the 
record for Miss Dora Young of Holden, 
Mo. She writes: “I like Old Trusty be- 
cause itis simple in construction, easy 
to operate and a good hatcher. Since 
the first one, in 1915, we have kept from 
300 to 600 Brown Leghorn hens on the 
farm all the time. Although we have 
only cheap, makeshift equipment and 
live on a rented place, we sold during 
1916, 1917 and 1918, $3,000 worth of eggs on 
the local market,jn our town.” 






Se one cent 

Old Trusty Colony Brooders 
Coal burning colony brooders are the 
best brooders forlarge numbers of chicks. 
H eat, fresh air and no crowding. Easily 
handled. Fully described in catalog. 
Used by most .arge breeders, 

Ootr prices are right. 
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Scientific 


FEEDING 
of Live Stock 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 

You are not getting one-half of the rofits you 
COULD get. Youare unknowingly making costly 
little mistakes every day. You are daily aving 
losses which you have never discovered. Scien- 
tific live stock feeding will boost your live stock 
profits, will prevent expensive mistakes, will cut 
down your losses, Most of the old methods of 
feeding were all right in their time—but that 
time isn’t NOW. 

New Problems Need New Answers 

When corn was 18c a bushel and hay $5 a ton, 
when pasturage was abundant, when feed and 
labor were cheap—then you could be satisfied 
with the profit the old methods of feeding gave 
re But you can’t today! Live stock raising 

become intensified. The biggest profits come 
to the man who feeds scientifically. 

Learn Scientific Live Stock Feeding at home in 
your spare time. The special home-study course 
given by the Live Stock Feeding Association gives 
the best feeding methods of the entire country. 
The old methods that are still profitable and the 
new methods that successfully meet new con- 
ditions are both given. 

Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
No matter where you raise cattle, swine, horses, 
+. or poultry—send for this free book- 
“How to Feed for Bigger Live Stock Profits.” 

Learn what knowledge of Scientific Live Stock 
feeding will mean to you. Learn how this Asso- 
ciation will help you get ALL the profits your 
live stock holds for you, Mail coupon for this in- 
teresting booklet NOW. 
LIVE STOCK FEEDINGASSN. Div:201, Pleasant Hill, 0. 
SCC CR OS eee eee eeeeaeeee: ecesccececcosscoeseosccoes 
Live Stock Feeding As Association 
Division 201. 

Please send me, without cost or ‘or obligation, your ~ 
let, “How. to Feed for Bigger Live Stock Profits,” 
ge.ber with full information about your at - 
course in Sclentifie Live Stock Feeding.’ 





Name. 


Address. 














cases are successfully treated 
every year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
Just a little attention covery BitR tan eed 
au a Py 
your money merameed i f it faike, no 
matter how old the ease or how unsatisfac- 


oO 
whe for a free copy 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
which } apt tell you more about it and just 
w itis used. You will value the book it- 
self. for the information it gives » — dis- 
eases of horses and cattle. 192 pages, 67 
illustrations, bound in leatherette eovere. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
328 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


GERMOZONE Stc.tneness 

Stock Remedy 

For Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cate, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary and 

other birds or pet ON Germozone is @ universe! and safe 

remedy for colds, snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 
ing. influenza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes oF ears, 

skin disease, --or other 








geet, loss of fur or feathers, sores, wounds, 
affections of skin of mucous 


“My bens have never done so well as this year and haven't lost 
a single chick’’--Mrs. Flora Kepple. Walker la. ‘Simply 

tor rabbits"* W. Browning, Boone.Ia “‘Cannot praise 

ozone enough. Tuse it for chickens, stock and bousebold"’ 

Wm. Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla. ““My = puppies don't hnow what 
distemper is end I never had such good success before with 
chicks "--Carley Smith, Kennett, Mo. 


Germorone is sold by most drug. seed and poultry supply 
dealers, or mailed postpaid in 25c,7Se,and $1 50 packages from 
Omaha. Book oa of diseases fee with each package. 


GEO. @. LEE CO., Dept. F 12 OMANA, HEB. 





Low stee: wheels, wide tires. make 
loading and handling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel W heele te Ot any ~ yg 
earry any load. Pisin « 

Catalogue sent 


EMPIRE MFG,.CO, Box 357 Quincy, i. 











WANT A SHEEP?—“* American Hampshire 


Sheep Association send you 
a dandy booklet with list of breeders. Write Comfort 
A. Tyler, 42 Woodland Ave.. DETROIT. MICH. 


Don't forget to read all the advertisements. 





| ean buy them or spreaders from the harness maker. 
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VETERIN ARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru tam 


department. Questions answered free thru this de 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, ff any. Tie 
remedies prescribed fn these columns are Mrended to Be 
prepared by local druggists. Howevér, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are aMicted and on account of hav- 
ing been scientifically compounded wii be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 
nariaa, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Barren cow—My five year old cow seems to be 
in perfect health, but fails to get with ealf. I have 
taken excellent care of her but she has been to the 
male five times since she freshened, without avail. 
There is no trouble in getting her to take the male. 
Can you tell me what I can do with her?—H. V., 
Md. 

It will probably be necessary for you to have the 

mouth of the womb opened by an expert when the 
cow is in heat and then have her bred; or the 
veterinarian may prefer to give several treatments 
until the part is normal so that —y- = can 
occur. The yeast treatment sometimes helps and 
is worth trying. It is as follows: Stir one eake of 
com yeast to a paste with a little warm 
water and set in a moderately warm room for 
twelve hours, then stir in a pint of warm water 
Allow to stand for another twelve hours. 
strain thru cheesecloth and inject the li 
the vagina as soon as the cow comes in t 
have her bred just before the period ceases. Make 
a fresh batch so that one will be ready for 


use when n 
Pig skin disense—My bh EF, re ~y = 


little plow’ fee At yt uy yy At 
ttle pigs t as ey n 
sealded and the skin is rough and scaly like the old 
ones. They seem to eat and drink fairly well until 
a few days before they die they get agreenish 
diarrhoe *. I ; ould appreciate some information on 
this. —J. W 

The filth — bacillus necrophorus is the usual 
cause of such skin disease and it also causes necrotic 
enteritis which is fatal and often mistaken for 
cholera. We suspect that both forms of necrotic 

i are present. Move the hogs onto clean 
grass and into new ards and pens. Cleanse, dis- 
infect and mm vAonendl old pens and a and — 
the yards. Give affected pigs eno 
of potash in drinking water to color it "it light pink. 
Dip or spray the pigs using a solution 
dip made according to directions given by the 
mapufacturer. 

Impotent Boar—I have a nice Berkshire boar 
eighteen months old that pays no attention to the 
sows when in heat. He is not overfat and turned 
out to pasture. He was all right last fall and got 
all four sows with pig. He seems lively as ever 
and eats well but pays no attention to them what- 
ever. What can I do for him?—A. C., Ohio. 

Retire the boar from service for two or three 
months during which time let him run on grass 
and have very light rations, so that he will become 
muscular. Then, if there is no organic disease 
present, he should recover his lost powers. There 


into 


is nothing certain as to this, however, so it may 
a at he will have to be castrated and fat- 
ten 


Depraved Appetite—I would like to cnow what 
is the trouble with my saddle mare. She eats her 
own manure. I feed oats and shorts twice daily 
and she is also on pasture. Each day she is ridden 
three hours or more.—F. L., Ore. 

Substitute wheat bran for shorts and if 
sible feed a few ears of old corn each eve rene. 
The mare should have a boxstall in the stable bu 
have work or exercise every day. Bed with bala 
—+~ or sawdust and keep the bedding clean 

and dry. Allow free access to rock salt. Feed one 
und each of n and hay per hundred pounds of 
Cody weight, Sid ed into three meals, as a day's 
ration. If the mare ists in eating manure 
sprinkle some of it with kerosene a few times until 
she quits the bad habit. 

Salivary Fistula—My year old calf has an 
opening in the skin under its throat which con- 
tantly leaks clear liquid. There is apparently a 
small lump under the skin and from this the f uid 
escapes. The veterinarian opened the sac but now 
that it bas healed the leaking still continues. Can | 
you tell me what I can do for this?—L. U., Ind. 

Such a condition is not uncommon, a fistule of 
the salivary duct being present. A skilled surgeon 
might set matters right by an we ration but it is 

a delicate one and requires special skill and train- 
ing. We should advise slaughter of the animal and 
use of the meat if in good flesh. 

Interfering—I have a mare four years old that 
cannot be driven because of bumping her hind 
ankle joint caused by placing her left foot in the 
way of the right foot. What can be done to make 
her travel wider or prevent her from «nocxing 
the joint?—J. K., N. H. 

Have the mare shod with shoes to prevent 
interfering and then put on anklets of wooden 
balls strung on rawhide or a buckling strap. You 


This may help but errors in conformation probably 


W. F. YOUNG, #NO., 95 





cause the interfering and are incurable, 
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will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Dees 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
mee 5 8 write. Book 4 R free. 
St. SPRINGFI 
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PUREBRED HOGS FOR MARKET 

The purebred hogs for market pur- 
poses continue to gain favor among 
the feeders. The campaign for better 
sires has helped along these lines while 

ules of the better quality stock have 
been the best boosters for the eradi- 
cation of scrubs. Some feeders have 
even changed from good grade hogs 
to purebreds, because they have found 
the latter superior at selling time. 

J. M. Brockway of Louisa county, Iowa, 
idvocates the purebred hog for the mar- 
ket, because of its ability to take on 
weight and he speaks from experience as 
he has raised good hogs for many years. 
He states that the purebred hogs gain 
fifty pounds more than the grades, dur- 
in the regular season, which he gener- 
ally figures about eight months. He sells 
his hogs at about eight months of age. 
and has them averaging around two hun- 
ired and forty-five to two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

_He is gradually changing his entire hog 
business over to a purebred basis. He 
has twenty five purebred Duroc Jersey 
sows and sixty grades, butexpects to con- 
tinue decreasing the latter and increas- 
ing the former. A good bred boar is used 
each time. 

More than six hundred hogs are pro- 
duéed each year on his farm and he figures 
by ‘the end of 1920 he will have his pro- 
dugtion on a one hundred percent pure- 
bred basis. He stated this may require 
a little work in changing over, but figures 
when he has his herd established he will 
be able to produce highest quality stock 
each year and put his business on a 
wore profitable basis.—J. M. C. 
WORKING TRACTORS IN WINTER 

Continued from page 8 

Chis may at first seem small. However, 
the number of work hours of the horse 
rarely exceeds 1000. There is not the 
least doubt but that the average work 
hours of the tractor can be increased at 
least fifty percent by judicious manage- 
ment, omnia operation, and a study of 
its capacity. 

The extent of repairs required by a 
tractor depends upon, Ist, the skill and 
experience of the operator and the care 
that he gives his machine; 2nd, the load 
required to be pulled by the tractor; 3rd, 
the conditions under which the tractor 
is required to operate; 4th, the protection 
afforded the machine from the elements; 
5th, the quality of material and workman- 
ship entering into the tractor construc- 
tion. 

It may be reasoned that since most parts 
of our present day tractor can be replaced 
when worn out, the machine shoul last 
indefinitely. This, in a sense, is true. 
However, from a standpoint of economy 
a condition is finally reached when it is 
more profitable to replace the machine 
with a new outfit. Other factors, such as 
improvements, may in @ measure deter- 
minewhena tractoror, in fact, any machine 
should be laid aside and an investment 
made in a new model. Generally the 
manufacturers keep the tractor in repair 
the first year, excepting where such repairs 
are obviously a result of faulty operation 
by the owner. Legitimate repairs are, 
therefore, seldom if ever necessary before 
the second year of operation. The month 
of February offers the logical time for a 
thoro investigation into the general condi- 
tion of the tractor’s component parts in 
order to ascertain what repairs may be 
necessary. A list of things necessary to 
put the tractor in shape should be made 
ip aud sent to the local representative or 
direct to the factory to insure their receipt 
n time to have the tractor in first class 
-orfdition for the coming season’s work. 
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There is no form of insurance that can equal the insur- 
ance which prevents loss. Nodoubt youhaveyout barn 
and other farm buildings insured against loss or damage 
by fire. Yet, do you realize that unless your barn is cor- 
rectly ventilated you are sustaining a loss that is even 
more costly than fire because it carries no reimbursement? 
Every one knows that fould damp air is harmful. Not 
only for stock but upon building timbers and steel equip- 
ment. Did you ever notice how quickly steel equipment 
gets covered with rust insome barns? Excessive 
moisture in the air is the cause. 


Stop This Loss In Your Barn 

Rusting metal and decaying timbers do not last long. 
Repairs cost money, especially with present lumber prices 
You could not replace your present barn for its orginal cost 
Why not protect it and make it last longer? 

Remember, there are no premiums to pay on a King 
System while the money put in is returning dividends for 
years. The first cost is the only cost. 


Prevent Tuberculosis 

Your veterinarian will tell you that fresh air is an abso- 
lute necessity in the fight against tuberculosis. Prevention 
costs less than cures. Give your stock plenty of fresh air 
and prevent loss from diseases. 

State tests show there is asmaller percentage of tubercular 
cattle in Minnesota than any other state in the Union. 
It is significant also, that there are more King Systemes 
in Minnesota than any other state. 


Write and Ask For Our Book On the King Systems 
When we accept your order for a King System we accept 
the responsiblity of ventilating your building properly 
This is our guarantee. Every barn hasitsown ventilating 
a. Only an experienced be ena engineer can 

now how to handleit without making costly experiments 
to get satisfactory results. Tell us about your ventilating 


problem. 
KING VENTILATING CO., 
1200 CEDAR ST. Jefferson Highway OWATONNA, MINN, 
Ventilating Engineers for Farm Buildings and Creameriers 


KING 





This shows how King Aerator 
draws moisture out of a build- 
ing. The steam can easily be 
seen in cold weather. 


King Systems consist of three 
units—the AERATORS on the 
roof, the FOUL AIR FLUES 
leading from the stock rooms 
to the Aerators, and the 
FRESH AIR INTAKES. 
These units are designed and 
placed by our ventilating en- 
gineers according to the re- 
quirements of the building. 





For your protection be sure this 
diamond King trade-mark is on 
the ventilating system you buy. 





System of Ventilation 
‘*Makes Good Barns Better’’ 











SIMOND 


A small circular Simonds is a Farm 
necessity. Cuts easy, stays sharp. 
Quality and service guaranteed. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Memphis 









New Orleans 
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WIDENING DEMAND FOR LAMB 

Continued from page 106 
state and especially in the South where 
goat meat is most commonly substituted 
or lamb, laws similar to those of Oregon 
and Pennsylvania, which make it hazard- 
om for the retailer to pawn off goat for 
amb. 

Thru bulletins and newspaper articles 
an attempt is also being made to educate 
the consumers to know good lamb when 
they see it and be able to distinguish it 
from inferior meats. 

That the immense production of beef 
and pork in the cornbelt obscured the 
publie’s vision of lamb there can be little | 
doubt. _Instilling a pride in the flock | 
owner’s breastin placeof thehalfapologetic | 
feeling and encouraging him to boost 
rather than discredit his own products, is 
one way of offsetting this. tting the | 
butcher to place a lamb or two in the} 
window occasionally and inviting cus- 
tomer’s attention to the meat are other | 
efforts. Instructing the uninformed 





butchers how to cut the carcass to best | § ‘ 
advantage and how to move the cheaper | Fij,, 


cuts profitably are still further activities. | 


The use of the knife and taw rather than | 5 
the clever are generally advocated for | Fin 
beginners, in all demonstrations, because | Eiet-+; 


the meat is frail and great damage can | 
be done by a few misdirected blows. 

The October report of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates confirmed the Associa- 
tion’s contention that farmers were eat- 


ing less of the meat than city folks. The |"f 


estimates indicated that the city dweller’s | 
annual meat bill contained an item of nine | 
pounds of lamb, while country folks ate | 
only six pounds a year; that less than one 
lamb or sheep a year is being slaughtered | 
on the farms carrying a flock, and that | 
only one farmer in a dozen raises sheep. | 
The figures referred to also indicated that | 
more veal was being eensumed than lamb | 
and mutton combined, and that practic- | 
ally three times as much poultry entered | 
consumptive channels. 
Many farmers are under the impression | 
that there is something especially difficult | 
about slaughtering sheep. ‘Tradition has 
told them that the must not touch 
the flesh or the meat will be “tainted.” | 
As a matter of fact there should be no 
reason for the wool touching the meat, | 
if ordi y sanitary precautions are taken, | 
but if it did happen to touch it, the meat | 
would not necessarily be harmed. Select- 
ing a healthy, good conditioned lamb and 
aoe it cpeny -~ ty during | 
aughtering are the princi points to 
be observed. ‘To be sure dirty hands 
should not come in contact with the meat. 
To demonstrate that slaughtering sheep 
is no more difficult than dressing hogs the 
Association has been fostering ive 
lamb rings among farmers. As these are 
being worked out in Indiana, a number of 
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Put Permanent Beauty 
On Your Roof! 

































































"THE crowning beauty of any buildingshould #Reeh 
beitsroofing. Contrastadull, lifelessroof PR2UE 
with the beautiful deep Indian RedSta-soslate [igo 
surfaced roof and you will quickly decide on ft 
Sta-so. Sta-so is not only durable and fire- ary 
resisting, but the never-fading deep Indian [iyeg' 
Red or cool Sage Green, relieved by thegran- [i 
ular texture of the slate surface, isartistically [tas 
appealing. You can have it by insisting on [Pee 
roofing covered with Sta-so laminated diate. Mec 
oe 
But Sta-so is not merely beautiful. It’s figs 
beauty is everlasting. Once you put Sta-so’d Phra 
roofing on your home you knowitscolors will [2 
never fade. Over 325,000 buildings are pro- 4) t : 









tected by Sta-so’d roofing. 


Every building on your farm-~your house, 
the barns, stable, hay shed, cattlesheds, gran- 












aries, etc. should be covered with a Sta-so’d Fea 
roof. And you can afford it. Sta-so’d roof- [Rey 
ing costs no more than the best woodshingles; Ay 
it costs far less then either tile or solid slate. [aay 
| Ad 


STA-SO : 
ROOF SURFACE r 4 


ice 5 LAMINZ 





farmers bring the lambs to a central place 
where a butcher shows how to dress 
i will then divide up each lamb 
into halves or quarters, according to the 
amount they can use, and the meat is 
utilized in a fresh condition. Consump- 
tion is thus stimulated. | 
Lamb dinners at flock owners’ conven-| 
tions and all gatherings of farmers are | 
being advocated for the Association be- 
lieves ‘Tasting is believing.” 

To interest the packers in the lamb in- 
dustry to the extent the Assoamation felt | 
they should be, is one of the biggest | 
poceleme of the campaign. The sheepman 
wave seen pork and beef products adver- 
tised thru the finest expression of the 
engraver’s art, but they rarely if ever saw 
the word lamb in print. “The reason for | 
that is easy,” ond some. Trademarked 
brands of pork and beef are sold in the} 
origmal package over the counter, but | 
lamb 1s retailed in the fresh state only. | 
If we would build up a reputation for 
our lambs, what is there to prevent other 

houses taking advantage of it?” 
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Demand the Sta-so label on the roofing you buy; it is 
the sure way to get roofing whose color-beauty is per- 
manent. Be sure the Sta-so label is on the roofing 
products of the following manufacturers: 


a 
» 
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Those who argue after this fashion were 
cited to the Canterbury frozen lambs of 
New Zealand, which sell by cable upon 
their mark and grade. The packing in- 
dustry is the American’s own game. Why 
should he allow somebody else to beat 
him at it. Educate the consumer to see 
his chops or roasts cut from the carcass. 
i‘hen he can be sure he is getting a certain 
juality of lamb of a certain brand. Such 
a scheme would offer short life to goat and 
buck trade masquerading as lamb. 

“Why should we substitute beef or pork 
trade for lamb?” others asked. “You 
will not be substituting to any extent. 





You will be giving variety to the nation’s 
meat diet and your total sales will in- 
rease,” the Association officials argued. | 

Some of the packing interests have the 
reputation of being more friendly to the | 
sheep game than others. Whether that 
is true or not will not be discussed here. 
Eventually some innovations came. A 
amall portion of the stream of meat pub- 
licity was directed down the channel of 
lamb demand. Sheep were mentioned 
with cattle and hogs, something hitherto 
almost unheard of from the packer’s 
standpoint. Salesmen and branch house 
managers began to push lamb sales. In 
one city an up-to-date young fellow in- 
creased sales from three hundred and 
fifty to sixteen hundred in six months. 

To help their branch house managers 
one firm put on half a dozen special lamb 
men, who traveled about the country 
showing butchers how to cut the carcass 
with practically no stew meat and the 
women’s clubs and domestic science 
students how to economically buy and 
prepare the meat. At Duluth, Minn. 
this company cooperating with the loc 
chamber of commerce at the time of the 
Northern Minnesota Sheep Breeder’s 
qeetings, put on special lamb days, boost- 
fmg Cloverland lambs, as the native pro- 
duct is called, and thus multiplied sales 
five hundred percent. The daily papers 
played up the home product, the packing 
house and butchers advertised it extensive- 
ly, the restaurants and housewives bought 
it freely and the entire town talked lamb 
these two days. The trade in this city 
has been permanently doubled. 

A booklet put out by the Association 
illustrates the newer cuts of lamb in 
satural colors, and gives instructions in 
buying, preparing and cooking the meat. 
A chart showing the cuts of lamb similar 
to the one showing the cuts of beef is in 
the course of preparation. Lamb exhibits 
are being put on at stock shows and sheep- 
mens’ conventions, where they never were 
before. The Animal Husbandry Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has prepared a sheep film showing 
slaughtering and cutting up the carcass 
in detail. The Association has been re- 
zponsible for only part of these activities. 
it is glad to give credit to the other 
agencies that are helping along a move- 
ment, the need of which is generally 
recognized by the agricultural colleges, 
and it acts as a medium for passing new 
ideas about the country, when they de- 
velop locally. The whole problem is an 
educational one and if it is to be widely 
successful it will be because all the agencies 
interested continue to work together. 


GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
This number of Successful Farming con- 
tains 248 pages. You will observe that it 
%s a complete farm and family magazine. 
ou will find articles and experiences of 
ers dealing with almost every phase 
agriculture and farm home life. Of 
course, there is more material in one issue 
of the magazine than anyone can possibly 
read and mentally digest at one sitting. 
And there are many articles that are 
worth reading two or three, or even 
more times, in order to remember the 
salient points and get all the “meat” out 
of each article. Read each copy of 
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This Book Shows You How Jo Bui 
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A More Convenient. More Profitable Sam. 
Save Money and Labor 0 \ 





Catalog— 
112 pages 
ote 
Entirely to 
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Expert Barn Plan Service Will Help You 

One of the important features of Louden service to barn 
builders is the Louden Barn Plan Book shown above. When 
ou have this book before you any uncertainty as to the 
ind of barn you want to build disa rs, because it is a 
complete story of barn building, from ounda 
It is a large book (7% x 1014 inches when closed) and the 
two pages shown above are a fair i 
It shows 74 barns and other farm 

of all sizes and styles, with estimates of 
cost; tells about concrete work, roof and floor 
framing, lighting 

and ventilation, silo building, etc. Every subject 
is illustrated and described in a simple manner 


the 112 
buildin 


construction, grading, drainage, 


which anyone can understand. 


We are sending this valuable book to prospective barn builders, 
Just write us bow soon you are likely to buil 


You Need LOUDEN Expert Barn Building Service More Today Than Ever 


Because you want to use every foot of lumber you buy to the very best advantage, as well 
as to make every minute of the carpenter's time count. 


or obligation. 





specimen of all 





ing guesswork. Suppose you built your barn without any definite plan and found after- 








1s inexpensive, 


a ‘a 
Cut in Twe the High Labor Cost of Operating Your Barn 
Saving labor is the chief purpose and proved accomplishment of Louden Barn Equip- 
ment. “fe to install in any barn, old or new, is a bi 
















tion to cupola. 


Wm. LOUDEN 
Over 50 years’ 
experience in 
planning and 
equipping barns 
for greater con- 
venience, com- 
fort and economy. 


stpaid, without charge 
or remodel your barn. 


Plans do away with trouble-breed- 


wards that you had a dark, poorly venti- 
lated or imperfectly drained barn, or 
that the arrangement was not con- 
venient? To change it would be 
costly. Why take chances of this sort 
when Louden experts will give you the 
benefit of the most advanced thought 
and practice in barn construction and 
arrangement, without charge? Just 
write us what kind of barn you have in 
mind,number and kind of stock you wish 
to house, and we will send you pre- 
liminary biueprints showing how your 
ideas can be carried out to the very best 
advantage, for economy, convenience 
and profitable operation. 


paying invest- 


ment even in a small barn. 224- 
time and labor handling cows; Feed 
10 in the old way; Litter Carriers 


e Catalog shows Stalls and Stanchions which save 
Jarriers which enable you to feed 20 cows instead of 
which make barn cleaning a matter of minutes in- 





stead of hours; Water Bowls which save 
all the time of watering cows, supply water 
at all times—increase milk Also 
shows Barn and Garage Door 
Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Cupolas, 
Ventilators—‘“‘Everything for the Barn.’ 
— for pc ~~ Sgaaas postpaid—no 
arge—no ion. 
Louden Boro Baul ent is inexpensive, 
easy to install in any , old or new, is & 
big paying investment even in a small barn. 
Our service organization is at your command 
for any help you may _need in planning or 
equipping your barn. The coupon or a post 
card will receive prompt attention. 
The Louden Machinery Co., 
(Established 1871) 
2716 Court Street Fairfield, lowa 


»Hay 








THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 
2716 Court St., Fairfield, Iowa, 
Please send, postpaid, without charge or 

obligation, the books checked below. 
| Louden Barn Plans 
Louden IIlustrated Catalog 
I expect to build (remodel) a barn about 
(date)...... ee COWS...... horses. 
Am interested in:...Stalls... .Stanchions 


. .Carriers. ...Water Bowls... . Animal Pens 














Successful Farming until the next arrives, 
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_ THE THIRD THAT MAKES THE MILK 
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Some Winter Rations for Dairy Cows 
By A. L. HAECKER 


INTER dairying is profitable, for prices of dairy prod- 

ucts during the winter months are always high. The 

most important item of winter dairying is to furnish 
the cows with an ample and economical ration. In order to 
obtain best results it is necessary to supply cows giving milk 
with their full requirements, especially those that are fresh and 
are giving a good flow of milk. To give best results a succulent 
feed should be supplied. Without doubt the cheap- 
est and easiest obtained is silage made either from 
corn, kaffir or cane. Beets are a substitute for 
silage, and can always be fed with good results. 
They are a little more expensive, however, than 
corn silage; but where 
large records are desired 
they make an excellent 
feed. 

In cold weather there is 
naturally a demand for 
body heat which can be 
supplied best thru the use 
of corn or barley. In the 
cornbelt, corn, as a rule, 
is the cheapest and best 
to use. For this reason 
most successful dairymen 
have aimed to feed each 
animal from one to four 
pounds of ground corn a 
day. I say ground corn because it is best fed in this way. It 
may be ground with the cob or without; but by grinding, the 
animal can then assimilate and digest the feed, which is the 
first essential. I am inclined to believe for best results it is wise 
to balance as much as possible both roughage and grain. By 
balancing roughage I mean to give the roughage so that it can 
be consumed in any quantities and still be a balanced ration. 
This can be done by feeding such forage as alfalfa hay and corn 
silage or clover hay and corn fodder. ’ 

An animal, as a rule, will balance its own ration if it has the 
opportunity todo so. By feeding silage in the barn in rations 
from twenty-five to fifty pounds a day, and having access to 
alfalfa hay im the rack, 


Cowpea bay. 









A crop high im protein. making it a desirable feed, especially 
for dairy cows. 


Any number of good oF gga tations for average con- 
ditions are usually avai The somqneass and grains found 
on the home farm may be used and up with other 
roughage and concentrates that can be bought on the 
% market if necessary. 
Where silage can be obtained of 


as was stated 


Ce before, it should be the basis 
7 of the ration as far as roughage 
is concerned. Supplemental 


rough may be supplied best 
by alfalfa, clover, cowpeas, or 
other legumes. If ieguminous 
forage 1s not available, the 
grain ration should be in- 
creased. Of course, in this 
latter case, also, there will be 
more difficulty m balancing a 
ration so that it will provide 
the necessary bulk, dry matter; 
and nutrients. 

Where silage and clover are 
available a ration suitable for 
the average cow may be made 
with twenty-five pounds of 
corn si ten 
four pounds corn and five 
pounds wheat bran. This ra- 

tion is both palatable and suffi- 
ciently nutritious to provide the necessary food elements for 
maintenance and milk production. 

A ration may be made by using alfalfa instead of clover. 
Such a one is silage, twenty-five pounds, alfalfa, twelve pounds, 
corn six pounds and wheat bran two pounds. In many sections 
alfalfa is the most commonly fed forage. There is no question 
but that it is one of the very best of dairy feeds. Where alfalfa 
is available but corn silage is not, a balanced ration may be made 
with fifteen pounds of alfalfa, together with all the corn stover 
the cow will eat, in addition to a grain ration of four pounds of 
oats and two of cornmeal. pom a ration which be good 
for milk production in some parts of the country is one pnpene 

of twelve pounds clover, 
ten pounds of corn fodder, 





own ration in roughage. 
The grain ration may be 
balanced by mixing; for 
example, if corn _ oats 
are at hand, equal parts 
by weight. {f oats are not 
obtainable, bran can be 
used in its place. For 
heavy milkers it is often 
advisable to feed oilmeal 
or cottonseed meal. This 
should be mixed with the 
grain and can be given one 
to five or one to six; that 
is, one pound to five 
pounds of grain, or six 
pounds of grain. There is 
an old and pretty safe 
rule of giving one pound 
of grain for every four 
pounds of milk; but the 
animal must be con- 
sidered. A cow which is 
becoming fat and shrink- 
ing in milk will not pay 
for her feed in this ratio. 

There has never been a 
season when dairying has 
been so profitable as it is 


animals will balance their ] 











of wheat bran, 
and three-fourths of cot~ 
ton seed meal. Where 
corn fodder is not to be 
had a good ration is alfalfa 
twenty pounds, corn and 
cob meal, six pounds, cot- 
tonseed meal, two pounds. 

Sometimes timothy is 
the only hay available for 
the roughage. When this 
is the case it is usually 
best to dispose of the 
timothy and buy alfalfa. 
As a rule the alfalfa will 
be relatively little more 
i r ton and the 


we six ds corn, two 
po 


expensive 

feeding value will be much 
higher. In feeding dairy 
cows, just as in feeding 
other animais, a point te 
consider is palatability. A 
variety feeds helps 


much in making a good 
ration from this stand- 
point. Where there is no 


silage, but plenty of man- 








this year, and there has 
never been a time when it 
was so important to know 


Testing ie not a difficult propositien. 
rainy day you will know if you are getting your just duces from the butter- 


maker 


a or sugar beets, the 
ollowing ration will prove 
satisfactory: Mangels 
twenty-five pounds or su- 
gar beets twenty pounds, 


if you run a test oceasionally on a 








your cows, to use good — 
cows and tofeed them well 

on a cheap and good ration. I know there is much eompldint 
about high cost of feeds; but much of this is due to the lack of 
supplying good homegrown feeds which, after all, are the best 
and cheapest. There is no excuse for not having an abundant 
supply of corn silage. It is the cheapest and best of all our 
roughage. 

A man who is buying feed at present prices and supplying 
these as he needs them is without doubt confronted with a 
serious problem; but few cow keepers are required to follow this 
practice. If they have no land they can rent a few acres of corn 
and fill a silo and do this with a profit. Where alfalfa or clover 
hay can be grown, it should be used liberally by the cow keeper. 


corn stover ten pounds, 
clover six pounds, oats, four pounds, cornmeal three pounds, 
wheat bran two pounds, gluten meal one pound. A ration such 
as this even tho it does not contain silage 1s palatable and there- 
fore increases the enjoyment of the cow in her feed, a more im- 
portant point than some have realized. 

Occasionally it may be impossible to get either silage or 3 
leguminous crop. Profitable dairying is very difficult under such 
—s : . me intimated, the dairyman will = oe 
to dispose is hay get a minous crop toreplaceit. 
this is impossible however, a ioe may be made which will 
be found fairly good when it comes to providing the 
nutrients. Mixed hay, twenty pounds, {Continued on page 1 
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4 ce barn of State Institute, Wauwatosa, Wie, 
O. A. Dieman, Architect 
Roofe th Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing 


an Asbestos roof too expensive 


architects and owners of thousands of as- 

bestos roofed industrial plants throughout 
the country, they would get a different idea of 
roofing economy. 

They would find that, although asbestos roof- 
ing costs more at first, it is more economical in 
the end because the first cost is the only cost. 

It is the only “‘once and for all’’ roofing, needs 
no painting and lasts as long as the building. 

For asbestos is a mineral and when you use 
it for roofing either as shingles or in the con- 
venient ready roll form, you put a sfone roof 
on your building. 

The sun’s hot rays, rain, snow, ice or damp- 
ness have no more effect than on the boulders 
in your field. Sparks or burning brands cannot 
ignite it—you have a permanent roof. 

The farmer that considers asbestos roofing 
as expensive is confusing it with composition 
roofings of various types made of perishable 
felts. None of these types can give the “once 
and for all” durability of asbestos, because 
being non-mineral, they are not impervious to 
the disintegrating effects of exposure to weather. 


Fire Safe, of course 

Fire protection is the service for which as- 
bestos is best known. Those fire preventive 
qualities that make it indispensable for theatre 
curtains and insulating materials apply to as- 
bestos roofing, making it the preferred roof 
wherever fire ordinances are in effect. That is 
why the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inec., who 


Be if they could talk to the engineers, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 


10 Factories--Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


classify all building materials in relation to fire 
risk and whose ratings form the standard op 
which all insurance rates are based, give to as- 
bestos the high rating of “Class B”’, equalled 
only by metal, slate or tile. No cheaper ready 
roofing is non-inflammable enough to get suc 

indorsement. 


Asbestos Roofing and Johns-Manville 

For over a quarter of a century Johns-Man- 
ville have been the leaders in the development 
of asbestos products. The ownership. of their 
own asbestos mines give them a tremendous 
advantage in both quality and sustained supply 
of the raw material but, added to that, are 
long years of experience in meeting the require- 
ments of each market to which asbestos can be 
applied. 

So Johns-Manville are experi as roofing 
specialists. Making every kind of roofing, 
even the so-called “rubber type”, they are in & 
position to judge of the relative merits of each, 
and dhsenahe their agents and representatives 
scattered everywhere, can advise helpfully not 
only as to what roofing to apply, but how to 
apply it. For Johns-Manville responsibility 
does not end with the sale of the roofing. A 
Johns-Manville “registered” roof has belnnd it 
the Company’s obligation to see that your com- 
plete pn yermanent satisf action is assured. 

The Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are 
made in various grades of ready roll roofing, 
in shingles, in “built-up” form for flat roofs, or 
corrugated for skeleton frame buildings. 










kind of a roof to invest in. 





Sent promptly on request. 


This Book tells very plainly about ail types of Roofing 


It will prove interesting reading for any farmer who is undecided as to what 


It is an unbiased explanation as to what goes into each kind of roofing from 
the standpoint of a manufacturer who makes all kinds } 

When you have read it, you will be in a better position to decide for your- 
self as to what roof best meets your particular requirements. 

























JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 
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Healthy Dairy 


the milk truck always takes 


a full load. As soon as 
disease creeps in the milk 
yield will show it. Cows 
that do not milk as they 
should are usually suffer- 
ing from a run-down con- 
dition of the vital organs 
of production. Medical 
treatment is needed to re- 
store health and vigor. 

KOW-KURE is the best 
known and most used med- 
icine for treating the “poor 
milker,” Jt is unfailing in 
the prevention or treat- 
ment of Barrenness, Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Bunches, Scouring and Milk 
Fever. It should be kept 
wherever cows are raised 
for profit, KOW-KURE 
comes in 60c and $1.20 
packages at feed dealers’ 
and druggists’, 


Send for f treatise 
“THE HOME COW DocTOR 


Dairy Association Co., Lyndonville, Vt 















The Stover Way 
Makes Feeding Pay 


Write TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET— Learn Why 


There is not the slightest doubt feeding ground 
feed makes better stock and sayes 25% i 


grain. 


STOVER 


FEED MILLS 


Crush corn in the husk, or grind 
any grain economically. A type 
for every need— 4 to 40 h.p. 
” Cap. 3 to 150 bu. per hour. 
Stover Mig. & Co. 

& 2905 Ideal Ave., Freeport, Ill. 
Also Stover Good Enoines, 
Pump Jacks, Samson Wind- 
mills, ete. Est. 1862. Free Cat, 





When the Cows are Stabled 


dirt and filth stick to the flanks and udderand fall 
into the milk pail. 
four weeks, wipe off in a fif 


Clip the parts every three or 
jiffy before milking and 
A Stewart No. 1 Ball 


; 
some MIuUK. 


ing Machine will clip the partsin 5 minutes. 
Also good for clipping horses and mules. 

Lasts a lifetime 
i r’s or send $2 and pay bala 


Price $12.75. Get one from your 
ce on arrival. 
HICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


Cc 
Dept. A 116, 12th Street and Central Avenue, Chicago, ttl. 





Successful Farming guarantees all of its ads. 
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RIGHT WAY TO HANDLE CREAM 


I have noticed that many farmers are 
careless about handling their cream, and 
consequently they often come to market 
with a spoiled product. So much has 
been said about washing, sterilizing and 
drying the utensils, that the importance 
of cleanliness must be understood. There- 
fore I will simply tell how we handle our 
cream. 

We have marketed a lot of cream, and 
have always had a good product. One 
rule which we carefully follow is that of 
cooling the cream as soon as it comes 
from the separator. We have found that 
if cream is allowed to stand warm even 
for an hour it will not produce high grade 
butter. The best way to cool the cream 
is to put it in cold water. We cool ours 
in this way, and keep the can in water all 
the time. Once we tried to cool the 
cream in the refrigerator but the result 
was very unsatisfactory. The refrig- 
erator did not cool the cream fast enough, 
and therefore it soon began souring. 
Water cools faster than air; for this reason 
cream placed in cold water becomes cool 
quicker than that placed in a refrigerator. 

We never keep cream in the cellar, as 
this is not cool enough, especially in sum- 
mer. We have a cooling tank made of 
planks, and into this is pumped water 
from the well. The water is led in 
through pipes near the bottom of the tank, 
and after flowing through the tank, runs 
into the watering trough for the stock. 
Thus fresh water is supplied continually. 
This cooling arrangement is the best that 
we have ever tried, for cream placed in 
the tank keeps in good condition a long 
time. We first used a galvanized iron 
tank, but this was not so satisfactory, as 
the water on warm days heated in it too 
quickly. Iron gets warm sooner than 
wood. ‘Two-inch planks make a good, 
cool tank, but it should not be placed in 
the sun. 

After the cream has been standing in 
water for a while, we stir it carefully, 
make it cool more quickly. Even when 
it is cool, we stir it two or three times a 
day. The cream will then be even, 
smooth flowing and free from lumps. 

Experience shows that it is essential 
to stir the cream every time that a fresh 
quantity is added to a can that has been 
standing for some time. And we know 
it will not do to mix warm and cold 
cream, for such a mixture never produces 
the best butter. As to thickness, we 
want the cream to test from thirty-five 
to forty-five percent butterfat, becaufe 
thinner cream sours more quickly. How- 
ever, it is not good to have the cream too 
thick, for much of it is then lost in the 
skimmilk and on the utensils, when trans- 
ferring from one can to another. 

We haul our cream to market twice a 
week in winter, and three times a week in 
summer. Frequent delivery is necessary 
for cream that has been standing in a 
wurm place even for three days will pro- 
duce butter of an inferior quality. While 
hauling the cream, we keep the cans cov- 
ered with a damp blanket to protect them 
from heat and dust.—C. O., Minn. 


HOW DO YOU FIGHT BACTERIA? 

The production of milk of good keeping 
quality is wholly a matter of dealing with 
the bacteria which begin to multiply in it 
soon after it is drawn from the cow. These 
bacteria feed upon the sugar in the milk. 
As they thrive and multiply lactic acid is 
produced. When a sufficient amount of 
this has accumulated the fluid sours. The 
problem of keeping milk from souring, 
therefore, resolves itself. into one of dealing 
with bacterial life. And this, to the aver- 
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a new 1920 BIRCH SUPER-FOUR and make 
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On Engines 2 to 30 H-P. 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

Kansas ’ Pa. 
1614 Ave. 1614 Empire Bldg. 


















centage of your prof- 


grain. The total loss to 
American farmers every 
year in oats, wheat and 
barley is over $30,000,- 
000. The only method 
known and universally 
recommended to pre- 
vent smut and increase 
your yield is the fore 
maldehyde treatment. The best method of 
applying thig treatment is the 


CUMMER 2x8 SMUT MACHINE 


because it sprays every in uniformly, does not soak 
and injure the seed, and leaves it in condition for sowing 
immediately after treatment. One boy cana operate it. 
Pour grain in hopper, solution in tank, open two valves. 
It works automatically, 
Write for circulars an@ full information 


CUMMER MFG. CO. 
CADILLA 





Dept. 3 C, MICH. 
KELLY- CUTTER and” 


Crindi 
~ sip Grinds alfalfa, 
7\ ee corn fodder, 
», \ coe’ clover hay, 
o= peavine hay, 
sheaf oats, 
kaffir corn and milo 
maize in the head, 
Y eitherseparately or mized 
in varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
out shucks, oats, rye, barley, 
corn and all other grains. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
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age farmer, may well seem a matte quite 
as difficult of satisfactory and under- 
standing accomplishment as removing 
needles from strawstack in the dark. 
\ et eve ry one who hs ndles COWS, be it one 
many, must fight this unseen foe if 
ilk of good keeping quality is to be pro- 
i iced. 
Warfare among men has changed 
ightily from that of former time. So 
so has the warfare against germs in the 
lairy. There was a time when sanitary 


ins and stables were considered to be 
he chief line of defense. Then someone 
a monstrated that it was quite possible 
» produce clean milk of good keeping 
onal lity in stables where neglect was studi- 
ously practiced, in other words, amid sur- 
roundings quite unsanitary. In this and 
other ways the emphasis has been shifted 
little by little, until at the present moment 
it is recognized that the utensils in which 
the milk is handled are unquestionably the 
chief source of bacteria in milk. 

The value of the steam sterilization of 
pails, cans and other articles used in dairy 
work is not to be overestimated. Ordinary 
washing, rinsing and sun drying are good, 
but even when the utmost care is exer- 
cised, they cannot compare with the steam 
jet as a means of keeping bacteria in check. 

Utensils which are clean in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word carry innumerable 

vacteria in seams and corners. They 
aa eontain bacterial food, for it should 
be remembered that these microscopic 


forms of life can exist on microscopic bits 
of food which escape the efforts attending | 


the most careful washing and rinsing. 
When the steam jet is used comparatively 


few bacteria survive its application and 
with proper handling of the cans and 
ther utensils afterwards, the bacterial 


count is surprisingly reduced. 

The installation of steam drying will 
undoubtedly seem a needless expense on 
thousands of farms where only a few cows 
are kept. But this, when one thinks of it, 
was the light in which the separator and 
the milking machine were first viewed. 
We believe as small producers come to 
recognize that steam drying means not 
only better milk but that in many cases 
it also means less work for the “women 
folks’ at the house, when such tasks fall 
upon them, that the installation of modern 
steam room equipment will become more 
common on the smaller farms.—O. C., Ill. 

SUNFLOWERS FOR SILAGE 

I have read of using sunflowers for 
ensilage and would like your opinion on 
this matter. 
the altitude too high to raise corn and if 
I could ensile sunflowers, I would put up 
a silo for this purpose.—T. H., Colo. 

We know of no experime nts conducted 
in this country to determine the value of 
sunflowers for silage. A rather extensive 
experiment was carried on in New Zealand 
and if results obtained there are applicable 
to this country, it would seem that sun- 
flower silage is a practical thing. In the 
experiment noted, the seed was planted 
at the rate of 20 pounds per acre, in rows 
28 inches apart and the plants were given 
a cultivation similar to corn. Part of the 
green sunflowers were fed to supplement 
the pasture and the cows daily consumed 
from 40 to 90 pounds of the feed per head; 
the milk flow was maintained and no 
harmful results noted. Before feeding, 
the stalks were run thru a feed cutter. 

On the suaflower silage experiment, 
good results were obtained. A cow used 
thirty-five to forty pounds of silage daily 
and it acted in practically the same way 
as corn silage does here. There was no 
noticeable flavor in the milk and no ob- 
jectionable feature in the use of the sun- 
flower silage in any way. Of course, we 

vould not care to recommend this crop, 
where something else of a more satisfactory 
nature could be raised. This would be 


ap excellent thing for one of the western | 


experiment stations to take up. 


The season is too short and | 
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A 30 Day GALLOWAY OFFER! 





2 Twenty years ago, I was down on a farm in Tama 
County, Iowa, milking cows and teaching calves to drink skim milk 
ra — ofapail. From that time I have had a wide and varied experi- 

nce in agricultural ang industrial lines, 

We have made mongwendertal oltere through Third, because our factory experts have the 
the farm papers and over 800,000 satisfied cus- equipment and the production of the new Gal- 
tomers have profited as a result of these bar- | loway Sanitary Separator down to the finest 
gains, but I can say truthfally and without hesi- | point of mechanical perfection in every detail 

tion that this special cream separator offer | All parts are made on dies and jigs standard- 
we are making here is positively biggestand | ized and alike turned out by the thousands on 
best we have ever made, the most modern automatic machinery, every 

But there's a reason for it. part interchangeable, insuring great efficiency 

First, because we have added $1,000,000 new | in production and a separator as good as human 
capital to our com 7 which has enabled us to | brains, mechanical skill and ripened experi- 
increase our production so we can make 15 | ence can make it. 

For these reasons and because we sell direct 
—straight from our factory to you, which aug 
man can see enables us to cut the price right 
down to bed rock, and save a lot of money in 
one a ft ap even in these days of prot- 
teering and high prices. 

That’s why I personally want you to answer 
this ad today so you can get our 1920 catalog 
and make your own comparisons with any other 
separator offered you from catalog or store. I 
invite you, at our expense, to compare the new 
1920 Galloway Sanitary Separator in price, 
design, finish, simplicity, mechanical construc- 
tion and close skimming efficiency with any 
other separator sold by anybody any way at any 
price and we will leave it entirely up to you at 
our risk to be the judge. 


As n A Grccamae 
Sold Direct from Factory 


This plan saves you the difference between my price and the 
price of the high-priced separators. I cut out all waste and sell 
you atthe rock bottom factory price, You get your new Galloway 
Sanitary right fresh from my factory floor. You buy in the most 
economical way—the modern way of doing business, 


Skims Close In Cold or Warm Weather 


This new 1920 Separator is not just a warm weather skimmer. But 
when yorr cows are on dry feed this New Sanitary Model will skim justas 
close as when the cows are pasturing. In any weather your separator 
should always skim up to rated —s and particularly in the spring 
and summer, when the grass is green and tie milk flow is heavy, you w 
a Separator like the Galloway. Then time counts. A few minutes saved 
in the morning and evening mean justthat much more time in the fields. 


Trial Test for 180 Milkings 


Use and test one for 80 days. Note ite strong, sanitary to. »; Tank 
of pressed steel; Heavy tinware; Sanitary bow]; Discs sepa: ite from 
each other for washin, Takes only a few of them to skim a lot of 
milk. Cream pail she { and bowl vise combined —_ hinge for lower, 
ing. High crank shaft (just 60 revolutions per minute). Oil bath 
and sanitary drip pan. 4good sizes : 875, 500, 750, 950 Ib. capacities. 


Miowte Free Book 


Now for 


Send coupon for Galloway's big new Separator 
Book and low 80 day price offer. See how much 
you save when uy at this sale direct from 

Galloway. Send coupon today. 


WM, GALLOWAY, Pres. 


The William Galloway Co. 
83 Galloway Station, 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


MAIL THIS! 


M. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


The wm. Galloway Co. 
83 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Please send me your 1920 Separator Book and low price 
of your 30 day offer. 


cream separators where we used to make only 
one. 

Second, because the Cream Separator is one 
of our specialties. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CLEANLINESS 


And the Changes It Has Brought About In Dairy Farming 





URING the past two years, of 

eighteen local outbreaks of 

typhoid fever in different parts 
of Massachusetts investigated under 
my direction, fourteen were traced to 
milk,” says Harrington in the New 
York Medical Journal. Before I go 
any further in a discussion of typhoid 
let me just briefly review the past fifty 
years. 

You older men can recall the type of 
cow that came with the pioneers from 
the eastern states to the middle west. 
The steers were used for oxen and the 
cows were of a type that had very long 
shaggy coats in winter for they were 
poorly housed, and their udders were so 
small they were lost in the long hair. 
Winter milking was practically un- 
known so it didn’t matter much if the 
cows lay in filth. They were a rough 
and ready class of cows that could 
forage over the prairies or in the forests 
and run like deer if they had to. 








not have to be taken apart and thoroly 
washed before use again. ‘During cold 
weather just run a little cold water in 
after the milk has gone thru and rinse 
it out. A good washing every two or 
days is sufficient,” they said. 
While the separators were a great im- 
provement over the gravity system of 
skimming the milk and cream, the 
early days of separator skimming were 
not first class simply because the 
separator was not washed after each 
skimming. And it took some little time 
for the farmers to learn that they must 
not mix the warm cream of one skim- 
ming with the cold cream of the skim- 
ming before. They must let each cool 
before putting together for either ship- 
ping to market, to creamery or for but- 
termaking at home. 
When city health officials began to 
tell the milk producers about the dan- 
r in filthy milk, and began to demand 
y law thet the farmers keep their cows 
and their barns clean, and see to it that 





When they freshened in the spring 
they were milked out in the open and 
ran at large, thus keeping clean. The milk was set in crocks or 
pans in the spring house or cool cellar. The empty milk crocks 
or pans were set out in the sunshine on a shelf along the house. 
Nature took care of the disease germs. Milk was not sold in 
those days. Everybody had a cow who wanted milk and cream, 
so if the cowkeeper or the housekeeper was inclined to be care- 
less about cleanliness nobody but the family consuming the cow 
jproducts had to suffer for it. 

Population increased. The villages became towns and some 
jof the towns became cities. Keeping a cow was not convenient 
or profitable. The urbanites had to buy of the ruralites or go 
without. The size of the herds increased and the milking be- 
Lame quite a chore. 

As the demand for dairy products grew the cows were bred 
Ro better production and a more constant year-in and year-out 
supply. The old warm straw sheds gave way to the cold wooden 
barn and the cows nearly stood on 


A cow appreciates a grooming as much as a horse. 


the well water used in washing the milk 
utensils be absolutely pure, then there 
was @ new era in dairy farming. They who had to clean up 
declared they were being persecuted, but in every lawsuit they 
learned a few facts about the relation of bacteria in milk and 
well water to the health of babies and consumers ia the cities. 
The bank of frozen manure behind the cows disappeared. The 
barns were made warm and sanitary, with proper ventilati 
to insure healthy cows. The long haired cows became slee 
short hairedcows with great udders that must be kept clipped of 
all long hair, tails clipped, udders and belly and tail wiped free 
of all loose dirt before milking, and the clothes and hands of the 
milker must be clean. The milking machine has largely taken 
the place it has in the dairy barn | oom it has been made a 
clean contrivance. Had it failed in this respect it would not 
have stood the test of health officers sent out by the cities that 
buy the milk. Disinfectants, cleansing powders, sterilizers and 
modern bottling machinery has done wonders in making the 
milk safe for city use under pres- 
ent day conditions. Certified 





their heads before the manure 
thawed out so it could be hauled 
out. The slant was the wrong 
way and the cows were very filthy. 
Filth is the father of disease 
mother too for that matter. 

That’s where the milk buyers 
began to get more than they paid 
for! Ooie! but some of the milk 
had a very decided coffee color at 
the bottom of the glass when it 
settled! The strainer only caught 
the coarse bedding and chunks 
the pioneers didn't even have a 
strainer. The city fellows did not 
all have gardens. They had no 
use for the fertilizer—not at milk 
prices! 

So there was an era of filthy 
and very poor dairy products. 
The sweet country butter became 
a very rancid and poor product. 
The fresh sweet milk began to be a 
night or a day old before delivered 
to the buyer. And the old spring 
couldn’t keep the big cans as cool 
as it did the one milk crock. The 
milk was kept too long in winter 
and carelessness crept in because 
it didnot soreadily souras in sum- 
mer. But the cream got bitter 
because of bacterial growths that 
progressed at low temperatures, so 
the winter butter was no better 





milk is a possibility, while pas- 
teurized milk is a necessity. 

He who would neglect any one 
of these points is not able to turn 
out a safe and acceptable dairy 
product. There are those who 
even now with all the enlighten- 
ment of this day and do not 
keep the right kind of cow, or 
do not provide the right kind of 
barn, or do not have pure well 
water, or do not keep sail utensils 
absolutely clean. They are 
enemies of society if they put their 
milk, cream, or butter upon the 
market. It is this class that 
compels cities to enact stringent 
rules which are onerous to those 
who need no such watching. 


WHEY FOR CALVES 

Is whey a desirable feed for 
young calves in place of skim- 
milk or whole milk?—H. M., 
Kans. 

Whey as a rule is not to 
be recommended for calf feeding. 
The reason for this is that it is 
easily fermented and would be 
likely to cause digestive disturb- 
ances. If butter or cheese from 
which the whey is taken is made 
on the farm or if the cheese fac- 











than the summer butter even if it 


was harder in texture because of An enclosed room for the milk cans. It prevents con- 
tamination while pouring from pail to can. 


natural cold. The cream and the 
milk were scarcely fit for use in 
spite of the fact that they were not sour. The washing of the 
milk utensils and the separator was sadly neglected in most cases 
because they didn’t sour. Just as if souring were the worst 
thing that could happen! Souring spoils milk for some purposes 
but sour milk is not unhealthy, while bitter milk and sweet 
milk may be decidedly dangerous. 

The early separator sales agents can be blamed for many 
years of very careless practices in dairying. They told the farm- 
ers, who were looking for a snap anyway, that the separator did 


tory is close enough so that the 
whey ean be sterilized at once 
and used in a short time, it may 
be obtained in a sweet unfer- 
mented condition and be suitable for a calf feed. The 
average composition of whey shows it to be very much lower than 
skimmilk in proteids. : : 

As a rule it contains a little more fat than skimmilk and 
the sugar content is a trifle higher. If it is used, the deficiency 
in proteids should be made up by the use of grain or other 
concentrates. Oilmeal mgnes for this purpose since it is —_ 
in the necessary protein. e-half pound of oilmeal may 
mixéd with a gallon of sweet warm whey and fed in that form. 
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It pays to put up 
Armco Iron Wire Fences 


Ho long will a common wire fence lasts? It is doubt- 
ful whether it will last long enough to make putting 
it up a real economy. 

But there’s a kind of wire fence that will face the weather for 
many years, a pure iron wire with a superior galvanized coating. 


That kind of fence is made of Armco Iron. And it is a real 
economy fence, because its resistance to rust means unusually long 
life and freedom from repairs. Andits purity and uniformity makes 
the galvanized coating on the wire hold fast. 


Armco Iron resists rust, because ofits purity. Itis a well known 


fact that impurities in ordinary fence wire cause it to rust. Also 
in the manufacture of iron and steel certain gases are produced 
which if not eliminated will increase the tendency to rust. These 


zases are eliminated from Armco Iron. 

The Page Steel and Wire Company, Monessen, Pa., are manu- 
acturers of a complete line of fence wire products made of Armco 
‘ron. Write them for full particulars. 


OTHER FARM USES OF ARMCO IRON 


Cattle on the well-kept farm are not only enclosed and protect- 
ed by Armco Iron fences, but they also drink from Armco I ron wa- 
ter-tanks. They are housed in barns with lightning-defying, fire- 
proof Armco Iron roofs and sidings and their silage is kept fresh, 
pure and sweet in air-tight Armco Iron silos. They feed from 
Armco Iron grain-bins. 

These and a wide variety of other Armco Iron products for farm 
efficiency and economy are fully described in our free Bulletin. 
‘Armco Iron on the Farm,” which also gives the names and ad- 
dresses of the manufacturers. Send for it, using coupon below. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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RESISTS RUST 


The trade-mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that 
products bearing that mark 
are manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany with the skill, intelll- 
gence, and fidelity associa- 
ted with its products, and 
hence can be depended up- 


on to possess in the highest 
degree the merit claimed for 
them. The trade - mark 
ARMCO Is registered tn the 
U. 8. Patent office. 











Town and State 












The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Dept. 290, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me your free bulletin, “Armco Iron 
on the Farm,” which describes in detail Armco 
lron rust-resisting products. 


Na me 


Street or R. F. D. No 
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SILAGE FEEDING 

The longer I feed silage the longer | 
wonder how so many farmers can aflord 
to get along without it. When I go out 
into the silo on a cold wintry morning and 
throw the cover off the top of the silage 
and it comes out so warm and steamy and 
green just like a condensed summer 
~~ I feel that I would almost !ike to 

> a steer or a cow to try it for breakfast. 
And my, how they do like it. I have tried 
to bait my steers this winter with corn 
fodder in the bundles so they would stay 
away from the silage rack but it is of no 
use. They want that fresh silage and they 
cannot be fooled with old dry fodder. 

The palatability of silage is certainly 
one of the reasons why it is 30 good for 
stock. If anyone likes what he eats there 
will be more satisfaction from it than 
otherwise. If I had to stuff something 
down my gullet that 1 knew I must eat 
just for the sake of keeping up my 
strength, there are a good many times I'd 
rather not eat. How about you? 

I’m rather sure that the bigger the 
farmer the less he appreciates the use of a 
silo. By the big farmer I mean the man 
who handies a good many acres of land 
The man who has from sixty acres down 


is the one who can most quickly see the | 


lifference in favor of this sort of feed. I 
have fifty acres and I have one small silo 
This year I expect to have another one 
{ cannot see how I can afford to get along 
without it. I cannot see how I can other- 
wise cause my land to produce more to 
the acre more cheaply or quickly than it 
now does. 

Let me tell you what my first year’s 
feeding showed me. It took four acres 
of corn for silage the first year. It didn’t 
fill the silo. Two of these acres were gt od 
and two were just fair corn. I fed out 
seven six hundred pound steers and two 
cows besides giving 2 little to three 
brood sows, some to the chickens, and a 
xeck or so to the farm team each day. 
Now if you will stop to figure on the| 
“acre of corn to a steer” that we usually 
figure on you'll see what a silo meant to 
me. I could put about a third more silage | 
in that silo now because it is ready for the 
job and I know about it. So I must have 
more room for silage. I cannot afford not 
to have it. 

I have figured out pretty closely the 
cost of putting the corn in the silo and | 
cannot see much difference on an aver- 
age over the cutting, shocking, husking| 
cribbing, and the caring for the fodder. 
We have a cutter owned by four neighbors | 
and this helps us to cut down on our har- | 
vesting cost a little bit. 

But when it comes to these cold winter | 
days I like to crawl up into a silo for the | 
steerfeedinsteadof haulingitoutof asnow 
bank. It may not be much advantage | 
financially unless one gets sick but its a 
whole lot of comfort—and I like comfort 
in the winter.—E. R., Ohio. 


DEVELOPING A PUREBRED HERD 

Fine herds of stock from one small 
calf can grow. That is similar to the 
statement about oaks and acorns, and 
practical experiences of many farmers 
prove that it is true. At the Michigan | 
Agricultural College there is a herd, of | 
fourteen purebred hereford cows which are | 
all direct descendants of one cow pur- 
chased in 1910 for $150. 

A farmer looking backward ten years 
finds that it like a short time 
When he looks ahead ten years it seems 
like a wonderfully long span of time in 
which he can accomplish many things. | 
But to develop the farming business takes 
time. The purebred herd of cattle es- 
tablished now with one animal may mean 
that the farmer will be well established in 
ten years or less 

The value of purebred beef cattle was 
brought to our attention by a visit with a 
livestock buyer in our vicinity. He had 


seems 
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WHY 


E LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
ARE BEST 


_ There’s a reason for everything, and surely one for 
the superiority of DE LAVAL separators. 

The DE LAVAL was the first continuous discharge centrifugal cream 

separator. Invented in 1878, it has led ever since. The great DE LA- 


VAL shops in both America and Europe are devoted solely to the 
production of centrifugal separating and clarifying machines. 


—> 














Large staffs of DE LAVAL experimenta! anddevelopmental engineers, 
in both America and Europe, constantly devote their time, skill and 
knowledge to the further improvement of the DE LAVAL Cream 
Separator. 


Every single step of cream separator advancement, 
for forty years, has been DE LAVAL conceived or 
developed. 


Cn the other hand, practically every feature of construction ever used 
in any other cream separator has been one that run-out DE LAVAL 
patents left free. Such features have then always been out of date in the 
later improved DE LAVAL construction, and 
most of them were never quite good enough to 


have been actually used in DE LAVAL con- 


struction at all. 








It might aptly be said that 
DE LAVAL has forgotten more 
about cream separators than its 
imitators and would-be competi- 
tors ever knew. 


And then it must be remembered 
that the cream separator, with its 
necessarily hign revolving speed, 
great capacity, ease of operation, 
simplicity and durability, is a very 
difficult machine to build right, 
and can only be built right with 
long experience, highly skilled em- 
ployes and a vast amount of 
special equipment. Hence there's 
nothing strange about the fact of 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator su- 
periority. 


SEPARATOR CO. 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





C] 


THE DE 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





LAVAL 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 




















{TREAT Your . 
Own Herd for Abortion 
Stop Losing Calves! You can 
wipe abortion out of your 
herd and keep it out. 












Send for Free copy of the 
Cattle Specialist with questions 


own cattle at small expense. Write 


Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co. 























and answers pertaining to Abortion in Cows. 
Answers every question, Tells how to treat your 


11 Grand Ave. 
esha, Wis, 














just come from & farm where they raised 
purebred shorthorns. He had purehased 
all of their surplus beef cattle for the 
dealers who depended upon him for their 
Christmas beef. The price was higher 
than he could offer the neighbors with 
rade stock. In s; ‘te of the higher — 
fe was glad to get the well developed 
purebreds and did not have enough in- 
terest in the herds of poor grades even 
to care whether he handled them or not. 
This breeder of purebred shorthorns has 
a sale every year, and buyers have often 
come from a long distance to purchase his 
surplus breeding stock at a premium. His 
land grows no better corn or clover than 
the farms of some of his neighbors. And 
he works no harder in caring for his stock. 
Purebred cattle are in demand however, 
beeause they are proving the most 
profitable and many of the fine herds ten 
years from now will be in the hands of 
men who started them this year in a small 
and inexpensive way.—R. G. K., Mich. 


THE THIRD THAT MAKES THE 
MILK. 


Continued from page 130 
oats three pounds, corn, three pounds 
wheat screenings two pounds, and linseed 
oilmeal two pounds. In this ration you 
will get approximately the correct nutri- 
ents, but the palatability is not the best, 
and therefore it is doubtful if the digesti- 
bility is as good, either. 
_ In handling feeds and doing the feeding 
itself, constant regularity should be 
employed, just as in milking. It is best 
not to feed at the time of milking. There 
is danger of bacterial contamination of 
the and a failure of the cow to let 
down her milk properly in case the feeding 
is at milking time. The hay or grain may 
be given sometime before or after milking 
to best advantage. Itisa goodidea to feed 
the hay a while before. milking. While 
| waiting for the cows to finish the hay they 
— be groomed, after which they may be 
ed. After milking the grain may be 
fed, and then the silage. However, regu- 
larity is more important than the order of 
feeding. 

Our city cousins have been doing a good 
deal of complaining about high prices for 
milk and butter, but they have been in- 
vited to come out and milk the cows if the 
prices did not suit. This in a way, has 
answered their complaint; but there is 
another side to this controversy. Our city 
cousins have a right to complain if we are 
using poor unprofitable cows in the dairy, 
and if we do not avail ourselves of the 
egonomic advantages of the silo and other 
well-established and well-known economic 
methods. A man who is trying to milk 
beef cattle and buying farm grown feeds 
from week to week at the prevailing high 
retail price, ismore to be criticised than the 
manufacturer who is selling his commodity 
at lofty prices; in other simple words, 
present times demand that we use up-to- 
date, progressive methods in our produe- 
tion. 

As to the feeding of dairy cows, the 
only profitable kind is liberal feeding. 
The man who would save on the feed 
cheats himself. Every cow requires every 
day a maintenance ration which on the 
average is about two-thirds of what she 
will eat. If we cpeive her of the other 
one-third we supply with only a livin 
food, which means, nothing for milk. A 
good cow thus treated will continue to milk 
and grow thin and eventually go dry, for 
life preservation is the first order. en 
the patt where we obtain our profit is this 
extra one-third. He who would economize 
by scrimping in feeding will lose not only 
the two-thirds ration, buf also his time and 
interest on his investment, beside damag- 
ing his milking herd. Give great eare to 
supplying all requirements to the cow, 

y during the winter months. 


Get rid of the mites and lice if you would 





be a real success as a poultry raiser. 
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PHELPS 


Mr. Adolph Horst, Eldridge, fowa, does 
every chore on his farm (outside of 
tractor jobs) with his “‘PHELPS’’—and 
has more than enough electric lights. 


a 


fa 








mm a ee 8 





Write for “PHELPS Facts 


Know How Much Work a Power and 
Light Plant Should Do to Pay for 





Itself in One Year or Less 


Here is the one right size plant for farm power, farm light 
use. Not too small to be useless for power. Not too large to 


be expensive. 


1,500 watt (134kw.) generator pulls a deep well pump in the yards 


milking machines in the barn, feed grinder in the granary, and a dozen 
labor saving machines in the house. 

31% hp. belt pulley drives a line shaft loaded with belt machines 
—heavy churn; separator, washing machine; work bench and others. 


On top of all this the “PHELPS” stores reserve electric porver in 
oversize 16-cell battery for use when plant is idle—and— 


Gives 100 FIFTEEN WATT bright, steady; safe electric lights. 


In all the World None So Simple 


An te the “PHELPS” successfully. No electrical 
or oe Bee oot cilles senieed. Built on only tested. accepted, stand- 
ard engineering princip ot one single thing in PHELPS 


that any man or boy cannot understand. Put in water, gas and oil. 
Get years and years of steady service. 


“PHELPS Farm POWER Farm LIGHT™ starts itself, runs itself, 
stops itself. Uses kerosene or gasoli One piace to oil. Needs 
least attention. This steady, sturdy, heavy duty type plant pays for 
itself in one year or less in labor saved. Its price is a surprise for a 

t that pulls a line shaft, drives motors, charges batteries 
fesliiudin coca the same time. 


postal. Know how much the wonderful “PHELPS” 
a= Get all the FACTS, catalog and price NOW. 


PHELPS LIGHT & POWER C0., Dept. s Rock Island, fil. 


Phelps £27 Plants 
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“2 DOWN: 





Top of 

Mille Tank is 
waist high— 
easy to fill 


Milk and 
cream spouts 
are open— 
easy to clean 


-—* 


One piece alumi- 
aum skimming 
device is very 
tasy to Clean 


7) 


All shafts are 
vertical and run, 
on “frictionless” 
pivot ball bearings 
making the 

New Butterfly 

the lightest run- 
aing of all 


ps | 
New Butterfly 


Cream Separators 
are now in use 


Ten of His Neighbors Have Bought 
the New Butterfly 


We can recommend the Butterfly in every w 
and I can recall the names of ten who have 
since | have this one. About a month ago I had 
r= catalog sent to two other parties, and they 
have ordered. Yours truly, 
BERT L. VICKERY, Minooka, Ill. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 
2101 Marshall Bivd., Chicage, fil. 


i Gentlemen:—Without obligation on my part, please 
mail me your FREE Catalog Folder and full par- 
ticulars regarding your special easy payment offer 
on the New Butterfly Cream Separator. 


to 
extras. Prices we quote inclu 


eee. © (art COR as hg 


You can now 


an =< 4 


New Butterfly Cream 
need 


direct from our factory: me only $2 
down and ona whereby it will earn 
itsown cost more before you pay. 
You won't feel the cost at all. Our low 
prices will — you. For example: 


s the No. *- g Junior, a 


wee do r tage 


You ae 
ce on ae terms a 
no interest 
. No 
e every- 


thing. We also make 4 larger sizesof the 


=Butterfly 


to our big 800 Ib. capacity ma- 

“chine sh shown here—all sold at simi- 

lar low tp ay our liberal terms 

dng ad. own and more thana 

y. Every machine guar- 

— a lifetime against defects 
in materiale and wo 


30 a Trial 


its own cost ~~ more a you pay. 
Try it alongside of any separator you 
wish. Keep it if If not you can 
return it at our expense and we will refund your 
$2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways. 


Why not get one of these big labor-saving, 
money-making while you have the 
opportunity to do so on this liberal self-earning 
plan? Let us send you our big, new, illustrated 
catalog folder showing all the machines we make 
and quoting lowest factory prices and easy 

ment terms. We will also mail you a book of 
letters from owners telling how the New Butter- 
fly is helping them make ag high as $100 a year 
extra profit from their cows. Sending coupon 
does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


ALBAUGH.- DOVER CO. 
2101 Marshall Bivd.,  GHICAGO, ILL 
































TWENTY ONE YEAR OLD COW 
MAKES RECORD 

All dairymen ey ane of their 
chosen breed, pay their homage to Lenetta 
the twenty-one year old ayrshire cow; 
en ye te rT Ee 
record amounting to 11,138 pounds of 
milk, 374.73 pounds of fat. This is only 
an ordi record for a cow at her best 
producing age but it is a world record at 
the of twenty-one years. No animal of 
any breed has ever equaled that record 
officially before. 

Lenetta was born on A 16, 1898. 
As a fourteen year old, she officially tested 
13,248 pounds of milk, 465.74 pounds of 
fat. ve —— made after she — 
fourteen age each average 11,- 
672 pounds of milk, 397.36 pounds of fat. 
She has been a uniform consistent pro- 
ducer, the last record being very close to 
the average for previous years. In spite 
of her age, she has been and is still a 


CowjLbs. of Mi 


regular breeder, a strong and vignsous 
constitution a to be capable of 
wed wak for quite a few 


continuing the 
years to come. 

Cows of this type are the kind which are 
the backbone of the dairy industry and 
which make dairying profitable. Some 
cows have produced their best records as 
old as ten or eleven years, but most of 
them do their best even earlier than that. 
Occasionally, a cow will continue to breed 
until she is sixteen or eighteen years of 
age, but these are exceptions. Many 
experiments indicate that the cows best 
producing years are up to seven or eight 
years of age, after which as a general rule, 
they will gradually decrease in milk flow 
and producing power. ‘The richness of 
milk remains practically constant with 
a slight decrease in percentage of butter- 
fat after the third or fourth milking period. 


EASY COST RECORDS FOR DAIRY 
HERDS 


We had a dairy herd which was t- 
able. There wasn’t any doubt of it be- 
eause our records, as they were, 
proved that the total return was larger 
than the total cost. However, it was a 
long time before we discovered that we 
should have been making more money. 
In other words, we did not know which 
were the profitable animals in our herd. 

Finally we installed a plan of records 
which worked so well for us that it has 
Deen ted by many farmers in our dis- 
trict. e always hated, and do yet, 
lengthy systems of accounting. In our 
dairy we wanted to keep a record for each 
cew which would not become an i 
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accounts and systems, but we were too 

busy to keep them up. At last we made 

up a simple form of our own and hung it 

near the scales in the cow barn. This can- 

venient form of Daily Milk Record is 
wh here: 

If a farmer cannot conveniently keep 
the daily record, he ean weigh and sample 
the milk from each cow twice a day for 
three days of each month. For instance, 
samples may be taken on the first, tenth, 
and twentieth of each month, thus givi 
only six milk weighings on the milk reco 
sheet for one month. By taking the aver- 
age of these milkings, the amount pro 
duced daily by each cow is found. This 
figure multiphed by the number of days 
in the month, gi 


ves the monthly total. 
The three Es, which have been pre- 


served by the aid of a preservative tablet, 





can be tested at one time with a Babcock 
machine which shows the percent of 
butterfat. Next he can ae the num- 
ber of pounds of milk produced by a cer- 
tain cow by the Babcock test, and the 
result is the number of pounds of butterfat 
for that cow. 

We used the Daily Milk Record because 
the results it sho were accurate and far 
better than the three-day test each month. 
At the end of the month, we made up a 
Test Record sheet which looked like this: 





- Fat - @ t 


22. 


“How do you find the cost of the fead?” 
someone asks. 

It is n to find out, either by 
careful estimate or by a feed record, how 
much feed was consumed by the nine 





cows. Compute the value of the feed as 
follows: 
Dairy Feed Record (April, 1919) 

Hay 3600 Ibs. at $17.00 per ton......... $ 30.60 
Bran 1400 Ibs. at 55.00 per ton........ 38.50 
Shortae 650 Ibs. at G2.00........ccccece 20.15 
Kale 7000 lbs. at 65.50 per ton........ 19.25 

Total for month of April......... o+e+-$108.50 


There were nine cows in the herd, there- 
fore the cost of food cow would be 
$12.06, which is $108.50 divided by nine. 
As soon as the Cost of Feed column is 
filled in, the net profit on each cow can be 
computed. 

From the Test Record it is easy to pick 
out the profitable cows. The record will 
probably give the user many surprises— 
your pet cow may loom up as your least 
profitable investment. After you have 
recovered from the shock, get busy and 
remedy the cause of the less. As soon as 


Record, but the results obtained will repay 
you 3 oer times for the time spent.— 


You will always be protected by our 
guarantee if you answer advertisements in 
Successful Farming instead of other pub- 


lications. ——_ 

7? a supply of postal cards handy 
and when you are interested in an adver- 
tisement in Successful Farming, answer it 
before you forget it. In this way you will 
agourmulate valuable information about 





able burden. We tried several kinds of 




























M Money 
Sawing Loubae 


Farm-lumbering offers a way to keep 
your teams, your tractor or fartn engine 
and yourself busy at profitable work 
in winter. Every ot holds money- 
ing possibilities for the owner of a 
rtable saw mill. 
ithout previous experience, you can 
saw your woodlot trees into valuable 
lumber with an “American” Portable 
Saw Mill and saw for your neighbors 
at good prices per th . Lumber 
is in big demand and brings high prices. 
Ten 16-foot logs 14 inches thick make 
1000 feet. You can saw 2500 to 5000 
feetaday, accordingto power. Get the 
dollars out of those trees with the still 
better“‘American™ Portable Saw Mill, 
improved by war experience. The dis- 
tinguished service rendered by 2000 
“American”’ mills and wood-working machines 
won a Certificate of Merit from the War De- 
partment. 
Send for Free Illustrated War 
Book and Catalog 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main St., Hackettstown, N 

































1380 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 


American 


PORTABLE 


aw Mill | 
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the Babcock tests have been made, it will |] wien 
not take two hours to fill in the Test pat gD 























things you need. 


. - ‘or comtract. 
ai. v7... +... Di.1__.® Write for free sample 
De You Take Pictures? ¥°%<.'%, 7s sompl 
showing how to make better pictures and earn money, 
American Photography ,264 Pepe Bidg.,Boston,Mase 
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FARM RECORDS PROFITABLE 
Systematic record keeping is one of th¢ 
business methods the application of whic 
to dairying on the Roseman farm ha 
paid good dividends on the investment 

One day a field man with the weste 
dairy division of the Department o 
\griculture called at the ranch and began 
to talk cow testing. He demonstrated the 
Babcock test and showed how to enter 
the monthly milk weights, test, returns, 
cost of feed, and profits of each cow in a 
little herd record book. Dating from this 
every cow’s milk was weighed each day 
and tested once a month, an accurate 
feed record was kept and the profits of 
each animal computed. One whole page 
vf the herd record book was devoted to 
each animal and every month ali this 
data was entered for each cow. 

By this means the Roseman herd was 
scientifically weeded out and the standard 
by which every cow stood or fell was the 
imount of her cash balance at the end of 
the year. No cow that failed to produce 
$60 profit per year was allowed to remain 
in the herd The highest profit made by 
any one cow was $110 and this was ex- 
clusive of a heifer calf which was valued 
it $50. 

In addition to the value received from 
a higher herd average of production, 
record keeping paid the Rosemans in 
another and more striking way. 

There were sons in the family who 
wanted an agricultural education and 
when the boys were ready for college it 
was decided to disperse the dairy herd 
ind move to a college town. In order to 
make the cows bring what they were 
worth it was necessary to get a knowledge 
f their actual producing ability before 
the buyers. To do this most effectively 
Mr. Roseman purchased a quantity of 
white sign canvas and cut it in pieces 
about one yard square. On each one 
ff these sheets the name and yearly 
record by months of one of the cows was 
transferred from the herd record book in 
large black lettering. ‘The records were 
ill numbered and on sale day every cow 
was numbered to correspond with her 
record and all these canvas record sheets 
were nailed up on the barn just outside 
where the cows were stanchioned. Buy- 
‘rs picked out their choice of cows, then 
went to the sale ring, and in sight of the 
records bought the animals according to 
heir merits. The herd was one of grades 
and it was in the days before the war 
when cows were not so high as at present 
ut they sold for an average of $99 per 
1ead 

“Putting the herd records on display 
nereased the sale average by about $25 
ver what it would have been had the 
yuyers not been acquainted with the 
ability of the cows,” says Mr. Roseman. 
Record keeping has paid us well and it 
vill do the same for others.”-—A. C. K. 





THORO MILKING PAYS 

Cows must be milked carefully and 
leanly. That is why the labor problem on 
he dairy farm is so serious. The hired 
nan or unskilled laborer who stops milk- 
ng before the udder is empty begins to 
Iry up the cow and thus causes great 
inancial loss to the owner. Boys without 
strong hands may tire before finishing the 
nilking of a cow and leave her without the 
armer knowing about it. If the hired 
nen change frequently it is difficult to tell 
vho is responsible for this type of careless- 
1eSS 

Speak gently to the cows before starting 
o milk. Then start slowly and gradually 
nerease to a moderate speed. Neither 
‘ast nor slow milking is the most satisfac- 
ory but a point half way between brings 
he best results. We believe it pays to 
nilk before feeding or cleaning the stables 
‘ows that have not learned to eat at milk- 





ng time do not expect their feed then and 
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Gray sole 
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Tire-Tread 
Soles for milee 
of wear 
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Miles of 
Wear for All 
the Family 


Real tire-tread soles—best quality 
fabric and rubber uppers—all com- 
pacted into one solid article (which 
cannot leak or separate) by the or: 
iginal Hood pressure process—im- 
proved and perfected during 
eleven years of operation. 


Footwear not only built like a Hood 
Tire but wearing like one. Just 
as quality of material compacted 
by pressure puts miles of service 
into a Hood Tire, so does quality 
of material compacted by the 
Hood pressure process put extra 
weeks and months of wear inte 
Hood gray-sole footwear. 


Ask at your dealer for the gray 


sole and yellow label, the sign of 
Hood “Excel” products. 


You can purchase extra wear for 
all the family at little more cost 
and the service and satisfaction 
obtained will make you buy again 


| 
ore WATERTOWN, MASS. 

















they will stand quietly until the work is 
finished. Both feeding and cleaning of the 
stables stirs up dust which may fall into 
the milk. 

Cows will stand better when we 
always milked in the same order. ey 


learn to expect their turn and are less 
nervous. Milking at the same hour hoth 
morning and night is advisable. Some- 
times at harvest time the hour may vary a 
little but the best results come when the 
milking is done at the regular time. 

Milk pails and all dairy utensils need 
careful scalding and sunning. This is 
essential to the production of clean milk. 
Other faetors are clean hands and clothes 
for the milker, a deep clean straw beddi 
for the cows and stables that are ventila 
and disinfected both by the sunlight and 
commercial disinfectants.—R. K. 


SIDELIGHTS ON SEED SITUATION 
Continued from page 16 
iealer I have been quoting, “was probably 
the shortest ever known, even harder hit 
than alfalfa. Timothy seems to be one of 
the few that came thru with a good pro- 
duction*of seed. They had a good crop of 
lover seed in Wisconsin and farmers thru 
much of the middle west depend on that. 
lowa and Nebraska had very little this 
year. In Milwaukee, the market for Wis- 
consin seed, they have been quoting it at 
fifty to fifty-two cents a pound wholesale. 
That means clover for the coming sowing 
will cost farmers round sixty. cents a 
pound. Missouri and the adjoining states 
are large users of clover in the wheat rota- 
tion. 

“The seed handlers are noticing the 
growth of a great popularity for sweet 
clover. It does so well on soils of moderate 
fertility and is such a good provider of 
nitrogen and in addition such a good feed 
and pasture that farmers are going to it 
strong. Most of the seed this year has 
been coming from the northwest and the 
Dakotas. The Kansas and Colorado crops 
were not very good. Canada had a fair 
crop and is shipping some over here. It is 

oodseed. It must be high grade to get in. 

f a shipment is not up to grade the dealer 
is sometimes permitted to take it but 
must give bond as assurance that he will 
clean it thoroly and destroy the cleanings. 
Farmers have been getting from eighteen 
to twenty-six cents a pane for uncleaned 
sweet clover seed. ‘The cleaned seed is 
selling round thirty cents. 

‘Missouri is becoming a great producer 
of bluegrass seed, producing practically 
as much as Kentucky last summer. This 
was the finest crop in several years. The 
big seed sections in this state, southern 
Iowa and in Kentucky had had rather poor 
crops for two or three years and this good 
vield is filling the gap. Dealers were 
amxious to get it. There is also a demand 
for itin Europe. It will probablybe selling 
for thirty cents a pound in the spring.” 

Kansas City has come to be one of the 
big seed distributing points of the country, 
particularly for a number of crops that are 
well adapted to the southwest. It handles 
more alfalfa, millet, kafir, sorghum and 
sudan grass seed than any other market. 

There is an ample supply of seed of those 
coarse forages—kafir, milo, feterita and 
sorghum. Men who are well uainted 
with market conditions say that price 
next spring will range from 3}4 to 4 centé a 
pound for most of them. 

So far as this territory is concerned— 
and the rest of the country can’t be so far 
out of line—the prices of forage and grass 
seeds to the farmer next spring, according 
to this seedsman, will run like this: alfalfa, 
50 cents a pound; red clover, 60 cents; 
sweet clover, 35 cents; alsike, 60 cents; 
kafir, milo, feterita and sorghum, 31% to 4 
cents; bluegrass, 35 cents. These prices 
are for best quality seeds. He says that 
as a rule the prices do not change much 
Gung Se winter as the supply is known 
and the demand. 
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“No Farmer Who Knows 
Machinery Will Hesi- 
tate To Order the Papec” 


—Mr. J. Edwin Haehlen, Marion, Ia. 


HE greatest selling force back of 

Papec Ensilage Cutters is their 

reputation amorig farmers who 
know machinery. Here is a letter 
written a few wecks ago by Mr. J. Edwin 
Haehlen of Marion, Iowa. It explains 
why more Papecs are sold than any other 
make of ensilage cutter. 


“Gentlemen : 

“Just a line to let you know that we are 
well pleased with our 19-inch Papec Cutter, 
bought in 1916. Our company owned and 
operated three other makes of cutters in 
ten years’ time, so this time we made a 
thorough investigation of all makes before 
we bought. Six other cutters have been 
sold here after our neighbors watched our 
cutter work. Perhaps you would like to 
know why we decided on the Papec. 

“1. It is built strong enough to stand the 
strain and hard work that a cutter is 
called upon to do. No other machine on 


the farm gets the abuse an ensilage cut- 
ter gets. 


“2. Simplicity. Not a lot of cog wheels 
or short chains to bother with. 


“3. Low up-keep and repair cost. We 
knew a man who owned a Papec cutter 
for ten years, filled eight to ten silos every 
year and had not spent a cent for repairs. 


“4. It takes less power to operate it than 

env mr _— en = _ as this 

is an © 

kind there is po wad ee 
We feel that no farmer who knows ma- 
chinery and who will compare the Papec 
with other ensilage cutters will hesitate to 
order the Papec, and the longer he uses it 
the better he will be pleased with his choice. 
That has been our experience with the 
Papec. 

“Yours truly, J. Edwin Hachlen” 


yy My, 





When you realize that the Papec repu- 
tation, as reflected in this letter, has been 
growing continuously for twenty years, 
— will appreciate the fact that you can 

uy a Papec Ensilage Cutter with the 
greatest possible assurance that it will do 
your work as satisfactorily as it is doing 
the work of thousands of other farmers. 
If you have a silo you should “‘own your 
own’’ Papec. It will soon save enough 
to pay for itself. Our 1920 catalog shows 
how. Send for your copy today—now. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
173 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 


30 Distributing Houses 
in the U. S. ing 
Complete Stocks of Cut- 
ters and Repair Parts 
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The Protection of a Boot— 





The Comfort of a Shoe 


A miner’s rubber shoe that farmers everywhere are wearing 


—you can keep your feet as dry as in boots— 
and yet have all the lightweight comfort of a 
leather shoe! 


-- the wettest weather—over the muddiest ground 


Farmers everywhere are strong for the new U. S. 
Bootee—a wate:-tight, lace rubber shoe that is just 
the thing for every-day service around the farm. 
It was designed originally 
for miners, who give a shoe 
harder wear than almost 
any other class of men. Miners 
must have a water-proof shoe 
that will not tire their feet. So 
the U. S. Bootee was specially 
made to withstand the rough- 
est wear—absolutely water- 
tight—and yet light and com- 
fortable. 


Today it’s fast becoming popu- 
lar all over the country—with 


farmers and all men who have 





to work much out-of-doors. Worn right over your 
sock like an ordinary shoe, the U.S. Bootee gives 
perfect protection always—whatever job you have 
on hand. Its light weight and its smooth, easy fit 
will give you a new idea of real comfort in rubbes 
footwear. Strength, of course, is just as impor- 
tant as comfort. ‘At the very places where rubber 
footwear is usually weakest, the 
U.S. Bootee has been made 
strongest. Its sole consists of 
heavy layers of the finest 
rubber. All other points of 
strain are specially reinforced. 





Ask your dealer today to show 
you a pair of the new U. S. 
Bootees. Note their water- 
proof, smooth rubber surface 
—feel how pliable and comfort- 
able they are — examine for 
yourself their wonderful built- 
to-wear construction. 


‘U.S.’’ Rubbers — A wide range of 
models in light and heavy styles to 
meet every need. Made in all sizes, 
for men, women and children. 
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Other “U.S.’’ Models—all built for 
the hardest wear 


No matter how much you’re on your feet, nor what 
sort of work you do—you can find in U. S. rubber 
footwear exactly what you need. 


There’s the U. S. Arctic, designed especially for wear 
in cold, snowy weather; U. S. Rubbers, made in all 
sizes and styles for men, women, and children; the 
U. S. Walrus that slips right over your regular shoes; 
and U. S. Boots, which you’ll find described below. 
Every one of these models is made with the same 
care in the details of construction as the U. S. Bootee. 
Tough, heavy soles—special reinforcements at toe 
and heel—and always the highest quality rubber— 
these points are winning U. S. rubber footwear 
thousands of new friends every year. 


Ask for U. S. rubber footwear—it means solid wear 
and long service for your money, 














*“U. S.’’ Boots are made in all sizes 
and styles—Short, Storm King, 
Sporting, and Hip. In red, black 
and white. Made on g00d com- 
fortable lasts— strong and tough 
at every point. 


United States Rubber Company 





“U. S.’’ Walrus—An overshoe with 
an all-rubber surface that can be 
washed off easily. Warm as an arc- 
tic. Absolutely water-tight. All 


weights and sizes; in red, black, 
and white. 











“U.S.” Boors—Reinforced where the 


wear is hardest 


1—The Sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest 
rubber. 


2—Back of the heel—Every step you take puts 
a strain on the seam in back. At this point 
every U. S. boot is reinforced with ten 
thicknesses. 


3—The toe—Won’t break through like the toe 
in so many boots. It has three heavy layers, 
a special toe-cap, and an extra sheet of highest 
quality rubber on the outside. 


4—The ‘‘bend’’ in front—A boot has no lac- 
ing in front to “‘give’’ as you walk. Every 
mile you cover, the rubber there bends and 
buckles 750 times. Six heavy thicknesses 
give long wear to U. S. boots at this point. 





Ask for'U.S:RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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ATTENDING PUREBRED STOCK 
SALES 


I wonder how many farmers have really 
considered the educational value of the 
stock sale. Here is stock of the best kind, 
and the points of value are brought out 
prominently, and you will hear the dis- 
cussions of types and indications of good 
—— of the various animals offered. 

t will be a very inattentive farmer who 
will not come away better able to judge 
animals of the kind seld than he was when 
he went there. Certainly the farmer can 
find educational value in the stock sale 
that will warrant some sacrifice to take 
it in, even if there is no positive intention 
of buying. 

Here is a good place for the older boys 
to get information faster than they can 
get it anywhere else. A good stock show 
makes a bigger and better display, but 
at the same time not nearly so much di 
cussion and pointing out of good features 
will take plaee, and no such analyzing of 
these points will take place in a show as 
will be the case where experienced and 
practical stock men are arguing the good 
and bad points of stock offered for sale, 
or on display for that purpose. 

Aside from the education in cattle 
judging that is gained the farmer gets a 
»igger view of his business and its pos- 
sibilities by his mingling with these other 
farmers and stock raisers. Talking over 
common interests harmonizes and unifies 
and prepares the farmers for a better and 
more effective effort to defend their line 
of business from the encroachments of 
other interests, selfish or otherwise. It 
yrepares them for organization for up- 

uilding their business, and for securing 
for it a greater recognition. 

Then the vacation! Who would say 
that the few days off and the relaxation 
from the routine of farm work will not 
be a big help? We get new ideas, new 
incentives, make new friends, and come 
home ready to make things move. We 
are filled with enthusiasm, and this is 
transmitted to those with whom we come 
in contact. It may well be that our visit 
may result in even greater good to our 
community, for our enthusiasm may turn 
some neighbor into the way of raising 
better stock and doing better farming. If 
we have purchased something good that 
may give a boost to stock improvement 
in our neighborhood. It is not unlikely 
that when we prepare to take in the next 
big stock sale within a convenient distance 
some of our neighbors will conclude that 
they will go along. 

Stock shows, state and county fairs, 
and stock sales all place on display high 
class stock. In the stock show we have 
so many breeds that our attention is 
greatly divided, tho we will naturally give 
most attention to the breed we are in- 
terested in. At the fair many things divide 
the interest, but at the stock sale we will 
take in only the sales of the pajticular 
breed, and it alone will receive attention 
—L. H. C., Kan. 





MONEY FROM PUREBRED SIRE 

That purebred stock when properly 
handled and marketed is a paying proposi- 
tion in Iowa, Illinois or any of the mid- 
western states, is a fact that has been 
conclusively proven by hundreds of prac- 
tical farmers and stock men who Gove 
entered the business. There is one angle, 
however, which tho it has received con-| 
siderable attention, has still the broadest | 
possibilities, and that is the production of | 
good grades from a high class sire. 

“Why pay a big price for a purebred bull 
with a pedigree as long as your arm when 
you can get an animal that carries the 
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The world’s wel- 
fare will be, to a 
great extent, de- 
termined by the 
dairy farmer’s ef- 
ficiency in the 
productior of 
dairy foods. 
(Signed) 
P. M. SHARPLES 


“*There are no sub- 
stitutes for dairy 
foods.”* 
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Does your present separator skim 
clean at any speed ? 


—SHARPLES does. 


Does your separator produce 
cream of even density at any 


—SHARPLES does. 


Has your separatoras 
no discs, washed in a j 


—SHARPLES has. 


Has yous separator a knee-low 
supply tank and automatic oiling ? 


—SHARPLES has. 


Fr aa 


Is your separator made by an 
all-American smavfecterer, the 


world’s | 
American 


turer? 


and the pioneer 
Pparator manufac- 


—SHARPLES is. 


HE Sharples is the ‘‘Suction-feed ”’ separa- 
tor. All others are “‘fixed-feed’’ machines. 
No matter what the make of your present sepa- 
rator, the Sharples is so much more efficient 
(so far ahead mechanically) that it will pay you 
to scrap your inefficient *‘ fixed-feed ’’ and in- 


stall the Sharples Suction feed. 


Write to nearest office for illustrated 
catalog containmimg users’ letters and 


official test reports of the 








SUCTION - FEED 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


There are more Sharples Suction- 
feed Separators in use today than any 
other make—American or foreign. 


Dept. S 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Branches 


Chicago San Francisco 
Toronto 















qualities you want to produce, at a much 

























































smaller figure?” This question was asked 
4 stockman who advocated and practiced 
the production of grades, and who had 
made his efforts a decided success. 

“The reason is very simple,” was the 
reply. “The offspring of a purebred sire 
with a long line of high scoring forbears, 
is far more consistent in bearing the marks 
of his purebred father than is that of a 
good individual bull which is not one of a 
long line of good animals. In this latter 
ease, there may be what naturalists call 
“a reversion to type” in which the animal 

roduced is little or no better than the 
ow grade mother. The whole purpose of 








sross-breeding a high grade animal with | 
another of a different breed is to produce | 
in the offspring an amalgamation of the | 
best points of each. In the same way, cross | 
of an ordinary barnyard cow with a pure- | 
bred bull will produce the characteristics | 
of the stronger individual, that is the sire.” | 
“But how will this help the man who | 
keeps fifteen or twenty head of milk cows | 
ond alle his calves?” 
“Tt will help him whether he sells veal | 
or beef. He will find that even on the 
first cross, he will not only get more weight 
due to the larger frame, but he will also 
zet more choice cuts such as loin, rib and | 
round. Such grades as these produce some | 
of the finest steers on the market.’ 
Investigation proved to me conclusively | 
that this man knew whereof he spoke. I 
found that tho there is much in feeding, 
there was also much in having good feeders 
to begin with. It is useless to attempt to 
lay an even layer of fat on an angular, 
ill-shaped animal. Well arched ribs carry 
more rib pieces and hold more fat; while | 
thick loins, straight back, wide chest and 
blocky body make possible an even distri- 
bution of the fat. These are to be found 
on the grade, and especially the second, | 
third or fourth cross. 
The foregoing is the purely individual 
aspect of the case, but there is a. wider 
application which will have-a mighty in- 
fluence on the future of the stock industry 
in this country. At present, only ten per- 
went of the stock marketed in Chicago is 
prime, according to the grading of the 
— Fifty percent is medium and 
orty percent is poor. A recent statement 
by a member of a large packing company 
insisted that the great body of the Ameri- 
can people demand prime cuts. This 
means that there is a steady market for 
that type, but that this market should be 
stabilized by greatly enlarging the produc- 
tion of the Petter grade animals. This 
means money in the pocket of the stock- 
nan, a steadier and more reliable market 
and a consuming public better satisfie 
with the standard of its meat.—R. S. J., 
ta. 











NO SCRUB BULLS 

The better bull campaign conducted by 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, and 
2upported by the various breed associa- 
tions and the state colleges, is already 
beginning to show some very definite 
results in Wisconsin. Five cow testing 
associations, in as many different counties, 
reported in November that they had one 
hundred percent standing in regard to the 
use of purebred sires. All members were 
using purebred bulls. Many more associa- 
tions in that state will soon be in the 
all se ag class. Various associations 
are helping each other in obtaining pure- 
bred sires by listing the cattle which they 
have for sale and also listing the prospec- 
tive buyers. These lists are sent out to 
each tester from the central office. 

Wisconsin has attained a bull reputation 
as a dairy state. Other states are getting 
some very good results from the better 
bull campaign and the results soon show 
themselves definitely in the actual re- 
turns to the individual farmer. It would 
be well if every county in every state in 
the cornbelt.ceuld.show a reeord equal to 
that of these five coun’ es in Wisconsin. 
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No hard, tiresome work milk- 


ing cows. This dairy, like many thousands of others, 
makes a good profit, produces clean milk, keeps healthy, 
happy cows, with the help of simple Hinman Milkers. 


They are so much better than hand milking, so very 
zimple to operate and keep clean, so thoroughly reliable, 
that once you use them you will never go back to hand 


milking. 


HINMAN MILKER 


In putting in milking machines you will save a lot of 
time and money for the future if you get the machine 
that for 11 years has been proving its positive superior- 
ity in thousands upon thousands of large and small dair- 


ies all over the country. 


When you own Hinman Milk- 


ers, you will appreciate their unusual simplicity, the ease 
of operation and cleaning. 


Send for Free Catalog 
A 48-page book that every cow Owner ought to have. 


It is most 


interesting, and tells you a lot about mechanical milking that will 


be of value to you. 


t’s yours for the asking. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co., - Oneida, N. Y. 
From J. Q. Emery & Son, Edgerton, Wis. 
We believe we were the first breeders in the U. S. to makea 


year’s authenticated record on a milking machine. 
ister of Merit records before anyone else and won the 


twelve 


We made 


Gordon Silver Loving Cup in the Wisconsin Dairy Cow Competi- 
tion (1909-10-11) for the “First Machine Milked Herd.” 

Before deciding on which type of milker to use we sent out a questionnaire to 
several authorities in a position to advise us. Result of the information secured and 
our own observation led us to purchase the Hinman. 


be following reasons were tif basis of our decision: 


in 


The Hinman measures up to all the claims made for its performance. 
ft is simple, easy to operate and easy to clean, only a few parts coming 
fnto contact with the milk. It operates with the minimum of power 
and is so simple in construction that there are but few parts to be re- 
moved and practically nothing to get out of order. It enables one to 
keep each cow’s milk separate to record which is absolutely essential 

ister of Merit work 
fegeenticn and release of vacuum pressure to the cow’s teats which we 
ieve essential to good machine milking. 

We found that by using just the required size teat cupsfor each cow 
the best results are gotten. On other milkers we once used, we 
the so-called universal teat cups and we cannot help feeling that had 
we had theindividual size teat cups on those machines, we would 


It will not freeze up. It has a gradual 


have met with better success in their use. 

We prefer the Hinman to the average hand 
milker. It has lessened the number of men required 
in the barn, and speeded up our milking. 

Yours sincerely, 


8. L. Emery. 
For J. Q. Emery er Son. 
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HILE production 

is essential in any 

business, it is not, 
in the last analysis, the fac- 
tor determining profits. 
Given a chance, production 
will govern profits, and 
bai but the snag struck 
in so many businesses, par- 
ticularly in farming, comes 
in the distribution and sale 
of the product. 

C. P. West, an Iowa 
dairyman, has been follow- 
ing his chosen calling for 
something like thirty-five 
years. During the greater 
portion of that time he was 
engaged in a general dairy- 
ing business; that is, he 
maintained a herd, bottled 
the milk and sold it by an organized house-to-house delivery 
system in the neighboring city. 

“I followed this system until a few years ago,” he said. “And 
it never occurred to me but that we were making a good profit. 
We had a good herd, took care of them, gave our milk every 
attention, practiced sanitation to the utmost; in short, we were 
on the job every minute. 

“In the course of time, this gave us a reputation which was a 
big asset for us and has continued to be until the present time. 
We gave the utmost service to every customer, and we did 
not exact an undue profit. 

“During this interval I saw many dairymen come and go: 
The fact that we still continued in business probably led me to 
believe more than anything else, that we were making a suflici- 
ent profit. The one thing 
that caused us to see the mat- 








The silo plays an important part. 





Feb., 1920 


MEETING THE MARKET DEMANDS 


A Change in Marketing Makes Dairy Profitable 


delivery cost to the merchant’s delivery system. If I can sel! 
my milk in this way, I will save considerable money, enoug! 
in fact to divide the saving with my customers, by asking 
cheaper price per quart than other idea can accept a: 
make ends meet.” 

The result was that Mr. West had a heart to heart talk wit! 
the largest grocer in his vicinity and this man jumped at th 
chance to handle West’s milk and cream, for he realized that t! 
reputation and the prestige behind West’s name would be » 

















A view of the West layout from the road. 


tremendous asset to him in drawing trade, it being presumed 
that practically all of Mr. West’s customers would want to 
keep on getting his milk. If they ordered milk, wouldn’t they 
also order their other supplies in a grocery way? 

It was not long before notice was given to all of Mr. West’s 
customers of the change in policy. At one stroke, he had elim- 
inated the undesirable feature of his business, insured an eco- 
nomical and efficient distribution, and when other dairymen 

were adding one cent to the 





ter in its true light, and at the 
same time the weakest link 
in our business, was our de- 
livery system. 

“We had trouble getting 
help and in keeping men on 
the routes. Not that they 
were underpaid, for we paid 
as much as other dairymen 
and as much as we could 
afford at all times, but for 
the reason that help of this 
sort is more or less on the 
move all the time.” 











rice of a quart of milk, Mr. 
West was enabled to de- 
crease his price one cent and 
still increase his own profita! 
Mr. West’s success is not 
confined alone to this selling 
_ He is, of course, a 
believer in the use of 

any and all appliances in 
his dairy business which can 


Serasinetioy Aanabed ant 
ted 


He has always had a silo 
on his farm; that is, ever 








Finally, surely, the con- i 
clusion was forced upon Mr. 
West that his delivery system 
was unprofitable. Not only did the labor turnover lead him to 
this conclusion, but the increasing cost of maintaining wagons 
and teams had risen to such a figure that it set him to thinking. 

One has to deliver milk, if one has established routes and has 
persuaded customers to join forces with one. There seemed to 
be no other way out. Still Mr. West was not satisfied. He had 
made a careful check on his entire dairy business, and he felt 
certain that every department was handled” efficiently and 
profitably with the exception of the delivery system. 

One night, the thought came to him that a number of people 

















A litter carrier removes waste as far as possible from the barn. 


buy their milk and cream at the grocery store, ordering it along 
with other supplies, just as they order matches and baking 
~wder. 

“Why not,” he thought, ‘make the grocery stores distribut- 
ing centers for my milk. In this way all of my milk can be de- 
livered in a couple of hours each day, people can order it along 
with their groceries and meat, and it will not add one cent in 


All utensils are sterilized with live steam in the little milk house. 


since the art of feeding the 
canned fodder was dis- 
covered. He has_a litter 
carrier which runs under 
its own power toa dumping spot. Here, it automatically dumps 
itself, either into an empty wagon box or else on the on 
This feature was. made possible by reason of the fact that his 
barn is situated under the top of a hill. Being on a slope, he so 
arranged his carrier-track that aa pull the loaded car- 
rier down to the spot where he y keeps an empty wagon 
box. As soon as this box is filled, it is hauled immediately to 
the fields and distributed. 

“By the use of the carrier, and the change in marketing our 

roduct, I am able to get along with the help of only one man,” 
Mr. West added. “We have found it extremely profitable, mn 
that it has saved us the labor of at least one man in keeping the 
barn clean.” 

One of Mr. West’s first improvements consisted in a steam 
bottling plant, which was erected at a total cost of only two 
hundred fifty dollars. It is a simple brick structure nestling 
under the hill and in front of the dairy barn. 

By the use of this plant Mr. West is enabled to sterilize the 
bottles and cans and bottle his milk with a minimum of expense 
and labor. 

“Tt not only saves tremendously in the labor,” he said, ‘‘but 
the important thing is that it enables us to handle our milk in 
a sanitary manner after the most approved methods in use in 
the best city dairies. Our customers co always been conscious 
of our endeavor to do all that can be done to produce a better 
product for them, and I am sure that it has paid dividends on 
the investment on this score alone.” 

Mr. West’s attention to details has enabled him to consist- 
ently derive a profit from his business, regardless of changing 
times and condtiions, which, in the last analysis, is the true 
test of success. 


Farm Management—By J. H. Arnold. A great many men 
have felt the need of some simple system of accounts. It 
is with the hope of helping the situation somewhat that we 
call attention to this - Price $1.26. 
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| Belgian 


Imported 


Melotte 


ES MELOTTE—“The Edison of Europe”—has again 
placed his Great Belgian Melotte Cream Separator on the American 
market and is continuing his great pre-war offer to the American 

farmer. Free Trial—Smail First Payment— Easy Terms — Duty Free. 


You, who have wanted the world’s greatest separator write for catalog right away. Find 
out why 500,000 Melotte Separators are Owe today, Read how in England, where every penny - 
must be saved, more Melotte yey are in use than all other makes combined. fore 
buying aay coparator find out how the Melotte has won 264 International Prizes and every 
important European contest the last 16 years. Mail coupon now for our great offer. 











You are not to send one cent unti! you 
have used this Great Belgian Melotte on 
your own farm and have thoroughly 
made up your mind ‘hat it is the 

separator you want to buy. Keep it for 30 days # 4 
—use it just as if it were yourown. Test the Ag 
wonderful MelotteSELF-BALANCING BOWL. 


See why this bowl can’t vibrate nor out of £g 
balance—why it can’t cause currents in the cream /£% 
—why it can’t re-mix milk with cream. Compare 
the Melotte Separator with any other—test thei 
side byside. See for yourself which works easiest 
which is most profitable—which operates at least 
expense—which is most sanitary and easiesttoclean. Then send your skim 
ilk to the creamery—let them prove which separator skims the cleanest. 


After 30 days, when you fos 
en are completely satisfied ie 
that the Belgian Im- f 
ed Melotte is, by far, the best cream separator to be found any place in 
in, 








fre world (a big statement, but true), then send only the small sum of 
50. Settle the balance in small monthly payments. The Melotte pays 
creased cream checks. Dvail 





r itself from your in il the coupon now—today, 


What U.S. Government Says: 


Vibration of aseparatcr’s bow! will quickly cost you more moneyin cream 
waste than the price of your separator. U.S. Govt. Bulletin No. 201 says that 
a perfectly true motion of the bow! is absolutely necessary. The bow] isthe 

of any separator—the part where the cream separation takes place. 


Self-Balancing Bowl 


Jules Melotte—with his wonderful, patented SelfBa- (QU RESEREEEESSETEERSREEE 


Bowlhas solved the problem of perfect , 
The Melotte Separator }; 8: 3A250" 


anct 
The Melotte bowl is the separator that can use - 
bearing bowl-hearing. It cannot yibrate. It h down 
Dept.3022 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 


from a single ball-bearing and spins like a top. "t get 
send me the valuable book, “‘Profitable Dairying”. Also 


out of balance—can‘t cause currents in the cream—can't 

remix cream with milk. It is simple—durable—fool-proof. 
send me the Melotte Catalog which tells the full story of this 
wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor. 


Send Coupon sn 


*' 
addition to the Melotte Catalog we will send you, absolutely free, 
“Profitable Dairying”, a practical, common-sense treatise by two of Amer- 
ica’s foremost dairy experts. This text-book tells everything about dairy- 
ing—how to feed and care for dairy stock—how to make more money out 
of your cows, Get these valuable books free. 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


@. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager, Dept.3022, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 


. 
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BUILDING THE MILKHOUSE 
The milk house for the ordinary farm 
where even a few cows are milked, is 
one of the most important buildings on 
the place. The most important things to 
take into consideration when building are 
facilities for rapid handling of the milk and 
the elimination of contamination and 
disease. The building must be so located 
as to arrange for ease in cleaning and re- 
moval of waste and to bring about the 
high condition of cleanliness necessary. 
The farther away that the milk house 
can be built from where the compost heap 
islocated,thebetter. Itshouldbe on the 
same level with the barn or higher. If 
on the same level, that condition can P 
generally be taken advantage of in trans- 
porting the milk to the milkhouse. No 


A ” ¢ 
other building — tne adjacent mu > ou 
to it on account of the danger of contami- d 
nation. As a fire prevention method as depen on your battery 
well as the value from the standpoint of 


cleanliness, the building should be at 
least sixty feet away from the barn. 
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It is one of the most vital features of your motoring. 


Where possible it should be on the side On it you depend for the “whizz and whirrs” that starts 
from which the prevailing winds are liable oo : 
to come. In any event it should not be your car, as well as for the brilliance of the lights mark- 
where the wind will blow from the barn ing your night path. 
toward the milkhouse. 

Windows shoud be arranged on. all For safety’s sake, if for nothing else you should insist .on 


four sides of the building so that sunlight 
will reach every part of the interior at 


some time during the day. Sunlight is the oe 7? ° a 
best disinfectant and it should be taken Ze Starting & Batt 
advantage of in so gar as possible. Ventila- Lighting ery 


tion should be aoneided by windows, a 
vent in the roof, or a regular ventilating 











system may be installed. Good drainage It is quality in every inch and ounee, embodying 
is very essential. A cement foundation is ’ ae , . - 
thirty-t ree > : : acture re 
Zesteable with fees thaning to the drain y- wo year’s experience in the manufacture of storage —_ ; _ : 
so that water will run off quickly. These batteries for all purposes. hese te on 
drains should be at least four inches in ; > a 
diameter. A building with two rooms is Every feature of it is thoroughly service proved and “Exide 
better than one since it 1s desirable that its performance is backed up by the reputation of the | Battery 
cans and other utensils be not washed in especially 
the same room in which the milk is largest maker of storage batteries in the world. made for 
handled. From a sanitary standpoint the ws our 
boiler room should be as far away from “Exide Service will meet every need of every make ouse 
the milkroom as possible. of starting and lighting battery. Write for the name of Lightine 
eae al tart ant. 
WHY A DAIRY BARN? the Service Station nearest you. 


Barns have been called the farmer’s 
factory where grain and roughage are 
converted into the most expensive farm 
product, milk and butterfat. Its purpose is 
to house the stock so that they will be as 
comfortable as possible. The returns from 
the herd may sewers largely upon condi- 
tions as well as on the feed which they 
receive. A fair grade of dairy stock will 
give good results in a well-built barn, 
properly ventilated and lighted. On the 
other hand, high grade stock for which 
fancy prices have been given, may pro- 
duce poor returns in a poorly constructed | 
barn. — 

In laying out the plans for a new dairy 
barn or rebuilding the old one, attention | 
should be given so that as much economy 
of space may be obtained as is compatible $ 
with the number of cows kept. Economy 
of labor is also an important point to 
consider. Storage for hay, fodder, and the 
other feeds necessary to carry the stock 
thru the winter season, should be suffi- 
cient. An extensive building is not neces- 
sary, but it should be properly constructed 


Send for a copy of our folder ‘‘Nine Points of Exide”’ 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver Sen Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Detroit Lochester 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co. Torento and LOOK FoR 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THISSIGEH 
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SEPARATOR 


; giving splendid sat- 
Thousandsin Use syi0s 27 oh 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
: ming separator caly $19.95. Skims warm or cold 
so that it will not be an unnecessary ex- | milk closely. Stains Gish or thin a 3 
pense, but will be a permanent improve- 2 from picture, which illustrates our low pric 
ment upon which return can be realized. ae ace . Panny 4 is a sanitary marvel and embodies Sone 

A barn that is well built and properly | prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


equipped, increases the chances of produc- 
ing a clean and desirable supply of milk | V on y ayment an 
and cream. The time is at hand when 

. Whetb ’ to offer. Our richly iilustrated 
dairy products are purchased on the qual- d= mag Ay At 4 “nos! complete, elaborate and interesting book 


on cream 
itv > ts » fs > , separators. Western orders filled from Western points. today for catalog 
ity of the fey oy and the farmer who Si as Ge -~-A Rk 


does not take this into consideration will American Separator Co i Box 1059, Bainbridge,N.Y. 


soon recognize his error. Many states 
have general laws or regulations governing} When answering advertisements please mention Successful Farming. 
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the production and sale of milk. Those 
who are producing milk for city supplies 
have already felt the necessity for cleanli- 
ness and good health to their herd. Com- 
fortable, well ventilated, well drained and 
properly lighted barns mean as much to 
the dairyman who is producing the milk 
as it does to the persons who consume 
it. To both it means better health. To 
the farmer, it means more productive 
stock and better working conditions fur 
himself. 


TUBERCULOSIS IS COSTLY 

Forty million dollars is the loss which 
the United States maintains each year 
due to tubercle bacilli in the herds of 
livestock. Whether or not this livestock 
infection may be transmitted to humans 
is still a debated question. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture is given its services to in- 
dividual farmers in an attempt to eradi- 
‘ate the disease. 

When herds have been approved by the 
xperts from the Bureau of Animal In- 
tustry, they are given certificates to the 
facet that they are tuberculosis free. 
Virginia now leads the nation in the 
number of accredited herds with 196 ap- 
proved by the government. The District 
of Columbia is second with 139 accredited 
herds. Minnesota is third with 131 herds, 
Connecticut has 6 herds fully accredited 
and sixteen others have passed the herd 
test once. Many states can show better 
records than Connecticut but there are 
still many who cannot show records as 
good. 

Complete eradication of tuberculosis in 
herds have show numerous benefits to 
the owners of the herds as well as to the 
industry as a whole. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry gives the following as 
chief among the advantages to be ob- 
tained from complete eradication: 

Increase in value of individual and in- 
creased herd value. Ability to ship in- 
terstate from accredited herds without 
further testing for a period of one year. 

The owner’s name being listed in 
pamphlets published by the respective 
states and the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
has great advertising value for the herd. 

Confidence by those who desire to pur- 
chase stock to add to their herd. 

Satisfaction of knowing that the dairy 
products offered for sale are free from 
disease germs. 

Elimination of economic losses caused 
by the disease. 


REPUTATION OF VALUE 
Continued from page 3 


must be kept up to their established 
standard if they are to maintain their 
reputation. 

If you want to see a good prize fight it 
is safest to go and see a champion. 

If you want to hear a g singer it is 
safest to hear one with an established 
reputation. 

If you want the advice of a reliable 
banker it is safest to do business with one 
who has a reputation. 

If you are to mould your morality by 
the life of any man, it is safest to mould 
it by the life of a man who has a reputa- 
tion for morality. 

If you are going to buy anything of any 
kind it is safest to buy the thing that has 
an established reputation which is worth 
more to the advertiser than any temporary 
gains from weight or poor quality or un- 
satisfactory service. 

Successful Farming is so sure of the 
solid foundations on which the reputations 
of our advertisers are built that we are 
willing to guarantee to you that they will 
deliver to you what they promise. We 
couldn’t put that guarantee back of ques- 
tionable people. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


SUCCES 
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Build your farm buildings of F 
Nias | HOLLOW TILE & 


(a “<They last as long as the farm” 


te 
= 


Farm Buildings with walls of Hollow Tile 

have many decided advantages, econo- 
mies, and comforts not possible in any j 
other kind of wall construction Their first 
cost is no greater. It is the last cost, too, 
for they never require repairs and paint. 4 


The Most Economical Form oj 
Permanent Construction 


Livestock need materially less winter feed for 
normal fat and milk yield in Hollow Tile 
farm buildings because they are always warm, 
dry, and easily ventilated, due to the two or more 
dry air cells in each unit of the wall. 

Our book, “Hollow Tile Farm Buildings,” con- 
taining illustr: ations made fromactual photographs 
taken in every part of the country, tells the whole 
story. Send for this valuable book tod: ay. It’s 
free if you mention this paper. 

Be sure bod our local lumber or building ma- 
terial dealer furnishes ‘““MASTERTILE.” Hollow 
Tile so trade-marked indicates material made in 
accordance with Association standards. It is 
your protection; insist on getting it. 
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REPRESENTING AMERICA'S LEADING MAW UFACTURERS” 


fs de mark hae TLE you shallhnow it ~~, 
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Galvanized— oofing Products E a 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- = 


dences, metal roofing is ositively unequaled. 
APOLLO-KeysTone © ‘opper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- * 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual k —~ a 
tests have proved the superiority of this materia! for Ressag. 2 ‘anks, 
perverts ete. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled for Roof- « 
ing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands. | 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free **Ketter Buildings’’ booklet. a 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Prick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.’ ore a 











Our Advertisements Are of Prime Importance to Prospective Customers 
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HANSEN'S 


DAIRY PREPARATIONS 

















Danish 
Butter 
Color 


A pure, vegetable color that 
gives butter, all year ‘round, 
that beautiful June shade which 
brings highest prices. Used 
and endorsed by finest butter 
makers in the world. 


Comes in handy small bottles. 
Convenient for use in butter 
making on the farm, or in color- 
ing all butter substitutes. 

HANSEN'S dairy preparations are 
standard with cheese and butter makers. 
They are simple to use, pure and con- 
centratec 

On the Farm HANSEN’S Rennet 
Tablets or Junket Tablets and HAN- 
SEN'S Cheese Color are usedin Cheese 
making; for Butter making, Junket 
Brand Buttermilk Tablets and HAN- 
SEN’'S Butter Color. 

Sold at drug and dairy supply stores 
—or direct. 

Valuable booklet, 
Cheese,” sent Free with 
Write for particulars 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


“The Story of 
$1.00 order. 





MEYER 


CUP ELEVATOR 


INSTALLED IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE 


> Z 
THOUSANDS IN USE 


Saves three-fourths your time—Saves all 
the Grain, Built strongest, Special Eleva- 
tor Chain 6000 lbs. breaking strain, 2 inch 
bearingsurface, fits perfectly over sprock- 
ets, positively no friction—lasts a lifetime. 
Elevates Wheat, Oats or Ear Corn, 


50 BUSHELS IN 3 MINUTES 


Special Pian of Installing Assures Satisfaction. 
Valuable blue prints of latest model crib with large 
Oatalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free. 


A. F. MEYER MFC.CO. sox260 MoRTow, iis. 
Flint 


AMERICAN Tile SILO! 


Thousands in use. More being sold than ever. 
Better and more durableconstruction. Built 
of curved, hollow 2 Tile. Cheaper than 
wood, ts forever. Low special price now! 
Free Book—write a card for it today. 
COATES MANUFACTURING CO. 

\. Dept. 711, Kansas City, St. Louis, Sioux City, Omaha 
s Des Moinesy Obklaboma Denver 


It Pays To hot 










































Dehorn 
Deborn your cattle in the modern humane 
way. No crushing—a single stroke does 
the work quickly when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 

We also make Keystone Bul! Staffs and 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 
men—all sold on money-back guarantee. 
Write for circular. It pays to deborn. 


M. T. Phillips, Box 101, 
PATENT Send Model or drawing for 
nce 


Preliminary Examination. 
Best results 


Booklet free. es refer- 
« 
Wateon B. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. .Washingtor 


Pomeroy, Pa. 





Promptness assure 
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TION PROBLEMS 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


HEN cooperators cooperate, co- 
operation succeeds,” is the way 
one may express in a nutshell the 


past, present and future activities of all 
many-partner enterprises. Like mush- 
rooms in the night following a mellow 
spring rain, cooperative view Fe associa- 
tions have sprung up during the last three 
or four years. And I have had a chance 
to observe the springing up and the life of 
a number of these enterprises and likewise 
have I had a chance to sit in on the burial 
rites for some of them, altho I have not 
actually been a pallbearer. 

But such funerals are not entirely neces- 
sary and we can therefore dispense with 
both spectators and pallbearers. It is the 





desire of the writer to administer tonic to 
the weak ones, 
raise up the fal- 5 
len aoa provide 


ciations go on the rocks. They appoint 
a committee of three from among their 
own membership to go out and pass cn 
stuff offered for the association sale. If 
the committee of three upholds a high 
standard, someone’s feelings are always 
injured and if they let the bars down, the 
sale is a failure and the reputation of the 
association is sacrificed for all time to 
come. There is just one thing to do—call 
in an expert, pay him his price, tell him 
what the wee om is and then stand by his 
decisions. 

Most any group of small breeders will 
always have a surplus of boars before they 
have any sows for sale. But don’t make 
the mistake of having a boar sale unless it 
is plainly adverti as such. And in 
that event, not 
very large prices 
| will be received 








guard rails for 
the turbulent 
and impulsive. 
Nothing is 
easier than to 
bring into being 
a cooperative 
breeding associ- 
ation. Like a 
new flower, it 
readily makes a 
good start, but 
unless watered 
with under- 
standing and 
nourished with 











unless the boars 
are of outstand- 
ing quality and 
very desirable 
blood lines. 
With the small 
breeder, boar 
sales are not 
very profitable. 
The trade does 
not usually want 
them until they 
are of service- 
able age and by 
that time, their 
keep has usually 
saten up all the 








conciliation, it | 
wilts, then dries | 
up, and falls by | 
the wayside. 
And the associa- 
tion which has dried up does more damage 
to cooperative enterprise than does the 
failure to form such an association. Mem- 
bers once caught in the meshes of a defunct 
organization are somewhat suspicious 
thereafter. 

Of all things calculated to make such 
nothing can take the 
place of vigorous action. In the first 
place, organization should not be at- 
tempted unless there is specific need for it. 
If all the breeders are small, joint!y they 
can hold sales and dispose of their surplus 
to advantage. Perhaps the selling end is 
the most common reason for such an 
organization, and I will come back to it 
presently 

Socially there is much that such an 
association can do. Provide a member- 
ship fee that will put some money in the 
treasury with which breeders may be in- 
vited in to speak on breeding,careand ped- 
igrees. No investment secures larger re- 
sults than an investment in education. 

Say a hog breeders’ association has been 
formed. The usual lack of such a group of 
men is intelligent understanding of 
pedigrees, what blood lines are more valu- 
able than others and what constitutes the 
ideal type. And here is where a real 
pedigree expert should be brought in at 
association expense to make these things 
plain and to answer such questions as the 
members wish to ask of him. Before 
breeders can successfully make effective 
sales they must be familiar with the rela- 
tive value of the blood lines they have to 
offer. Moreover, they must study the 
ideal type. 

But to come back to the sale. The usual 
and by far the most successful way is to 
have a committee inspect the stock which 
will be offered. If it does not come up toa 
previously conceived high standard, it 
should not be accepted. The Polled Here- 
ford Association has a committee which 
must pass favorably on an animal before it 
ean be consigned to the annual polled 
here ford sale. 


an organization live, 


A hanay little cart built low save lifting. 


profits. In the 
sales of such as- 
sociations there 
should be rela- 
tively few boars, and these should be of 
very high merit 

The number to put in is often a matter 
where the breeders part company. Some 
want to sell all of their surplus this way, 
thus crowding out others. By al! means, 
these sales cannot be made a dumping 
ground and long endure. Undesirable 
sows and boars should either be-sold at 
private treaty or sent to the butcher. 
For the good of the breed, the latter course 
is much the most desirable. An associa- 
tion cannot long exist if poor stock is sold. 

Another stumbling block often encoun- 

tered is in getting at the expenses of the 
sale. Where po | one shares equally in 
the expenses, the fellow whose stock brings 
a low price feels that he is paying more 
than his share.. How are the advertising, 
vataloging and selling expenses to be ap- 
yortioned to each man? The fairest way 
is to charge each man so much for his page 
in the catalog and then prorate the total 
of the other expenses in proportion to each 
member’s amount of salen, 

If the catalog has twenty pages of pedi- 
grees in it and five hundred are purchased 
for forty dollars, each half page would be 
worth one dollar regardless of what the pig 
cataloged on his half page brought. After 
setting aside say seventy-five for sale day, 
the remainder are distributed te each 
consignor in proportion to the number he 
consigns and he furnishes the postage for 
this number of catalogs. In some associa- 
tions, the catalogs are sent out by th 
secretary at association expense and this is 
added in as a part of the expense to be pro- 
rated. 

However, on the other expenses such as 
barn, auctioneer, clerk, etc., each member 
shares according to the total amount of 
sales. The owner of those selling for high 

rices is obviously benefited the most. 
Por example, the total amount of sales is 
$4500 and the expense of selling, outside of 
catalogs, is one hundred and fifty dollars 
The man who has three half pages in the 
catalog sells his three hogs for six hundred 





And right here is where some breed asso- 


Continued on page 178 
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Will Not Rip” 


is what farmers call Sweet-Orr Overalls. They 


“stand up’ under roughest work—around the 
barn, in the fields, about machines—anywhere. 


It makes no difference how much you stoop 
or bend or pull or strain—they do not split 
or rip. Why? Because they are made by ex- 
perts who know how to put unusual strength 
into work clothes. Stoutest materials are se- 
lected. Sweet-Orrs often outwear two or 
three pairs of ordinary overalls. 
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They are the most comfortable overalls to 
work in, too—plenty of leg room. They 
don’t bind or “‘cut” when you bend or sit. 
And we absolutely guarantee your money 
back if they rip or are in any way unsatis- 
factory. 


Any wonder farmers like Sweet-Orr Over- 
alls? Get a pair today from the Sweet-Orr 
dealer in your town. If he hasn’t them, write 
us and we'll see that you are supplied. 
















SWEET-ORR &CO., Inc. 15 Union Sq., N.Y. 
(Established 1871) 
Makers of Sweet-Orr Overalls — Sweet- 


OrrWork Pants — Sweet-Orr Corduroys— 
Sweet-Orr Khakis—Sweet-Orr Work Shirts 












SWEET-ORR 
CLOTHES TO WORK IN 












SAVING FEED IN WINTER 
“What makes Old Bossy hump her 
back and shiver so?” 
Well, Mr. Dairyman, she is busy warm- 
ing the water which you saw her pull 
thru that hole in the ice ten minutes ago. 
In cold weather the body of a cow is 
constantly generating and giving off heat, 
which is produced from the food taken 
into the stomach. 

There is very little d*“ erence in chemical 
action between the 1ood being consumed 
by an animal in its digestive tract, and 
fuel being consumed by fire. Every 
warm-blooded animal’s body must be 
maintained at a temperature near ninety- 
seven degrees Fahrenheit. If outside con- 
ditions tend to chill the surface of the 
skin, warm blooa must be rushed thru 
the exposed points, returned to the heart 
and lungs and hurried back to keep the 
flesh at the temperature nature demands. 
And so, if a cow takes into her system 
a quantity of ice cold water, heat must 
be quickly generated to warm it. Other- 
wise fatal derangements would soon | 
result. The only way this heat can be 
generated is thru the burning up of food. 
Unless extra feed is. given, nature may 
even draw upon the reserve forces of the 
body and the cow loses fat. A drink of 
ice water is like an attack in the rear: 
The forces must be divided, and in the 
effort to warm the water within and the 
cold atmosphere without, the bodily 
temperature is quickly and violently 
lowered. 

If you want to get a realistic idea of 
the amount of heat required to warm a 
day’s supply of cold drinking water, 
simply take a three-gallon bucket of ice 
water, place it on a stove just barely 
warm to the touch, and heat it to a 
temperature of ninety-seven degrees Fah- 
renheit with a fuel composed of ear corn. 
Weigh the corn before burning, and then 
ou can easily learn in dollars and cents 
lust what it costs you to give your cows 
water from the creek in the winter time. 
It may be protested that there is heat 
wasted in the stove, but any heat wasted 
in this experiment is offset in the practical 
example by the exposure of the cows to 
the cold air and possibly snow and wind, 
in going to and from the watering place. 

The man who once tests out this ex- 
periment, who figures the daily cost per 
cow, and multiplies it by ninety’ or one 
hundred days of cold weather, and then 


about ten minutes that the most expensive 
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is yours. 













Don’ 





operation e his farm is watering his 


stock . le is wr OBL § 
i res He | on : the +) of . ti _ out the ear corn. 
feater Is sumply & Grop im the )uecsxet| think what a vast amount of extra money it will save you. 


Henry Schnadt Saved 1500 Bushels 


“I saved 1500 bushels of good corn when I filled my silos by taking the ear corn off as the 
gilage went into the silo. I find Stover Silage equal to, if not better, in feeding value to 
the corn silage. Your silo-filler-husker is a great machine.” —Henry Schnad 


compared with the price he pays for letting 
his stock burn expensive feed to warm 
their water. He will find that, not taking 
into consideration the increased milk 
flow that would come direc tly from more 


ave looke 


up- 


that gasoline 


destroying 
qualities of the oil. 


Learn the true value of Piston 
rings for all internal combustion 
engines. Send for” The Storyofthe 
Piston Ring.” 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL Co. 
91 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 


SPLITDORF 





They make sure that every 
ounce of power that your ep- 
gine is capable of developing 
They make certain 
that you are not wasting fuel; 
is not getting 
down into the crank case and 
the lubricating 


Put Ear Corn 
in Your Silos 


—save it to sell or feed 


You can have as good silage with as good or better 


the number of his cows, will find in| feeding value, and save from 300 to 1500 bushels of ear corn 
r silo to iy in your crib. It is being done by hundreds of farmers who 

into the question of STOVER SILAGE—that is, silage with- 
Read the words of farmers who are doing it; then 


keep 
Splitdorf Peened Piston Rings 


place an impassible barrier be- 
tween the firing chamber and 
the crank case of a gasoline 


It is FREE. 









it, Sumner, Ia, 


palatable water being taken into a cow’s You lose money fast when you put your ear corn in the silo. You 
lose 


system, this oldtime method of watering 


is so expensive that it alone would pay in 
one year for . modern automatic watering Write Today 
outfit. for these 2 Books 


The loss of feed thru antiquated water- 1 TOvER SILAGE” by Robt. 


ing methods is only one of many ways it 
can be wasted thru using it for fuel. 
Stock left out of doors on cold nights, or 
ermitted to wander around in the barn- 
fot in the snow, sleet, cold rains or wind, 





es facts and fig- 
snake os ive food 


valuen, ote, boo: D yey 
well to read. Theother is a catalog of the 
ILO-FILLER- amachine which 


ENNEY SILO. 


must warm itself with feed. And stables} HALL MFG. CO., Q@, Cedar 


that are open and which let the outside 
elements in are, when reduced to the last 
analysis, simply feed wasters. Besides 
they cause a vast amount of discom- 
fort to both the man and beast. It 
naturally follows that a comfortable stable 
and palatable water mean more milk, more 
fat and more growth to the favored ani- 
mals, and more money to the wise farmer. 
—A. C. P., Ind. 
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your silo ditoand huske the car cora in ono operation. 
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money if you don’t fill your silo. 


GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and me me on 
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THE DAIRY COW 
The dairy cow’s a thing of charm; she 
lifte the mortgage from the farm, and 
makes the farmer’s life more sweet, and 
sets him down on easy street. Wherever 
the dairy cow is queen, a country pros- 
perous is seen, and dairymen, in joyful 
ranks, are ing bullion to the banks. 
Why plug along, the old sad way, produc- 
ing nutmegs, corn and hay, and putting 
a bankrupt wail if one year’s crop 
ould chance to fail? There is a better 
method now—the method of the dairy 
cow; this critter always earns her keep 
and piles up riches while you sleep, and 
pays the taxes and the rents; and here 
im Tennessee, gents, we have the climate 
and the feed, and all conditions dairies 
need. So let us boost the dairy cow, which 
beats the old breech-loading plow; the 
holstein and the jersey, too, as smooth 
as any cow in view. Let’s talk up dairies 
milk and cream, the safesty money making 
scheme.—Walt Mason. 


THE ECONOMY OF WINDBREAKS 
Continued from page 53 

my farm!” Getting at the matter from a 
slightly different angle is made possible 
by the statement of Rich Brothers who are 
farm dealers, real estate men, and this is 
what they say as to the sale of farms hav- 
ing windbreaks on them: “One hundred 
and fifty dollars spené on a good wind- 
break will sell a farm faster and add more 
value to the land than a three thousand 
dollar barn.” ‘Their experience dates 
over a number of years and they have 
probably handled more lowa farm deals 
than any other firm. 

One more case is in point: The “Sam 
Blaine forty” in northern Iowa. In 1899 
Mr. Blaine set out 200 white pine trees on 
this forty, intending to build on it later. 
In the meantime he died, and his heirs 
have never carried out his origina! plan 
to use the spot as a building site. In fact, 
the $100 spent for evergreens is the only 
improvement that has ever been made. 

Por the past year, people in the vicinity 
have been bidding and bidding over each 
other in an effort to buy this “forty” for 
the reason that it has such an ideal build- 
i t, made possible by the wonderful 
windbreak which has thrived since it was 
set out twenty-one years ago, and now is 
one of the prettiest windbreaks you will 
find in many a mile of countryside. 

“T would pay $500 an acre for that 


‘forty’ today, if I could get it,” one farm | 


owner said to me. “I am satisfied that a 
great deal of this increase in the value of 
the Sam Blaine place has been due to the 


evergreens, because many people have | 


een after it for that very reason.” 


Recent research made to show just what | 


effect the windbreak will have on the tem- 
erature behind it, and consequently upon 
he buildings and stock so sheltered, 
lemonstrates that a good windbreak in 
northern Iowa will lower the temperature 
to what it averages threehundred miles 
farther south. 

The practical feeder of stock will find 
in this analysis enough to convince him 
that there is a dollars and cents value to 
the windbreak to him as a feeder, apart 
rrom its ornamentation value. If it lowers 
the temperature, and makes his stock more 
comfortable, it means that he is going to 
save just that much in feed during the 
feeding season. 
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Write TODAY. 


900 SECOND AVE. 





Save! 


Get my Lowest 
Factory Prices 
on dependable 
OttawaEngines 


ers telling why m 
engines are BE 
rite me now. 
























“Great Western’ is self draining. Warm water 

ured into the tank drains itself clear through the bow! 
into the milk can. Bottom outlet bow! makes-this possible 
A quick washing and scalding does the rest. 


Big pictures in our catalog will show all the facts. 
They explain the “Cream from the Top—Milk from 
the Bottom’’ way. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 













Cream from the TOP 
Milk fromtheBOTTOM 


Here is the separator that fol- 
lows Nature’s laws. Cream rises to 
the top. Milk flows to the bottom. 
Gets all the cream instantly. 


The “Great Western” 
never clogs. Low, swing- 
img tank makes an eas 
lift. High crank fits both 
standing and sitting po- 
sitions. Ball bearings make 
it easiest to run. 
you knew all about the 
“Great Western” it 
be 
































































































certainly would 
your next separator. 
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You should 
It’s FREE. 


have this catalog. 
























ELECTRIC 
OR POWER 
PULLEY 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 






























On OTTAWA ENGINES 


Easy Starting, No Cranking, Fuel Saving! 


I have reduced my prices to a pre-war basis, I have 
increased my production by making my factory the 
largest in America, making and selling high quality 
engines direct to the user. By doing this 1 am able to 
cut manufacturing costa, 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Equipped with speed reg- 
ulator; oscillating magneto; constant fuel feed and 
fuel mixer. ‘65 styles, any size you want from 2 H-P. 
to 22 H-P., Stationery, PortableandSaw Rig. Each 
size pulls from 20% to 50% more than rated H-P. fs 
This saving I am passing along to you. 
10-Year Guarantee--90 Days Trial 
=» Lwery engine I sell must be good. 
= fies Fewer parts, use less fuel and are 
' shipped direct for you to try on any 
kind of hard work for 90 days. 
DIRECT TO YOU The Ottawe fs sent direct from the fac 


e 
tory nodelay no wait You get the 
eame high grace engine found on thousands of farms and} 

that makes every owner 8 


9 
t 
EASY TERMS fior*Sco'net the same hich grade ao 
gine at a wonderful seving, no matter how you pay. 


GEO. E. LONG, President, 


OTTAWA MEG, CO, 313s se0 


















Ee ee 


Before you pay any more 
for any engine. cash or 
easy terms, send for my 
FREE book and epecia! 


prise. GEO.B.LONG. 





























If these things are true with the live- 
atock feeder, they are true for the general | 
farmer. For they will save him in the feed 
necessary for his general stock and they | 
will make his own living more comfortable 
by shielding his farm home from the winds 

The “brass tacks’ are simply this: The 
windbreak has a practical money value 
to the stock feeder, the general farmer, 
and it is worth a great deal whenever you 
wish to sell your farm; not only in the dol- 
lars it adds to each acre, but in the ease 
with which it will sell them. 






























IMPLY this: It costs less to feed Jerseys than any other breed 

and they produce the richest quality of milk (butter fat average 

of 5.37.2 ). Jersey Milk churned into butter and cheese bring the 
highest prices on the market. 

Jerseys are the real “cow investment”! They start producing 
at an earlier age than any other breed and are still great milkers 
long after other cows have gone dry, 

Let as give you some surprising inf. ti bout J - 
let “Profitable Facts About Sereaye’, Write todas Se remeete 
The American Jersey Cattle Club, 322 WWest 23rd St., New York, N. ¥. 
An Institution for the Benefit of Every Jersey Owner 

































Continued from page 13 

jeweler alone needs to understand how to 
weigh it. What has been said about troy 
weight is equally true about apothecary 
weight, foreign exchange, the metric sys- 
tem, and many other processes. At first 
thought the farmer might think he has 
use for them. An actual study, however, 
of business conditions in the middle west 
shows that the entire business community, 
not only farmers but merchants, bankers 
and everybody else concerned, make ab- 
solutely no use of the following processes: 

1. Greatest common divisor and least 
common multiple beyond the power of 


VITALIZING THE RURAL SCHOOLS | 





inspection. 2. Long, confusing problems 
in common fractions. 3. Complex and 
compound fractions. 4. Reductions in 
denominate 1 umbers. 5. Table of folding 
paper, 5u rs table, tables of foreign | 
mon 6. ypound numbers, neither | 
addition ction, multiplication nor 
division 7. Longitud nd time 8. 
Cases 2 na > in percenta 4 Com- 
pt 1] 10 Annual interest 

No i i rus that thes processes 
ar t used, why should the children have 
to r he hoel? It is a 


senseless p lure Someone may say 
that it is good discipline for the child and 
tra nis nd In fact, this is the com- 
mol excuse le by well-n ining pa- 
Aad ’ : 
trons. business men, doctors, lawvers and 
professors Unfortunately every one 


thinks he knows as much about the schools | 
as the school people themselves. This is 
: The farmer 


true of any other line 
does not argue with the doctor ibout a} 
ease of sickness: he does not argue with | 


the lawver on how to handle a case in | 
court, but he insists on telling the teacher 
exactly what to do and what to teach, and 
this is the very reason this article is writ-| 
ten Farmers will continue to tell the 
teacher what to teach, and apparently the 
only hope is to give the farmer some guid- 
ing principles 
What Trains the Mind 

How about mental discipline and train- 
ing of the mind; what is the best material 
to use? This question has been answered 
by actual experiments. The mind is best 
trained when the child works on material 
which he understands and which has im- 
mediate use in his life and thinking. It is 
better for the child if he not only under- 
stands but appreciates and enjoys what he 
is doing. Apply this to the selection of 
subject-matter in the schools. It means 
that useless, traditional material should be 
omitted entirely In the case of arith- 
metic it means to omit the useless processes 
mentioned above, to reduce the time very 
greatly for the work in arithmetic and to 
spend the remaining time on the simple 
processes—addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, simple fractions, simple 
denominate numbers, interest and case one 
Very le more is needed 


ittie 


in percentage 


and if it is needed the child or the man 
should fro to the arithmetic when he needs 
it just as he goes to the dictionary when 
necessary in order to learn how to spell a 
new word. 

It is not possible and doubtless not 
necessary to cise iss every school ~ ibject 
as physiology, grammar and arithmetic 
have been discussed. Mistakes equally 
serious have been made in spelling. The 
word list has been three or four times as 
large as it should be. In history the child | 


has been stuffed with facts instead of being | 
taught how to solve real problems of citi- 
zenship. In geography the child has been 
equally stuffed with facts instead of being 
given a workable knowledge of business 
and commercial geography. The farmers 
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Start The Season With Champions 


BEGIN your spring car-overhauling by putting in a set of 
Champion Spark Plugs. It is the first step in insuring trouble- 
free engine performance for months to come. 



























Champ-on Dependable Spark Plugs are recognized everywhere for 
their unfailing reliability and endurance. 

Our famous No. 3450 Insulator and Patented Asbestos Gasket 
Construction make them proof against the intense heat and 
vicious shocks of constant cylinder explosions. 










R ad Buy Champion for service. Be sure that the name Champion is 
Champion B43, on the Insulator and the world trade-mark on the box. 

Price $1.25 
Specialty adapted for High 
-Powered Cars, Trucks, 
Tractors and heavy ser- 
vice wor 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 





= eee ne ae 
More Milk tor market More Money tor you 


Y releasing good milk for the market and, at the same time, by 

providing in a more economical form all the elements the calf 

requires for rapid and healthy growth—Blatchford’s Calf Meal performs 
a two-fold service. 

One pound of Blatchford’s Calf Meal makes a full gallon of pure 
milk-substitute. Consequently, with a gallon of milk selling at present 
market prices for two to three times the retail cost of a pound of celf 
meal—the economy of raising calves on Blatchford’s Calf Meal is strik- 
ingly apparent. The time is surely coming when you will raise your 
calves on Blatchford’s Calf Meal. Why not start NOW? You will find 
it an economical and profitable thing to do. 


Blatchfordy Calf Meal 


is the original milk-substitute 
Manufactured by BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL Co. Dept. 3522 Waukegan, Ill 
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Insist on TRADE MaRn REC vy S PAT. OFF Mlustrated : = 
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Get it at free on = 
your dealer’s request == 




















and school board members who help to 
determine these matters must begin to 
think and study whether or not they will 
insist upon their way about matters. 
They will be helped in their thinking by 
observing the following fundamental prin- 
ciples with referenee to such matters, 
prineiples that are now generally reeog- 
vised b our most progressive school men: 

1. School work must be based upen the 





tions are met, no grist is ground so far as 
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“I made one mistake— 


Bat this time 


alent : - c = * 2 99 
ca ngeret and connected dive! i think I picked a winner 





the particular child is coneerned. ip 


2. Education, in order to function, must | 
wt be divorced from the life of the com-| 
punity but, instead, must be based square- | 
yupon the community's life, including its | 
Zedemental industries. This means that | 
the rural teacher must know rural life and 
its problems in a broad, comprehensive 
, must. be able te sort out the applic- 
pS the traditional, and must further 
be able to conceive new problems and 
r data for their solution directly 

m the community life. 

3. The teacher eannot get the right 
moral fiber into her pupils unless her own 
attitude toward the situation is sympa- 
thetic and fundamentally correct. It is a 
regrettable fact, but a fact nevertheless, 
that rural education in the past has been 
disloyal to rural life, has created general 
Sscontent among boys and girls of the 
rural districts and has drained off into 
other channels the best brains of the rural 
community. This condition must 
changed by a better selection of teachers, 
proper training in the fundamentals of 
rural life, and the retention with adequate 
pay of those who perform their duties in 
an acceptable manner. 

It is true that in addition to better 
ehoice of subject-matter the schools should 
be changed in other ways, and particularly 
should be given a better organization It 
is not the purpose of this article todiscuss 
that point, however. This article empha- 
sizes the one point equally applicable to 
all schools, with one room or more than 
one room, namely: That we need a recon- 
structed course of study and subject-mat- 
ter better selected. If this aim is accom- 


different product in the schools, rot pupils 





was several hundred dollars 


} me to boost it. 





(From a letter to the Western Electric Company 


“If | wae a mechanic instead of a farmer, | would have bought 
a Western Electric Outfit in the first place, and not waited till I 
orer and wiser in the bargain. 
Iam vet going te say anything egainst other plants, because I 
know that isn’t the way you work. 
: + oy about your vag —_ for 4 

at ople might thin ou i 
por Oren mat inoe ee. 





I can’t even tell the whole 


fl Livee 











EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Levis is a farmer 


near Westchester, Pa. 


When it comes to electricity, 


I give up. 


“T believe the wiser a man is, the 


quicker he will admit howlittle he knows 
about, electricity.’ 


“Take batteries forinstance—the most 
important part.of any light plant. We 
farmers, and even the wiser ones, talk 
about current flowing into a battery and 
out of it. But how many people go 
beyond that? Now look at it this way. 
If you shoot a stream of water into a 
bucket fast enough, most of the water 
will splash out as fast as it splashes in. 
And if the bucket is an average wooden 


one, it won’t be long before the bottom 
pushes out. 
are giving trouble, and you who haven’t 
bought yet, I'd su 


To youmen whose batteries 
t first of all that 


lf the current comes 


plished we will begin to get an entirely you eonsider how the battery is charged 


stuffed with facts, dissatisfied ith rural 
eonditions and unable to realize the larger 
aims of education, but instead, an indi- 
vidual who thinks in terms of the problems 
of present day life, has at hand the tools 
and the methods for their solution, is 
thoroly in sympathy with his environment 
and is an exemplification of the recognized 
educational aims, health, good citizenship, 
vocational efficiency, and the right use of 
leisure. 


WATCH FOR THE MARCH NUMBER 

The March Successful Farming will 
consist of about 248 pages. It will reach 
you just a short time before you begin 
actual farming operations for 1920, and 
will contain a great many suggestions that 





y the generator. 


in fast at first. and then slows up grad- 
ually when the battery fills—as with the 
Western Electric—that means you'll 
have long-lived batteries. I 
vou’re ‘out of luck,’ as my son says since 
he eame back from France. 


Otherwise 


Power and light, or light and 


power—which? 
‘When I started to buy a plant, Iwas 


dead wrong about the lighting end of it 

I had a lot of gentle hints at home ana 
heard talk around the neighborhood about 
how nice eletric light. is—and it is nice. 
But what I needed, and what I think nine 
farmers out of ten need, was a piece of 
machinery, first and last—an engine to 
help me dothefarm work. Beeause if 


will help you with your work and enable E had: pewer enough, light would go with 


you to make more money. Peossibly there 
are a few miscellaneous jobs you planned 
to do this winter that have slipped your 
mind. The articles im the March number 
will serve as a reminder oi these things and 
very likely suggest new ways ef doi 

them qui y: It’s a big job to get out a 
magazine of this size, but the articles 
have been just as carefully selected as in 
the smaller issues. Amy one article may 
mean a great deal to you, so be sure to 
read them all carefully. 


We are often asked which is the best 
breed for the farm, and just as often we 
reply, “Which ever ou fancy the 
most.” Success with any breed depends 
upon care = it, and this in turn 
very often depen one’s interest 





otubate Makes the Battery last longer 
CSS nnn He] 








it. as @ matter of course. 


“Right here’s the importantthing, and 


the farmer who buys an undersized plant 


is fooling himself just as I came near 
doing, because on a farm, power isabout 
the only thing you need except brains, 
and the only thing that costs nothing 
when you don’t use it. 


What I insisted on was an 
engine that would run. 

“Of course getting plenty of engine is 
one thing and whether the engine will 
run is another. Now I don’t know what 
your experience has been, but mine tells 
me that for genuine dependability you 
can’t beat a valve in head, 4-cycle kero- 
sene engine—that starts just by pressing 
a switch and runs in all kinds of weather. 
These are only some of the points about 
my new Western Electric Outfit. There 
are lots others I eould talk about for 
pages yet—like that feature of the throttle 
governor to give uniform speed under 
any load you please, and the splash sys- 
tem of oiling that’sascertain as it’s easy. 

“Please don’t the idea I amtryi 
to convince you t there are no g 
farm plants except the Western Electric. 
There probably are. But if you ean tell 
me one that’s amy better, or made by 
people who are fairer to a buyer or whe 
1ave been in the electrical businessmore 
than 50 years—I’d like to congratulate 
you, because you are some little finder.” 






























formation that helped 
Levis decide will help you 
too in choosing a Power 
and Light outfit. Just 
write for booklet SUL., 
Western Electric Com 
pany 195 Broadway, New 
City 
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Champion 


Belle City 
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“How do you 
always manage 
to get so many 
fine chicks ?” 
“Oh! It's easy 
when you use 


a Belle City”. 
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Poultry Raisers 
You Can Make 
Big Money with a Belle City 


Because it’s a time and labor saver — low in 
cost—economical—convenient—with a record 
for fifteen years of unfailing service as a wonder- 
ful hatcher, and costs less than ten setting hens. 


Get into this interesting, profit-paying 
business now. You can’t lose. It’s 
money for you right from the start. 
You can do it in your spare time — ex- 
perience unnecessary. It takes only a 
tew minutes a day, and the profits are 
big and sure. If you are raising chick- 


‘12 


The Prize-Winning Hatcher — Self- 
Regulated—equipped with Thermom- 
eter and Patented Holder—Hot Water 
Copper Tank—Double Door—Safety 
Lamp—Deep Nursery—Egg Tester— 
with Fibre Board, Double Walled 
Construction that has led the field for 


Freight Prepai 


And allowed to points beyond. I ship 
from Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas City, 
Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., or Racine 
to insure quickest delivery. For 15 
rears my big factory here at Racine has 
ieee devoted entirely to the manufac- 
ture of this — one size — one style— 


ens by the “old hen way”’ you are losing 
valuable time and money and missing a 
big opportunity. Investigate my 
proposition. Write me today for Free 
catalog, ‘‘Hatching Facts.’’ It tells 
of the many advantages and how easy 
it is to make big profits with my 


95 140-Egg Champion 
BelleCityIncubator 


15 years. Simple—Safe—Sure. When 
ordered with my $7.55 World Famous 
Hot Water, Double Walled, 140- 
Chick Belle City Brooder— with 
Safety Lamp — Guaranteed to raise 
the chicks— making your Hatching 
Outfit complete—both only $18.50 


East of Rockies 
Towards Express 


Incubator and Brooder, and I know 
that you cannot get a better Hatch- 
ing Outfit anywhere. Hatches Chicks, 
Ducks, Turkeys and Geese equally 
well. Used bv Uncle Sam, leadin 
Agricultural Cot. ges, and over 815, 
successful Poultry Raisers everywhere. 


What Others Are Doing You Can Easily De 


And you are perfectly safe in sending 
me your order — today —thousands 
order direct from my advertisements 
every year. With this Guaranteed 
Hatching Outfit and my complete 


Guide Book for setting up and oper- 
ating, your success is assured. Time 
means money to you now—the 
early broods pay best — besides the 
big hatches you will get you can easily 


Share in My $1,000 in Prizes 


No one else provides such easy ways for you to earn extra money. 


Full par- 


ticulars come with my Big Free catalog, ‘‘Hatching Facts.”’’ This 
book gives newest ideas, easiest plans and quickest ways to make 
poultry pay big. But get an early start. Save valuable 
time—order now — Or write me for Free Catalog 
“Hatching Facts’’ — It tells the whole 


interesting story. 


Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
BoxF42 Racine, Wie. 








EARLY BIRDS CATCH THE WORM 


The Importance of Early Hatching 





By H. L. KEMPSTER 


DIFF ERENCE of three weeks in the time of hatching 

made # difference of $1.50 a bird im the average profit 

from the yearly egg yield of barred rock puilets at the 
Ontario Agricultural College.” It was with this statement that 
Professor Graham of that station startled his audience at a 
farmer’s week program at the University of Missouri. To hatch 
at the right time is indeed an important feature in the manage- 
ment of a poultry flock. There is no better argument for 
artificial incubation. 

,At the University of Missouri similar observations have been 
made. On June Ist birds were grouped according to their egg 
won from November Ist to May 3ist. The results are 
ag Toliows: 

Egg Production Nov. 1 
to May 31 
Over 100 eggs..... 


Average date of 
hatchin 


90 to 100 eggs... . . March 30 
80 to 9 eggs. ... April 7 
70 to 80 eggs... April 15 
Ns o ainsi April 21 


Ist average from thirty 
to forty eggs more than 
did those hatched af- 
ter April 15th. If 
shows that a difference 
of only a few days in 
hatching makes con- 
siderable difference in 
the winter egg pro- 
duction. In fact later 
date show that birds 
with an egg produc- 
tion of over two hun- 
dred eggs their pullet 
ear were hatched be- 
April ist while 
those of similar breed- 
ing hatched three weeks later, averaged from one hundred and 
twenty-five to one hundred and forty eggs. From the stand- 
point of winter egg production early ya ben is essential. 

The inexperienced are too apt to be influenced by luring ad- 
vertisements of eggs at half price after June Ist. Last year a 
hatchery advertised “Day Old Chicks, July Chieks, will Lay in 
December.” One man invested heavily in these chicks. it is 
doubtful whether the chicks were worth their original cost on 
November Ist. Unfortunately the hatchery did not state what 
December the chicks would Jay nor did it give any idea of the 
fact that a large proportion would not lay until spring. An 
effort was made last year to discourage the cut in prices after 
June Ist to encourage early hatching. It met with discoura 
ment from breeders who had e Yor sale. This is indeed a 
shortsighted policy. The man ned to above is a diScouraged 
pen = He has paid heavily for his experienee. He has 
ost confidence in the hatchery and the stock it sells. Next 
_ if he buys at all he will go elsewhere to purchase stock. 

t is the universal experience substantiated by data of experi- 
ment stations that the greatest profit comes from carly hatched 
chickens. 

Poultrymen have observed that early hatched ehicks make 
better growth than those hatched late. The natural breeding 
seasonisthe spring of the year. April according to poultry 
— men possess the best quality aay time of the year. 

These strong eggs produce vigorous ehicks. The chicks thrive 
and the mortality i very lew. Chicks which get a start before 
hot weather continue to thrive in summer while those hatched 
late experience a heavy mortality and those whieh live grow 
slowly until the 
cool fall days. 
Lewis shows in 
the New Jersey 
Experiment Sta- 
tion report that 
chicks hatched 
April Ist averaged 
one and seven- 
tenths pounds 
heavier om No- 
vember Ist than 
did these hatched 
June Ist.. At three 
and one-half 


months of the 
June hatehed chicks did not weigh as much as did the early 
hatched ones at three months. 

The conditions for hatching and rearing chicks are more 
favorable early im the season. With the use of an incubator 
better ventilation is obtained due to the greater difference in 
temperature inside and outside the incubator, With hens one 








has less trouble with parasites which thrive in warm weather. 
With brooding one is more apt to overheat the chicks in warm 
weather than he is te chill them in cool. weather.. If heat is net 
provided or is neglected in warmer weather there is apt to be 
trouble from the chicks crowding and sweating, this causing 
enormous losses. Then too the brood. coop is more apt. to be 
infested with poultry mites in warm weather which will prove 
disastrous with the smaller chicks: It has also been shown 
recently that the leafy parts of green food contain valuable 
accessories for growth. 

These are called vitamines, and in the spring when the grass 
is young and tender every inducement is offered the chick to 
consume an abundance of green food which is less abundant 
later in the summer. Then, too, chicks are less apt to eat 
heartily when it is hot while halfgrown chicks will continue 
te grow even in summer. Insect life is less ahundant, and the 
tall grase renders insects less aecessible later in the season. 
From the standpoint of growth early hatching is advisable. 
Thus Mairs in Pennsylvania Bulletin 87 concludes that early 
hatched chicks grew faster than late hatched ones and sug- 
gested April ist as a 
suitable date for 
hatching without mak- 
ing any difference for 
the different classes of 
ehickens. Early 
hatched chicks mean a 
greater proportion 
raised. It also means 
a better grown chick. 
The better start a 
chickis given the better 
the pullet will be. 
Chicks which get a 
poor start in life sel- 
dom recover from the 
handicap. 

Early hatched chicks 
means a longer growing period. One of the main reasons why 
pullets do not lay_in the fall is because they do not have suf- 
ficient time in which to mature. A great majority of birds 
require more time in which to grow than is usually estimated. 
For instanee a white leghorn pullet at the University hatched 
February 25th began laying July 4th at an age of one hundred 
and twenty-nine days. Such cases are fairly common and yet 
the number of white leghorns which commence laying in less 
than two hundred days is proportionately small. In fact a flock 
of white leghorns at. the University of uri begar laying at 
an average age of two hundred and forty days while those which 
laid over two hundred eggs began laying at the of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five days. One should not be misled by records 
of early maturity. It is a common expression that “leghorns 
will mature in four and one-half to six months” while it is seen 
from the above data that this particular flock required’ a month 
longer than the maximum. 

This largely due to the fact. that.in hot weather chickens fail 
to make much growth. This fact is not taken into consideration 
nor is it. realized that early maturity depends not only upon 
ideal growing conditions but also upon liberal rations properly 
selected. The average chicken is not raised under such condi- 


tions. A long growing period means mature pullets im the fall 
which is equivalent to saying it means fall and winter eggs. 
One flock of early hatched chickens (white leghorns) at the 
University has avers 
flock of barred rocks 
fifteen. 
which to matvre. 


sixty eggs up to January Ist while a 
atched at the same time have averaged 
The heavier breeds require a much longer time in 
In fact one cannot hatch out the general 
purpose breeds too 
early if winter 
are desired. With 
leghorns there is a 
danger of the birds 
going into a fall 
molt if hatched 
before April Ist, 
which will interfere 
with winter 
production but the 
danger from late 
hatching is greater 
than that of hatch- 
ingtoo early. From 
the production of 

ultry for meat early hatching is desirable. Thus Purdue 

niversity Experiment Station Bulletin 214 eenc'udes “It 
may be as profitable to sell surplus males for broilers as to 
keep them until they attain roaster size.” 

Im 1916 the raising cost per pound of broilers was thirteen 
and four-tenths cents and the selling [Continued on page 167 
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SHOW 


Have you seen the gallinaceous per- 


formance called, ‘““Cocka Doodle in the 
Evening,” with thirty-six—36—Bathing 
Beauties in their original colors and 


covering—eggsactly and, as our English 
friend would say, hentirely as represented? 
You haven't seen it! Well, it isn’t your 
fault. The blame all rests on the puny 
shoulders of the publicity man who knows 
nearly as much about advertising a poul- 
try show as one of those bathing-beauty 
ducks knows about life preservers. He 
talks about it as tho he were announcing 
the next meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. If he actually called it the Ladies’ 
Aid he might get somewhere, for the hen 
has made more pin money for the women 
folks than all other pin money makers 
combined. Of course they spend much of 
it for Christmas presents for their hus- 
bands and offspring, but that is beside 
the point. 

Now take that long, lean word, “gallin- 
aceous.” Wouldn’t the writer of circus 
bills fall all over himself to get it right by 
the nect and the near leg? You're right, 
he would! I am not so sure of what he 
would say or do about “eggsactly” and 
“hentirely,” but they are often used on the 
vaudeville stage with surprising and fairly 
gratifying results. They certainly belong 
to a poultry show or sideshow. _ 

The poultry show is always said to be 
strong on educational features, and I agree 
with the press agent to the last feature. It 
is full to the roof with interesting informa- 
tion if you know how to get it, but why 
tell everybody about that when they | 
are sure to find it out soon after they have 
paid their fifty cents. So much for the | 
outside. Come on im. 

When you are standing in the middle of | 
a big convention hall with one or two 
hundred leather-lunged roosters relieving 
themselves of the maximum number of 
crows per minute because there happens 
to be a larger audience than usual on hand | 
you are apt to remark that Nature 
about as wonderful in one place as in 
another and is somewhat the same in a 
given location whether there is being held 
a rooster roundup, a political convention 
or a farmers’ institute. 

But after you have poked around for a 
while and looked over the spraddle-legged 
pigeons, those with the snub noses and the 
cocky ones that have been bred to look and 
act as snobbish as a hackney horse, you 
are pretty sure to conclude that Nature 
isn’t one-half so wonderful nor one-tenth 
so foolish as some of these man-designed 
creations seem to be. 





LS 


[hen you run across a new kind of 
speckled hen. She is much more aristo- 
cratic than the old-fashioned speckled | 


biddy of song and story. She pretends 
to be busy when you pass her coop, but 
you know she hasn’t a thing to do until | 
tomorrow morning and you are not so 
sure that she will do it then. The specks 
on this bird have been more carefully 
placed than they were on the antique 
speckled hen. They are so distributed as 
not to interfere with the speckless places. 
One bystander explained to me, but maybe 
he was wrong, that if there are more 
specks on one side than on the other the 
hen becomes dizzy and confused and can 
not find the nest. The result is a lack of 
ggs. He said it is very difficult to get the 
ren balanced right down to the speck 
without pulling out a few feathers and that 
artificial method doesn’t help the egg 


ete) 
vit ld 


\ 





‘ rabbits are there Rabbits get 
into a poultry show on the contention that 
they 


time. 


help out with the egg laying at Easter 


Ssomebod has remsrked in my 
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eal , J nly 320 Pounds 
a 40 lbs. per H. P. 


mpare that weight—40 pounds per 
Only 44 ihe. horsepower—with that of any other 
_, well-known high grade 8 H. P. farm engine, and 
r\ 












about one-fourth as much. 
Nee is an 8 H. P. farm engine—with 
\ a 











you will see that the Cushman weighs only 
1a ‘ power enough for most of the farm 
: work—yet light enough for two men 

~~ | _&S to carry from job to job. 























weighs only 


ht re 


I 
: 48 lbs. per horsepower. 
sides doing all ordinary jobs, it may 
be attached to any grain binder, saving a | one outfit, at practically the cost 
team. Also may be used on corn binders | pf an electric light prent. 
and potato diggers. man Engine and Cushman Self. 
8 H.P. weighs only 320 Ibs., being | pinct “S* for Book on Light 
only 40 Ibs. per horsepower. For all me- 
dium jobs. Also may be attached to hay press, corn pickers, saw rigs, etc. 
iS H. P. weighs only 780 Ibs. being only 52 Ibs. per horsepower 
For heavier jobs, such as 6-hole corn shellers, ensilage cutters, large food 
* grinders, small threshers, etc. 
20H. P. weighs only 1200 ibs., beingonly60\bs. per horsepower. For 
heavy duty jobs—shredders, shellers, grain separators, heavy sawing, etc. 
Cushman Engines do not wear unevenly and lose compression. Every running — 


rotected from dust and properly lubricated. ipped with Throttli 
uretor, Friction Clutch Pu ey and Water Cire Pump 2) yb 


Write for Free Book on Light Weight Engines 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 816 North 21st Street, Lincoln, Neb. 





It does more for the farmer than 
any other outfit—combining both 
an Electric Light Plant and a 


Portable 4H. P. Power Plant in 

































With Cheap Incubators 


Remember it is not how many you hatch that counts, 
but how many you raise. Chicks that hatch out weak 
and wobbly, and live but a few days, mean nothing to 
you except trouble and loss. They make one sick of the try busi- 
ness. Most of the chicks you lose in the first two weeks die use they 
did not hatch out with enough vitality or strength for a good start. 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


The Queen is accurately regulated — 
taking care of a temperature variation of 
70 degrees without danger. It is built of 
genuine CaliforniaRedwood—very scarce 
in these days of imitation and cheap sub- 
stitution. Redwood does not absorb the 
odor from the hatchin 

‘woods, and pastebo: i 

tin machines, retain the odors, to 
weaken and kill the hatching chicks. 
tart your chicks with a Queen constitution 
and they will make money for you. The Queen 
is not a cheap incubator, compared with many of 
the cheaply constructed machines on the et, 
but it is cheap in the long run. It will be turn- 
ing out high percen hatches years after the 
cheap machines have junked. 

Sold by dealers. Catalog sent free on request. 


QUEEN INCUBATOR CO.., Lincoln, Nob. 























Sizes 
60-egg to 2000-egg 
PRICES, $12.00 UP 
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hearing—not realizing that his remark 
might get into print—that a rabbit will 


ae ee 
: qRAD 
lay more eggs during Easter vacation than < CL) 
some hens with just the right amount of Red 
frosting on their feathers and tilt to their 8 ll 
tails will lay in a month of spring Sundays. a 
“aRr* 
SOO UEc were OO ONOM EERE Se REA RR ere 





The way these rabbits of various colors 
stick around shows from year to year leads 
me to believe that they have found a lot 


of ecm Another of ene aaa h 
fellows gave me some more inside informa- W Y B L k f th 
tion that sounds a good bit like the truth. en ou uy, oo or e 
Perhaps he thought I wouldn’t talk. He 
says that many rabbits used to appear 
after death as “hasenpfeffer” and under 
other names that were not deceptive, but — 
that operators of high class restaurants do 
not hesitate to serve them these days of 
altitudinous prices as ‘“New Zealand veni- 
son.” These rabbits pass toa much — 
plane after they have departed this life. 
But the best thing about the educa- 
tional poultry show is the cock fight. 
That is not necessarily my opinion, but a 
composite opinion furnished by several 
thousand spectators who mostly said not 
a word to me about the absorbing occur- 
rence. If you ever get into the midst of a 
poultry show—preferably an educational 
poultry show—and find that the informa- 
tion-hungry crowd has deserted the long 
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rows of coops containing respectable birds 
it is a pretty sure sign that the manage- Look for the Red Ball Trade 
~~? is putting on . cock fight oumewhene aoe when you buy Rubber 
in the vicinity. It won't be a y ootwear, and make sure of 
knockout affair by steeled warriors, but a . - ° 
deadly earnest boxing bout between two getting the kind that is the 
bloodthirsty pee pugilists who long choice of ten million satisfied 
to get at each other with bare feet. earers. an oll 

Ine of the ringside enthusiasts confided = Sold in sixty thousand 
ep at. eee 

un is wife wn Ww 

and made him trade them for some Aske your dealer for free illus- 
rane og pny ngaree ——-% he _ — booklet, “More Days 
town there are two butchers with lots o! ear.” It will show you our 
sporting blood. Every week they sort . 
out by battle trial the most belligerent complete line of Rubber and 
roosters that are brought in by the farmers Woolen Footwear, with full de- 
and on Sunday morning a few of the con- scriptions, 
genial souls get — and watch } 
cmmtens champions Ress 3 ost in. Ge MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
back room of one of theshops. Sometimes 
it’s Kid Plymouth versus Rhode Island MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Red, and, again, Young Wyandotte versus 335 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 
the Orpington Duck. 

Yes, a poultry show is certainly a great 
educational institution if you are a 
listener and don’t try to mm a foot race 
from one end to the other.—P. M. Farmer. 


POULTRY LICE s mei ye 
The offspring from a single pair of lice SAS ow I Siena et x 
will in six weeks, amount to something like Sc 2 > ss 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand. 
This fact alone, emphasizes the importance 
of keeping poultry free from lice. 
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Pettey DARLINGS * The Meat Scraps iA RI E AT | 
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ally near the vent, and live upon the 


.. 


WA 


= — and ey 2 only ight | pe : Th Hi “$ 

met. of getting rid of them is by apply-| Say is cs : 
ing — ene Sey to a. “aierted to re at Mave % EGG i 
owls. Spraying the roosts with lice-killi * B p Bi P 
remedies does not avail much when fowls| ‘Sm een Oye Best ee, PRODUCER .& 
are affected with lice. Perhaps, the best} 3733 srr Mieetapersesieeg satel te. Pe 
and most efficient way is to apply sect} # Hien anid -erpace ae 


wder into the feathers of the mfected| ¢ because supply the necessary 
owls. A seeond application ten days after! £¥ long. Bere sure oo D. 
the first will eatch the second brood and | # there isa big difference i 
make short work of the job. Unless the | ¥ 
second application be given, the second 
brood survives and the application is 


‘e om d eff louse powd 
A and effective louse er 

Ps: adding a mixture of one part 
crude carbolie acid and three parts of 
gasoline to of paris, all that the 

r will blot up. en the plaster is 

, pulverize it and store in dry, tight 

cans. This powder when properly applied 
will surely give results. 

} No farmer, poultry keeper or breeder, 
can afford to allow lice to suck the life 
blood from his hens. There is no reason in 
feeding good feeds, while lice are getting 
the benefits of an egg-making ration. 























PROHIBITION IN POULTRY YARD 
HERE are many people who feed 
cayenne or red pepper to their hens 
because “‘it makes them lay.” All the 

objections which one can muster against 

mustard or any other hen stimulant ap- 
plies with equalforceto theuse of red pep- 
per. In thespringof 1913thewriterhad the 
effect. of mustard feeding brought home 
to him in an exceedingly vivid manner. 

Starting the fall before, two pens of fine 

Rhode Island reds had been set aside for 

the purpose of testing mustard mashes 

There were six pullets in each pen. They 

were excellent stock and in their prime as 

fowls when the test was commenced. 

The cock siring these pullets had, as a 
cockerel, taken fifth prize in a class of 
thirty-two in a 
mid-western show. 
The dams of these 


pullets had been 
excellent layers 
in their own pullet 
year, had been 
trapnested con- 
tinuously and 
came from the 
best Rhode Iceland 
red strain the 
country at that 
time. 

These pullets 
were as eve nly 
matched as it is 
possible to find 


twelve young pul- 


lets. They were 
kept in pens which 
were identical in 
size and in plan. 
They were given 
the same care both Buff Plymout! 


as to feeding and 

attention, so that there is no room for a 
difference of opinion as to what caused 
the results which later made themselves 
apparent. 

The pullets were fed the following grain 
ration: in the morning oats were scattered 
in straw litter six to eight inches deep. 
It not intended to appease their 
hunger, but merely to set them to work. 
\t noon, they were given tender, sprouted 

ts at the rate of two ounces to each 


i 


was 


pullet. At 3:30 in the afternoon, they 
were given a liberal feeding of cracked 
corn so that when they went to the 


roosts the ir crops would be full. 
A dry mash was kept before the pullets 
all the composed of the following 


+; 
irre 
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elements, by 
weight: wheat 
bran, 2_ parts; 
cornmeal, 1 part; 
middlings, 1 
part; glutenmeal 1 


part; linseed 
meal 1 __sipart; 
alfalfa meal, 1 
to 3 parts; (as 
much as_ hens 


would eat.) In ad- 


dition, there was 
plenty of _ grit, 
charcoal and oy- 
stershell before 
the pullets at all 
times, and they 
were watered 





three times a day 
thruout the period 
of the test. Once 
in a while, they 
had an additional 
feeding of fresh 
table scraps. 

The pomt must 
be kept in mind 
that everything 
done in the 


was 
way of feeding and 
care to give the 
hens the chance 
they needed to 
show what they 
could do. The 


advice of the best 
experiment stations 
in the nation as to 
feeding was fol- 
| lowcd at that time, in selecting what was 
then considered to be the best egg ration. 

There was no great difference in the egg 
production of the two flocks at the start 
of the test, but there was such a great 


1 Rock Hen. 


difference between 
the two flocks 
the following fall 


when they entered 
their second year 
that the pen which 
had had a mustard 


ration was broken 
up and used for 
market and table 
purposes. We will 
tell more of that 
later. 

Indeed, the first 
difference between 
the two flocks 


was revealed to us 
by the trapnest and 
the incubator when 
we tested the eggs 
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eighteen hours before those from Pen 
No. 2 in order that there might ban 
man 


uncertainty as to the chicks when 
ing time came. 

The result of the fertility test, upo: 
which we desire to lay the greatest em 
phasis, was as follows: 








Dark Brahma Hen. 








Pen No. 1 . 
Hen 466 laid 5 eggs; no = 
id 3 


wv 


- 


. 


Hen 3 ! 
; 1 infertile 
Hen 479 laid & 
Hen 421 laid 4 
eggs; 1 infertile 
Hen 458 laid 4 
Hen 433 laid 3 
eggs; no infertiles 

Pen No. 2. 
Hen 437 laid 8 
471 laid 2 
eggs; 2 infertiles. 
Hen’ 462 ‘laid 5 

eggs; ; 
Hen 429 laid 3 
; no infertties. 
Hen 455 laid 2 
486 laid 1 
; 1 infertile 
The total eggs laid by Pen No. 1 during 
laid only 21. One can see that there was 
no great difference in the egg yield; altho 
Pen No. 2 was beginning to sag down, dus 
mustard, and they gradually dropped be- 

hind. 

But the reader will note that Pen No, 1 
10 infertile eggs in Pen No. 2, or nearly 
one-half of them were impossible of incub»- 
tion. 
tained the best record hen for the period 
of the test, she laying 8 eggs in the 8 
days, but 3 of these eggs tested out in- 

As to the hatchability test, it is interest- 
ing to add that Pen No. 1 produced, 21 
fine, husky chicks, while only 5 hatehed 
cripples. Of these five, the writer got ene 
bird that was worth raising to maturity 
and it was a cockerel which was sold as a 

came when Hen 
No. 471 was kiiled 
and examined at 
this test. It was 
found that her ov- 
aries and egg or- 


eggs; no infertiles. 
eggs; no infertiles 
ones; 3 infertiles. 
3 infertiles. 
eggs; 1 infertile. 

Hen 
the eight days was 26, while Pen No. 2 
doubtless to the stimulating effect of the 
had only 2 infertile eggs, while there were 
It is likewise true that Pen No. 2 con- 

fertile. 

from Pen No. 2 and 2 of these were 
utility breeder. Our biggest revelation 
the conclusion of 
gans were swollen 


inflamed an 
reatly distorted 
rom what those 


of a hen in normal 
laying health 
would be. The 
liver was likewis« 
affected. The sam 
condition was ap- 
arent in other 
ens of this pen 
as they were latex 


for fertility. The examined. Now, 
pullets were mind you, that 
j banded and trap- was the result of 
| nested and the Rose Comb Rhode Island Red. orf five and one- 
| number of the hen half months of 
laying the egg was written on the egg in| continuous feeding of mustard to the 
pencil so that we could tell which pullet’s| hens, the feeding having commenced 


5 | egg we were testing. 


The incubator was set in March and for 
eight days prior to the setting of the eggs 








October 1, 1912, and continuing to the 
middle of March 1913, when the test was 
made. At the time the test was started, 


we saved all the eggs from each hen, from | the writer had no idea of the results but 


which collection the eggs were selected 


merely decided to feed the two pens two 


that went into the incubator, some | different ways and determine which would 


necessarily being rejected for there are 
‘always some that are under-sized, that 
| have “ridges” or uneven shells, or are too 
large 
| large. 





| be the better. 


Poultrymen ‘generally admit that pul- 
lets which have been “forced” during their 
laying pullet year are not desirable 


| The eggs were placed in the incubator, | specimens to use in*the breeding pens. 


‘those from Pen No. 1 being placed in it 


Why 


do (Continued on page 173 
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Make This a Part of 


Your Farm-Equipment 


Why pay a contractor’s profit? Why wait till the con- 
tractor is ready? You can put in your own concrete im- 
provements—cheaper, better, and when you want them 
—if you make the Sheldon Concrete Mixer a part of 
your regular farm equipment. 












There’s no longer any mystery about concreting. The 
farmer can do it as easily as the contractor. And it 
doesn’t require expensive machinery or a big gang of 
men, either. The Sheldon solves that problem. You 
can buy a Sheldon for less than a cultivator; it will 


No. 4—This is the most popular Shel. work with one man or keep six men busy. 
° nm er. t 
utility machine. Operated by" gasoline 


=a ees Sheldon 
Concrete Mixer 


With a Sheldon at hand, you can make your own con- 
crete walls, walks, troughs, posts, feeding floors, cribs and 
other improvements that mean so much. Build barns and 
silos, too—no farm job is too big for it. You can do your 
concreting when you want it. And you’ll do a better and 
more permanent job than the contractor, because the 
Sheldon gives a perfect mix and because you know what 
goes into the mixture. 









































No. 6X— Herries to place—but can be 
isdn wantecie ceases = Sheldon Mfg. Co., 
Box 180 Nehawka, Neb. 





Send The Coupo 
TODAY! 


For our 48-page Mixer Book, which 
tells all about Sheldon Mixers, both 

hand and power types. Sold direct 

to you on 30 Day Trial Privi- 

lege Plan. You want to im- 
lye -- Mast word in prove your farm; the Sheldon 

Equipped with Stover 2 H. P. gasoline engine. Can Will help you do it. It will 

ry hand when team fo net ae y ae Ree eee 

whee or directly forms , and not a ve arge 

models dump the same ). One of these ob at that. Write today 


mizers should be of every equipment, ~ “ 
same as the cate the plow or the manure jor full information, 


































TALOG 
TREE coupon 
180, Nehawka, Nebraska 


Send me your 48-page Sheldon Mixer Book and 
your 30-Day Trial Privilege Offer 
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GOOSE AND DUCK EGGS IN 
INCUBATORS 
One of our neighbors refused to try duck 
and goose eggs inanincubator because they 
had heard that goslings and ducklings 
hatched in an incubator were always weak 


or cripples. But last spring his goose eggs 
piled up so fast he couldn’t get hens enough 
to set on them, so he tried one hatch in an 
incubator with results that will lead him 
to depend almost entirely on machines 
this spring. Some of his goose eggs were 
too old last year (waiting for hens to 
hatch), but the fresh eggs hatched well 
and the goslings were just as spry and 
lively as any ever hatched under hens. 
They grew well and goslings hatched the 
last of April weighed eighteen pounds in 
September, which is as good as one could 
expect. 

We have found that waterfowl eggs re- 
quire more care than chieken eggs when 
hatched in the incubator. All the eggs 
must be of the same kind—it never pays 
to try to hatch chickens, ducks and geese 
at the same time. On account of the size 
of goose eggs, we lower the slats that the 
egg tray slides back on about one inch in 
order to prevent the eggs striking the 
regulator. We turn the eggs oftener than 
we do chicken eggs, turning them twice one 
day and three times the next day. In 
addition, every time we open the machine 
to note the temperature we stir the e 
around a little with the hand. e 
sprinkle them well with warm water about 
omen times after the tenth day, and the 
day before the goslings are due to pip we 
wring a towel out of water as warm as we 
can bear the hand in with comfort and lay 
it over the eggs for half an hour. 

We test out the infertile eggs on the 
fourteenth day. After the eggs begin to 
pip they phen be left very quiet but we 
usually find it necessary to help some of 
the goslings from the shell just as we do 
occasionally when hens sit on the eggs, 
but care must be taken not to help them 
too soon. 

As soon as the goslings are hatched and 
dried off we take them from the incubator 
and put them in a box lined with old 
woolen cloths. We then keep them well 
covered in a warm, quiet place until all the 
goslings are hatehed, after which they are 
iven the same care in a brooder as if 
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BREAKS EGG RECORD—SAVES FEED 


profit of $6 to $10 per year from 

each -of your hens? If you knew 
how to care for and feed your hens to 
make each lay from 180 to 306 eggs per 
year, you would make a great deal more 
than that, as egg prices will continue to 
average higher than ever this year. You 
will make big money if your hens lay only 
150 to 190 eggs each—that is, if you do 
not waste feed by improper methods of 
feeding. 

Prof. Quisenberry made a profit of 
$6.15 per hen from 75 layers in nine 
months. Another flock of 160 cleared 
$976.67 in 10 months. This wonderful 
hen, “Lady Victory,” laid 304 eggs in 
12 months, and “Keystone Maid’ laid 
306 eggs. The balancing or proportioning 
of their feed by Prof. Quisenberry, so 
that the daily ration eould be turned 
into practically the same number of yolks 
and whites, made possible some of the 
world’s greatest official laying records. 

increasing egg yields, he actually 
saved feed, there-by further increasing 
net profits. Improper feeding methods 
always result in fewer eggs, wasted feed, 
loss and disappointment. 
Officially recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest poultry authorities and 
most successful poultry farmers, Mr. 
T. E. Quisenberry, President of the 
American Poultry School, whose post 
office address is Department 823, Kansas 
City, Mo., has just published a 16-page 
bulletin on “How to Get More Eggs 
and Save Feed,’’ which he will send you 
free. His bulletin also tells how to feed 
breeding stock to insure strong, fertile 
eggs, strong chicks and to avoid dead 
chicks in shell at hatching time. It tells 
how he starts feeding chicks to avoid loss 
from White Diarrhea and bowel trouble. 
As to solving the high priced feeding 
question, thousands have pronounced 
this the best bulletin ever written on the 
subject. Of importance to every poultry 


H' YW would you like to make a clear 


Are Your Hens Laying As They Should? Stop Feeding Loafers, 


raiser is the chapter telling how to feed. 
It tells how egg yields can be doubled, and 
often more than doubled, without in- 
creasing feed bills; how to actually save 
and cheapen your feed; and just how and 
what these 304 and 306 egg hens were fed 
to enable them to manufacture nearly 
their own weight in eggs every month in 
the year and still stay in good health. His 
bulletin gives suggestions for culling out 
drones, slackers and loafing hens that 
regardless of feed and care, will never 
earn a profit or pay for their keep. If 
your hens are not laying today as they 
should, it’s your own fault. Write and 
find out the reason. 





Lady Victory, hen No 1101, broke world’s 
record in American Laying Contest by pro- 
ducing 304 eggs in 12 months. 


He will mail one of these bulletins with- 
out charge to each reader of Successful 
Farming who writes him before they are 
all gone. Don’t delay. Send no money. 
In fact, a post card will do. 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL. 
DEPT. 823 KANSAS CITY, MO 














atched with hens. We havealways found 
it best to raise ducklings and goslings in 
brooders, as their own mother will drag 
them into too many undesirable situa-| 
tions.—-%. P. 


SELECTING BREEDING GEESE | 

Compactness is a good characteristic 
to watch for in selecting geese for breed- 
ing. It helps insure robust fowls and good 
weight in. market stock. 

The head should be graceful and short | 

with a comparatively short but stout bill. 
The neck should be carried well up and 
of medium length. The body should be oi | 
moderate length and the back nearly 
straight, while the bottom part of the 
body between the legs should nearly touch 
the ground. 

The wings should be large and strong, | 
but nicely folded and fittingelose to the 
body. The tail should be comparative- 
ly short, while the shanks and thighs 
should be stout. 

In color of plumage, 


the bird should 


conform to the ideal of the breed. For 
example, if you are keeping = White 
a ns, they should be pure white and 
free from any brown or gray plumage 
Toulouse geese should not be marked 
with too many white feathers thru the 
gray. 


In weight the male should tip the beam 
at about twenty pounds, and the female 
at eighteen pounds, We always like to 
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WINTER storms often interfere with frequent trips to town. 
So the wisest thing to do is to lay in an extra supply of S-B 
Cough Drops the next time you are in town, for they relieve 
No drugs. 


coughing. Pure, 
sweeten the stomach, 





Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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Just enough charcoal to 
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Guaranteeing our ads, as we do, makes our columns doubly valuable to prospective buyers 




















tave our breeding stock of good size with- 


ut ap overgrown or clumsy. In 
no ease should the male be smaller than 
the female, nor should there be more than 
two or three pounds difference in the 
weight of the two birds. 

While the birds will not “mate” until 
early spring, now is the time we always 

select the breeding stock. Then all that 
do not conform to our standards can be 
fattened and sold.—S. P. 


FROM SIDELINE TO MAIN CROP 
Continued from page 5 

always alert for every bit of information 

bearing upon the successful operation of 

their farm, and they are not slow to adopt 

proven methods.” 

All poultry men agree that the test of 
success in the poultry business is not the 
ability to feed hens at a profit, but is the 
ability to raise a flock of young pullets 
vach year and bring them to maturity 

quickly and without a set-back that deter- 
mines whether or not success will crown 
the efforts or failure loom large on the 
horizon. 

It is in the care and attention given the 
young stock that Mrs. Gestel’s interest 
and ability comes to the front. Mr. 
Gestel, in speaking of the hatching and 

rooding stated that the latter was almost 
otirely in Mrs. Gestel’s care. 

“We hatch from one thousand to fifteen 
housand chicks each year,” he stated, 
and get them off as near the same time as 
ossible. We have brooder stoves in the 
,»ouses and brood large flocks under one 
stove. These houses are the same that 
vere used during the winter as laying 
1ouUuses. 

“As goon as the young chicks have 
eathered out, which in the case of Leg- 
,orns is when they are four or five weeks 
Jd, they are moved to the orchard, if the 
veather is satisfactory and are allowed free 
-ange all summer. Oftentimes, we scatter 
hem out over the farm, putting some 
long the meadows and the fields. 

“even after the cockerels are taken out 
ind the flock of pullets are culled we have 
ways been able to take six hundred to 
rht. hundred pullets thru the winter, so 

u can see that our losses are not heavy. 

“The point to be remembered in raising 
hicks is to take the most painstaking care 
f them possible. Feed them often, if 
-onfined; but be regular and do not neglect 
hem. Protect them from the elements 
nd natural enemies and your losses will 
e slight, as ours are.’ 

Naturally, the operation of a two bun- 
ired acre farm keeps Mr. Gestel pretty 
usy during the growing season, but Mrs. 
-estel runs the “sideline” in suchexcellent 
shape that he laughingly admits it to be 
he most important ‘ “fine” on the farm. 
leamwork, interest and study is what 
2.28 made this farmer’s poultry yard such 

tremendous success. 


CONTROLLING MITES 
If the poy raiser gets after them in 
me and is thoro in his methods he can 
et clean up the mites before the warm 


SUCCESSFUL 





veather comes. If done now “‘an ounce of | 
revention will be worth a pound of cure. 
Lay in the morning as soon as the hens | 
roost, take a common machine | 
I ‘am and fill it with kerosene and fill | 
very crack and crevice on the roosts full | 
foil. About the middle of the day close 
he house as nearly airtight as possible. 
vake an old kettle a fill about half full | 
f live wood coals. On this place a piece 
f tin. When the tin becomes red hot, 
brow on a handful of sulphur. Get out of 
he house as quickly as possible. When 
he sulphur has burned out, throw on 
nother handful. Continue till you have | 
ised a half pound. Few mites will be liv- 
ng. Repeat every week for three weeks. 
Che pests > am be under control by that 


ime.—W. 
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Healthy and Vigorous 
Fowls Mean Strong, 
Livable 
Chicks 


Mating Time “ 


One of the most important sea- 
sons of the poultry year is at 
hand. At mating time your 
hens and roosters should be in the pink of condition 
so you'll get chicks that will live. Start in now to con- 























dition your breeding stock for the spring hatch. 













increases the vitality of the parent stock, gives you fertile eggs, 
insures a hatch of good, strong, vigorous chicks. 







Speed up egg production during winter with Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It contains tonics that promote a hen’s di- 
gestion, tonics that tone up the dormant egg organs—so that the 
proper amount of food goes to egg production—and not all to 
flesh and, fat and laziness—when it’s action and eggs you want. 


Pan-a-ce-a supplies the additional iron for the blood—which is 
essential to the speeding-up process. It contains certain forms 
of lime that supply needed material for making egg shells. 


Feed Pan-a-ce-a. to all your poultry to make and keep them 
healthy. The dealer refunds your money if it does not do as 
claimed. Tell the dealer how many fowls you have and he will 
tell you what sized package to buy. 
Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to 
the size of your flock. 30c, 75c and 
$1.50 packages. 25-lb. pail, $3.00; 
100-lb. drum, $10.00. Except in the 
far West and Canada. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 



































DR. HESS 
Stock Tonic 
A Worm Expelier. 
A Conditioner for 
Spring Work. 



















Dr. Hess Instant Louse 
Killer nis Lice 






























That’s probably true, for that means only one death to every ~ 
farms in America—a ridiculously small average Roup 
time. Millions of chickens killed yearly by this terrible disease. 

STOP IT No use permitting all this loss of poultry when it is 


P worth so much money and when the nation needs it so. 
Vii t-tems CO7Aeys Roup Remedy 
Kills the 


erm— Saves the Chichen 
Put it in the drinking water—chickens doctor themselves, 
No trouble, but don’t wait until they are dying; keep it on 
hand and use it for prevention. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
@ Ask for Conkey’s Poultry Book—one copy sent free. 























THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6543 Broadway, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Latest and 


POULTRY BOOK 27 


Set ‘orma- 
. = ce hee 2 Porm, bes handling 53 
pee rt | 


TelcdingVann tes Shettetedn, tons 















20 leading varieties 
delivery guarar 
ay > t and best equ! 
nited States. 
Miller’ PoultryF arm. Box 50¢ 
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CHOOSING HENS THAT LAY 


























This shows the width nae the pelvic or lay bones as measured in fing: 





This shows difference in capacity as indicated by distance between the end of 






the breast bone and the pelvic or lay bones. The hen on the left shows a widths. The hen on the left showsa distance of three fingers while the 
capacity of nearly five fingers, while the one on the right two fingers. Both on the right with bones practically closed are one fingerin width. The ! 
birds are of the same age, being hatched about the middle of April. on the left has layed 50 eggs since she started laying., The other bird ! 





never §' 












Oftentimes a head indicates better than other sec- 
: tion. of the body aS — to _ a 
No.3. Note the figure, vitality, constitution, as en y the d width and breadth of the No, 4. Same age as number 3 but weak ir vitality. 
indicated by conformation of bods and head as head, stoutness of beak and prominence of eye, lacking in constitution as indicated by = ~~ 
contrasted. Note nuufber 4 which is lacking in Which are very indicative of vitality. tion, attitude and manver of standing. Not 
vigor. particularly the length and narrowness of head 
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Same bird that shows the lack of capacity by nar 
rowness between the pelvic bones. Note the lack 
of constitution, the shallowness 4 body 
position of legs. Also shows lack of vigor and 
constitution in the head, 


Same bird that shows good capacity and width 
between the pelvic bones. Note vigor, vitality 
and —— that is —~ ” — ec with duieeans 
capacity and egg producing ability, Lack of constitution, vigor and vitality as 

by —_ of head, sunken eondition, small 
dull eye and general lack of thrift, 
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r—fow Ready! All Material From Our Latest Big Purchases!—— 


—The Most Sensational Savings— 
in our eventful history!! 


ROCFING BARGAINS! 


Now is the time to buy roof, 


ou must act quick to 








' of 280 ing 
share of ( ese Savings Never before in cur entire career have we been able to place before the 
et oe Ee ee EEE ES oan 
we fing t ro rc ass any of Lue great d..taantling and merchandising ‘hie. emen suc ~urchase y » at « rice 
square ft. with nails and cessfully compieted by us 'n all our twenty-nine year history. Bigger, : wth oom : oy we 4 Ht . 2 on than bed 
cemen Order KN-302 are better, greater values in practically everything now awa!t the quick wise ns rn + oe oe oe ~~ - “ —— _~ aie 
Ply he. $1.22 buyer. The following brief outline of Camps Doniphan and Shelby are M a an ‘ — ~ - ~ porn a SS ae -~-s 
Ply, ) er roll 1.40 but two of many stupendo is purchases just completed =e « Gauge open-hearth stec! wits 
Ply, per roll : 1.56 with four point Barbe, Sin. long, spaced 3 
: ‘ in. apart. Covered with special weather re- 
Rawhide stone faced gold metal roofing Camp Doniphan at Fi. Sill, Oklahoma sisting paint. Put up in reels containing 
guaranteed fteen years, rolis of 108 With the awar.! of this completely equipped Camp, we secured hundreds 750 feet. Welght per reel 58 Ibs. 
square ft. with nails and cement. Order of bulldings-—millions of feet of high grade thoroughly seasoned lumber, Order . Per Reel 
KN-303. Per roll.... mnt, > OF enormous quantit es of doors, windows, roodng, pipe, valves, pipe fit- KN-100. 625 reels or more.......$1.80 
< N-305 Per roll. . eeeeeee 82.25 tings, plumbing and heating material. We have prepared complete KN-101. 100 reels or more....... 1.95 
lists of everything we have for gale at this camp and have stationed our K N-102 50 reels or more....... 2.00 
CORRUGATED SHEETS! representatives on the grounds, All mai! should be addressed to us here KN-103. 25 reels or more....... 2.05 
28 gauge painted 244 In. corrugated over- at our main headquarters at Chicago. Send the coupon for full par- KN-104, Less than 25 reels. 2.10 
2 ige palt 24 i tier ~A 
hauled siding sects 544 ft. long. Order | “CUlarstoday. GALVANIZED WIRE! 
KN-206. Per 100 square ft 2.25 Camp Shelby, near Hattiesburg, Miss. Order K N-984. New galvanized wire in 100 
96 cone noint > - enemas —_ In securing tiiis camp, we are now able to place before you practically all Ib. bundies. Shorts or mill ends from 
ee — . - : rugated over equipment of one of the largest and finest Government Army Camps. regular galvanized fencing wire. Just the 
hauled roofing sueets. Order KN-307. Think of it! Nearly 20,000.000 feet oi lumber, wallboard and thousands same as regular mill wire but not in one 
Per 100 square ft oo 00.00 of closet outfits, heating stoves, refrigerators, tanks and heaters. Large continuous length—sorted one gauge to 
9 ucee a hes ainted 2% i . quantities of electrical apparatus, pipe and practically everything used in the bundle. 
24 gauge extra heavy painted 24 in. corru- [ 4 town of 30,000 people. Al! mail should be addressed direct to our main per 1 100 Ibs. per 100 Ibs, 
gated overhauled “Onder KN-308. — headquarters at Chicago. 9 gauge.....$3.65 12 gauge $4.10 
granaries, etc Order -308. er ‘ PARTICULA N 10 gauge..... 3.80 13 gauge..... 4.2 
100 square ft eee | MAIL THE COUPON FOR ALL PARTICULARS NOW! 1l gauge..... 3.95 14 gauge..... 4.40 
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GOV’T. BARBED WIRE 
Per Ree! 




















20,000,000 feet of ‘Camp Lumber! 


Never again will you have such a splendid chance to 
buy high grade thoroughly seasoned lumber. Like 
ill of the material used in the Government Camps, this 
jumber was purchased under rigid Government 
supervision and is of splendid quality. 


Sit right down and figure your requirements now! If 
} ou are going to put up buildings of any kind don't 

fail toget full details of buildings at these camps. 
Let us give you the benefit of the savings we have 
made in these great purchases. 


2,000 Complete Camp Buildings! 


These purchases include buildings of every kind constructed of fine lumber, 
sash, doors and windows complete. They can be taken down and shipped with 
a big saving. Our complete list includes bulldings of every size. 





225 Mess Halls, all sizes 200 Bulldings, size 9 ft. x 35 ft. 
65 Store Houses, size 20 ft. x 98 ft. 230 Stables, size 24 ft. x 100 ft. 
05 Heater Houses, size 9 ft. x 35 ft. 45 Blacksmith Shops in numer- 
ous sizes and other buildings of every size and description. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR COMPETE DETAILS! 


Bathroom Outfit—_Com plete $71.50 
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Order KN-326. Consists of white porcelain enameled bath we 5 ft. long and 
30 in. wide; fitted wita nickel-plated connected waste and overfiow, nickel- 
plated double bath cock. he white porcelain enameled lavatory is furnished 
with nickel-plated trap and nickel-plated compression faucets, indexed for hot 
and cold water. The closet outfit includes a white vitreous earthenware washed 
down Syphon action bow! and a highly finished golden oak tank lined with 
ve copper, closet seat finished to match tank. Special low sale 2 price, 
GR. 0 oon 0605 0060006-0090n si keen donssenekndeenaas 





Watts Famous Corn Shellers! 
Now Soild Exclusively by Us 
Your best chance to buy the world’s best. corn sheller at big reduced prices 
under moct liberal termine with a eixty day free trial and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Watts NO. 1 wic'aheits corn saly for his 
own use. Capacity 50 to 75 bushels per 


hour —— a3H. P. engine, now $34.50. 
Order No. KNSOO. 












Watts No. 4¢ Corn tng Sy with tacker and 
. r anc 
rain elevator, $ er 50. Order No nNSO 


$79.50 





now buys Watts o, 4 Sheller’ with cleaning system 4 
No. 4 Corn stacke n elevator and gctqmattc Teed- 
Sheller with sagtt, ie ustrated, $99.50. Ord 


Cern Sheller with standard 

Watts No. 7 equipment including wagon 
box, grain elevator, cob stacker, 

feeder on steel trucks. C ‘apacity ‘n. 

hour, now $265.00. Order No. 


wagon-box 
ator. 





Watts No. 8 Boo)'S.cier "for 
custom work, With standard 
equipment, wagon box elevator 
swivel cob stacker and feeder, 
horse hitch on steel trucks. Ca- 
pacity 600 bushels per hour Now 
$390.00. Order No. KN9OS. 








Harris “‘Cream Getter’’ Seperatore! 
‘““The Machine With A 100% Record’’ 


The Harris “‘Cream Getter’’ has made a remarkable 
record—not a single returp>—not a complaint. The 
big increase in sales enables us to offer all sizes at big 
price reductions. Your old separator taken in ex- 
change a8 part payment on your new “Cream Get- 
ter.” Buy on your own terms. Send first payment 
of what you can spare with your order and teil us 
how you can pay the balance. 






The same high quality “Cream Getter’ with all ex- 
clusive patented improvements including the equal 
milk distributing sleeve now offered at the reduced 
prices shown below. Mail coupon today for all 
facts and full explanation. 








Order size Capacity Reduced 
Number Number Per Hour Prices 
7KE100 xl Pounds $34.50 
TRE 200 x2 Pounds 38.40 
27K E300 4 Pounds 52.00 
27K E500 ) Pounds 55.00 
27K E700 7 Pounds 64.00 
27K E900 y Pounds 70.00 
X indicates table sizes. Ready for shipment from Pennsylvania 


and Chicago Warehouses. 








Paint| Hog Troughs Pipe 
_ TD 


Gallon 
$2.54 Our big stock of iron pipe 
offers all sizes at big 


Guaranteed ready mixed : coda 
house paint, best | Bees og Made of heavy galvanized }Savings. Random lengths 
White, black and twenty- 7. , Non-tip Style AR complete with couplings 
SS ee one tie EN S12 ex — — suitable for the convey- 
206. Put upin | gal. cans, ance of water aod all 
10 ft. long, each . . - 33.96 . 
kits and 50 gal. Dar-} ‘sft. jong. each 2.36 Hiquids. Order KN-204. 
s. Order KN-207. Guar-| sft lem'sek °°: 5 Lest? 









$1.95 














anteed barn paint Red, | In lots of twelve, 80c less each ii in. per foot......... 6c 
mar lets of six, ‘20c less bh. 
) CO Bt 1.68 Ie ists of tense tbe tase cach. "1 1-4 in. per foot.....9¢ 













HARRIS B 


35th AND IRON STREETS 











OTHERS on ok 





Mixed Nails{ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Harris Brothers Company Dept. KN-2 


Mark an X in the squares below to show what you 
want us to send you. Ali are FREE and sent postpaid, 


= 


Catalog of Government Special Roefing 





and General Material LJ Balletin 
Harris Plan Book [) Watts Corn 
Homes, Barns, Ete. Lt Sheller Catalog 


New wire naiis of all 
sizes from 3 to 40 D. put 


Presto-Up Bolt Paints, Varnishes 


up in 100 Ib. kegs. A L Tegether Buildings | and Supplies 
handy assortment of vail: Resaitins ant : ’ 

” ont} an | Cream Getter 
for general use—plenty of } Regs | Supuenter . 


each kind. Order KN-68 
100 Ib. keg........ $3.75 
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CONDIMENTS AND STIMULANTS 

The full effects of feeding condimental 
and stimulating materials to poultry have 
not been as definitely determined as they 
should be. A great many people have the 
idea that by feeding such stimulants to 
digestion as mustard, cayenne pepper, 
ginger, etc., hens can be induced to lay 
more eggs. Best poultry authorities, how- 
ever, maintain that maximum egg pro- 
duction can be obtained if the fowls are 
kept in healthy, thrifty condition by the 
practice of proper methods of feeding and 
care. 

To determine the full effect of feeding 
condiments and stimulants is not an easy 
matter. There are many more questions 
involved than the majority of poultry 
keepers realize. We would like to have 
our readers write us regarding any ex- 
perience they have had along this line. 

Some of the questions which should be 
considered are: 

At what time in the year did you feed 
the material? Was it at the season when 
hens ordinarily increase their egg produc- 
tion? 

Did you make any change in the other 
feed given the hens while feeding the 
stimulant as compared with the feed you 
had been giving them? 

Have you noticed an increase in egg 
production during the feeding of condi- 
ments or stimulants? 

Were the hens laying at the time you 
began feeding those materials? 

Did feeding of such materials start 
hens laying which had not been laying, 
such as pullets or hens that were in their 
rest period? 

If the hens increased in egg production 
while the materials were fed, did they lay 
for as long a period as usual? 

Could you detect any falling off in egg 
yroduction the next year after the hens 
Pad been fed stimulants? 

Were the hens well fed and in good con- 
dition when the stimulating materials 
were given them? 

Could you notice any effect upon the 
constitutions of the hens? It has been 
claimed by some that condimental and 
stimulating materials, especially when fed 
in large amounts, have a tendency to 
produce disorders of the liver and other 
organic ailments. Have you noticed any 
such tendency? 

Do the eggs from hens fed such ma- 
terials hatch as well as eggs from hens not 
receiving such feed? Are such eggs as 
fertile? Do more chicks die in the shell? 

Are the chicks hatched from eggs laid 
by hens fed such materials as strong as 
chicks from eggs laid by hens receiving no 
such feed? 

If you have had experience along the 
line of any or all of the above questions, 
we will be glad to know about it for the 
benefit of our hundreds of thousands of 
readers who keep poultry. 

In writing state the kind of material 
you fed, the approximate quantity fed, 
and about how long a period you fed it. 

Please note that these questions apply 
distinctively to materials which are not 
considered as medicines or food, but are 
supposed to increase egg production. 
Chere are preparations which act as in- 
testinal disinfectants and whose value is 
recognized. There are also preparations 
whose value lies in the food contained in 
them. Neither of these classes of materials 
can be considered as stimulants or condi- 
ments. It is the class of materials which 
are neither medicines nor foods that we 
want to know about. Address your letters 
to Poultry Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Off-set winter conditions—get eggs 
when prices are highest-—-supply the 
natural elements that stimulate egg- 
making. 

Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription is es- 
pecially prepared to insure the vigor and 
vitality so necessary to thrifty, profitable 
winter laying. Thousands of pour raisers 
bank on feeding this remedy for bigger 
winter egg yields. 


Better Laying Guaranteed 


Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription is the 
best conditioner and tonic that you can pro- 
vide for your flock. It positively makes your 
hens lay more eggs and gain most in flesh 
from the feed consumed. For twenty-seven 
years a practicing graduate veterinarian,-Dr. 
L. D. LeGear propounds his own prescrip- 
tions and guarantees results. Sold on a 
money back guarantee by over 40,000 dealers 
—never by peddlers. See your dealer today. 


758 Howard Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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'DrLeGear's 


Help -setzoreeg9s 


Get New Stock and 
Poultry Book. 


Just completed, 128 pages, A 
most comprehensive treatise on 
the care and treatment of Stock 
and Poultry. Written by Dr. 
LeGear after 27 years experi- 
ence as a practicing graduate 
veterinary surgeon and poultry 
expert. Send 10cto us today 
—we will mail it postpaid. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Company 4 
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Poultry Prescription <==, 


Father's Little Helper 
and Mother’s LifeSaver 


The Hafa-Hors Engine is just 
the power for running Cream 
Separators, Washing 
Churns,Ice am F i 
Gi Grindstonss, Fom ps, 
ly Systems, prayers, Bone Grinders, Corn 
ng Mills, and 


For All the Little Jobs 


at House or 


Just stepon fost peteesoateee®, Costs 
= less t 3c an bour to run. 
Weighs only 62 Iba.) 


Speed adjusted to suit job} 
while running. Ball bear- 
to over- 


ing. Impossible 
heat. All parts 
gately enstesed. | &—~ 


= . € . Write for the 
= reular TODAY and re- 
S, ceive it by return mail. | 

‘OR CO. St, { 


No Block—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less! 


Save 40 per cent on baling cost! 
“Figure your saving using . 
str: wire; e 

Get wise to the new method intro- all 
pay b the marv new pat- 

ent ie Thecnding 

Use coil wire. No blocks or bale 
andie--Save the pay of two 











Ueato 


men. Make big money bailing hay forothers. Write for 
showing alltypesof t is wonderful new press. te Saw foo ey 


Threader Press Mfg. Ce. °% Ottawa, Street, Leavenworth, Kan, 


AYS BIG DAIRY 
































GREEN FOOD FOR WINTER 

Green food for poultry during the win- 
ter months is admitted as essential to the 
well-being of the flock. But how to suppl 
this need is, as yet, an open question. ¥ 
will therefore on a method I have 
developed which has proven simple, effec- 
win ine aes. scdnaate 

I keep an old chopping bow into it 

from all vegetables used in the 
con This includes such things as potato 
and turnip parings, rinsed free from all 
dirt, cabbage trimmings, ete. Once a day 
I chop these fine and add what table scraps 
may have accumulated, a little skimmed 
milk or water and enough bran or corn- 
meal, or occasionally oatmeal to make a 
good mash, mix thoroly and serve. 

About twice a week I add a chopped 
onion for variety. And my biddies seem 
to enjoy this salad very much and eat the 
last serap. 

I have followed this method for several 
winters and find it much more economical 
than feeding sprouted grain, and it is less 
work than boiling potato skins, as so many 
do. And the wo) ~ are very satisfactory 
as witnessed by my healthy flock and 
splendid egg record.—M.S., Wyo. 


EARLY BIRDS CATCH THE WORM 

Continued from page 157 | 
price thirty-two cents, leaving a margin 
of profit of eighteen and six-tenths cents 
er pound or thirty-seven cents per bird. 
Tn 1917 the raising cost was seventeen 
cents per pound, the selling price thirty- 
five cents per pound and the profit per 
bird thirty-two cents. 

With roasters the raising cost was eighty 
cents per bird in 1916 and $1.04 in 1917. 
The selling price in 1916 was $1.21 leaving 
a margin of profit per bird of forty-one 
cents. In 1917 the selling price was $1.55 
with a profit per bird of fifty-one cents. 
In 1916 the extra labor income due to 
keeping the birds until they reached 
roaster stage was only four cents a bird 
over what it would have been to sell them 
as broilers. In 1917 however the profit per 
bird when sold as a roaster was nineteen 
cents per bird greater than for broilers. 
Whether the poultryman will keep his 
birds until they attain the roaster stage 
is for him to decide. By hatching early 
one can take advantage of the high price 
paid for broilers. The chicks were hatched 
March 24th and 26th. In 1916 the price 
at nine weeks of age was thirty-two cents 
per pound. The price gradually dropped 
until at the age of twenty-four weeks, 
September 10th, the price per pound was 
nineteen cents. In 1917 the price at the 
age of ten weeks per pound was thirty- 
five cents dropping to twenty-four cents 
at the age of twenty-four weeks. Gener- 
ally annie a two pound chick on June 
ist, will bring as much money as a three 
pound chick in September. 

In 1919 the price for springs June Ist 
was forty-four cents and on September ist 
it had dropped to twenty-five cents. A 
two pound chick on June Ist brought 
eighty-eight cents and on September Ist a 
three and a half pound chicken brought 
the same amount. 

Karly hatching is advisable not only to 
produc efall layers but also to realize the 

reatest profit from the sale of pouliry 
for meat. From every standpomt the 
argument is in favor of early hatching. 
Early hatching means that the chicks are 
past the danger point before hot weather 
sets in. It means a greater proportion of 
chicks raised and a better grown chick. 
Early hatching gives the pullets a longer 

rowing period and insures a high price 
a the broilers. It means winter eggs 
from the pullets when the hens are 
molting. At the time when eggs are 
highest in price we must expect to get 
them from the early hatehed pullet. 
People are beginning to realize that there 
is a right time to hatch chickens just as 
there is an opportune time to plant corn 
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ind that hatching means greater profit. 
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warm enough. The 


NTERNATIONAL 


I 
OMEPIPE HEATER 


can keep them warm in every room in the home 
upstairs and down, day and night. It does all 
this thru only one register and burns any kind 
of fuel. (We have a special wood burni 
type. If that is your only or cheapest fuel sen 
for special catalog.) 


You Can Buy It On Easy Terms 


Remember this: No one kind of heating 
system is right for all homes. Size, location, 
arrangement of rooms, etc, vary. To 
gure you're right, get our free advice. 

With our catalog, we send a simple chart 
and question blank. This enables us to give 
dependable suggestions as to what heater you 
should have. Where we recommend an In- 
ternational Onepipe, we back it with a 
positive guarantee. 

As we make all kinds of heating systems, 
this advice we offer is free and unbiased. 
Send for catalog today. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER 


Company 
9-29 Arthur St. 


10 Convenient Distributing Points 


Utica, N. Y. 


New Yort Chicago St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas Coy, Mo. Ultica,N.Y. Nashua, N. H. 
Baltimore, Ma, ; ancisco, Cal, 


“Greensboro, N.C. 
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Health and Com se 
for Young and Old 


Thesetwo, extremely different in age, are alike in this re- 
spect, both are very sensitive to temperature changes. Baby 
is on the floor most of the time whereit is coolest.Grand- 
mother is not so active and her circulation is not so brisk. 


If these two are comfortable, the whole family will be 
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WHY EGGS FAIL TO HATCH 

Many failures to obtain good hatches 
are blamed on the incubator when the 
are due to faulty management of the b: 
ing stock. Birds that are improperly fed 
do not produce a large percent 0; strongly 
fertile eggs. A lack of exercise and green 
feed is a cause of infertile eggs. Too many 
hens to each male may result in poor 
hatching of the eggs and sometimes the 
male may be out of condition. 

Overfat breeding stock is a cause of 
eggs not hatching. This often occurs when 
a few birds are confined on a limited area 
and the owner is so anxious to give them 
good care that they are overfed and are 
unable to produce many vigorous chicks. 

We have never had any trouble in ob- 
taining eggs with a large percent of fertil- 
ity when the birds have a broad range con- 
taining plenty of green feed supplemented 
with a well balanced mash. Of course all 
but the most vigorous hens are culled out 
during the preceding fall. 

Chilled eggs will not hatch. It pays to 
store the eggs for hatching between fifty 
and seventy degrees of temperature and 
nearer to fifty degrees is the safest. The 
eggs must be gathered frequently in the 

early spring to prevent chilling and also 
onthe sred often on the warm days to keep 
the germ from starting to deve lop. If an 
egg starts to grow and the process stops, 
the germ dies and of course the egg will 
decay. 

Forcing the breeding stoc *k for eggs dur- 
ing the winter is a cause of weak germs. 
It pavs to kee p over some of the best of the 
old hens for breeders. They can be 
isolated from the pullets and no attempt 
made to obtain eggs from them until ready 
for the spring hatching. Then the pullets 
can be forced for eggs while the mature 
birds are saving their vitality to produce 
eggs with a strong spark of life during the 
breeding season. So many of the birds 
in a flock must be replaced each year that 
the obtaining of successful hatches early in 
the spring is of great importance. Always 
make every effort to furnish the incubator 
with good hatchable eggs. That is the 
only kind that the best machine in the 
world can turn into lively chicks.—K. P. 


TEN REASONS FOR INCUBATORS 

Incubators and brooders save work and 
avoid the drudgery of looking after a 
number of broody hens. 

They will hatch any month in the year 
one desires, enabling an earlier start in 
the spring than with hens. 

They hatch no mites or chicken lice 
along with the chicks. 

They hatch a uniform bunch of chicks 
that are more easily raised than where 
some are larger than others, because the 
larger ones trample the smaller or get 
most of the food. 

They are cheaper than hens when it is 
considered that the hens could be produc- 
ing eggs at forty cents to eighty cents per 
dozen during at least one-half the time it 
takes machines to hatch and raise chicks. 

Incubators and brooders help winter egg 
production, because early-hatched pullets 
mature before cold weather and commence 
laying when only six or seven months old, 
instead of waiting until spring, when they 
are ten to twelve months old, as is usually 
the case with chicks hatched later during 
the hen-hatching season. 

Early incubator hatches do not hinder 
or prevent late incubator hatches. 

An incubator and brooder may be used 
any number of times during a season; a 
hen only once as a rule. Machines are 
long past the experimental stage. 

It is not necessary to build expensive 


incubator houses < or r collars unless one is] 
going into the business on a large scale, | 
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PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 245 





Ducks, Geese, Bantams, Guineas bators, Grain S 
Turkeys. Also Eggs, Incubators and Chieks. Hi 
Brooders. Catalogue Free. 
BARE POULTRY CO., BO 
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as modern incubators have wall construc- 
tion that permits them being used in any 
rdinary house. 

The use of machines enables one to take 
— of inheritance by hatching from 
he best winter layers. Hens that lay only 

in the late spring are not the ones we want 
to reproduce, but that is the usual result 
with hen-hatching. However, when an 
neubator is filled with eggs in February 
yr early March it is quite plain that the 
re — chicks will be from proven winter 


layers.—* 


OATS FOR-GROWING FOWLS 
We have found oats one of the most 
valuable feeds we ever used for developin 

the necessary growth of muscle, bone an 
feathers in growing fowls. However, oats 
in their natural state are not a very pala- 
table food and when we want to feed 
many of them we have found it advisable 
to prepare the oats in various ways. 
as convenient = ——— way of 
feeding oats is to soak the grains overnight 
in a pail of lukewarm water, which im- 
proves their taste to the fowls and softens 
the hulls so that danger of indigestion is 
removed. 

After chicks are eight or ten weeks old 
they may safely be given all the soaked 
oats they will eat once a day. We feed 
in clean troughs, the same as mash feed, 
and find them a help in producing fowls 
with large frames and heavy bones. 

We usually sift the oats carefully before 
soaking them to remove hulls and chaff. 
One must be careful to avoid musty oats 
and not to allow any to remain in the 
soaking vessel to sour as this would surely 
throw the birds off their feed. 

Another excellent way to feed oats is in 

a sprouted condition. From the time the 
chicks are a few days old we give them 
tender little oats sprouts just as regularly 
as we would lettuce leaves or meat — 
Of course as the chicks grow larger we let 
the sprouts become longer before feeding 
them to the chicks. 

If some meat scraps or blood meal is 
fed to the chicks along with the sprouted 
oats, they will develop in fine fashion. We 
have also found that by feeding some 
meat in the form of beef scrap with the 
oats to molting hens, they will come back 
to laying more promptly than would other- 
wise be the case.—R. S 
PREPARING FORTHE INCOMETAX 

Continued from page 10 

Decision 2873 specifies in Trg any three 
of Article twenty-three that an applica- 
tion for permission to change the basis 
of accounting must be made thirty days 
prior to the time of filing the return. The 
application should also contain a state- 
ment showing “the classes of items dif- 
ferently treated under the two systems 
and specifying all amountswhich would be 
duplicated or entirely omitted as 2 result 
of the proposed change.” So that a farmer 
wishing to change from one method to 
another will have to secure this permis- 
sion. 

The income tax is here to stay. With 
a war debt lingering around the twenty 
billion mark, it is not likely to be soon 
removed. Neither is it likely that the 
rates will be very much lower in the 
future. So farmers may just as well settle 
down to the full realization of what it is, 
keep complete accounts and then adopt 
the system of accounting that seems most 
equitable. Farmers should remember one 
other thing. When they think ~ seed 
is being done—and some has been done— 
they need not submit peacefully but if 
they know that they are right, the case 
should be appealed to the state collector or 
to the Washington office of Internal 
Revenue. That is the only way that the 
troubles will be located and the diffi- 
culties ironed out. The income tax law 
like any new law, is not fully developed 
vet, and it is the tayp: yer who must help 
to find the parts that are not properly 
interpreted. 
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UNSEEN DANGERS ; 
Crouch Behind a Clouded Windshield! 


Rain! Snow! Sleet! Mist! Fog! Destruction 
hides behind each one. As you drive through the storm, 
with windshield blurred end vsien confused, what dangers 
lie ahead: A collision—a wrecked machine—perhaps your 
own life and other lives dashed out in a twinkling { 


Nor do all the accidents mor the worst acci- 
denis occur onlyin “blinding” storms. Just a mo- 
ment’s shower, or a fine _mist—an instant's loss 
of sight—and the harm is done. No driver was 
ever so-careful or so lucky as to escape for- 
ever if he persistedin driving without clear 
vision im every weather. Your turn will 
come if you don’t prepare! 

Outlook keeps the windshield clear 
at all times. Anyone can attach 
it in 10 minutes. It's no trouble— 
always works— never in the 
way—looks well—lasts long. 


Your jobber 
Dealers can supply 
you. All dealers are 
authorized to give 
the above money- 
back offer and 


Money-Back Offer 


Put cn Outlook on your car 
andtry it 20 days. Then if 
nd are willing to part with 

dit back and your money 


will be returned. All dealers 
are authorized by us to make 
this same MONEY -BACK 


GUARANTEE of satisfaction. 
Easy to Put On Z* 


Out- 
look” Regular” clamps over the 
top of the windshiel Anyone 
can put it on im ten minutes or 
less, without other tools than a 
ecrewdriver and a pair of hands. 
Onceon,it stayson. Therubber 
roller protects the glass and 
keeps the tension always even 
60 that the wiper is held firmly, 
snugly, uniformly against the 
lassat alltimes. Special models 
a < yt . 
glass or t the wind- 
shield frame. 
until“tomor- 


Don't Wai row’’ (which 


never comes) in order to make 
your car safe! If your dealer can 
ont supply you SEND THE 
COUPON DIRECT TO US 
TODAY with $2 (in Canada 
5) for an Outlook Windshield 
leaner—and begin at once 
his protection for your 
pocketbook. 


JE 
Pid 


ft 7 the 
4. Outlook 
Company, 
5569 Euclid 
V4 Avenue, 
re 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
> For enclosed $2 (in 
xy 7 Canada $3) send one 
Outlook ae 


mA car ea 0 loses car on x the 

unders' —— t il may it 20 

& days and if not pleased may - 

VA ft and eet my money beek pes promptiy, 
with postag 

guarantee of 


gyitine t facti 
fe aad Batisiaction. 






























in 6 to 8 Weeks—Earn*150 
to *400 a Month Come to the olf- 

est school of practical training and learn best and quickest 
by the Rahe Practical Method. More than 22,000 
men owe their success and prosperity to their 


Thousands of Calls for Rahe Trained Men 


We wen Gh Os oe were first to use ‘aa. " ponetiet :  (wabtiinnneiiianenatediieteniantt 
| a mag 





methods in teaching this go eee —— ~y- a Garages 
pF ~;-- - AL! have at. WF, and re shops rywhere know the 
higher vakill and ability of of Rahe graduates, 
tm pny are yy sty mented to We oe have more calls for men than we 
get the pick of cansupply 





Ra e84 School 


Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


and twiee more floor Bvety man 06 yous and o86se, cop cast pam 
i here 





Twice more 





space used in daily actual tice tha payin, 
y prac n any g i 
other echoo! in America. t room struction in all departments, including largest 
ai poate of — and best arranged Live Motor and electric start 


individual training. You start right to work on 

real jiles, and tractors the day 

roa ee and learn —_— = under guidance 
Master Mechanic Instru 


” Send For Pieot-- 


Write for FREE 68-page Book. Let us 
show yoru nay | ape 
wi 


ing and ignition —— mayne Enter any time. 

No No previous experience or education 
od. No tools or “‘extras’’ to buy. 

Low Tuition Rate Now 

Special offer for Life Scholarship in our 

complete course to those who write now, 

especially to formers rs. 


Rabe Ante 6 Tractor School 






-peraniis "eve every 
our al Foo success 


: FREE 
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MAKING TURKEYS PROFITABLE 
HE business of turkey raising has 
been, and will probably long remain 
a sideline to general farming. Chick- 

ens and ducks may be profitably raised in 

confinement, but not the turkey. These 
valuable birds must have extensive range, 
and that can be had only upon the farm or 
in sections where there is considerable out- 


When hatch all the poults should be 
given to turkey hen. 

Cold and wet weather often proves fatal 
to the little turkeys. For that reason keep 
the mother hen in a pen so that she cannot 
aoe Sane soos © Pn wet grass and 
w q xcept for ger getting 
chilled, the poults do much better when 
given unlimited range. Large shelter 





lying range. Where there is a large wood- | Coops should be rovided, since a turk 

_ The greatest Oil Burning Stove ever land pasture or extensive grain fields, tur- | hen dislikes crowded quarters and in su 
| invented. keys will prove profitable. Not many | Will crush the young ones. As soon as the 
| . Absolutely Wickless, Blue Flame generations removed from their wild | Ppoults show a disposition to get outside the 
Toh ae tan ae ancestors they still have mamy habits| Pen, turn the hen out with them after the 
common to wild fowl. dew is off the grass, taking care that she is 





Aatomotie Van cas umece that neck igh 
Plenty a bas a ales Geen Of the different varieties, the bronze is “The best feed for the young poults is 
Only Fire Proof Stove on the market. pemaliy the best known and largest. hard boiled but this will rove too 
| Easiest of all to operate, and it will “he white holland and bourbon red are expensive at t is time. Clabber cheese 


help you to raise strong healthy chicks. . 
pies we et once fer catalogues of this more domestic, smaller and also more/ bread of any kind soaked in milk and 


Ww 
|| stove, also Electric Incubator and prolific. It is not difficult to induce a read mad vd 
| Poultry supplies. white holland turkey hen to lay in the mentees Sy. Se wheat anf —— 
! Dealers and Agents wanted. poultry house, tho all of them prefer to able feeds for the first week or two, and 




















ie sy ss yy co. | | “steal” their nests. after that cracked wheat, kaffir corn o1 
———— ! Whatever breed is selected, there is no} corn chops. They will get much of theii 
vconomy in buying small hens or late pul- | own feed after they are given the range o! 





lets. Either yearling hens or early pullets| the place. While le | young, the poults 
vi 





St of good frame and weight should be used, | should be fed four or five times a day, not 
andif you are keeping afew from yourown | all they will eat but so they will be hungry 
BOO flock, select the best. when called to the feed. 
After the second or third year, turkey| Young turkeys will fly up to roost when 
AboutThis hens are rarely profitable layers, and | six weeks old, and after that time there is 
should be sold to make place for younger | not likely to be any loss among them. 
New Kind of stock. It is a common practice to keep| They should still be fed on cracked corn 
from ten to fifteen hens with each gobbler. | and whole wheat twice a day till fattening 
send in your name. Read about 16 wonderful new | When more hens are kept, and necessarily |time in the fall. Diseases common to 















provements in Radio Round Incubators. Built round: | more gob- turkeys are 

y 1M gallons of oil to hatch. blers, only — blackhead 
gowerfl triple heater “4 one of the | roup an d 
males should chicken pox, 


long u 
right draft, patented heat dit- 
fuser, qnmiplets elreuit radi- 
ators. Heat regulation secured 
by Te flame st burner ™& 
automatically 


RADIO-ROUND 
bas simple V aporiaing Moisture At- 
> HH) needs 2 


or sore head, 
each being 
infectious. 
Lice are com- 
mon, and to 
keep ‘hem in 
check, the 
mother hen 


| , 
| Purebred Indian runner ducks. Easy money makers | oes 
| 


be kept with | 
the hens at a | 
time, or they 

will fight | 





continually. 
A very good 
plan where 
more than 
one gobbler 
is kept is to 

turn out one | 
at a time, 
keeping one : wder when 
penned up in the morning and the other| taken off the nest, and as often as neces- 











for any farm. e dusted 
with insect 
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in the afternoon. Asmanyasfourgobblers 
with fifty henscan be managed in this way 

Turkey hens are apt to make their nests 
a half mile from the house, and are often 
difficult to find. The matter may be sim- 
plified by providing a breeding pen during 
the laying season. Unless the hens have 
already begun laying, they can be induced 
to stay inside a large pen with fence of 
woven wire. Steel posts or w 
sharpened at the top should be used, and 
the turkeys will rarely make an attempt to 
fly over. Ifa large pen, say an acre in size, 
is used, forty or fifty hens may be kept in- 
side. Barrels or boxes turned down on the 
side will make attractive nesting places. 
The orchard or an unused lot may be ap- 
propriated for the purpose. In any case 
the turkeys should be turned out each day 
after the middle of the afternoon. Where 
the breeding pen is impracticable, the 
hens should be kept up till about noon 
after they have begun laying, and watched 
to the nest. 

Turkey hens sit well and make excellent 
mothers, but on account of the value of 
the e they are usually broken up when 
they become broody, and induced to lay a 
secondclutch. They lay from sixteen to 
twenty-four eggs the first time and usually 
not more than twelve the second clutch. 


sary thereafter. 

Blackhead usually appears among tur- 
keys when from six weeks to four months 
old. Where a large number of turkeys are 
kept on limited range, the disease is more 
likely to develop. No positive cure has 
been found but cleanliness and the 
isolation of diseased fowls will go far 
toward checking the spread of tne disease. 


posts| 4 disinfectant should kept in the water, 


tassium permanganite being one of the 

t. Just enough should be used to give 
the water a slight purplish color. ore 
important than medicine, is care not to 
overfeed, and give plenty of range. 

Chicken pox is cured by washing the 
sores with a weak solution of a 
ate of potash or carbolic acid. Roup is 
treated in a similar manner. In nearly 
every case it is better to kill diseased 
animals rather than to doctor them and 
allow the disease to spread. 

Shelter is rarely provided for grown 
turkeys, nothing being better suited to 
their requirements than trees. In severe 
weather, they may be induced to roost 
under an open shed or in the barn. 

Turkeys are usually marketed in 
November and December, and should be 
fattened for market before that time. 


PEARL CRITservesa \ 
double purpose. Keeps . The early poults are the most desirable Do not give all they will eat at first, their 


Ceostx - b- d wh 1 turkey hens are laying 
ens lay. r grinding and where severa. urkey 2 P > MH i 
at the same time, one is set with sixteen or oe. ae eee —* ne 


=a 
fookien ; shen she becomes broody, 
eighteen eggs when she becom y ih tes tn tanile while 


Pils 
SAAAA Oe’ i the eggs from at least two more are 
. anc > eggs ’ : 

WON: Se put under chicken hens, at the same time. | being fattened.—H. 
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There’s a Satisfied 
User Near You 










Do you realize what this means? 


No matter where you live—in Maine or Cali- 
fornia—Oregon or Florida—Somewhere among 
your neighbors and friends you will find Delco- 
Light. 

And where you find Delco-Light you invariably find “‘A 
Satisfied User.” 
And these satisfied users—over 80,000 of them altogeth- 
er, are the concrete evidence of Delco-Light leadership 
in the Farm light and power field. 






















Look up a Delco-Light user in your neighborhood— 






Ask him what Deleo-Light is doing for him— 






Note the smile of satisfaction that comes over his face 
s he tells you of the never-failing, day-after-day service - 

S he tells you of the never i iling, d vy-alter-day servic A comple te electric light and power plant 

that Delco-Light is giving him— 






for farms and country homes, self-crank- 








Of the abundant electric light that it is furnishing for ing—air cooled—ball bearings—no belts 
his house and barn— —only one place to otl—thie k plates = 
Of the electric power that it is providing to pump the long-lived battery. 

water, operate the washing machine, the churn, the 

cream separator and the milking machine—the vacuum Valve-in-Head Motor 





cleaner, electric iron and other similar conveniences— 





—Runs on Kerosene 





Of the contentment and happiness that it has brought 
into his home on account of the improved living con- 
ditions. 






And of the actual saving in time and labor that make it 
the best paying investment he has on the farm—lIt is 
little wonder that Delco-Light users are Satisfied Users. 









DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


DELCO:LI 


There's a Satisfied User near you 
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SELECTING EGGS FOR SETTING 

Selecting eggs for hatching, whether for 
one’s own use for for sale, is an important 
proposition. If one has bred or bought 
good stock birds, has fed and housed them 
judiciously for the past two or three 
months so that they —_ come thru the 
winter in the pink of condition for breeding 
purposes, it stands to reason that all this 
careful work should not be thrown away 
by selecting the eggs in a haphazard or 
careless manner. 

After all the carful preliminary work 
just mentioned, the good or bad result 
of one’s hatch depends largely upon the 
selecting of proper eggs and the manging 
of the broody hen or incubator during the 
course of the hatch. 

There are three main points to be con- 
sidered when selecting eggs for hatching 
—first, freshness; secondly, normal shape; 
and thirdly, good shells. 

First is freshness: If the poultry- 
keeper has two or three pens of the 
breed of fowls he is going to set it is 
quite easy to get fresh eggs. If, however, 
he has, for instance, from six to a dozen 
hens with a cock or cockerel, it is much 
more difficult. One should always, how- 
ever, try to get them as fresh as possible, 
and all laid as near the same date as pos- 
sible so the hatch will come out simul- 
taneously. 

Next is normal shape. It is quite com- 
mon in the breeding season, as well as 
all the year round, to get double-yolked 
eggs, extraordinarily large or small eggs, 
or eggs with ridges and other imperiec- 
tions. These should always be promptly 
discarded. 

The third point is to avoid cracked or 
imperfectly formed eggs, as these will 
break in turning, and smear others in the 
hatch. Eggs with chalky spots, mottled 
places, or with shells out of harmony in 
any way are not to be recommended, as 
one should never take a chance on perpet- 
uating such faults in the flock.—R. B. 8S. 


WINTER LAYERS 

I have experimented with many sorts of 
feeds xnd various breeds of chickens, and 
as a result I now have pens of two varieties. 
I like my white leghorns the best, since 
@eges have gone to such a price. Of course, 
brown leghorns are just as good layers. 
The leghorns are not noted for table birds, 
not much more than paying one for the 
trouble and care they require, for table use 
alone, but they will lay when no others 
will, especially in winter when eggs are 
the most needed. 

So when we require a bird to roast and 
have nothing but leghorns we simply kill 
two instead of one. But I find that a 
dozen leghorns will supply an average 
family with eggs, even in winter, And 
that is certainly mighty fine, when prices 
are soaring. 

I have raised plymouth rocks, buff and 
barred, RhodelIsland reds, orpingtons, and 
vurious others, with some mixed breeds. 
Rocks and reds are both excellent table 
birds, and some strains are fine layers, but 
not to compare with the leghorns. Wyan- 
dottes, of which I now have a number, are 
about the best dual purpose fowl that one 
can raise. And the white ones make splen- 
did birds for the market, with their yellow 
legs and absence of dark pin feathers. 
Second to the leghorns, I prefer them to all 
others. 

As for my method of feeding, if I were 
compelled to feed but one grain it would be 
cracked corn, summer or winter, scattered 
in a litter. Leghorns are such workers that 
it is very hard to overfeed them if they 
have full liberty. Even corn doesn’t over- 
fatten them. But a balanced ration is 
best, so I always keep them supplied with 
adry mash. For scratch feed I use cracked 
corn only; they will hunt for the last bit 
of that. But, especially when fed a mash, 
they will not be very industrious in hunt- 
ing for oats or wheat, 
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If you are going to raise all 
your chi u must have 
@ brooder t is absolutely de- 
pendable---one that you can rely 
on every hour of the day and night 
in all kinds of weather. 





use and every: 
recommend it. 


» 





Ascientificoil-burn- 
ing brooder that is 
portable economicalto 
operate and highly 
effiicient Used by large and 
small poultry raisers. Abso- 
lutely guaranueed. See 
catalog for details 


your town. 














A Safe and 








Use Your Auto! 


GRIND YOUR FEED 
i. YOUR SILO 









rd Work-a-Ford 
Can be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 
Chevrolet 490 cars and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 
mobile has a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 
and you might as well save your money and use it to 
doall your farm work. Nowear on tires or trane- 


mission. Hooks up in 3 minutes, No 
attachment to car. Cannot injure car or cage. 


Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaf: 
nor,ran by fan belt. gives perfect AY a 





Throughout the country there is an increasing demand for land. 
Conservative capital still invests in the two items that seem abso- 
lutely safe, Government bonds and land. The back-to-the-land 
movement has persisted but with increasing sanity. There is a sharp 
|] discrimination against cheap land poorly located or of inferior quality 
|| and against land sold on promises that never can be fulfilled. The 

investor demands that his purchase must be located right as to trans- 

portation, climate, markets, and that it must be a producer of stand- 

ard crops in general use with high record of continuous production 
|| and of crop valuation at the farm. No more safe and sane selection 
I of land can be made than in the Judith Basin in Fergus County, 
Montana. We will gladly send you full information regarding farms 
| and ranches which we own and offer for sale. 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO.), [Shsrowi, ton. 








if not satisfied. Ask for circular and special price, 
WARD MFG. CO., 2041 St, Lincoln, Heb 


S.C. W. Leghorns Heavy laying strain 20 and 250, 
quantities less. P. P. Prepaid EGGS $8 to $12 per 100. 


Write for catalog. Deckas Poultry Farm, Box B, Des Moines, la. 















The Standard is a coal-burning brooder, that never fails tosupply ade,aate heat 
to the chicks under any and all weather conditions. It is low in cost of operating—- 
burning only six to nine cents worth of coal a day and 
once every twenty-four hours. It is regulated by a thermostat that keeps the 
the heat under the hover 


requires filling only 


just right---all the time. Over 100,000 are now in 
al college and experinent station in the country 





Write Your Own Guarantee 


Don't take our word for what the Standard willdo. Write your own guar 


can expect ofa brooder and we wili 


Busieee antee. Put down everything that 

o sign it. If it does not make good at the end of thirty days. we will refund your 
money. 27,000 Standard Brooders were sold last year under this guarantee 
and pot one cameback. Write for the new catalog. Call on the dealer in 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
55 Euclid Avenue 


World’s Largest Manufccturers of Incubators and Brooders 


FY ONT ANA Judith Basin Land 


Springfield, Ohio 


Sane Investment 
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We sell bicycles made in our own 
: tories | 
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In winter a good thing for them is a hot 
feed of roots which have been boiled, 
and moderately hot water for drinking. 
It warms them up and greatly helps egg 
production. Well fed hens will always re- 
fuse to eat cooked hay, unless it is mixed 
with more than half cornmeal or something 


of the sort. Cabbage, raw turnips cut 
open, etc., serve as a relish and are good 
for the general health of the birds. 

I have had the best success with a 
general winter feed composed of one part 
bonemeal, one part oilmeal, six parts meat 
scrap, four parts gluten, four parts mid- 
dlings and four parts ground oats, all 
mixed ina dry mash. Plenty of skimmilk 
gives about the same results as the meat 
scrap, but a bit of ooth seems to be better. 

Another ration (all in addition to 
scratch feed of cracked corn) that I use 
quite often is of about equal value: Equal 
parts cornmeal, wheat middlings, ground 
oats, gluten, and one-half part of buck- 
wheat or barley, with skimmilk in plenty 
all the time, and turnips, ete., for them to 
peck in winter, and grass in summer. 

As for keeping my chickens in perfect 
condition, I have never used tonics of any 
sort. I merely keep ashes, soft or hard- 
wood, in the hen house at all times. The 
birds are and have always been in fine 
condition. My leghorns averaged twelve 
eggs each last January, and thirteen last 
February. One more thing: I always pro- 
tect them from cold—merely to let them 
step in snow or on ice will cut down the egg 
yield.—J. I. W., Mo. 





PROHIBITION IN POULTRY YARD | 


Continued from page 160 
they offer this warning to the farmer? 
Is it not admission in itself that 
something happens in the course of that 
forcing process to materially weaken the 
constitutional vigor and stamina of that 
individual? 

The average hen is no more abnormal 
than the average human. You can de- 
pend upon it that if this is the case then 
the average hen will do her best under 
natural, sensible conditions just as will 
the average human being. 

It is the care and the ration given the 
hens that determine their egg laying 
ability, aside from such influence as 
breeding may have. You can depend upon 
it that if you are not giving your hens 
the proper ration to make egg production 
— they cannot be forced to produce 
xy stimulants without effecting the 
constitutions of the hens and the quality 
of the eggs. 

If you have to give them the ration and 
the care to make them lay when feeding 
the stimulants, as all will admit in the 
last analysis, then what advantage is ob- 
tained in feeding the stimulant? Eggs are 
madejof raw material secured from a 
bilanced egg ration. If the proper ration 
is not given and a stimulant is ferniabed, 
the hens may surprise you for a time 
by their burst of laying ability, but if you 
stop and think a moment you will realize 
that the stimulant is only causing the hen 
to use up her reserve fund of tissue and 
energy to produce those eggs. When this 
is gone she will stop laying, and she will 
be something less than a hen, being ruined 
in constitutional vigor and stamina. 

She is in the position of a man in a 
house who does not have fuel; his activity 
to keep himself warm is stimulated by the 
cold and hg commences to burn his fo 
ture and then to tear the boards off his 
house. It is only a question of time, all 
will agree, until this fellow will be without 
more than a frame of his structure left. 

What we need to make hens lay is the 
proper care and the proper ration in the 
proper quantity. Money invested in a 
balanced ration will return you more sub- 
stantial dividends than invested in any 
other way.—C. C. Sherlock. 
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Were seven mil- 
lion cars and trucks 
licensed in the United 
States during 1919. Thousands 
more are being added to this astoundi 
number every day and still the deman 
isfar ahead of production. Auto factories are en- 

larging, new faetories are starting up, the close of the 
year 1920 will find well over ten million autos, trucks and 
ractors In operation. And Detroit is the Heart of t 
tremen (ous industry. 


Big Field---Wonderful Future 


Producers, distributors, garages and Service Stations are rushed to the 

limit. This is the greatest, busiest year in the Auto Industry. Every- 
where there is a demand for men,—trained men who thoroughly under- 
stand the operation, care and repair of autos, trucks and tractors. 


Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


Our Course successfully teaches the Auto and Tractor business. It qualifies you to fill any 
ition—successfully handle any job. Most complete, practical and up-to-date Course known. 
No job too hard for our graduates. Every phase of work covered. Actual experience given on 
dozens of different cars. You enjoy benefits Ar — co-operation with biggest auto factories. Our 
entire equipment is best obtainable. Course includes complete instruction on ors. Brazing, 
Welding and Tire Repairing taught in separate Courses. 
Our graduates given preferenee everywhere. 


Unlimited Opportunities— 
Start Business of Your Own 


Hundreds of our students go right from Our School into 
business of their own,—many of them who had never be- 
fore thought sueh a thing possible. Our Course convinced 
them that they had received a training that was in- 
valuable, capable of placing them in busimess for them- 
selves. And these students are successful. They write us 
of having incomes way beyond their 
all because of the 
ing received at the M. 8. A. 8 


Money Back Guarantee 


We guarantee to qualify you for a 
position as chauffeur, repair man, 
demonstrator, auto electrician, ga- 
rage man, automobile desler or 

; tractor mechapie and operator pay- 
ing from $100 to $400 monthly in a 
reasonable time, or refund your 
money. 


Send This Coupon TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
802 Aato Bidg., 687-89-9! Wood- 


















Complete Tractor 

Course Included 
Our Students are also given complete 
and thorough instruction on the care, 
repair and operatior of Farm Tractors 
as @ part of our regular Auto Course. 
The constantly increasing use of trac- 
tors has created a big demand for 
trained tractor men, hence this additien 
to our Course without extra charge. 
Further assistance is realized from 
Manufacturers who have placed ma- 
chines with us for the benefit of our 
Students. 


* > 
Brazing, Welding and Tire Repairing 
Tau ht These subjects are fully covered tn complete Courses 
g separate {rom the Auto Course. Brazing and Welding 
have become a most important part of the Auto Industry and stud- 
ad pe c —— aby instructed on the subject. Our 
ourse is m compiete and comprehensive and fur- Ave. Detroi 
nishes a valuable addition to the equipment of a student entering the a » PI mien sty 
Auto Industry. There is always a big demand for trained, compet- | iiney FREE eR =, — 
CG - oe 


ent tire repair men. trated A Sehoo! 
Big Factories Endorse Our School 1,32 | Xevs"*™4!ntormation as checked 














oughness of our methods and the completeness of our 

ment are well known in the Auto Industry. The biggest factories Clauto and Traster Course (Tire Re- 

the Country heartily endorse our Course. In fact, mary pairing (Brazing and Welding 

ing Auto Manufacturers. assisted in outlining our Course and they (Mark each course you are inter- 

give Our Students the fullest co-operation possible. These f ested in) Or better sefll, you 
constantly calling on us for graduates because they know the expect me about — 


are 
type of men we turn out. 

. Sehool open all year. No need to 
Start Any Time waste time. Instruction can begi 


n same 
Students given every poss!ble 


day you arrive. Three classes daily. Name 
assistance. If necessary we help you to get a job to pay your expenses. 
® It tells the complete story Street 
Write For Free Catalog of our School and several F§ =~ "" 
Courses. Gives names and quotes dozens of letters from our thouws- F cizy tate 


es of valuable acts. Write o 


ands of graduates. Contains 175 p 
come as hundreds have done. 


day—or, better still, jump train anc 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


Wost Progressive Auto School in America"—‘in the Heart of the Auto industry” 


687:65-si Woedwara we. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 


PRICE TO INTRODUCE 
ONLY $1.00 














PATENTED 









WOR: 


\\WW COSTS $/2° 


You do not need any experience or practice to use the DUPLEX AUTO- 
MATIC HAIR C R. It comesto you veady or instant use, and five 
minutes after you receive it you can have your hair out better than it was ever 
cut before. 

The DUPLEX will cut as closely or trim as long as you wish it to. No 
clippers or scissors are needed with the 3; it finishes the work com- 
pletely. It cuts the front hair long and the back hair short. Trims around 


ears, etc. 

Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. 
The price today is $2.00, but while our present stock laste we will accept this 
advertisement the same as $1.00 Cash. Cut it out and vend it vith ONLY 
$1.00 and we will send youthe DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER 
ready for instant use, postage paid, to any address. SEND TODAY. 

AG WANTED. DUPLEX MFG. CO., Dept. P-4, Detroit, Mich. 
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EGGS NOT MADE OF CIPHERS 


If hens only performed as some people 
apparently expect them to they would 
make the magician who takes a whole litter 
of rabbits out of an empty hat ashamed of 
himself. But biddy is not a miracle 
worker. She is just an ordinary manu- 
facturer and needs raw materials:to make 
eggs, for repairs to the plant and to keep 
up steam. 

T. S. Townsley of the Missouri Colle 
of Agriculture tells of a woman in Cole 
county whothought that her flockof layers 
should get along all right and turn out a 
large number of eggs during the summer 
without any feed other than bugs, weed 
seeds and grass. Her flock of more than a 
hundred barred rock hens did a lot of 
scratching, but they laid only from one to 
five eggs a day during the latter part of 
May and the first part of June. These 
eggs had no whites. That is the part that 
should have been white was green. 

Early in June one of the poultry special- 
ists from the college inspected this flock. 
He recommended that the hens be given a 
liberal ration made up of ten parts corn, 
five parts oats, three parts bran, three 
parts shorts and one and a half parts of 
meat scrap. On the tenth of June the 
owner started feeding this ration. The 
effect was immediate and astonishing. 
From the first to the twelfth the produc- 
tion varied from one to five eggs a day. 
On the twelfth eight eggs were gathered. 
From then on to the 27th of June the daily 
yield of eggs was as follows: 15, 18, 23, 
30, 31, 52, 57, 64, 74, 74, 71, 63, 88, 90, 70. 

The Irishman’s mule got along famously 
for a time without feed, but about the time 
he was well trained, you remember, he up 
and died. 





EGGS-BY-MAIL CHARGES 

What does it cost to sell eggs by mail? 
Are the charges “next to nothing,” or so 
large they make the inducement unat- 
tractive? These questions are answered in 
part by the experience of a Missouri egg 
farm which probably sells more eggs by 
muil than any other poultry farm in its 
territory. This farm considers the addi- 
tional profits in a parcels post trade worth 
going after for its white leghorn eggs. Its 
methods are authoritative. 

Its packing method is one the writer 
never heard of elsewhere, and he is under 
the impression it was originated by this 
farm. ‘They pack the eggs in the first 
place in a pasteboard one-piece holder, 
folding over on itself, which grocery stores 
much use for home delivery. After the 
eggs are packed in these, the cartons are 
packed in turn in corrugated cardboard 
boxes originally devised and manufactured 
for the transportation of whiskey—thus 
the world turns! The size container de- 
signed for two quarts of whiskey holds 
three dozen eggs, the three-quart size holds 
four dozen eggs, the four-quart size holds 
six dozen eggs; the six quart size holds nine 
dozen eggs. 

The larger the egg shipment, the greater 
the profit in shipping to parcels post cus- 
tomers, as both packing charges and par- 
cels post charges will proportionately be 
less. In the case of this Missouri farm, 
the cost of carton and container for three 
dozen eggs is about nine and one-half 
cents. A little excelsior or paper used in 
packing cartons in the box would add a 
trifle to this, making the packing cost a 
fraction over three cents per dozen. For 
six dozen eggs, in one shipment, the pack- 
ing charge drops below three cents per 
dozen. 

Now, what are th parece ls post charges? 
On three dozen eggs packed as described, 
the parels post charge w ‘hin the first 
zone 18 eight cents, and anywhert 
the second zon . radius of one hundred 


and fitty mites—ten cents. Thus the pare 
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‘beauty 


EALLY beautiful woodwork at reason- 
able cost has long been a cherished dream 
of home builders 

One could get good woodwork—honest wood 
and excellent workmanship—at a fair price. 
But to finish a home in woodwork architectur- 
ally true to some period or expression required 
the services of an architect to work out every 
detail of that woodwork. This done, it was 
necessary for some manufacturer to produce 
that woodwork to order. 

No wonder beautiful homes used to be ex- 
pensive. 

We made good general woodwork and we 
made some of the special kind. Our ambition 
was to make the special kind for every home 
builder. It seemed that only in one way could 
the special kind of woodwork be put within 
the reach of all—that way is through standard- 
ization. 

We standardized Curtis Woodwork from 
designs made by one of America’s foremost 
architects. Standardization thus becomes the 
means through which you can have, at reason- 
able cost, the woodwork of your desire 

Curtis Woodwork is true to four architectural 
expressions—Colonial, English, Southern, and 
Western. Curtis Woodwork in these four ex- 
pressions is available at any Curtis dealer's. 


This five room Eng- 
lish cottage is built 
for comfort and fol- 
lows the best tradi- 
tions of English con- 
struction. Above is 
illustrated the livin 
oom, simple an 


in perfect agreement 
with the exterior. 
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homelike, finished in 
English Woodwork p? 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Hor 
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and ‘:conomy Meet 
in Curtis Woodwork 


Your architect can use these Curtis standard 
sizes and designs in planning your home. He 
can save his time and your money by doing so 
Nor will he sacrifice one single note of individ- 
uality either in his work or in your home. 

If you cannot consult an architect you can 
build your home from Curtis plans, which your 
lumber dealer can obtain. These Curtis homes 
—of from three to eight rooms—were planned 
and designed by Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
New York architects, who also designed all 
the Curtis Woodwork now within the reach 
of all. 

Ask your lumber dealer about Curtis 
Woodwork. It will be supplied through him 
when you build. Ask him to obtain for you, 
free, a portfolio of “Better Built Homes’; 
or send the coupon below, with 25 cents in 
postage, and the portfolio you name will be 
sent direct. Ask for portfolio No. VI, if you 
are interested in homes of 3, 4, and 5 rooms; 
portfolio No. VII, if in homes of 6, 7, and 8 
rooms; or, if you are interested in houses 
particularly adapted for farm use, ask for 
portfolio No. VIII. Each portfolio contains 
illustrations of the exteriors, interiors and floor 
plans, with complete descriptions of thirty- 
two homes. Begin now to start action on 
realizing your dreams of a home of your own 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5011-6011So0. Second St., Clinton, lowa 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its user 
“We're not satisfied unless you are.” 


Doors and Entrance: 

Windows 

Window and Doo: 

Frames 

Stairways 

Built-in Furniture 

Mantels 

Wall Paneling 

Dining Alcoves 

Porches 

Exterior Woodwork 
hutters 

Interior Trim 








CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 
5011-6011 So. Second St., Clintg@n, lows 


Enclosed find. ..... Cents in stamps, for which please 
send me Portfolio of Better Bullt Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4 
5 room houses) 25c. Portfolio of Better Built Homes 
Vol. VII (6, 7,8 room houses) 25c. Portfolio of Houses 
for Farm Use, Vol. VITI, 25c. 


(Please check the one you wish 


Name 


Street or R.F.D 


Town 0! ee 











cels post charge is nearly that for 
packing, making a total cost for packing 
and transportation six cents or a little 
over a dozen. If containers are returned, 
by arrangement, the subsequent charges 
will be less. 

On top of this there will be some addi- 
tional labor involved. There may also be 
some expense for correspondence with cus- 
tomer. These will be small items, if 
attacked in a businesslike way, but big 
ones to the family which doesn’t like to 
write letters, and doesn’t like to de up 
things for the mail. Families which don’t 
like to do these things seldom do much 
business by parcels post. 

These figures ought to enable any pro- 
ducer to size up the situation for himself. 
A comparison of the local egg prices he 
obtains with the prices. whic fresh eggs 
command in the neatest large city will 
show whether there is difference enough to 
invite parcels post selling.—J. B. 


A CHICKEN TRAP 

I was looking around a chicken farmer’s 
buildings and equipment last week and I 
saw,an adaptation of the old-fashioned 
“turkey trap” as the owner called it that 
was the means of saving a lot of bother for 
him. 

It is simply an arrangement that allows 
a chicken to get into the pen when she is 
out and does not let them come out again. 
Most of us farmers know that sometimes 
a chicken will get out when it should not. 
Chasing it takes time and is an aggrava- 
tion. Usually one hen out of the pen will 
not do any damage as she will be lost and 
want back in with the rest of the flock. 
And with this trap she can easily find her 
way back again. 

The device is simple. Make a hole in 
the fence as big as a good sized hen’s body 
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or if it is a wire fence from top to bottom 
staple the board with the hole in it to the 
fence and cut an upright or two to fit the 
opening in the board. Then bore at least 
a dozen holes around the opening and put 
pieces of No. 8 wire thru. Bend the end 
over and staple it so it will be firm. Then 
bend the wires all towards a point on the 
inside of the fence. Sharpen them if you 
wish tho it isnot necessary. The wires will 
spread when the hen comes towards the 
inside and let her thru and will not bend 
when she wants out as the hole will not be 
big enough for her body.—E. R., Ohio. 
THE NESTS 

The proper care of the nests is essential, 
for a dirty, lousy nest may be-a source of 
great trouble. We have seen nests fairly 
alive with little red mites, which would 
swarm on the hens as soon as they went on 
the nest to lay. No wonder they preferred 
to drop their eggs around the house and 
yard. In the case of setting hens we have 
seen them forced to desert their eggs and 
nests by the little vampires. 

Nests should be movable so they can 
easily be cleaned and have their nesting 
material frequently renewed to make sure 
that no mites are present. The old ma- 
terial should not be thrown out into the 
henyard, but should be burned, to destroy 
not only lice but eggs of lice. 

If the nests are put im @ quiet and se- 
cluded place (not too dark) the hens will 
like wag beer and will not pick at the 

> tgg-eating can frequently be 
slapped in this way.—R. 8S. ’ : 
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This is the famous Silent Alamo Water Glass Test 








The “No Vibration” Test 


Which Insures Long Light and Power Service 








Even the laymen knows that severe vibration is the white plague 
of any finely adjusted ‘mechanism. 

In lighting plants it is a prophecy of a short troubled life as 
surely as in an automobile, tractor, truck or stationary engine. 

The Silent Alamo assures long, satisfactory power and light ser- 
vice largely because it is free from ruinous vibration. 

As a proof of this fact the silent Alamo will operate for an indefi- 
nite time under full load—while mounted on three ordinary drink- 
ing glasses and give 100% power and light service. 

As further f this highly perfected plant requires no special 
foundation and does not need anchoring. 

This remarkable feat in engineering is the result of four things. 
First, our quiet running Ide Super-silent Motor—the only rotating, 
sleeve-valve motor used on any lighting plant. Second, the scien- 
tific balancing of weight. hird, the watch-like uccuracy with 
which each part is finished. Fourth, the perfected lubricating sys- 
tem which delivers a constant bath of clean oil toevery bearing 
surface under pressure. 


Silent ALAM 








FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


At every point the Silent Alamo shows the perfection that means 
satisfactory service. It starts at the press of a button. A throt- 
tling governor controls motor speed and givesa tapered charge to the 
extra size batteries. When batteriesarefully charged the motor auto- 
matically stops. When oil or cooling water reach a safety point the 
motor automatically stops. Injury to the motor from these sources 
is impossible. 

The fiaal result is a complete compact, unit plant that will furnish safe light 
for your house and barn—running water, power to operate household appliances 

power machinery with a minimum of trouble and with utmost economy, 

When you decide to give your farm and home these far reaching benefits of 
electric power and light—as you will sooner or later—the above facts will help 
you in deciding ‘‘which plant?” 

If that time is now—whether you are prepared to make the installation im- 
mediately or not, see the Silent Alamo dealer at once In the meantime write 
for the Silent Alamo book. 


Alamo Farm Light Co. 
General Offices: 705. Tower Bldg., Chicago "©", AU ghieo™=: 
EF] ct . | C . The Silent Alamo ougolios 

t ite t 
ectrical Convemiences prr-.,°? 7s, alt 
trated. The Silent Alamo dealer can take your order for any of these Alamo 
accessories. 
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CALS OF BUCK CREEK 
Continued from page 12 

socially, and cdusattemaliy as well as spir- 

‘tually. And that he set out to do. 

Having organized the young people into 
the Epworth League, he organized the 
yider folks into a Men’s Brotherhood and a 
revitalized Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
youngsters were gathered into the Sunday 
School by personal appeal. 

While all this was going on, Buck Creek 
Church decided it needed Chalice as a 
resident pastor with his full time given to 
the charge. Up to that time Buck Creek 
had paid only $400 a year toward the sal- 
ary of the transient pastor, and had a hard 
time doing that much. But now a differ- 

ent spirit was abroad. 

Buck Creek was determined to have a 
resident pastor. Let who would, say that 
it couldn’t be done. Buck Creek’s youn 
folks at least knew better. An eoskuinal 
canvass was carried out. The canvassers 
went not only to the Methodists but to 
every one of the four hundred and ten 
Protestants of several denominations in 
the district, and to every one of the one 
hundred and ten Roman Catholics as well. 
“Buck Creek has become a community 
church benefiting you all,”’ they said. 

“What will you do to help?” 

The result was that one hundred 
Methodist church members signed up for 
an annual total subscription toward the 
salary of a resident pastor of $1,040, and 
non-Methodists ial Catholics pledged 


themselves to a yearly contribution of | 


$247 additional, a total of $1,314 And 
that was back in 1914 or thereabouts when 
the dollar was worth just twice as much as 
it is today! 

Sixteen acres of land adjoining the 
church were purchased, and a fine six-room 
modern house erected thereon: into this 
moved Chalice and his wife. Then, what 
community work had preceded, was a: 
nothing compared to what followed 

The social life of the community was 
wrganized first of all. The Epworth 
Leaguers looked after the entertainment 
features, putting on home talent plays, 
social gatherings and baseball games every 
S iturday afternoon. The Ladies’ Aid and 
the Men’s Brotherhood arranged lecture 
programs on poultry raising, butter mak- 
ing, canning and home economics. Every 
0 often there was a banquet t LO we leome 
newcomers in the community. Thus the 
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e Oldest Roofing 
Is Still the Best 


There’s a lot of talk these days about roofing of one kind and 
another, but good old fashioned Red Cedar Shingles made 
from centuries old Red Cedar trees, in modern mills, make 
the finest roofing in the world. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘RITE-GRADE Inspected”’ shingles be- 


cause they have passed official association inspection.. There 





renter farmers quickly became acquainted 
with their neighbors. 

Chalice found in his survey that only 

ten percent o f the people of the communit 
had libraries. So, cooperating with the 
State Library Commission, he put in the 
church a complete traveling library, renew- 
able every three months. 

Another Goperture was in the Sunday 

ening services. Chalice popularized 
the *m and made them helpful to the people 
by bringing in special speakers each Sun- 
day night or putting on a concert with his 
personally-trained choral society. Some- 
times a college president would be the 
speaker, sometimes chautauqua lecturers 
appeared. And during the war there were 
numerous speakers on phases of the na- 
tional effort. 

For some time there was no county 
agent in Delaware county. But Chalice 
stirred his community to such effect that a 
team of men was organized which toured 
the county giving demonstrations for can- 

g fruits, vegetables and meats, with the 

sult that ‘‘Save food’’ became the popu- 
lar cry Every where the se men went they 
urged their hearers to get behind the prop- 
osition of securing a county agent. Even- 
tually the whole county was stirred to 
accept the idea, and today has its own 
county agent 





are different grades for different purposes, and the “Rite- 
Grade Inspected”’ mark is assurance to you that each grade 
is of specified thickness, grain grade and uniformity. 


The ‘‘Rite-Grade Inspected’’ mark appears on the bundle in 
addition to the manufacturer's private brand. Look for it. 


Write for our illustrated booklet on ‘“‘Farm Buildings’’—full 


of valuable building suggestions. Enclose 2c stamp to de- 


fray mailing. Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumberman’s 
Association, 430 Henry Building, Seattle or The Shingle 
Agency of British Columbia, 1026 Standard Bank Build- 


ing, Vancouver, B. C. 


RITE-GRADE 


(INSPECTED) 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

















Chalice also breathed new life into the 
Buek Creek fair, an institution conceived 
—, by the women of the church in 


order to raise funds for church items. 
Today the fair lasts three days and is 
famous thruout that part of the state. It 
commences on Sender with a special 
preacher. Monday is Farmers’ Day and 
Tuesday, Community Day. There is a 
parade, band concerts, lectures, athletic 
contests, and big dinners at night for the 


hundreds who come from surrounding} 


counties. The department of agriculture 
gives premiums for corn, barley, oats, rye 
and all kinds of vegetables. There is a 
domestic science department, needlework 
and art department and a canning section. 

This fair is a splendid thing for Buck 
Creek, particularly in an educational way. 
[It advertises the church and its activities, 
and it creates healthy rivalry in household 
economies, agriculture, art, needlework, 
poultry raising, truck gardening and gen- 
eral farming. 

Needless to say, the man who was in a 
large measure responsible for these results, 
having furnished the initiative and the 
inspiration, did not go unrecognized by his 
superiors; especially as three years ago, 
the Board of Home Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal church established 
a rural work department which should 
attempt to make the country church 
pretty much the sort of community church 
Chalice made Buck Creek. Professor Paul 
Vogt, superintendent of the rural work 
department, selected Chalice to lecture at 
the summer schools for rural pastors last 
summer. 

These summer schools constitute one of 
the radical improvements the Centenary 
movement in Methodism made possible 
for the rural church. More than eighteen 
hundred country ministers were gathered 
together in the various schools for lecturas 
on farm life problems by lecturers of the 
various state calleges of agriculture and on 
the problems of the country church as met 
and conquered, by able country preachers 
such as Chalice. 

In the future, moreover, the country 
church is going to get a larger proportion 
of such men as Chalice, if the Centenary 
has its way. Chairs in rural leadership 
were established with Centenary funds this 
fall at more than a dozen colleges and 
universities, including the agricultural 
colleges of Wisconsin, Nebraska, Illinois 
and Minnesota. Able country preachers 
were given the professorships, for the pur- 
pose of recruiting out of the student body 
young men born on the farm, knowing the 
problems of country life, who will enter the 
country ministry as a life work, not merely 
as a stepping stone to a better-paying city 
charge. 

Chalice might have had such a Centen- 
ary professorship, if he had wanted it. 
But Chalice is so enamored of the rural 
ministry that he could not bear to leave it. 
Over at West Union, Iowa, he has found 
another country church that offers a field 
for his labors. And altho his old charge 
tried to hold him, he has gone to West 
Union—no doubt to make it another 
Buck Creek. 


WORMS IN TURKEYS 

Will you tell me what I can do for 
worms in turkeys? My turkeys are wormy 
and I don’t know what to do for them.— 
Mrs. F. R., Minn. 

If the entire flock is sick, give turpentine 
in drinking water and in the food—a table- 
spoonful of turpentine to a gallon of water 
and a te nful to a quart of food; also 
add a tablespoonful of B m salts to a 
gallon of water. Give both the turpentine 
and salts at the same time. If only one 
turkey is thus affected you should catch it 
and give it a teaspoonful of castor oil, into 
which put five or six drops of turpentine. 
Carbolic acid in the drinking water, a 
te: nful to a gallon of water, is one of 
the best things to keep turkeys’ bowels in 
good condition. 
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For many years we have advertised and lived up to our slogan, “Rely on Reliance.” 


The twelve reasons why America’s wearers of work shirts should pin their faith to 
“Milton F. Goodman,” “Old Faithful,” “Big Yank” and “Black Beauty” ton of 
work shirts have for many years known to men on the farms. 
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TWELVE REASONS WHY 





Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well fitting body and sleeves 


Big pockets double cloth reinforced Wide, perfect fitting collar 
Deep double yoke across shoulders Cuffs wide and oe long 
Double and triple stitched seams Reinforced faced gleeves 







Reinforced front opening 
Extra wide roomy elbow 
Trimmed and pressed by hand 


Form fitting sloped shoulders 

















These features are originations of this company and are included in every shirt of 
Reliance make without necessitating an increased price. 

Careful buyers are now more cautious than ever. There is much ter difference 
today between price and quality than there was a few years ago and work shirts are 
no exception. 

In any of the shirts bearing one of the labels shown below you are assured honest 
value for your money, , hard wearing, serviceable work shirts, and an additional 
twelve reasons of superiority “thrown in.” 


If your local store keeper does not carry these good work shirts in stock he can 
obtain them through one of our many distributors. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIG AN Ky 
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Tire Repairing 
| Learn a Profession 


Earn from *300 to*600 ‘ 


a month 
Be a Tire Expert, 
weteach you free 
at our school or by 
mail, Thousands 


are getting in now. 
Locationsareopen METHOO 


Seve. TIRE 
REPAIRING 


We Put You 
In a Paying 
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Business of Your Own 
Right from the Start 


mal! investment may mean e fortune to 


ma akort time. It assures you a large 
in a growing profession, 


-He tires and 
Motorists--Lave your and tubes repaired by the 





Sn ee pane 
epairing Serves 


will 

you R 
Es. everywhere. 
Write 


today for complete 
eatalog aod fu ae 
anizers 











EXPRESS 


Mankato Incubator bateaic 


The Old Reliable Hatcher 
now better than ever and sold at 
bed-rock price. Built of best 
} material, alllatest improvements, 
has redwood case, triple walls, hot 
|| water copper tank, double heat- 
Hing system, self regulator, large 
Express Prepaid pa caqe—<ne filling to pasem, 
: safety lamp, nursery, tested there 
Quick Delivery mometer, Rutcunaeie ventilation, 
etc. Most simple. durable and successful machine, 
Allset up ready for use, Direct from factory to user with 
strong binding guarantee. 26 years’ experience building 
facubatora and raising poultry. Largest factory io 
Northwest. Big incubator book and catalogue free. 


Mankato Incubator Co., Be 709 Maahste, Miss. 
! . . 
Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy laying strain, trapnested 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 eggs. Get our prices on 
yearling hens, breeding males,early hatched pullets, 
lay old chicks and eggs for hatching. We ship C. 
©. D. and guarantee results. Catalog gives prices: 
fescribes stock, tells all about ourfarm and meth- 
ods: results you can get by breeding this strain. 
s l for your copy now— it Ia free 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


> OULTRY “"*":,GUIDE 


—tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
ete.Contins beautiful colored pictures of bw FREE 
saying varie\\es and best layera, sent absolutely 
fegs and Poultry for batching at special low prices. 
J.W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, tMinois 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable Cnick- 


ens, ducks, geese and tur- 
keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised. 5 owls, eggs, incubators at low prices. 
America’s freatest poultry farm. *27 years 
in business. Va uable new 108 page Poul- 
try Guide and C vtalog free. Write today. 


2.F. NEUREPT Co. Box g26, Mankato, Minn. 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


of fine bred poultry for 1920; all choicest breeds | 
illustrated and descri ; information on pou! 
try, how to make hens lay, grow chicks--all | 
facts. Low price on breeding stock and hatch 
ing eggs. 23 years in business. This book only 
loc. 8B. HM. Greider, Box 43, Rheems, Pa. 


Money in Pouliry Bie pe of te. gm 
and Squabs Thousands of prises at big 
shows, best layers, lowest prices,al) varieties 

Big Free Book tells all about 











































it. Write today. 
GRESCENT POULTRY FARM, Box 36 DesMoine ,la 


é BEST PAYIN 1 
hae 6 O ST PAYING VARIETIES 





Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Pure-bred heavy 
laying strains. Fowls, Eggs & Incubators | 
all at low prices 24 years experience. 
Large new Poultry Book & Guide FREE. 












* W.A.Weber,8013, Mankato, Mins. 
PUREBRED CHIX Picco Wrice Poduse 


Murray MoMurray, Dept. 50,Webster City,Ja. 


CHICKS and eggs of choice quality black and 
TT 


white leghorns and barred 
Teasonabie Cireular_ free 
FARMS, Gox Y, CEDAR GROVE, 
White Leghorns. 
= - breeders are hens not uf" . 
o08 and baby chicks. J, Schenk, Route A, Evansville, ind. 
7 Leading Varieties, Gooa stock, 


é. 20th Century Hatchery, Box 15, New Washington, 0. | 





VAN DRIEST 
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FEEDING FOR 


T this season of the year the most 
important thought in the mind of 
poultrymen is fertility and hatch- 

ability. The percentage of fertility and 
hatchability is always questionable. There 
are many factors that influence this 
percentage. The feeding, housing and 
management of the poultry flock during 
winter may be responsible directly for the 
number of chicks that are raised the 
coming year. The writer’s idea 1s to point 
out a few of the factors of improper 
feeding that cause low fertility and poor 
hatches. 

It is with the utmost care that the 
experienced poultryman handles _ the 
breeders thru the winter. It is the ambi- 
tion of practically every poultry keeper 
to secure a2 maximum wince: egg produc- 





tion. This is more true since the price of 


feedstuffs has increased. When eggs are 
worth from six to eight cents apiece, it 
Seems that every possible means is taken 
tosecure them. Manypeople donotthink 
of the effect this may have upon the birds 
if they are used as breeders. 

Experiment station results show that 
careful feeding will produce a goodly 
number of winter eggs and not materially 
effect the fertility and _hatchability. 
Nearly all commercial poultrymen make 
a practice of separating the breeders from 
the rest of the flock and the main part 
which is not used for breeders is forced 
for egg production. In some cases it has 
been found advisable to use many dif- 
ferent methods of forcing. The strict and 
careful use of stimulants in the hands of 
an experienced poultryman sometimes 
| has for a brief period stimulated egg pro- 
duction. Stimulants that are often used 
are French mustard, pepper of various 
kinds, and some mineral constituents. 
These, however, are never fed to the 
breeders whose eggs will be used during 
the hatching season. The reason they 
are not is self-evident—that over stimula- 
tion which causes increased egg produc- 
tion materially effects the fertility and 
hatchability. Good, wholesome feed of 
the right kind and fed in proper propor- 
tion to the breeding flock will give as many 
eggs as the birds are capable of producing. 
This does not lower the vitality of the 
flock or effect the fert‘lity or hatchability. 

On the ordinary farm where the breed- 
ers are not separated from the rest of the 





| flock considerable care should be taken 
lin 


feeding stimulants, condiments and 
tonics as a method of increasing egg pro- 
duction. The feeding of ground mash is 
not considered to be forcing. The mash 
furnishes the hen with the bodily require- 





roduction. 
ealth and 
vigor in the flock. Chickens require as do 
all other animals a balanced ration. Grain 
or a combination of grains alone does not 
furnish chickens with a balanced ration. 
It is necessary to add animal food to the 


ments necessary for egg 
Proper feeding insures more 


grains. However, more satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained when part of the ration 
is fed ground. The proportion of scratch 
or whole grains and mash should be at 
least one pound of mash for each two 
pounds of whole grain. The nearer equal 
amounts by weight of grain and mash the 


By PROFESSOR H. 


Feb., 1920 


MORE CHICKS 


A. BITTENBENDER 


proportion of, two pounds of shellec 
corn and one pound of whole oats. One 
third of this amount should be fed in the 
morning and two-thirds at night. The 
can be fed in an open, self-feeding hoppe: 
dry so that the birds wil! consume all thai 
they need. The mash can be given to the 
birds daily either in dry form or can be 
made moist and crumbly by using an 
equal amount by weight of sour milk o: 
buttermilk. 

Green food can be supplied in the form 
of steamed alfalfa or clover, sprouted 
oats, or root crops. With the addition 
of an ample supply of grit, oystershell and 
clean fresh water, the hen has everything 
that is necessary to manufacture e 
ew over stimulation and loss of fer 
tility. 

The Iowa State College extension 
poultry specialists note that during the 
past year more questions have been asked 
concerning the Jack of fertility and poor 
hatches than ever before. One of the 
common questions that is asked is, “What 
is the cause of so many dead chicks in the 
shell that do not hatch?” In many cases 
further questioning finds that the dead 
chicks in the shell do not pertain entirely 
to those eggs incubated artificially but 
also poor hatches are obtained under 
hens. It is rather hard to find out the 
exact cause, but in most cases it has been 
found to be due to reduced vitality in the 
breeding stock. Whether this lack of 
fertility is due to any one particular factor 
or not is rather hard to determine. It 1s 
a well known fact, however, that large 





quantities of tonics, stimulants and condi 
mental foods .are being fed to farm 
poultry. It is the opinion of the writer, 
as well as the Extension Poultry Speci 
ists, that this lack of vitality and poor 
hatches may be largely caused by im 
proper feeding. There is no question but 
that more careful selection of breeding 
stock is necessary. 

I+ is also considered to be quite desir 
able that the breeders should be given 
particular care and attention during the 
winter months so that a high percesseg 
of fertility and good hatchability will be 
obtained. Blame for poor hatches and 
dead chicks in the shell should not be 
laced entirely on the incubators. There 
is a possibility that the incubators may be 
responsible for some poor hatches on ac- 
count of insufficient ventilation, too high 
temperature or lack of moisture. The 
incubator directions should be followed 
carefully and also some eggs placed under 
hens for a check. In this manner it wil 
be possible to determine whether the incu 
bator is to blame or whether the flock it 
self has naturally low fertility and hatch 
ability. 


ASSOCIATION PROBLEMS 
Continued from page 150 
dollars. His share of the one hundred anc 
fifty dollars expense would be twenty dol 
lars and adding in his dollar and a half 
catalog expense would make $21.50; count- 
ing the postage on his catalogs, his tota 
expense would be abo -t $22.10. 
here are other things which will com: 
up to hamper the work of these breeders 
associations, but I have enumerated thoss 
which are sure to arise. Thruout all suct 
cooperative enterprise, & — of give an 





better the results. A daily ration for 100 
hens of average size is 13.7 pounds of | 
shelled corn and whole oats, mixed in a! 


take, and fair play must the rule anc 
this frequently supplemented by the 
Golden Rule 
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every housewife. 
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Scores of Range Improvements 
Found in This Range Only 


EVER since the adoption of malleable iron for range 

construction, have such great advancements been made 

as are found in the new model South Bend Malleable Range. 

Never have so many exclusive features been combined in 

one range; so many wanted improvements united in one 

stove. And note that these betterments are added to a 
long-famous range. 

We have made the new model vastly superior in appear- 
ance. We have made it of better materials. New heat treat- 
ments and our improved B-B process make this the rust- 
proof range. Another patented process prevents warping. 


Saves Fuel—Improves Cooking 


By a new fire box arrangement we save much fuel. And 
we make heating quicker. The new design oven is air and 
heat tight. We have made better baking possible. 

It is the only range with a one-piece body; the only range 
with flue spaces protected by rust-proofed linings and four- 
ply asbestos. Every reader will be interested in the truly 
remarkable improvements we have developed. 
Please read the column at the right. Then 
sign and send the coupor{ for Mrs. Helen 
Ruggles’ message to housewives—‘‘The 
Kitchen Beautiful”—and the complete story 
of this wonderful new range. * 

Also ask your dealer to show you this model. 
See for yourself how we have revolutionized 
kitchen range design and construction. 


The Malleable Steel Range 


Manufacturing Company, N Di. t-sa» desekéen0e@ae eee eeeeereeeee 
22 Cherry Street South Bend, Indiana PUNOE, s oN'és bins cnbeeeasekboshaael 
2 2 yee ee 
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NEW MODEL | 
South Bend Malleable | 


| 
: 
| 


Made in a wide variety of. 
styles to fit the individual 
need and preference of} 


| 


NEW TYPE RANGE 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER 
YOU HAVE KNOWN 


Radical Reforms and Exclusive Fea- 
tures Produce Superior Stoves 


By MRS. HELEN RUGGLES 


It has been my good fortune to be 
consulted by the designers of the New 
Model South Bend Malleable Range, 
and to represent American housewives 
in the development of this new-ty 
range. And I deem that you, the 
women who are most vitally interested 
in kitchen ranges, are fortunate in 
having these remarkable improvements 
placed within reach. 

In my investigations I found that 
the Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Co. 
is one of the oldest makers of malleable 
steel ranges and that they have become 
widely famed for their progressiveness 
It does not seem surprising, therefore, 
that they should take housewife repre- 
sentation into their council aban 
making plans for an entirely new style 
range. And I assure every reader that 
the new model is a new style range in 
many ways. It is unlike any other 
range you have known. 

First, they have answered women’s 
wish by making it more attractive in 
appearance. Next, they have made it 
easier to keep clean. All useless and 
hard-to-keep-clean ornaments have 
been eliminated. In their places are 
smooth surfaces and common sense 
nickel fixtures. 

The first joint of pipe no longer 
stands out in all its griminess, regard- 
less of how hard you try to keep it 
clean, for it is concealed behind a snowy 
white enamel splasher back. And the 
doors and panels can be furnished in 
this same spotlessly white enamel if 
you so desire. 

The oven is constructed of heavier 
steel, rust-proofed and stretched to 
prevent warping. It is air and heat 
tight—a feature in which women will 
recognize an essential need to better 
cooking. All ovens are equipped with 
mercury thermometers which accu- 
rately register oven temperatures. 
There are no springs to break or get 
out of order. ‘And ere again women 
will find a decided aid to best results 
in baking. 

While all these improvements are of 
vital importance, yet I believe the 

atest advancements have been made 
in the mechanical methods and ma- 
terials in this new modeij. It ha been 
designed for long life and satisfactory 
service. Its makers offer an interesting 
“Kitchen Beautiful’ book which also 
fully describes the range and the way 
it is made. This book is sent free to 
those who ask for it and I can recom- 
mend it to all housewives who are inter- 
ested in better kitchens and better 





kitchen ranges.? 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


The Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Co., 
22 Cherry St., South Bend, Ind. 
Please send me Mrs. Helen Ruggles’ book 
“The Kitchen Beautiful” and full informa- 
tion about the new model South Bend 
Malleable Range. 
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Itis the only mixer 
equipped with a pat- 
ented reverse discharge 
gear. The drum is 
charged from the right 
side and discharged to 
the left. You can’t afford 

to waste time and money 

with old-fashioned hand 
met hods or inferior mixers 


when you can buy 


: Gilson Concrete Miser $57-50 


Complete for... eeeee 


Mixes 234 to 3 cubic feet per batch, 


and has a capacity of 100 sacks of 
cement, with a 1 to6 mix in 10 
hours. Thesmallest engine 

turne it easily when loaded to 


(A 


ae 


fall capacity. Mixes anything 7 ZB 
from very dry to siush— ae 


concrete, mortar or pilaster. 
Built entirely of iron ead 


WRITE for «& copy.cf.cur M- 
lustrated folder, 
THE GILSON MIZER CO. 
519 Tth Ave 
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Avoid delays and avoid paying 
an extra profit, by getting 
Vapor Tight Piston Rings 
straight from our factory. We 
sizes--and 
sell direct to users, at fac- 
tory prices. Two VT Rings 
ent any leak- 
ing in cylin ers--and produce 
BW the maximum compression. 


GIVENS CONSOLIDATED 
906 Secoad St. San Fransisco 


BOTH HAND AND 
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2550 First Ave., aaa Bs, 
THE GENUINE 
SMITH 


W Smith GrupBer Co 
MINN. 
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THE FREE PRESS IN AMERICA 
Continued from page 9 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman, both 
Russians who are now deported. Berk- 
man is the scoundrel who shot Mr. Frick 
of the steel trust three times in 1892. He 
was sentenced to twenty-two years in 
- and pardoned after seven years. He 
yecame associated with Emma Goldman 
and under the free speech constitution 
they have been a pair of trouble makers 
until the war put the lid on free speech 
and free press. They both got in jail then. 
However, in 1916 Berkman became editor 
of “The Blast” in which he said “Prepare, 
you disinherited, to take possession of the 
1omes right before your nose, and then 
defend them against any man who de- 
mands that you pay him tribute. The 
worker’s enemy is not someone.in af 
land. Itis the parasite upon his back right 
here at home.” Get that “take posses- 
sion.’ 

“T trust The Blast will be turned not on 
the mass, but on its natural leaders, the 
intelligent. minority—radicalism. The 
a is as ¥- It is not _ mee pm 
ogic or to dynamite—perhaps it 
some day, if sadiealionn lonandiineréo seal 
it.” 

“Patriotism! Awakened at last we re- 
fuse further obeisance to the American 
fetish, a stri rag.’ 

In its February 26, 1916, issue The 
Blast says: 

“There may have been a time when the 
American flag stood for freedom of con- 
science and political | Justice, tho even that 
is doubtful. * * It is the 
symbo! of the subtlest enslavement in the 
name of democracy and of the most intense 
exploitation of labor that the world has 
everseen. The very fact that men are sent 
to prison for ‘desecrating’ a rag proves 
that there is no freedom of conscience un- 
der the flag. Nodecent man or woman can 
te for | apect the symbol of such tyranny.” 

‘here are those who have been demand- 
ing the liberation of all political prisoners 
like Berkman who wrote these words. 

That they not only advocate destruction 
but practice it is shown in the June 1, 
1916, issue of The Blast which says: 


methods to bring the shipowners to their 
senses. The million ss fire on the water 
front is a good 
visitations of the ‘T Cook” will impress 
the masters with the novel idea that the 
strikers are on the job even if they have 
quit work.” his is the practice of 
sabotage the I. W. W.’s advocate as part 
of the warfare against everything that is. 
I have read twenty-three books and 
pamphlets of the I. W. W. press just to 
an idea of what the L W.’s and the 
Bolshevists really believed and taught. 
Some of it is too vile to quote, but I will 
give just a few more to see if we should still 
ve absolute freedom to speech and press. 
Emile Pouget in his book Sabotage, says: 
“Now may we ask if this (sabotage) is 
right? Is this moral and just? Of course, 
if it be true that labor produces every- 
thing it is both moral and just that it 
should own everything. But this is onl 
an affirmation. It must be proven. We 
Industrial Unionists care nothing about 
proving it. We are going to take over the 
industries some day, for three very good 
reasons: Because we need them; because 
we want them; and because we have the 
power to get them. Whether we are 
‘ethically justified’ or not is not our con- 
cern. We will lose no time provin title 
to them beforehand; but we may, if it is 
necessary, after the thing is done, hire a 
couple of lawyers and judges to fix up the 
deed and make the transfer perfectly legal 
and respectable. Also, if necessary, we will 
have a couple of learned bishops to 
sprinkle holy water on it to a it sacred. 
Such pays can m ul hen fixed—any- 
becomes in due | Victor 
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Stock feeds year round outdoors. 
Poultry and live stock thrive. Ideal 
climate, cheap lands, finest water, mod- 
good markets and transpor- 
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course Of time righteous, therefore, we 
ndustrial Unionists claim that the Social 

-volution is not a matter of necessity plus 

istice but simply necessity plus strength.” 

In “The Farm Laborer and the City 
Vorker” Edward McDonald says: “The 

ndustrial movement needs organizers— 
1ithful and intelligent members of the 
working class who value freedom above 
lollars, and who will carry the message of 
(industrial Unionism to the workers. Are 
here no such men among the farm work- 
rs? Experience proves that there are, 
und to these we say: “The harvest is ripe.’ 
Let us all work with a determination to 
bring every farm laborer into the fold of 
he I. W. W.” 

This scheme worked so well in the 
North Dakota harvest fields three or four 
years ago that the I. W. W.’s adopted the 
slogan, “$3.50 per day, heads down, $4 per 
lay heads up”, which meant that if the 

urmers would pay only $3.50 they would 
shock the grain with two bundles inside 
ach shock with heads down so they would 
spoil. If they got $4 for an eight-hour day 
hey would shock all heads up. 

It is well to consider what an agent of 
he Federal Intelligence Bureau (secret 
zervice) told a recent conference when he 
reported that the records show that there 
are 35,000 men and women who devote 
all their time to an effort to develop unrest 
a this country. About eleven thousand of 
hem are working in the agricultural states, 
«crying to influence hired men and laborers 
of sorts to join one big union, and to 
hinder production by every means 
eible. During the war they hindered har- 
vest of the Kansas wheat crop to such 
extent that many are now in the hands of 
Lbe government. - 

Let me quote again from Sabotage by 


Pouget: 

“On an orchard farm in the state of 
Washington a disagreement arose over 
conditions on the job. A strike took place. 
rhe I. W. W. members among the strikers 
immediately telephoned to the local union 
in the nearest city. When the employer 
arrived in town looking for a new crew he 
wag rather surprised at his speedy success. 
full fare was paid for the men and the rail- 
way train was boarded. At the first sto 
about two miles from the city the whole 
crew deserted the train. They were all 
nembers of the union. Returning to the 
city the farmer picked up a second crew. 
He arranged to have them pay their own 
fare, same to be refunded upon their 
arrival at the farm. This crew went thru 
all right and worked for a while under the 
farmer’s direction. Thinking the strike 
vas successfully broken the employer 
fa busied himself with other matters 
for the rest of the day Next morning 
upon visiting the work the farmer was sur- 
orised to find that a thousand young trees 
nad been planted upside down, their roots 
waving to the breeze as a mute evidence of 
solidarity and sabotage.” 

These are the things taught in the name 
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CEMENT 


OU know the advantage of 
concrete and its many uses 
on the farm. 





Make this year’s improvements 
permanent with concrete. Use 
Lehigh, the National Cement. 


Look for the blue and white Le- 
high sign on the dealer's office 


or warehouse. 


That sign is the sign of good ce- 
ment sold by a reputable dealer. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 


New York, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. Omaha, Nebr. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. Mason City, Iowa 
Buffalo, N. Y. Newcastle, Pa. Richmond, Va. 


15 MILLS from COAST to COAST 








f free speech and free press. There is no 
aw that will reach such cases as I have 
juoted unless we be at war. is 
tully aware of the situation as evidenced 
oY thirty-three Senate bills and thirty-six 
House bills now pending to correct this 
outrage upon American institutions. But 
— has done comes ate 

y purpose in brin to your 
attention is to have you denend that your 
members of congress enact a bill that will | | 
out an end to the distribution and publica- | 
ion of such radical literature as is a men- 
we to our government and our institu- 
ions. There is no desire to curb a legiti- 
mate debate upon national questions, but 
t should not extend to the limit of advo- 
ating destruction of government or of 
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858 Maple St., Rochester, N.Y. 


| How to Get Winter Eggs 


E? prices are now higher than eve 
Those who know how to make hens lay 
winter ecge will reap enormous profiite. 
Our book, ““"Whatand How to Feed Poul 
try,"*tellshow. Every pags contains 
Poultey Tribune Ate ne reassure 
t try 
pense year, $1.00. Three months” 15¢ 
subscription to paper only...... 
Poultry Tribwne, BozQ ‘Mt. Morris, Ill. 




















“Its Ritle wonder that our country is in 
» turmoil of strikes and public suffering, 


-ome farmers have been poisoned by these 
joetrines in various clever ways, disguised 


for it is the work of the radicals. Even 
0 as to make them acceptable. | 
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Id. HENS LAY 13 EGGS 
A DAY, EASILY DONE 


Mr. Moore’s Hens Lay When Eggs are 


Searce. Here’s the Plan. 


> 


“T had been getting 2 or 3 eggs a day 
from 15 hens. Then | commenced putting 
Don Sung in the feed, and am getting 11 
to 13 eggs a day, with one hen setting. 
Don Sung is the best thing I ever found 
for making hens lay.’’—E. L. Moore, 818 
Clayborn St., Danville, Va. 

Mr. Moore used 50 cents worth of Don 
Sung in January. Figure his profit with 
eggs selling at around 70 cents a dozen. 
And this is no better than Don Sung is 
doing for thousands of others. Accept 
our offer just as Mr. Moore did: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Den Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) 
works directly on the egg-laying organs, 
and is also a splendid tonic. It is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen’s 
health, makes her stronger and more ac- 
tive in any weather, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it 
doesn’t get you the eggs, no matter how 
cold or wet the weather, your money will 
be refunded by return mail. Get Don Sung 


from your druggist or poultry remedy | 


dealer or send 50 cents for a package by 
mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
142 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








jer hens, make 
more money, with 
the Everlasting, 
Sanitary 


KNUDSON 


Galvanized Steel Lice Proof Nests. Costs tess than 
wood. Unlimited guarantee. Send name today for 
Special Offer and interesting literature. 40,000 in yse. 


SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS COMPANY 
Box184, Manufucturers St, Joseph, Mo. 








New Poultry 
UBERT, Box MANKATO, MINN. 


Ff. 
60 Breeds Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 


keys, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, 






































BA 23 thoroughbred var- 
Box 201, Glen Eliya, 1 
IN! AND POULTRY JOURNA! . Dept. 2,-dodianapoiis, Ind. 
Powders. BIGLER COMPANY X388, Gpringficid, Mlinels 
free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box C, Spri 


eu Cy . 
Dogs & Pigs. Stock & Fags. Free Catalog 
Fine, pare - bred ; , ducks 
68 BREEDS 27s 
jelies Catalog free. 
LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES- 
We Pay $100 ais expenses (9 introduce rua 
WHY NO FP RAISE 100 = OF YOUR ONICKS? Tafor- 
mation Free. Writetoday. B.0. Perry, 
43 W. Montealm Street, Detroit, Mich. 
BEST BREEDS; Doc lt' 7, Ducks. Geese Turkeys, 


Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 
Catalog 4 Cents. A. A. ZIRMER, AUSTIN, MINN. 
Bammoth Mosebeors, 
ALL STYLES, 160 ILLUSTRATIONS, SEND 10 CENTS. 
ant poultry and stock 
BABY CHICKS 15 cents each and up. 17 
leading breeds. catalog 
springfield, 
Guineas, Hares, Cavies, Pigsand Hol- 





stein Calves. Catalog Free. H. a. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 
CHICKS Wie ce Goour. 
GRANDVIEW STOCK FARM, R 1, Zeeland, Mich. 
1949 COCKERELS, ‘es=scwasss 

9 Ave BresBox 12, Biair, Nebr. 


Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A HOUSE FOR THE FARM FLOCK 

Continued from page 15 
is laid directly upon the ground without 
any foundation it will be cold because 
the cement absorbs the moisture and 
causes dampness. This will not be true 
where there is a good foundation under 
the cement. 

The board floor must be carefully con- 
structed in order to obtain satisfactory 
results. Oftentimes the boards will warp 
and thus allow dirt and filth to ac- 
cumulate in the cracks, making a good 
place for disease bacteria to live and 
thrive. 

The dirt floor is the most insanitary 










type and is not recommended for a 
permanent poultry house. It is damp and 
makes a breeding place for disease bac- 
teria. The dirt and wooden floor makes a 
good place for rats and other animals to 
gain access into the house and prey upon 
the occupants. 

Building the poultry house large enough 
is one factor that cannot be over- 
emphasized. For the American and Eng- 
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She loves 





She loves Sheppard's “Famous” Anconas be- 
cause of their beauty, vitality and abilty .They’re 
heavy winter layers of large white egge— and 
the cheapest birds to feed. 
ideal Farm Birds 

because big layers. They thrive and shell out 
the eggs on free range and 
Jingle Cash in the Eg¢ Fund Purse 

they’re the world’s steadiest winners of 






































top-notch prices, having captured more firsts 
and seconds than combined competitors for 
twelve consecutive years at 

Madison Square Garden, New York 
My 100 page illuetrated catalogue tells how to 
got biczer results with poultry. It’s free. 
4, CKCTL SHEPPARD, Rox 8, 283, Berea, Ohic 
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Better Than Green Food 























Rhode Island red, orpingtons, etc., three 
and one-half feet of space should be al- 
lowed per bird. Under the most favorable 
conditions this can be reduced to three 
feet for one bird. ‘The method for 
determining the number of birds is readily 
obtained by multiplying the width by the 
length of the house and then divide by 
three or three and one-half. This will 
give the number of fowls that can be 
housed, in the building. For the smaller 
breeds like the leghorns, hamburgs, etc., 
three feet of space per bird should be 
allowed. By no means should this rule 
be violated for any length of time during 
the winter months when the birds are 
confined. 

Another factor that ought not to be 
overlooked is the construction of the house 
so that the fowls have ample protection 
from any direct winds which may enver 
from the open fronts. This cap be avoided 
by building the houses wide enough to 
prevent the direct winds from dashing 
into the hous«, also by placing muslin over 
the openings. 

A permanent poultry house for a lay- 
ing flock should be at least. eighteen feet 
wide. In order to calculate amount 
of floor space for one hundred and fifty 
hens of the general pu breeds like 
the barred rocks, Rhode reds, etc., 
we would multiply one hundred and fifty 
by three and one-half, giving five hundred 
and twenty-five feet. If the house is to 
be twenty feet wide, we would divide by 
twenty, which gives us a length of twenty- 
six feet for the building. 

A certain pereentage of the moisture 
in the poultry house is caused by the 
breathing of the birds and the moisture 
given off from the body. This ean be over- 
come by proper ventilation in the build- 
ing. There are certain principles that can 
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tablets, $2.00. 
WACKER REMEDY CO., Box 157-6, Camden, New Jersey 
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be utilized in controlling the ventilation | yw. HM. KOELL, Hampton, lowa 


—~ ri poor 
—— fred Just dissolve WACKER’S B-T-G-F TABLETS in 
RPO" the drinking water. The tablets will do more than 
any green food you can give; your chickens will be 
‘PROVIT ELEVATION: in prime condition, and an increased egg production 
Scots 410": | will result. The initials B-T-G-F stand for “Better 


| Than Green Food,” a fact you can positively rely on, 


food as good. if you are 


: 7 .* |} as there is no green 3 
lish breeds that is the barred rocks, | Stisied after a fair trial, write us and we will return 
your money. 


To those who are skeptical, we say, 


your . ; 1,000 
d nowhere else. — s : 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
email 





Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bene and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters, 
























































R 
Pekin and Rouen Ducks, White Embdeen 
and Toulouse Geese, Bantams, Guineas 
and M. B. Turkeys. 








in the building. 
hens should ever take place in the house. 


air in a room or building will be found 
near the floor. 


remembered that spies aed BABY CHICKS DAY OLD 


It is a well-known fact that the coldest | Rocks, Wyandotts, Leghorns, Reds, Orpingtons 
and Ducks. Book your order early. Circular free 


The same is true in the | BABY CHICK HATCHERY, Dept. 20, HAMPTON, IOWA 









poultry house. The hens working on the 
floor will breathe this eold air and also 
thru contact will warm the air, and this 
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warm air will travel upward in the house 
taking with it a considerable amount 
of the moisture. The moisture will lodge 
upon the ceiling rafters and nail heads, if 
there is no means provided whereby this 
moisture can be removed from the a 
portion of the house in the winter mont 
The cold that settles upon the roof of 
the poultry house condense the 
moisture and cause frost upon the ceiling 
and rafters. This condition is commonly 
een in mony pou houses during the 
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rafters and nail heads indicates poor venti- 
lation as a general rule. 

Since warm air travels to the highest 
point in the house and this warm air is 
filed with moisture it is a good plan to 
have an ome directly underneath the 
roof on the south side of the house. This 

opening does not necessarily have to be 
large. In the half monitor roof house, if 
the windows in the up r portion are 
hinged at the bottom, they can readily 
be opened a few inches at the top, thus 
allowing the moisture to escape. 

One feature of added significance re- 
garding the half monitor roof poultry 
nouse is the practice followed by many 
farmers’ wives for rearing the young 
chicks in the scratching portion of the 
house in the spring of the year when the 
old hens do not need the scratching space 
because they fe the greater portion of 
their time outdoors. By placing a tempo- 
rary partition between the scratchin 
shed and the roosting shed. this add 
feature can be readily accomplished. There 
are several advantages to be gained in 
this arrangement. It is a well-known fact | 


among farmers wives that it is a difficult | mer, my method is a revolutionary 


problem to make pullets remain in the 
laying house after they are confined in 


| ods used by private 


the fall. The reason for this is that the | 


young have been reared away from the | 
laying house. Generally one finds the 
young chicks close to the living house 
in small brooders, because the housewife 


wishes to economize on time in giving the | 
Then, too, the general | 


shicks attention. t 
poultry house found on the farm is not 
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vonstructed with a view to using any 
portion for a brooder. The young pullets 
when placed in the laying house will 

e to go to the place where they are 
em That is why we oftentimes find 
the fullgrown pullets and cockerels roost- 
ing around the porch or near the living 
house. If the young chicks are reared in a 
portion of the poultry house it is not much 
of a problem to teach them to remain in 
the house late in the fall. 

There is no other building upon the 
average farm built with the variation of 
heights as is the case with poultry houses. 
Some folks think a  amece house must be 
built low in order to be warm in the winter- 
time. There is some truth in that without 
doubt but there is no excuse for going 
to extremes. When the poultry house is 
built wa, Sy very uadeaene’ eature oc- 


cunser «<The greatest. disease. destroyer, | 
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Learn Music at Home— 


Either playing or Sing- 
~ ‘ing—Every Ste Made 
Simple as A Cc by 
Print-and-Picture Les- 
sons That You Can't 
Go Wrong On. 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few 
Cents a son—and 
Nothing Whatever to 
\ 7+ Pay Uniess You Are 
. * Satisfied. 






How often have you wished that you knew 
how to play the violin or piano—or whatever 
your favorite instrument may be—or that you 
could take part in singing? 

How many an evening's pleasure has beet. 
utterly spoiled and ruined by the ad >ission ‘. 
can't sing,”’ or “No, I am sorry, but I can’t play.” 


At all social gatherings, some one is sooner or 
later sure to suggest music. When the others 
gather around for the fun, the one who can take 
no part feels hopelessly out of it—-a wall flower—a 
mere listener and looker on! 


Or those long and lonesome evenings at home 
when minutes seem like hours—how quickly the 
time would pass if you 
could spend it at the piano 


WW New Way Makes it Easy 


women 50 to 70 years old—in- 
cluding many who h d never 
before tried to play any in- 
strument or taken a lesson of 
any kind—have found my 
method equally easy. My 
method is as thorough as it is 
easy. I teach you the only 
right way—teach you to pla 
or sing by note. No “trick” 
music, no “numbers,” no 
makeshifts of any kind. 

I call my method “‘new”— 
simply because it is so radi- 
cally different from the old 
and hard-to-understand ways 
of teaching music. But my 
method is thoroughly time tried and proven. Ove 
225,000 successful pupils—in all parts of the 
world, and including all ages from boys and girls 
of 7 to 8 to men and women of 70—are the proot 
Read the enthusiastic letters from some of them 
which you will find printed at the right—samples 
of the kind of letters I am receiving in practically 
every mail. My files contain thousands of such let- 
ters. Largely through the recommendations of satis 
fied pupils, I have built up the largest schoo! 

of music in the world. 





_ But I don't ask you te 
judge my methods by what 





or organ—or in making a 
violin “‘talk,”” or in enjoy- 
ing some other instrument. 
And now—at last—this 
pleasure and satisfaction 


For Beginners or 
Advanced Pupils 


that ou have so often ay 
for can easily be | Violin. 


added to ong 4 daily life. | Viola, 


No need oin a class Beale, ; 
; enor anjo, 
or pin A. f down to Mandolin. 


hours for lessons : 
No need to | Flute. 


or practice. 
Saxophone, 


eo dollar or more per 
nm to a private teacher 





Learn to Play by Note 


others say or by what I 
myself say. You can take 
any course on trial—sing 
Cello, : ing or any instrument you 
Harmony and Com- | prefer—and judge entire! 


signe Singing, by your own progress, If 
Guitar, for any reason you are not 
Ukelele, satisfied with the course or 
Hawaiian Steel i what you learn from 
a. then it won't cost you 
yon oY atm = penny. I guaran- 
Piccolo, tee satisfaction. On the 
Trombone. other hand, if you are 





pleased with the course, 





Neither the question of 

time nor expense is any 

longer a bar—every one of the obstacles that have 
been confining your enjoyment to mero listening 
have now been removed. 


My method of teaching music by mail—in 
your spare time at home, with no strangers 
around to embarrass you—-makes it amazing- 
ly easy to learn to sing by note or to play any 
instrument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing about 
|; music to begin—don’t need to know one note 
| from another. My method takes out all the 
hard part—overcomes all the difficulties—makes 
your progress easy, rapid and sure. 


Whether for an advanced pupil or a begin- 


the total cost amounts to 
only a few cents a lesson 
with your music and everything also included, 


When learning to play or sing is so easy, why 
continue to confine your enjoyment of music t 
mere .istening? Why not at least let me send 
you my free book that tells you all about my 
methods? I know you will find this book 
absorbingly interesting, simply because it shows 
you how easy it is to turn your wish to play or 
sing into an actual fact. Just now I am making 
a special short-time offer that cuts the cost per 
lesson in two—send your name now, before this 
special offer is withdrawn. No obligation—simply 
use the coupon or send your name and address in 
a letter or on a postcard. 





improvement over the old meth- 
teachers. 
The lessons I send you explain 
every point and show every step 
in simple Print-and-Picture form 
that you can't go wrong on— 
every step is made as clear as 

a BC ‘ My method makes Weens 
- Fie. go easy to understand a = 
and practice that even children 
only 7 to 10 years old have quick- 
ly become ac complished players or 
gingers under my direction by 
mail. Also thousands of men and 


Please send 


Address 








MR. DAVID F. KEMP, President 
U. S. School of Music, $92 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


me your free book, “‘Music Lessons in Your Own 


Home,” and particulars of your Special Offer 


state 








Profits 


Make every hatch—every egg—count. The 
world wants all the eggs and chickens you can 
produce—and you want to make your success 
doubly sure by using time tried, dependable 


*‘Successful’’ 
Incubators and Brooders 


Backed by 27 years of successes—the only 
incubator that is cabinet made and scientifi- 
cally ventilated. Hot water heating plant— 
heats colder edges first. Write today for cat- 
alog. Also get my money saving offer on 


“Successful”? Grain Sprouters 


Supply egg yielding green feed. Turns one 
bushel of oats, wheat or rye into three bushels 
of crisp green feed. Fine fer chicks, too. 





& S. GILCREST 
President 


Take the Short Route 


J. S. GILCREST, President and General Maneger 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 464 Second st., Des Moines, la. 












27 years of big successes 
rove tl.at the “Successful” 
s the incubator you want to 

insure your success this year. 

Write for my 1920 offer. 










Poultry Lessons Free to every buyer of a 
“Successful” Incubator or Brooder. Re- 
member that Gilcrest has mighty attractive 
poultry and eggs too—all leading varieties— 
land and water fowls. 


Famous little booklet—‘Proper Care and 
Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys’’— 
10 cents. But our big Catalog is FREE. 
Send for it. 
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namely the sun’s rays, are prevented from 
entering the building with any degree of 
satisfaction. It is not safe to construct 
the house too high, one evil is as bad as 
the other. The height of the half roof 
monitor type is as follows: The rear 
height is five and one-half feet; the highest 
part of the shed type portion is nine feet 
and the height of the seratching section 
is five feet in the extreme front portion 
increasing to six feet high where it is 
joined to the shed type portion. There 
should be no partition between the shed 
span and the scratching shed portion of 
the house during the wintertime. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 
make folks believe that only entirely new 
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poultry houses will give the results de- 
sired. Oftentimes an old hen house can 
be remodeled into a very desirable type 
with a small investment. Many old shed 
roof type houses that are too narrow to 
give desirable results can be remodeled 
by taking out the front wall, then dropping 
three or four feet according to the height 
of the building and adding on the scratech- 
ing shed portion either six or eight feet 
to the front of the building. 

Specifications for a Semi-Monitor House 

The following specifications are general 
and brief and are written to help the 
poultryman and farmer, but not to cover 
a contract for the house. 

Excavation—Dig a trench eight inches 
wide to the required depth for the founda- 
tion wall. A good depth is often desirable 
to protect against frost heaving. Roof 
sheathing may be used for form boards. 
Forms should be well braced. 

Concrete—A_ 1:2:4 mixture of concrete 
is desirable. If bank gravel is used a 1:5 
mixture is best. The gravelshould be free 

m clay, loam or other organic matter 
The concrete should be well mixed, using 

ficient water to make a quaky mixture, 
Place concrete and tamp well; spade well 
next to forms. Since the foundation does | 
not extend below the frost line, it is ad-| 
visable to embed old wire cable, fencing | 
wire or scrap iron in the foundation for | 
reinforcing. This should be continuous or | 
lap to prevent any break. 

Cement—The cement should be a well 
established brand, free from lumps and 
should be stored in a dry place. 

Sand—The sand should be clean, coarse, 
sharp sand free from clay or organic 
matter. 

Stone—The stone should be clean, 
hard, crushed stone, retained on a 14 inch 
screen and passing a 1} inch ring. It 
should be free of clay, mud or lumps and 
organic matter. 

Workmanship—Well spaded concrete 
should leave a smooth wall when forms 
are removed. Trowel top of foundation 
wall smooth and splay inner edge. 

Tile—Any building blocks make a satis- 
factory floor. “Seconds” may be used 
satisfactorily. 

Surface Floor—Run about one inch of 
cement over the tile, float to surface. 
Then smooth. 

Material for building the house proper 
can be hollow tile or lumber. At the 
present time there are as many houses 


being built from hollow bleck tile as frem 


HeEams 30a Week 
Repairing Autos' 


HHOUSANDS of men on farms everywhere are doing the same. Many are get- 

ting more than this. Some are opening garages of their own. Why don’t you get 

into the auto game too? ‘Thousands of men without any mechanical ability have 
doubied their earnings after getting into the fascinating fieldof autoconstruction and 
repairing. ‘Ten tumes the number of men now en in_the business are needed. 
Fine, big paying jobs are waiting for men who “‘know’’ to fill them. Read below and 
find ou you can fit yourself to hold one of these big, man’s size jobs in your 
spare time, without going away from home at a cost of only 7c a day. 


Only 7c a Day 





you away from home. You day own these 
can learn the auto ata — yr Decks thas 
of one — to Ofteen t auto and trac 
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You don’t have to serve an tor hed 
spare time only and keepright Tarthave to know & 
on your proses’ work. about cars to unders 
bile Engi and Tractor in pain. ay eee 
nformation make an ex- 
pert out of ouaed at you for they —_— at = 
e biggest ‘ beginning. every 
six thick volumes, with we give FREE a consulting 
in . 300 pictures, in our society. 
ere) You can write ourengineers 


prints, etc. Every part 

every well known car is ex- 
plained. They teach you 
everything the best auto 


any time and get their help 
on any proposition on which 
you get stuck. 


schools teach 
ad * Mail the coupon for free examina- 
| tion. Don’t send any money. We 
xamima on: will ship the books (all 6 volumes) 
. by express collect and you can 
have a whole week to use them as if they were your own. Give them every test you can think of. 
Take ther to your shop. Show them to your friends and ship them back at our expense if you don't 


want to keep them. If you do keep the books to help you earn more, send us only $2.80. You can 


send the balance of the $21.80 price Cgoume way 

—$2.00 each month. Only 7c a day. nis ig your 

chanceto double your earnings—earn two Everything About Autes 

doliars in the same time it takes to get one Automobile Motors; Welding; 
T coupon . Motor Construction Re- 

ir; Carburetors and Settings; 


now. The 
is your start. P 
MAIL IT TODAY a wpe; Lancione: 
sion; Final Drive; Steering; 
Frames; Tires; Vulcanizing; Ig- 
nition; 8 an i 
; Shop Kinks; Com- 
mercial Gasnge Design and 
Equipment; Electrics; Storage 
Batteries: Care and Repair of 
Motorcycles; Commercial 
Trucks; Gasoline Tractors. 
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AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A-962, CHICAGO, U.S.A 
Please send me the 6-volome set of Automobile En- 


gineering for 7 days 

collect. If I decide to buy I will send $2.80 wi 

7 days sud balance at the rate of $2.00 a month untid 
$21.50 has been paid. Then you will send mee re 
ceipt showing that the eet of and 

ing Membership are mine and fully paid for. It I 
want to get along without the books, I will notify yea 
after 7 days to send for them at your expense. 





Name .... 


Referenee ...... esopeese nasich 
Please Pili Out All L 
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Rough Lumber—All dimension lumber | 
should be commercial size, number two 
or better, straight grained, free from 
checks, windshakes and loose knots. 

Sheathing—The sheathing should be 
number three, free from loose knots and | 
pitch spots or knots. Pitch will cause 
rapid disintegration of prepared roofing. 

Siding—Siding should be number two 
or better; drop siding, straight grained 
and free from loose knots. 

Corner Strips, facings, etc. This ma- | 
terial should be number one straight 
grained and free from loose knots. 

Sash—Sash should be 1%¢ inch cypress | 
or white pine, glazed with D. 8. glass, 
bedded, bradded and puttied. 

Doors—Use foyr panel 1%¢ inch door or 
batten door made from % inch matched 
partition boards, using battens and brace. 

Door Frame—Use built up frame 74’’x4” 
with 34”x4” outside casing. Use drip 
cap over head casing. 

Poultry Door Openings—Make the 
ypenings 10x12” and case outside similar 
to door. Himge door to corner and fasten 
with screen door hook on the outside. 

Roofing—Use not less than three ply 
prepared roofing. Cement and nail all 
seems as directed on roofing specifications 
found on package. 

Roosts—Use 2x4” or 2x2” for roost 
rails. Two by four rests are fastened to 
corner posts or posts by bolts or lag screws 
which act as hinge. The front roost rail 
is bolted or lagged to rests in order that | 
roosts may be raised in entire section for | 
cleaning. Make snug fittings. Rails may 
be lifted out for spraying. Always use 
new lumber for roosts and saturate them 
with two parts of kerosene and one part 
crude carbolic acid mixed together. 

Dropping Boards—Make the dropping 
boards in two or three sections, so that 
they can be removed readily. The drop-| 
ping board should be straight and built | 
solid. The dropping boards can rest on | 
1x4” boards nailed to posts. New lumber 
should be used for dropping boards and 
saturated as mentioned above. 

Bill of material for a poultry house 
22x24 feet to accemmodate one hundred 
and fifty hens as compiled by the agr- 
cultural engineering department of the 
lowa State College: 

Concrete: Foundation and floor 

Stone or gravel for fill—6 cubic yards. 

Concrete for foundation wall—4 cubic yards. 

1:2:4 mixture 7 bbl. cement. 
26 cu. yds. sand. 
5 cu. yds, stone. 

Tile: 4x8’x12” “Seconds’’ hollow block 
required 
Concrete floor—1'4 cu. yds 

1:4 mixture. 34 bbl. cement. 
i cu. yds. sand. 

Frame Dimension Material 
Wall plate or sill—6 — 2’’x4"’x16’ 
Studding—2 — 2’’x4’"’xt2’ 

2 — 2’'x4"x12’ 
8 — 2’’x4”x10’ 
Posts—2 — 4’’x4’’x18’ 

2 — 4'x4"'x14’ 
Plate—5 — 2’’x4"’x16’ 
Purlins—3 — 2’'x6’’x16’ 
Rafterse—13 — 2’’x4’’x16’ 

7 — 2’ x4''x18’ 

100 linear feet 1x3” 

140 linear feet 1’’x4” 
Siding—500 bd. ft drop siding. 
Sheathing—800 bd. ft. Ship lap. 
Roofing—S8 squares prepared roofing. 
Sash—#-4 it. 12’’x14” 2’ 4x2’ 8”) 
Door and frame—1 +4" x2’6"x6'8” 
Hardware, cloth or netting— 

9 yds. 42” 
1 lock, common surface. 
Hardware—1 pr. 3’’x3” butts. 

1 pr. T hinges, 5” 

2 — %%"'x8"’ bolts common. 

6 — 4x5" lag screws. 

2 — x4” lag screws. 

Hook bolts—20 — }4"x12” 
Nails—8 Ibs 20d 

20 Ibs. Sd 

10 Ibs. 6d 
Roosts—3 — 2’'x4’""x12’0” 8.48. 

7 — 2”x4"x16'0”" 8.458. 
1 — 2’'x4""x8’0” 8.458 
Dropping boards—9 — 1’x12"x16’ 5S. 4§ 
5 — 1°x4"x16’ 5. 4 
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Ducks require more bulky food than | 
turkeys or chickens. Steamed clover hay, | 
green food, turnips and potatoes should | 

e given. Also use bran in preference to | 
heavier foods, and keep a trough of | 
racked oyster shells in the duck yard at | 
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OSIER 


Socks and Stockings 





to be glad about 


HEN you wear Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
—your feet are joyful 

—your pocketbook is glad 

—Mother is happy because there is so much less darning. 


Every pair wears longer because made stronger at 
points of hardest wear. 
Socks and stockings for city people—for country people 


-——for women, children and men—for dress, for work, for 
play. Durable-DURHAM is the hosiery of the American 


family. 


Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM. Ask to sec 
the Lady Ware and the new Lady Durham style for 


women, the Cavalier for men and the new fine Polly Prim 


for children. 


Look for the Durable-DURHAM trade mark ticket on 


every pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


LADY WARE 


A very fine mercerized 
stocking, fashioned 
with seam back. Black, 
white, gray, Cordovan. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURA 


BLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made strong where the wear is hardest 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
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This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


TOO MANY OFFICE HOLDERS 

The whole trouble of the nation in my opinion 
is this: There have been altogether too many men 
put in office, both as law makers and to carry out 
the laws as made, who are on a plane of intellect 
and of respect for the rights of others with J. R. E 
of Illinois. I hope some day people will stop putting 
in the blind to lead the blind. It has become too 
much the custom to put prominent men in office— 
prominent because they have property. Honor 
and good sense don't seem to count.—R. 8. P 


So. Dak. 





THE RIGHT ATTITUDE 

I think those people who stop a paper just be- 
cause some little thing in it does met suit them, 
foolish, for we cannot all be of the same opinion 
and we can get some good from them all. I think 
that the way to learn is to read the other fellow’s 
opinion even tho we may not agree with him 

‘hat can we get from the other fellow's opinion if 
he always thinks exactly the same as we do? I 
always like to get the different ideas, as he may be 
sight and I wrong.—W. 8., Pa. 

A FRUIT CAKE 

What do I think of 8. F.? Just two words express 
it, “Big Success If it were not so, why this 
eplendidly equipped “plant,” and its large circula- 
tion; to attain which, it must have some merit, 
to attain and hold the position it now holds—the 
greatest agricultural paper in the nriddle west. 

Its several departments are ably edited and are 
mumerous enough to interest all classes of readers. 
While Successful Farming is more especially devot- 
ed to the farmer, there are articles of merit for 
others 

One cannot but derive some benefit by a perusal 
of its pages. It is much like a fruit cake—full of 
good chines and improves with age.—W. A. McG. 








BUTTONHOLE BOUQUET 
Christmas approaches, allow an old reader of 
8. F. to congratulate you on the high character of 
the magazine I note you take high ground on 
reat questions of government I have been an 
independent voter for many years; hence, can 

e@ppreciate your attitude.—A. J. K., Ind. 


WORTHLESS OIL STOCK 

For many years we would hear once in a while 
where large sums were paid for an imitation gold 
brick, and we could not help but comment on the 
fools trying to get something for less than its value, 
but many at the present time are being fooled with 
the camouflaged gold brick in the form of Colorado 
Oil Shale Stock, which is flooding the country, and 
I hope none of the readers of 8. F. have been vic- 
tims of the fraud, but that after this warning they 
will take time to investigate before investing; there 
is no hurry, for since there is no market able pro- 
duction, the price is not going to advance soon 

The writer has lived in Colorado for thirty-five 
years and is acquainted with the location of large 
bodies of oil shale which contain oil, but while 
experts and stock sellers claim to tell how many 
gallons that can be produced from a ton, they fail 
to tell that there has not been any way to extract 
game at a profit, it is like costing $20 to mine $5 
worth of gold 

The following in part is from the Denver Post, 
which paper is a booster for anything good produced 
in Colorado. “Get rich quick schemes are floated 
in Denver and many other cities, one Chicago 
concern has cleaned up $600,000 in last year, several 
Denver concerns have sold more than $100,000 
each, in stock, and have put the money in their 
pockets. None of these fraudulent concerns has 
any manufacturing plant or the ground in western 
Colorado, but are claiming that they are operating, 
or about to operate, but so far not a Seal of com- 
mercial oil has been developed from these shales 

The public as usual, is holding thesack, and these 
fakers and bunco steerers and their salesmen are 
reaping the richest harvest in good American dol- 
lars that they ever have had.” 

The writer has been a booster fer Colorado, its 
healthful climate, sunshine, rich soil, and productive 
lands, but abhors and detests the bunco steerer who 
tries to get good inoney by misrepresenting, when 
there are so many good legitimate ways of making 
money.—W. 8. P., Colo 


FAVORS LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
In reply to J. L. B., Kans., I wish to state that he 
ie in my eves a man of what has been termed 
“intellectually deformed,”’ from the statement that 


he makes in the December issue of your magazine 
the best of 


ip regard to the League of Nations To 
my judgment he is so far from being a modern 
American that he is not aware of the fact that 


it is an impossibility to continue to be housed up in 
our little shell 

He further states that we need statesmen in this 
crisis which involves the welfare of the entire world 
Does he mean Senator Lodge, that ma f super 


One who is main- 
Shantung should be refunded the 


human abilities, ae a statesman 
taining that 
Chinese? 





I ask the writer if he istaware of the fact that 
twenty years ago while then a member of the 
Senate, Lodge allowed Germany to confiscate 


Shantung without a ripple of protest. Now when 
Japan seizes it from Germany as a protectorate he 
is screeching at the top of his voice under the 
aiying ery of “Americanism” to save Shantung 
from the Japs. If there is any specific reason Mr. 
J. L. B. has for not favoring the League of Nations 
I will be more than glad to answer the question. 
If the writer is not aware of the true purpose of the 
League of Nations I will tell him. It is an associa- 
tion of self-governing nations formed to promote 
international cooperation and to secure interna- 
tional peace. 

Keep up the good work that seven million gol- 
diers, the flower of mankind and the defender’s of 
civilization shall not have died in vain. Yours for 
a League of Nations, W. E. D., Wis. 


FERNINST COMPULSORY TRAINING 

The editor of Successful Farming who is a promi- 
nent and able man, ought to de all in his power to 
prevent compulsory military training. Those who 
wish to take military training have the privilege of 
doing so. Then, why force those opposed to it into 
taking it? Do the people of this country want to be 
burdened by the yoke of militarism as Germany 
has in the past?—E. C., Iowa. 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 

I do not approve of your stand for the proposed 
League of Nations but if that is your honest idea 
of national greatness, you have a right to tell it the 
same as others are doing. 

If you will permit me to say it, I think one big 
idea is enough for any one man and according to my 
opinion 8 f. does you more credit than anything 
you have said in favor of a project that will, when 
poomse have regained their normal thinking, be 
aughed at as a South Sea Bubble. 

Wishing your publication continued success and 
a widerdissemination as it meritoriously deserves, I 
am, very truly yours, E. O. D., Mo. 


A MOLE AND A HOLE 

A farmer has a field of 50 acres in which the land 
slopes to the south. A mole starts down the slope 
and winds around all over the field. Then, following 
the mole comes three or four hard rains. What is 
the result? How many chickens at $2 each would it 
take to put back the good rich dirt washed away on 
account of the mole path? Any farmer who says 
that a fur-bearing anima! is not his friend is crazy. 
Fox, coon, mink and al) fur bearing animals eat 
moles, rats, mice, grasshoppers ana other enemies to 
the farmer. Howl about the cost of hard roads, but 
don’t say anything of the benefit they are to you. 
You can’t compare the cost of a dozen hens to the 
cost of a dozen moles.—J. M. R 


HOW DRY I AM! 
I don’t support any probibitionists and other 
animals of the camel tribe, therefore, I demand 


the paper stopped.—J. W., Mich. 
MOTHER FOR PREPAREDNESS 


I am a mother opposed to the war from the moral, 
spiritual, and physical view. I have a boy of nine 
years and a girl two years older. Being a disbeliever 
in war, | am strong for universal military training as 
the surest preventive. I am an ex-teacher, licensed 
to teach in Texas at present and am well posted on 
local views on this subject. The ignorant oppose 
military training, the educated uphold military 
training so far as I have had opportunity to judge. 
Of course, a mother fears to lose her boy in war, but 
how many more boys would have been saved 
we been ready to go to war? Perhaps all, for would 
the Hun have dared risk the Americans if he had 
known we had a million or two ready to take the 
trenches? 

Mothers, will you have your boy stand between 
his sister and the mad bull with a pitchfork (mili- 
tary preparedness) or run to get one while the bull 
gores one or more during the delay?—E. 8. 











AFRAID OF BRITISH FRIENDSHIP 

When Theodore Roosevelt had the stamina to 
sacrifice himself in order to thrash the Taft political 
machine out of existence, I did my level best to aid 
him. And Wilson can thank Roosevelt for his first 
election if it did come indirectly. What we want is 
an American nation first. Have we fallen so low 
from the standpoint on which we declared war on 
Germany that we will not again take up arms if 
need be to uphold the right? Emphatically, no. 
America will stand up for the right in any future 
conflict, as well or better than she did when it took 
the republican congressmen to uphold our president 
against the leaders of his own party, and war was 
declared. I was strongly in favor of the League of 
Nations till I found out more of the inner working 
and today am thankful for its defeat unless properly 
amended. I object to England's six votes to our one 
in any program, on the matter of principle, if noth- 
ing else Your comment “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” falls short. In the same article you 
state “Suppose the British Empire had six votes to 
our one, can.any American really believe that the 
English speaking nations would be a menace to our 
security?” I believe unqualifiedly yes—if_ they 
dared. Have we not been compelled to thrash this 
same English nation twice to ~~, our liberties in- 
tact and keep our seamen from being impressed? 
What about Bunker Hill, and Valley Forge? What 
about 1812? I have the honor of claiming two 
ancestors who helped make cold tea in Boston 
Harbor, and served two years in the blessed tower 
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of London to pay for the escapade. But it had ite 
effect. Real genuine goodness of heart does not 
stand out in present day affairs very high up ip 
righteousness. The g book says the “Govern: 
ment of the Gentiles shall fail,’ and it looks botb 
before and during the struggle and in some of the 
peace negotiations like failure stands out quite 
prominently, and in many cases nations are doing 
what they have to rather than what they want to 
Until the leaders of the present, have a higher re- 
gard for Christian ethics, I say stand on our own 
foundation, and when we are needed we will be 
ready, far more than we were at the beginning of 
this struggle. Who bargained with us by secret 
treaty or otherwise, to induce America to enter the 
war? Are we so lost to honor in four short years of 
prosperity and struggle, that we must be bound by 
solemn treaty obligations to do what is right? By 
no means. he “heart of the world”’ will never be 
broken by America even if political parties do suffer 
as well as political ambitions. But it will be vouch- 
safed and guaranteed freedom. 

_ What we need is to get away from partisan pol- 

itics and come down to brass tacks for our country’s 
good.—E. 8. T., Mich. 


FAKE SCHOOLS 

Consolidated schools are the most fake that ever 
has been established in the U. 8S. I am a wealthy 
Gage county, Neb., farmer, 21 years of age, sitting 
here reading one of Mr. Campbell's establishments 
in the November ‘ssue of 8. F. magazine. 

Being one of the many farmers who went to our 
county seat to look over the boundary lines in re- 
gard to consolidated schools, I will say it was a good 
thing the originators of the law were not there. If 
they had been, they would have been put over the 
bench about right. All the men with whom I have 
talked are greatly against such an unjust act. 

Such articles as Mr. Campbell has been putting 
into the Union paper should not be published, or 
any other writing that will try to influence people 
to support such a law. You hear from coast to 
coast, from gulf to Canada, a kick against con- 
solidated schools. Anyone knows that with dirt 
roads, hauling little children eight miles is doing 
the children an injustice. Just think, if you had to 
get your little children ready to go at 6 A. M., have= 
them sit in a carryall from two to three hours, get 
home at 7:30 or 8 P. M., or may be not at all, and 
about one-third of the time the carryalls would not 
go and your little tots were at the corner and no 
earryall would come; wouldn't you call that in- 
human? 

And that is not all. Our taxes will almost be 
doubled and we farmers will not get as much school- 
ing for our children as we now have. Let good 
enough alone. It is a great deal better to have a 
home for the children than it is to pay all the money 
out for some one hauling them around and have a 
ruined health. And yet, here is some more of such 
work. If a storm raises up sometime during 
day and the carryall cannot get thru, who is going 
to pay for getting those children home? 

was down at my uncle's last winter. I surely 
have something to say about consolidated schools, 
for while I was there, there came a blizzard and the 
roads were impassable and those trucks and carry- 
alls had to plow thru the bad roads, and children 
waiting for them to come. Isn't that pretty tough? 
Suppose you had to wait out on the road or corner 
for one to come, about zero or 4 or 5 belqw. I think 
you would say leave the schools just as they are, 
wouldn't you! 

And yet, that isn’t all. Those children didn’t get 
to school until one o'clock that day and then had to 
go home. How much did those children learn in 
such schooling?—C. E. N., Nebr. 

Comment: I sup the storm did not touch 
ary one-room tw. - that day! Storms pick out 
the consolidated districts. Come, you Nebraskans, 
what about consolidated schools?—Editor. 


TREAT ’EM ROUGH! 

I find “Our Bulletin’’ quite interesting. I, like 
many other readers, think a system of mili 
training would be a great thing for our old U. 8. 
Wars always were, and, neuuelll to my opinion 
always will be, and I think it is wl to be prepared. 
Our past experience should convince any doubters 
of that. Anyone discontinuing their subscription 
to 8. F. because of their belief in Socialism and your 
non-belief, is no loss. We 8. F. readers will not miss 
their company. In my mind Socialism never was 
and never can be. I cannot believe that the man 
who is industrious and has spent much time and 
energy in educating himself and by close figuring 
and hard work has saved and got a nice home 
should be put on the same level with the low-lived 
spendthrift, and “boozer."" Many of us will never 
live to see this state of affairs as we would die to 
prevent it. Many of the pesky Bolshevists here 
now came here to save their blooming necks from 
a sword and I think it would be a pious idea for us 
to place a rope around their necks and see how long 
they would stretch. It should be done before they 
are too numerous. I think the government is deal- 
ing too mildly with this troublesome foreign element 
and that it should tighten the screws down on them 
a bit harder. We are bound to have trouble if we 
don’t chase them out of the country very soon. 

I think that we farmers should use this “Bulletin” 
or some other part of the paper and discuss some of 
our present farming problems. Brother Farmers, 
is it not time we made a few of our likes known 
instead of continually taking what is handed out to 
us meekly? I am not for too much organization, 
but some would be a good thing, I think. 

As long as S. F. stands for pure “Americanism” 
and prohibition, “me for it.”—G. F. R. 

Bulletin continued on page 188 








SSFUL FARM 


Sturdiness 
with style 


Hansen love designers have a national 
following, because their skill and ex- 
perience are devoted to all fields of 
plove service. 


The different needs of every man on a 
farm have been provided for in jaunt- 
lets, Bloves and mittens of various 


styles and weights, lined and unlined. 


In this Motor Truck and Tractor Gaunt- 
let there is ample protection without 
clumsiness and sturdy wear without 


sacrifice of 300d looks. 
Write for Free Glove Book—From it 


take your choice for work, motoring, 
or dress —then see your dealer. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
> 129-E Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hansen Gloves for dress, 
street, drivin’ or poe 
wear have unusual style 
coupled with qualities of 
long, service and comfort. 
Get the right thing, for the 
right purpose. The Han- 
sen catalojue shows it. 


The Hansen desler has it, 
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THE HIRED MAN 

Everybody knows or has heard that farm labor 
is scarce but how many have tried to figure out 

hy this is so? As I was born and raised on a farm 
and have worked by the month both as a si 
and as a married man, | will give my idea of why 
farm labor is scarce. The main reason is because 
most of the farmers expect their men to work for 
wages only and a good man will not work very long 
when he ton actin but his wages to work for. 
I can show you farmers who pay good wages but 
cannot keep a man and I can show you men 
who never pay very high w: and have no trouble 
in keeping help. Why is this? Simply because the 
former expects his men to work for wages alone 
while the latter furnishes his man and family a 
decent place to live in which they can call a home. 
The former furnishes just any old shack for them 
to eat and sleep in, with no place to keep chickens, 
a cow, or a few hogs and I can show you some 
who carry water nearly a half mile while he and 
his family have the pump in the house and yet he 
wonders why he cannot keep a hand. 

When such men realize that a hired man is a 
human being and treat him as such he will have no 
trouble in keeping good men. Another reason why 
farm labor is scarce is because so many farmers do 
not have steady work for a man but depend on 
hiring by the day thru harvest and haying and a 
few other jobs amounting in all, to about two 
months out of each year and don’t figure what the 
man is going to live on the other ten months but 
wonder why it is they cannot get help just when 
they need it. The only remedy for this is for the 
farmer who cannot furnish steady employment for 
& man, to plant only what he can harvest by him- 
self or by exchanging work with his neighbor.— 
A. R. R., Kan. 


A HOT POKER 

Mr. Editor you should be in Jail; handcuffed 
shackled, muzzled, and in solitary confinement. 
W. usually confine our intellectual deformities 
to asylums but when the life of our republic is at 
stake it is better to take all possible precautions— 

so the underground dungeon for you. 
In the beginning God said “Let there be light’”’ 
and there was light.—J. L. B., of Kansas says the 
e of Nations is bad so it is bad, profanely bad 
he “Sunflower” critic proclaims the editor 
and presumably all who do not think as he, to be 
defective in reasoning power yet makes no, to 
human mind, convincing demonstration of his own 
transcendental rationality. The proof he indirectly 
furnishes is negative. His logic is contradictory. 
He deplores the superabundance of politicians 
and the want of statesmen. He indirectly accuses 
President Wilson of, in the League of Nations, hav- 
ing prepared an instrument wherewith to cut the 
republicians’ throat. J. L. B. knows and we all 
know that there is quite a number of our illustrious 
representatives at Washington, very dligently and 
energetically at work taking the edge off from the 
instrument and that by the time they are thru 
with it, it is not going to be fit to cut warm butter, 
let alone the throat of the American eagle. It 
seems, to a man up a tall Montana pine, that 
J. L. B., from his point of view, must consider these 


goatlonca as statesmen of the highest order. 
fence his reasoning seems faulty. But then, of 
course, the mental processes of The Absolute are 


to us incomprehensible.—C, O. L. 


SOCIALISM SOMETIME 

J. R. E. of Mlinois is wrong. Kaiser Bill started 
the war to rid Germany of Socialism and to uni- 
versally and forever establish his divine right. 
He failed. To rid the United States of Socialism and 
to establish forever the private ownership of public 
industries and natural resources as sacred rights, 

. R. E. would probably do something equally 
radical had he the power and opportunity. He 
would also fail 

There is this difference between Kaiserism and 
Socialism: 

Kaiserism is gone; Socialism is coming. The 
Kaiser slipped over the border on a moonless night. 
Socialism is coming, not over the border or in the 
dark; but right in our midst and by the light of 
day, not over night but gradually year by year. 
Munch over the fact that many ideas which some 
years ago were branded as Socialistic and ultra- 
radical are some already in effect, others advocated 
by relatively conservative men of today. 

I said Socialism would not come by violence, yet 
there may be violence, but if there is it will be 
because of attempt at suppression by J. R. E.'s of 
the fundamental rights of democracy—freedom 
of speech and press. Let them alone and progress 
will be gradual; supress them and we may have 
temporary anarchy and reversion to barbarism.— 

> O. 


4s 


FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

Your correspondent who signs himself 1. W. W. 
gays that whereas he used to be an advocate of 
the government ownership of railroads he is so no 
longer and proceeds to tell why. Truly his ex- 
perience in the use of railroads under government 
control—not ownership—bas not been such as to 
reasonably strengthen his former opinion on the 
subject; but has it never occurred to him that such 
treatment of patrons by the railroads—and which, 
by the way is common enough all over the country 

is but part and parcel of a definite campaign on 
the part of interested parties to wean them from 
their ‘‘folly,"’ or in other words to cure them of ever 
wanting to see the government in control of the 


railroads again? I fully believe this to be the case 
ials and government officials 
have acted in collusion all along, to secure this re- 
inion hostile to 


and that railroad officials 


sult, i. e. a measure of , ° 
renga ee t would 
ring this about by this ve 


inking 7 would be od be it in great shape. 


No, 


W., there is no more 


reason w! 
government ownership and operation of sivends 
should prove a failure than in the case of the post- 


office department. You have no great fault to find 

You must not forget that in 
the case of the railroads the actual operation thereof 
was left in the hands of their former official 


with that, have you? 





the 


government merely exercising @ sort of gen su- 
pervision over them. If you will Just bear that very 
significant fact ir. mind while you are putting two 


and two together you = 4 be 
your first impressions.—E. J. P. 
Comment: 


to return to 


It must also be remembered that the 


railroad employes are all in favor of government 
ownership or operation because of their increased 


pay. N + | they would treat patrons v 
‘a 


so as to win favor for government 


Editor. 


AGAINST ENGLAND 
In one of my latest numbers of 8. 
you favor the League of Nations. 


well 
ownership.— 


F. I noticed 
Probably it 


would interest you to know my opinion ing 


flaged name for triple 
fore. 


me. 

I am absolutely agnings it. It is merely a camou- 
alliance, which the world has 

Its authors and agitators claim the 


League will prevent wars. There is nothing sub- 

stantial to guarantee that prediction. 

claimed the entente would prevent wars during the 

paren when it was formed with France and Russia. 
hat is also the same thing Germany claimed when 


it formed the triple alliance. 


The League authors say the League will prevent 


militarism. 


Instead of being a preventer of same, it 


is a breeder of militarism; past experiences prove it. 


England has deliberately refused to reduce the 


of her navy at the Peace Conference. 


size 
Is not naval- 


ism as dangerous to the world as militarism. In 
fact, it ia more so, for ita effects are wider i 


for example, that is nec 


is to recall na’ 


ism's expedition to our country in 1776. 
About the only cogntey to profit thereby, would 


be England, for our flag 
be an emblem to protect 


commerce. 


above London would 


The 


League is an insult to true blue Americans.—A. G., 
oO. 


A SCHOOL TEACHER WRITES 


I bave taken 8. F. for three years. 
time I have read the paper quite a 
found it good; not only 
my estimation the paper 
go to 

It would 
all m 
and s ° 
special concern. 

As a teacher in the rural schools 


During this 
bit. I have 


but very good. In 
all the features which 
e up an interesting and instructive paper. 
require some space for me to express 
opinions of the good things in the paper 
nly name a few things which gave me 


I have read 


with pleasure some of the articles on the schools 
in your paper. T- ~~ ! is it true of those which 
a 


Macy Campbell wrote. 


them I see ideas which 


are like 4 own in regard to some of the schools 
herein our littlestate;and urther, I see, if theideals 


are put into actual 


experience, a new day for the 


schools. The schools to which some of us went in 
former years have lived their day and served their 


, an 


d it is but a natural thing that the 


P' 
advancement of the times requires a change. And 
to those who follow after us we owe the duty to 
make the new day the fullest possible. 

I wish to extend sincere congratulations to you 
on the reply you made to W. A. G., Iowa, in 
to “Why League of Nations,” as published in 


Bulletin for August. 


To me your editorial in July 
G ould 


issue was very plain and fair. W. A. G. sh 


read it again and la: 
indeed a curse to 


aside his prejudice, which is 
l true patriotism as I see it. 


Much of the present day criti is born of preju- 
easily detected 


dice and ignorance and is 
genuine i 
flames of a burning desire for 

is for our America.—C. B., W. Va. 


from the 


triotism which comes #fom deep in the 
best that there 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP BUT NOT 


PLUMB PLAN 


I do not favor government ownership and opera- 
tion under the Plumb plan. I do favor government 


ownership and operation 
partnership wi 


tation department and paying 


the railroad bu 


@ part of any class of 
of this country. I favor the pe a, 


t not in 


fl 


a 
all the em- 
to 


loyes of that department from the highest to the 
foweut in salaries aa is done in the post office 


department. 


a@ government of all the 


I believe in 
people, by all the people and for all the people. 
—S. S., Ind. 


by legislation. c 
keeper or bartender inviting or forci 
drys into their of business 

them to drink. 
only, they can enter the saloon 
exit on the sly. 


he facts are, a goodly number 
the drys need no invitation or forcing at 

and tank up and 
Let ple who are opposed to 


com 


— 


booze pass it a d not offer it toa youth or 


flaunt it public 


ponents. 


y into the faces of ladies or its op- 
contend [am not a free American citizen 


if I cannot privately place booze into my grip 


d enter lawfull state in this union. 
and enter lawfully any ‘al ta ~s 
orced to sub- 


is no man at all if he cannot con 


was not by legislation or otherwise f 











scribe for your excellent paper hence 
ame en to ee ©. Set Dam i 
where do you get your overwhelming 


ut 
fled 


voted wet by 77,000, my county went 
200. The prohibitionists by some crook 
to Missouri's support for 


z 

if 
if 
FE ges 
aeetad 


: 
‘ 
B 
- 
3 


ust surety 
a policy while good, would at best 
improvement. 
ou have advocated the single tax and you know 
is to bo the remedy for this evil, why net 
i Now 


to 
agers in he Tot of » semen nied 
oO 





the labor-saving devices on 
not for the lack of money 

would find their way to Excelsior f 
there are the various 


E 


postage rates. ‘ 
asked me for my vote that I wished 
and Knox could be penned up awhile-—D. P. H. 


A CHARTER MEMBER 
I have taken 8. F. for seventeen years and we love 
it for its honor and strict integrity in all ° 
peciaily for the fearless manner in which it 


Es 

stood for prohibition when years ago the cause 
less mighty than at present and when a publice 
was incurring bitter opposition by taki 
position by the assistance of 
could we have won natio 


‘ a e 
never forget that.—Mrs. A. E G., Mich. 
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JUCCESSFUL FARMING lov 


“Comfortable as-an Army Shoe 
Yet Proud to Pass 
a Mirror” 


T’s the Educator. It’s the shoe built 
like the army shoe—built scientifically 
to let the feet grow as they should—to 
free them from binding pressure—to abol- 
ish the thought of corns, bunions, cal- 
louses, ingrowing nails, fallen arches. 





Bent 
Bones a It’s the shoe that gives you foot-free- 
That Were woa> fs dom, together with real shapeliness and 
Bent by ~—eis we good looks. It surely is the logical suc- 
Pointed ein a cessor—as it was the predecessor—of the 


Shoes sg. army shoe. 











Investigate it today. Get the whole 
family wearing Educators. It will mean 
better health and better dispositions. 





Straight % In buying, however, always look on thc 
Bones | sole for the word EDUCATOR, stamped 

That Grew | in. There is no protection stronger than 

Straight in |B this famous trade-mark. It means that 
Educator behind every part of the shoe stands a 
Shoes responsible manufacturer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 











=: - FDUCATOR 
2 SHOE® 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


FOOT INFORMATION IN A LITTLE BOOK 


that can be easily read, and from which you can learn 
some astounding facts——'‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet. 
It is something everyone ought to read. Write for it now 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Famous All-America & 
“The Shoe that’s Standardized’ 

















Duil Calf or 
Dull Calf Brown Kid 
Blucher wa Educator for 
Educator ; Misses, Children 
for Men . and Infants 


paeeeeee 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


Rush Your Furs to 
Prouty! 


Now is the time te ship to Prouty for highest 
prices. Right now New York is ing for 
your furs, with a demand far in excess of that 
of any other market i. the world,—wealth and 
facilities that are unsurpassed, New York is 
ready to use all the firs you can send her, and 
Prouty, the oldest fur house in New York, is 
willing to pay vou the highest prices you have 
ever receiv Whenever higher prices for 
furs are paid, the New York market always 
records them first, ani Prouty always pays 
them first, Of that you can be assured. 


Get Highest Market Prices Now 


There are many sound convincing reasons why 
good business judgment is prompting thou- 
sands of trappers al] over the world to ship to 
Prouty and te ne ether fur house, Honest, 
liberal grading, top-notch prices, spot cash, 
prompt remittance—but ship to Prouty and 
discover these advantages for yourself] 

Why speculate, why gamble, why accept less 
for your furs than they are worth on the open 
market, when you can insure your fur profits 
and play absolutely safe? When you ship to 
Prouty, if the market goes up your profits go 
up accordingly; if it goes down you are cov- 
ered and get no less than the prices listed,— 
SO WHY DELAY? 

Send for New Price List--Just off the Press 
4. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 
382 Broadway, New York City 








Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenos Banjo er Banjo 





itely free ly 
eas oF bo charge. Complete: . Writepow. 
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Folding, Galvanized 
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m like a fly-trap cate 








Wonderful new Copshing este maste 
rt each ty, at ivea perb i 3 
mo tg awatap G . Wee or jo abso- 
\. email charge [ only. We sue- 
ouulb ire Hocbligstios. 


“sent % ee “ 


ffs 

sizes. rite for escriptive price list, and 
klet on best bait known for attract: Hitt 
of fish, J. F. Gre: 211, Leba 


the old rel +. e! 
name for shipping tags and market sy 
ST. JOSEPH HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
108AN. 2nd Street, St. Joseph, Mo, 


or prices and FREE shipping tags. 
MAR -ABROH FUR 
Dept. K, 816 W. Main St. 


WOOL COMPARY, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentack 











We pay the top for all kinds and keep you 
ted. Big money for you. Write us now 


y 








HINTS ON SPRING TRAPPING 


Small fur bearers, as a rule, are not very 
active during the colder months, For 
instance, skunks den up and do not travel 


about much. Mink are hard toe take be- 
cause of their inactivity. Furthe:, water 
sets are out of the question for them except 
at springs, flowing tiles and similar places. 
Muskrats desert their slides, and places for 
sets are hard to find when the streams are 
frozen. But as soon as the weather gets 
mild, the animals start traveling again and 
during the early spring, at least, the fur is 
of the very best quality. Further, food is 
not overly abundant in most cases and 
any well baited and well made set is almost 
sure to give good results. 

There is a great temptation for some to 
trap too late; to take furs which are over- 
prime. Such skins are designated by the 

aders as “springy,” “faded,” “shed- 

ers,” etc.—all meaning the same thing. 
In the middle west the skunk and civet cat 
prime first and are the first to shed. Sets 
ought not be made for them after the last 
of March or near that time, depending, of 
course, upon the weather and the latitude 
north or south. For instance, if the winter 
has been consistently cold thruout and the 
spring months likewise, the animals will 
not mate until late; if warm, the opposite 
is true. Trappers ought to take these 
things into consideration and quit trap- 
ping as soon as fur shows signs of getting 
poor. If all pelt hunters would cooperate 
along this line, there would be more 
animals to — and better prices would be 





paid for goods because of the better quality 
|skins. Competition would also be keener 
| since poor quality furs could not be sub- 


| stituted for the reason that there would be 
fewer of them. 

Scent—either homemade or good patent 
lure—seems to work the best Be the 
spring of the year, when the are 
commencing to mate. At that time if a 
female is caught and the fluid of the gen- 
erative glands squeezed into some grain 
alcohol, no better bait of any kind can be 


act on both male and female, naturally it 
is most powerful for the male. With a bait 
such as I have described if the snow is 
such that the fur bearers can be tracked, 
often the trapper will find cases where the 
mink and ’coon have been lured a quarter 
of a mile. 

When sets are made for skunk, one must 
watch his traps closely; otherwise, when a 
male is captured and another comes along 
and finds it in a trap, they are liable to 


~ jally th LF 
espec: e one in 

—will have the ‘hair cut out of the 
hide and it will be otherwise damaged. 


However, the odor may be removed 
i i To avoid 


washing th in gaso 

denger hem fire this ought to be done out 
of doors and thoro evaporation should take 
place before the skin is put on a board to 
dry 


Man that they gain by holding 
their furs. hile I always advocate the 
selling while the market is favorable rather 
than speculate on raises which may never 
come, some do not dispose of their fur at 
once but wait and wait. Let me say that 


the longer goods are held in the the 
less they will bri generally ‘peaking 
Again many will hold their fur over un 


next season and the chances are 
will get into it and ruin the hide. Even if 
the fur is not when t try to 
sell the hides next year, they will that 
the graders can detect the inferior quality 
and pay accordingly, —G, J T, 


Further, the fur will be “stunk ty 
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Fiseveral boys shipped * 
to Taylor when ! 
showed them my 
check for $98.81 ** 

Says M. C. Hethcoat, Kaufman, Tex. 
Don’t wait another minute— 


Ship Your 
Furs To 


5 t.fouis > v5 
Pr oh 


It pays todeal with a successful 
fur house—one that grades t— 
sells right—and right. That's 
the way to get the big checks—the 
kind Taylor pays. 


Highest @rading--Quick Cash! 











Both of us make more when 
i the 


ing at Taylor's. 

pe www He y ae S00n ss ture 

pays on the dot! 

Bon’t Wait! Tag to 
Taylor T 
The market is high now! 

ter 

weeks left up your aod 

get ‘em y: 

F.C. Taylor Fur Ce. 


International Fur Exchange 
146 Fur Exchange Bidz. 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT HOTBEDS 
Continued from page 88 


live and do well. As a rule the seedlings 
are transplanted as soon as the first true 
leaf appears. This varies with the kind 
of plant and the rapidity with which it 
grows, and ranges from a week to two 
weeks. The first transplanting is called 
pricking out, and can be done quite 
rapidly after a little practice. To success- 
fully transplant, first water the seedlings 
thoroly. Now remove the plants ¢are- 
fully, beiug sure to keep as much soil on 
the roots as is consistent with easy work. 
Never pull the plant up without first ine 
serting a small stick or trowel under the 
plant to loosen the soil. This practice 
serves to prevent too many roots from 
being broken off, and the plant reestab- 
lishes itself quickly when it is set into its 
new location. 

The distance apart to set the plants for 
the first transplanting, varies according to 
the variety and the length of time it is to 
be grown. As a rule seedlings set three 
inches apart each way in the plant bed, 
will make satisfactory plants if properly 
grown. ad 

Occasionally the seedlings are trans- 
planted from the seedbed! into small pots 
or small boxes called flats: This practice 
has some advantage over the transplant- 
ing of them directly im the-hotbed, in that 
the seedlings camoftentimes be set into the 
garden without so a#check in growth. 
However, as @ tlie seedlings trans- 
planted directly im the soil of the frame 
will produce more healthy and sturdy 
plants. 

In the transplanting of all seedlings, 
great care must be exercised in the hand- 
ling of the plants. As soon as the seed- 
lings are set the soil should be pressed 
firmly about the roots, the plants thoroly 
watered and then shaded with a paper for 
a few days. This procedure establishes 
them in their new location with the least 
shock to the plants. 

You ask what is gained by transplant- 
ing. In the first a you develop a larger 
root system. This is accomplished’ when 
a part of the seedling roots are broken 
during the lifting of the plant, which 
causes the roots to branch out, develop- 
ing many, small, feeding roots. This in- 
creased root surface soon forces new and 
rapid growth into the seedling, with the 
result that a transplanted seedling be- 
comes sturdy and robust. Another ad- 
vantage gained in transplanting is the 
better distribution of light and the more 
equitable allotment of room for each 
plant. When pricking out is done, every 
plant is set a uniform distance apart 
which permits of the equal development 
of each seedling. 

A grower cannot afford not te trans- 
plant his plants, because one transplanted 
seedling is worth a dozen that are allowed 
to grow where they came up. 

The discussion carrying us thru the 
various operations has taken time. Dur- 
ing this period the seedlings have de- 
veloped from an apparently lifeless seed to 
a well developed, sturdy plant, ready for 
the garden. Let us now not neglect the 
plant but continue to give it good care 
and attention in the garden and a bounti- 
ful harvest is sure to be our reward, to say 
nothing of the hours of pleasure that will 
be remembered many days-after the plant 
ceases to exist. 





The wonderful development of indus- 
try in America is im a measure due to the 
public press which furnishes such splen- 
did facilities: for advertising. 





ing information: about one’s goods before 
a large number of people. This isa ser- 
vice to the general public. 
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Dried Fratt, Coffee and entire line of Groceries, aswell 
Paints, Roofing, Aluminum Ware’and Automobile 
Ol with no rent to pay; no money invested; take-large 
| orders from samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven 
quality. Selling 
And adver- | able work for 


tising is nothing more nor less. than Plac- | Dept-_201; Chteawe,. its 
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We want mink and we 
are paying enormous 
Prices for them. ip us your 
mink and you will be more than 





650 Funsten Building 


house 


AY goes back 


Ask any banker and he will tell you that we are the largest fur 
in the world. BETTER GRADING — BETTER PRICES. 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 


international Fur Exchange 
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Your muskrat today! 


Prices are sky high. 
We need a million 















We-will pay you the highest prices on the market 
for your muskrat if you ship immediately. Delays 
are dangerous; don’t wait — ship today! 


Funsten grading and Funsten prices as- 
sure you largest returns. Every skin 
in your shipment will be given the 
best care and attention. 

We want 


RACCOON, Skunk 


OPOSSUM, WOLF, CIVIT 
CAT, etc. Your Funsten check 
by return mail 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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$50.t0%(00.a day 


It’s easy to make money, travel, sce the 
_~ world, Pick up a profession that’s not 
over-crowded, that fits your natural bent. 
Investigate the wonderful opportunity 
offered by the Missouri Auction School, the 
largest Auction School in The World. Learn 
how young men are trained by the world's 
most successful auctioneers. Four weeks 
intensive training course embarks you in 
one of the few really big money making 
professions, 
How to have no horses re 
a sale—how to sale 
—the right way to get top prices for hogs 
2tting bidders enthusiastic 
more fora mule than he’s 
worth on the market—forcing = by 
using your voiceand your eyes. Theseand 
a thousand pther trade secrets are made s0 
clear that if you never spent'an houron the 
platform the ledge would be-inval- 


Results Talk. Let us give you hun- 
dreds of references from successful grad- 
uates, Col, A, W. Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
made $1000 one : Col, B. Waters, Skedee, 
Okla., made $1746 one day, Col. P. L. Per- 
due, Denver, Colo.,.made $4500, Dec, 29th 
selling 8156 acresat_Ottawa, Kans. 

Get. This Free Book. Simply send 
name today for 68-page annual that tells 
how you can be successful and prosperous 
—explains how Auctioneersare **Made’’— 
**not born’’—gives simpletest by which you 


{ grad 
brilliamteand fascinating Book today; we'll 
giladlysemd it by return mailapsolutelyfree. 
W. &. CARPENTER? Press. 


MISSOSRI AUCTION SCHOOL 
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Write:today for Free P t t 

Copy of “‘How toob- a en $ 
taima Patent.”” Contains val- 
uable information and advice 
to inventors. Tells howtosecure Pa 
tents. Send«mode! or sketeh*of your 
invention for opinion of its patent- 
able nature—Free. (20 years ex 
perience.) TALBERT & TALBERT 
4297 Talbert Bldg. Washinetorm D, C. 
Read the advertisements in thisiseue 
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Plasterers hard [to get? Skilled car- 
penters scarce? Every progressive 
farming community is having to meet 
this problem. New building work, 
repairing and remodeling is often 
indefinitely held up on the farm for 
lack of competent help. 


Most farmers are meeting this 
problem now-a-days with Beaver 
Board. They have found that they 
can build the walls and ceilings 
themselves with this good building 
material. No time is lost waiting for 
plaster to dry. The usual muss and 


? You can't expect 
Beaver Board re- 
a sulte unless this 
} trademark is on 
¢ the baék of the 
board you buy. 
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litter is eliminated and the result is 
better. They have walls and ceilings 
that never will crack or fall. 

Beaver Board is as easy to get as 
it is easy to use. Your nearest lumber 
yard will deliver it or you can take it 
out on your nexttrip. Youcanquick- 
ly tell genuine Beaver Board by the 
trade-mark that is plainly printed on 


the back of every panel. 


Write today for our new book, 
‘‘Beaver Board and Its Uses.’’ 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Thorold, Ont., Can.; 


Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 
Dealers and distributors everywhere 
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SQUIRE 


By LILIAN HALL CROWLEY 


ETH HIGGINS was swinging easily along the railroad 
S track, toward the station early one summer morning, 

when he heard a woman’s voice calling: ‘For God’s sake 
help me! They are after me! Hide me! Oh, hide me!” 

He turned quickly and saw a young woman running in his 
direction. She wore no hat and her hair was roughened by the 
wind; her face was pale and her eyes wild and despairing. She 
wore a long black coat over a white filmy gown and a chiffon 
scarf fluttered from around her throat. 

Seth took off his hat rubbed his bright, curly head, and asked 
himself if he was dreaming. The woman’s stumbling steps 
roused him to a realization of the fact that he was very much 
awake and that a real woman stood before him in desperate 
need, imploring his help. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“Hide me quickly! The police are: after me but I am in- 
nocent. I swear it! Be quick! Oh, be» quick!” 

“Where are the men now?” Seth inquired. 

“Just over the dunes, yonder.” She looked wildly im their 
direction. 

Seth took in the situation in one long glance. He did not 
hesitate in his decision to render assistance, but how was 
he to hide her in such a place? There was the long, straight 
line of the railroad, the small, sandy hills with tufts of beach 
grass and an occasional 
stunted fir tree grow- 
ing on them. ‘There 
was nothing to hide 
behind and no time to 
run away even if the 
woman, in her evi- 
dently exhausted 
state, could run any 
further. 

“Come,” he said in 
strong, decisive 
tones, “wind that scarf 
all over your head, 
protect your hair and 
ears, leave only a place 
for your mouth. I 
shall bury you in the 
sand until they are 
safely out of the way.” 

In her weak and 
frightened condition 
his tones imparted 
some of their strength 
to her and she tned 
to do as she was told, 
while he with large, 
capable hands 
to make a hole in the 
sand the length and 
depth to fit her body. 
She lay down on her side while he covered her with sand: up 
to her chin. He took an envelope from his pocket and made a 
funnel out of it, which he placed in her mouth. 

Then telling her to have courage and to trust him he covered 
her head with sand and grabbing a handful of grass he placed 
it around the envelope in such a way as to conceal the white 
paper entirely. 

He covered over every track of his own, shook off the sand 
from his clothes, put his hands in his pockets and went whistling 
down the track just as two men came around the hillock and 
yelled to him. 

“Say, you seen anything of a man and a woman runnin’ 
‘round here anywhere?” 

There was a twinkle in Seth’s grey eyes as he laconically 
answered: 

“Tf I’d seen an able-bodied man running ’round loose, I’d 
a nabbed him to work in my cranberry bog. Say, you fellows 
don’t want a good job, do you?” 

The older of the two men stepy,:d forward and laid back the 
lapel of his coat. 

“I’m the sheriff,” he said, “and this man is my deputy. 
We’re lookin’ for a city chap that shot up a artist last night. 
His wife is with him.” 

“That so?” saidSeth. “Well you better hurry after him, 
because he isn’t around here. At least I haven’t seen him.” 

The men looked about in all directions and then with a 
‘‘So long’’ from the sheriff they retraced their steps. 

Seth watched until he knew they were far enough ‘away 
then he released the woman and helped her brush the sand from 
her clothes. Taking her arm he hurried her down the track. 
The train was there when they arrived at the station. 

Seth pointed te an open window in the car and told her to 
sit there until they arrived at the next station, then to get off 
without izing him. She entered the car and sank wearily 
into a seat with her face to the window. 

Seth went inte the station and purchased two tickets. It 
was very early in the morning and the few busy men who 
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“What can’ Ido for you?” he asked. 


were there paid no attention to him. So he was unnoticed when 
carelessly put his hand on the window sill of the car and gave 
the woman a ticket. 

He went into the smoker, took out his pipe, filled it and with 
a contemplative air lighted the tobacco, threw the match out 
of the window, leaned back and crossing his long legs, said to 
himself: 

“Well, Godfrey’s mighty!” 

II 

When the train stopped, the woman got out as Seth had 
instructed her, walked to the end of the platform and turned a 
corner that led to a country road. Seth, in the meantime, had 
gone to the garage to get his ‘‘flivver’’ which he had left the day 
before, to be repaired, while he went to Provincetown. 

She heard the noise of the approaching car but did not stop. 
As Seth drove past he said: “Some one’s coming right behind. 
I'll be back for you!” 

In a few moments another car, similar to the one driven by 
her rescuer drove past. The man was in a hurry and gave 
her only a passing glance as she walked demurely on. She saw 
him drive off in another direction from the one taken by Seth 
and a relieved sigh escaped her. 

When Seth knew that his neighbor was well out of the 
way he returned for the rescued one, helped her into the seat 

beside him and started off. “My name’s 
> Seth Higgins. We'll cruise home-a-long, 
; now,” he%aid. 

When they arrived at the farm house 
he saw that his passenger was very white 
and nearly fainting. He took her in his 
strong, young arms, carried her into the 
house, and laid her down on a sofa in 
the dining room, “Had any breakfast?” 

Ee he asked. She smiled 
aa wanly and shook her 
head. He hastened 
—— from the room and in 
- — == a short time returned , 

=~ —=— = with a tray on which 
was a pot of steaming 
a coffee, sugar, a pitcher 
= of yellow cream and a 
= plate of thick brown 
cookies covered with 
elaborate designs in 
pink and white frost- 
ing. 

“T got these cakes 
at the store. They 
look awful good,” he 
apologized, ‘‘but some- 
way they don’t seem 
to taste anything like 
the kind my mother 
made: She died last 
api he added. “You'are very good to take so much trouble 
or me,” tears came into her eyes. 

“Oh, that’s all right. You eat this make-shift breakfast while 
I go and ’tend to my chores.” 

She smiled gratefully at him as she reached for the coffee 
pot. 
Upon his return he found that the food and drink had restored 
her color but she looked sadly tired. 

“Now you must lie down” he said, “after you have had a good 
sleep you will be all right.” 

“Do you want to know who I am?” she asked. 

“That'll keep until you get rested. Go upstairs to the front 
chamber. You'll find my mother’s things in there. Just help 
yourself. No one will know about you’re being here, so you 
can sleep as long’s you want.” 

She did as she was bidden and went upstairs. The large room 
with windows presenting beautiful views, the soft bed and 
comfortab:e chairs gave her a feeling of rest that was ir- 
resistible. She found a night gown in one of the bureau drawers, 
undressed, and was soon asleep. 

It was late afternoon when she came down. Instead of the 
lace gown and high-heeled, white satin slippers of the morning, 
she had on a blue gingham dress and black shoes. Her hair was 
neatly arranged and a healthful color was in her cheeks. 

She came thru the hall into the dining room and found the 
man waiting for her. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘I have hindered your work and you 
have lost this day. If this is your house, you are of course, a 
farmer.” 

“Yes, I’m a farmer. My folks have always lived here but 
I’m the only one left now. The kettle is boiling, so I'll fetch 
you some tea before you tell me about your troubles. I in- 
tend to see you thru as long’s I’ve started.” 

Her face was set in rigid lines. “I’m sorry,” she said, “but 
I can tell you nothing!” 

“Why?” his frank, grey eyes opened wide in astonishment. 
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HT P’ AINT needs are many on the farm. and many a tumble-down home or barn 
It is here that Glidden Products that stands asa warning against neglect. 
d find their greatest opportunity for Paint, therefore, is not an expense but 
| economic service. rather a protection against loss in farm 
o- buildings and equipment Deciding to 
[here are more exposed surfaces—on . : , 
aa , have this protection is the first step. 
barns, outbuildings, implements—that ; ~ he 
, Making sure that you get Glidden pro- 
i} cannot withstand weather and hard use ' h é Both 
. , ; e next. o mean 
HT without a protecting Glidden coat. seston @ S : 
With more exposed surfaces there are ‘COMO™Y:- 
more opportunities for the practice of There are Glidden Dealers in nearly 
TUR Paras CoemNEy: every locality who will gladly give you 
In every farming section there are ex- practical help. Send for helpful litera- 
amples of investment saved by painting ture. 
4 THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
4 National Headquarters, Cleveland, Obio. Stocks in Principal Cittes. 
mo ae ‘dina 
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“I can’t! I ean’t tell you! I appreciate all you'verdone for 
me but I can’t tell you.” 

“How can I help you if I don’t know what the trouble is?” 

“Please trust me. I am innocent of any wrong. I'll swear 
it to you by ai ything you name, but thatisallI can say—only 
hide me for a while.” 

“Of course, if you don’t trust me, I'll have to hide you, 


anyway.’ 

She leaned back in her chair evidently much relieved but 
she still looked at him suspiciously es if she were not sure she 
could trust him. 

“Well,” he said with an amusedly ae look, “I'll have 
do the best I can without knowing! Here it is getting late and 
ipa forgot supper. I was going to have Injun-meal pud- 

too.” 


“Do let me help you,” she arose with alacrity. 

“All right, sis! I'll show you how to start things and I'll 
goout and do some work around the wood pile.” 

“T understand cooking; I used to help my mother.” 

They went together to the kitchen. He apologized profusely 
and well he might, for soiled dishes were everywhere, in large 
pans on the table and under the table; on the window sills and 
on the back of the stove. 

“Old Meg, my housekeeper, has the rheumatiz and is in 
the hospital in town and I’ve been getting along any old way 
*tilshe comes back. This is the busy time of year for farmers 
and I can’t get anybody to come out here.” 

“Oh, I shall be so glad to help. Please let me; it will help me 
to keep my mind off “ 

“That’s all right! Just you do anything you like ’round here. 
I won’t bother you much.” 

She thought, “This is where I can make a return. I'll 
put everything in its place tomorrow.” 

When he came in from the chores he found the table set 
in the dining-room. After they had stayed their hunger, fur 
he was nearly famished, but were still at the table, she said: 

“T have no right to ask, but please tell me about yourself.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. I’ve lived here all my twenty- 
seven years and had a pretty good time until I lost my father 
two years ago and my mother soon after. I have some cran- 
berry bogs out Provincetown way. I was there yesterda 
evening looking ’em over. I have a shack I sleep in when 
have to stay and was coming from there when you called me.” 

“What would have become of me if you hadn’t been just 
where you were?” ; 

“T’m glad I could help—you look tired and—you can go 
to your room whenever you like. I have a place to sleep out- 

i You can bolt the door after me. Tomorrow I'll show 
you the house: And say, you better keep the shutters of your 
windows closed just as they are now—see?” 

“Yes, I will. Thank you. Good night!’ 
| “Good night,” said he as he went out of the door. 

The young woman stood as if undecided for a moment, 
nervously pushing back the thick brown hair from her forehead, 
then she walked over to the door and bolted it. 

The next morning she got up at the first sound of noise in 
the: yard. She unbolted the door and Seth soon came in. 

“Good morning,” seid she. “Now the cooking will be m 
work while I am here and you can do your chores while 
get breakfast.” 

“That'll be fine,’’said Seth, as he lighted thefireinthekitchen 
stove. “I do sure hate cooking. I wish Meg were here then 
you wouldn’t have to do it either.” 

“Oh, but I like it!” 

When it was time to leave for work he asked her if there 
was anything he could do for her before going to the other side 
of the farm for the day. 

,. “Can you get the papers?” she asked fearfully. 

“Yes, I'll get the papers. But I’ll show you thru the house 
first.” He led the way. “I want you to know you are wel- 
come to go about wherever you like, he said hospitably. 

She was surprised at the lovely things that greeted her eyes 
The woodwork was painted white and the furniture was of 
mahogany or cherry. Upstairs in the several bedrooms were 
four-post beds and one spindle bed. On the green painted 
floors were hooked and braided rugs. There were ladder back 
and slat back chairs with rush seats, besides an occasional 
Chippendale, Sheraton and ——— example. 

ere were tables with little drawers and a candle table with 
leaf turned up against the wall and on it a pair of old Chinese 
candlesticks. In the parlor was a beautiful old secretary, 
behind the door of which she could see rare bits of old China 
and glass, Dresden vases and luster ware pitchers. 

“You know the dining room and kitchen,” he laughed. I’ll 
He back at supper time and I want you to make yourself at 
Lome.’ 

In the evening when Seth returned his nostrils were greeted 
by pleasant odors from the kitchen, and the dining room table 
had. not looked so inviting since the time his mother had 
lovingly performed the task of setting it. 

“T want to know! Say, but this looks good to a fellow,” 
he said heartily. “How’ve you been?” 

“Did you get the papers?” He handed her a pile of Boston 
apers, Thick she eagerly took. She seated herself upon the 
ounge as if oblivious to her surroundi and began to read. 
At last she laid them down with a sigh of relief. 


“Everything all right?” he asked. De ic os 
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“Yes—so fart” 

After supper he excused himself on the score of being tired 
and went out as on the night before. After bolting the door 
she — rong the curtains and saw him go into the barn. 

“T have driven him out of his home,” she thought. 

Again next morning in answer toSeth’s offer of help, she asked 
for the papers. Seth went earlier into town and he, too, read 
the papers. He silenced a qualm of conscience by arguing with 
himself. “The papers are public property onl besides, if I 
find out the trouble I'll be better able to help her.” 

Big headlines confronted him concerning the attempted 
murder, two days before, of an artist by a gambler named 
James Jarvis. The gambler and his wife escaped and the police 
were looking for them all over Cape Cod. The artist was not 
dead although in great danger. Seth pondered over this: She 
won’t tell me because she loves her husband and wants to pro- 
tect him. She’s afraid I wouldn’t stand by her if I knew. No 
doubt this is what the sheriff meant.” 

He decided to say nothing to her about his suspicions but 
let matters drift along. He took home the papers. She read 
them frantically and seemed relieved. 

“Well, how’ve you put in the day?” he asked. 

“Oh, how good you are! What can I ever do to repay you?” 

“Never mind that, I’m going to help all I can you can 
tell me whenever you think you can trust me.” 

“T have been ungrateful in not trusting you but I have grown 
distrustful of everyone ate I will tell you why.” 

“T read the | ors myself, today. Your husband is the gam- 
bler, the sheriff spoke of, and you are afraid he will get caught.” 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, “but I am not anxious about him 
for his sake but for my parents. If John Ribbler, the artist, 
should die and my husband and I were captured my parents 
would be disgraced thru me. Oh, I have been go foolish.” 
Her soft brown eyes, that had momentarily lost their look of 
suspicion, were filled with tears. “Don’t tell me if you’d rather 

not. I will help you just the same.” His fervor surprised 
even himself. 

“T appreciate your confidence in me,‘even though I have been 
a very foolish girl. I am only twenty.” She tu at her 
throat. Over hereyes came a dazed film. “I heard the officers 
ask you if you had seen a man and a woman. Yes, the man 
they were looking for is my husband. I shall tell you all from 
the beginning, so that you will understand.” 

Then came the not unusual small town story. The meeting 
of a handsome and worldly man with a young and unsophisti- 
cated girl. Their mutual interest in music; his advice to her 
to go to New York for study, suggestions of her lack of 
chance to learn good music in the — Ohio town; the 
going of her father and mother for a trip to California leaving 

e home in charge of the mother’s maiden sister. 

The elopement because of the man’s urgent call to Boston 
on business and to “spare Aunt Abigail” the unpleasantness 
of a refusal to permit their marriage while her parents were 


away. 

They telegraphed her of the marriage in Boston and the 
young wife began to study music. enjoying life in a hotel with 
visits to old historic places, the library and the art museum. 

The husband explained that his business of promoter kept 
him out late at. night—very often all night. e made a few 

transient acquaintances in the hotel and sometimes went to the 
the theater with them. Sometimes men came to their apart- 
ments and played cards until the morning hours. “I was 
astonished at the piles of money on the table but James only 
laughed and said I was a little country girl and would soon get 
toit. As he is ten years older than I, I accepted as a mat- 
ter of course everything he said.” 

Then came the hurried trip to Provincetown, ostensibly on 
business; the delight of visiting the quaint old places made 
famous by the artists; the furnished house on the outskirts of 
the town, the beautiful views of the harbor in the front and the 
sand dunes in the rear. 

She told of the joy of walking along Commercial Street, 
looking in the shop windows and watching the people from the 
seat in front of the town hall, of wandering in and out of the 
maze of little lanes that led out from the big street, and of rides 
from one end of the town to the other on the “accommodation.” 

Their meals were taken at the home of an old Portuguese 
couple who had no other boarders, the old woman doing the 
cleaning of their house besides. As in Boston there were no 
friends. “I did not mind this as James and I were planning 
a home in New York and my father and mother were to visit us 
as soon as we were settled. 

“After a time I could deceive myself no longer. I was afraid 
that my husband’s business was not honest. No women were 
invited but men playing cards were in our house every night. 
James drank more than I had ever seen him drink before and\I 
was frightened when he spoke roughly to his friends. Then he 
became surly and rude to me. I was terribly hurt at first and 
then my pride was wounded. I began to fear him and ‘to long 
for my home in Ohio. I hardly knew of what I was afraid. 

“I had noticed that my husband won oftener than did the 
others and it worried me, but as I knew nothing of cards I 
thought it might be because he was the better player; besides 
he had often told me he loved the game. 

“He always asked me to wear my prettiest and to be 
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served but my husband always served the drinks himself. I 
sometimes played the piano softly while they went on with 
their games. 

“One of the men who came to our place that night, was an 
artist of note from the South. He was a very rich man and was 
painting for pure love of the work. James was selling him 
mining stock. 

“That night! That night, the horrible truth dawned on me 
‘n a flash. I was in the dining room arranging a tray of sand- 
wiches and my husband was playing with the artist and another 
man named Jones—he must have been horribly clumsy 
for, just as I started in with the tray I saw him slip a card up his 
sleeve, I cannot understand how, having deceived me and others 
so long, he could have been so careless. 

“While I stood rooted to the spot in horror, Mr. Ribbler 
jumped to his feet and threw his cards in my husband’s face and 
called him a cheat. James demanded that he retract his words 
but instead the artist struck him a terrific blow. Mr. Jones, 
like myself, was paralyzed with astonishment. It was like a 
nightmare. Then I saw James—lI could not speak—draw a 
revolver from his pocket and shoot. Mr. Jones rushed to the 
man as he fell while James grabbed me by the arm—the tray 
fell to the floor—he caught up my coat and scarf that were on 
the hall-rack where I had hung them a short time before when 
I came in after sitting on the piazza. 

“He flew across the dunes and thru the sand dragging me 
along. At last I could go no further and fell down. James 
leaned over me! ‘Forgive me for getting you into this but it is 
better that I leave you here and make my escape, for if John 
is dead you know what that means to me,’ I nodded that | 
understood. 

“He put a roll of bills in the pocket of my coat, and rushed off. 
I fainted, I think, for I have no idea how long I was there as 
I had not noticed the time at home. I only knew that the men 
had played way into the morning. When I regained conscious- 
ness, the scene rushed back to me—Oh, it was horrible! 

‘I staggered to my feet not knowing what to do and then I 
saw the officers coming—they had notdiscovered me—I thought 
of my father and mother and what this would mean to them and 
in a desperate effort to spare them my disgrace I ran until I saw 
you 
She leaned back in her chair exhausted 

Seth Higgins looked serious. 

“This is terrible, Mrs. Jarvis. There’s no denying that, 
but don’t get scared. Just lay low for awhile and I'll get the 
papers every day and we'll know if they get your husband. 
There is nothing to be done but make the best of it and wait 
for something to turn up. Maybe the artist fellow won’t die!” 

She looked up eagerly: “Lf it could be true! I haven’t dared 
to hope oA 

“Don’t worry more than you have to. I'll be on the look-out 
myself—if I find your husband shall I bring him to you?” 

“No, oh, no!”’ she exclaimed in horror. “But help him to 
excape; and then I can go home to my parents. I can’t let them 
know where I am because it is better that they know nothing 
of my whereabouts if the police should ask them.” 

“I'll be out in the barn; so if any one bothers you, just call 
from the window.” 

“Oh, how good you are to let me take possession of your 
house.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I’ve got pillows and bedding and 
the hay is great, besides it’s the fad to sleep out of doors now, 
anyway.” 

The next morning realizing that she could know nothing of 
her husband’s safety until Seth’s return she put things to rights 
and cleared up the disorder in the house. A great load had 
been lifted from her heart in the telling of her story to her 
thetic listener. She was too excited in her age frame 


sVmp 
essly, up and 


of mind for repose, 8o she began to wander, aim 
down the dressing-room 

She had hardly noticed the furnishings before, but now she 
found things to delight the eye and soul. There were two 
quaint corner cupboards built in and in these were cups and 
saucers, and plates of English manufacture, besides many other 
pieces. It was a collection of years. On the walls were engrav- 
ings by John Sartain along with a few modern horrors called 
chromos. 

Che family had evidently used the dining room to live in as 
there was the sofa, on which she lay two days before, near a 
large bookcase full of interesting books. There was a big, cosy- 
looking lamp which she filled and trimmed ready for the 

vening 

Several times the hopelessness of her position overcame her 
and she sank faint and trembling into a chair, but recovering 

th her self appointed tasks. 


herself she would go bravely on w 
the stairs when she thought 


Utten she started ready to spring up 
she heard someon ming towards the house. 

Seth came home with the papers. 

“Nothing in them to get scared about. They haven’t 
caught your—him, and the artist is getting better.” 

thank God! Ob, thank God for that!” she exclaimed. 

“Your troubles are getting less, Mrs. Jarvis,and maybe your 
husband 'll get away entirely and then you can go home to your 
folks—maybe he'll give himself up now that the artist fellow 
will live, he said encouragingly. 

\fter supper with the lamp lighted and shadessecurely drawn 
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she told him of her pleasure in looking at the old things. 

“You like’ em?” fe asked in surprise. “I didn’t know they 
were so nice. We got a good deal here because each of my 
grandmothers left some besides what my father and mother 
got when they got married. My mother liked ’em all and I’m 
used to ’em 

“Old furniture is my hobby. I have a few pieces at home 
and I often told my mother that when I had a house of my own 
I should collect old furniture for it. I always visited the antique 
shops whenever we were in New York. Do you play, Mr. 
Higgins?” she asked looking at the piano. 

“Yes, I sometimes play for the dances in town but I don’t 
play grand music like yours. I wonder if you would mind 
calling me Seth? It’ll sound sort of comfortable like.” 

“Why yes,” she answered in a friendly manner, “if you will 
call me Amy.” 

“Sure I will! Amy’s a pretty name.” 

“I asked about your playing because I want to play for you. 
Any neighbors who might drive along will think it is you 
playing.” 

In her desire to be pleasant to her host she put all of her 
soul into her playing. Seth sat back in an easy chair and lis- 
tened as if spell-bound. His mind responded to the beauty of 
the music. She looked at him again to see if he was tired of 
her playing only to hear him say; “Go on! Oh, please go on!” 

The evening passed quickly and she was astonished to find 
that she had almost forgotten the black pall that hung over her 

The day next was a repetition of the others. Seth came home 
in the evening with the papers. ‘The police had not discovered 
the fugitives but they were sure of capturing them as it was 
almost impossible for any one to escape from the Cape. John 
Ribbler continued to improve. 

A week went by. 

One evening at supper Seth asked Amy to read to him. 

“We have lots of books but I haven’t read any of ’em.” 

She gladly consented and selected a volume of Wordsworth. 
Seth liked the reading as well as he liked the music. “Say, Amy, 
but he’s some poet! He talks about flowers and everything 
just the way I feel about them.” 

“He is a very great poet,” said Amy. 

“I wish now,” wistfully, “that 1 had tended school better. 
| always wanted to go fishing or just roaming ’round and Mother 
told me I’d be sorry some day. 1 never was sorry before.” 

“Shall we study while I am here? I went thru our state 
university and I should be glad to help you.” 

“Let’s begin right away,” eagerly exclaimed Seth. “J 
want to start from the bottom and | don’t want to miss a thing’ 

They began the lessons. Seth proved an apt pupil because 
he was naturally receptive and his eagerness to learn sur- 
prised even himself. He studied while out working during the 
day. Besides actual lessons they played duets and read poetry 

After another week of waiting there was no further news of 
the murderer, as the papers called James Jarvis, but the artist 
had entirely teetirw and gone home. 

Amy broached the subject of leaving to which Seth would 
not listen. He was sure that it was not possible to go yet. She 
wrote one letter to her parents, which Seth had mailed farther 
down the Cape, telling them that she was safe and woulda 
come home as soon as she knew what had become of her hus- 
band. She begged their forgiveness for bringing disgrace on 
them and told them that she would not write again, so that 
they could truthfully answer to all questions that they did 
not know where she was. 

On the first moonlight night, Seth invited his guest to ge 
out of doors and see the place. The house was near the main 
road but so sheltered by trees that it was not visible until one 
was almost upon it. A wide aperture made an entrance which 
led to the inviting front door. She walked across the grass 
in front and looked back. 

The moon cast a white radiance over the whole house and 
lighted up each leaf of the majestic silver poplars that sur- 
rounded the yard. Their waving tops leaned lovingly toward 
the roof as if to say: “We love you and guard you always!” 

While they were seated in the hammock that hung between 
two trees, Seth told her that when his father had built the 
house, he had longed for the trees of the old place in another 
town, down the Cape, where he had lived and so had gone 
there and got a number of the loved trees which he transplanted 
to the new place. 

Only one had responded to love and care bestowed on them 
and the spirits of the other trees had, no doubt, gone back to 
their old home to be with generations of their own kind. 

But the one faithful tree had raised her young and kept 
them all about her until they had made a complete circle of the 
house. There she stood in all her majesty, queening it over 
all late comers and setting them an example of loyalty and 
duties well performed. 

“Til take a smoke out in the road, Amy, and watch both 
ways. Nobody comes here except by the main road—that 
road over there by the barn leads to the fields.” 

The house was a. large one of two stories and a half, built 
of grey shingles which had been beautifully tinted by time and 
the salt air. Green shutters were on all the small-paned win- 
dows. There were flower-boxes under the front windows 
filled with gaily colored nasturtiums (Continued on page 238 
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A well improved farm is not an 
expense. It is an investment— 
a money- making investment in theshape 
of added farm values and increased crop 
and stock returns. But—better than all 
that—it is an investment in self-satis- 
faction, comfort and convenience, in 
family contentment, in efficiency. 


And furthermore— 


The well improved farm is a monu- 
ment to the owner’s business ability, to 
his thrift, his fine judgment, his citizen- 
ship. 


This is the season for casting up the 
year’s profits—for figuring “next year.” 
The farmer of foresight is thinking of 
good, permanent, yet economical im- 
provements—barns, houses, implement 
sheds, silos, fencing and such. 


In considering the lumber to be used, 
whether ‘the plans be modest or large, 
we Call attention to Southern pine of uni- 
form quality, dependable and carefully 
graded, bearing this trade marked name 
branded upon it: 
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For farm building, Southern pine is the 
best all-purpose, easily available, work- 
able, economical building material ob- 
tainable. 


Ask your dealer for Long-Bell brand. 


R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


Vanufacturer of Southern Pine Lumber, Oak, Oak Floor 
ing, Gum; California White Pine, California White Pine 
Sash and Doors, Screen Doors, 3-ply Veneers; Creo- 
soted Ports, Poles, Piling, Ties al Wood Blocks 
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MARTHA 


99999 0999900OO0O: 


Cluck! Cluck! an affectionate mother am I! 
What? Somewhat too fussy, you say? 
Well, children are worries, you cannot deny! 


Besides, it is only my way! 


‘ ’ 


NYY 
TAS 





2O9OO 09000 My family’s large and my patience is small, 
MOTHER ; And then, it is really a care 
HART 2 To watch and to scold and look after them all! 
dOOOO00OOS 


v No wonder I’m nervous ! So there! 


If all human mothers were busy as I, 
With all of my children to rear, 
They’d worry, I’m sure, and you'd never ask why! 


Cluck! Cluck! Do I make myself clear ? 


WARYA NANA NYA RYAN ARN 
NANNIES WW NYY BNA 
SENESCENCE EME SECC 
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Exclusive Columbia Artists 

in the Latest Song Hits 

we kids them along in the latest song on Colum- 
bia Records only?—Al Jolson! 


Who raises the roof with melodious mirth on Colum- 
bia Records only?—Nora Bayes! 

Who knows how to mix song with laughter and 
tricks on Columbia Records only?—Van €& Schenck! 


Who jazzes the house by just opening his mouth on 
Columbia Records only?—Harry Fox! 
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Who starts on the quiet and ends in a 
riot on Columbia Records only? — Bert 
Williams! 


Where first do you find the newest of 
song hits by all the most popular artists ?— 
On their exclusive Columbia Records! 


















Where best will you hear these Columbia 
Records played [—Onthe Columbia Grafonola! 














i 
Standard Models up to $300; 
eriod Designs up to $2100, 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Che Suul of the Hiolin 


HE other day I visited the greatest violin maker in the world, 

a man acclaimed in both America and Europe. I found him, a 

modest, plain little gray-haired man, back among the hills, in a 
kitchen, his workshop, he said. 

“What,” I asked him, “has made your fiddles so wonderful, have you 
some great secret?” 

He was very earnest as he replied: 

“Yes, I have a secret, but it is a secret that is any man’s in any walk 
of life—perfection in my work.” He went on: “When I hold a Stradi- 
varius instrument in my hands, | say, ‘Ah, you are ’ and I, too, 
strive for ection.” After a moment he added: * is something 
else, too, | try to put something of myself into my work; individuality, 
sincerity.” 

Others have copied Stradivarius’ patterns and measurements, and 
tho they have made instruments of wonderful appearance, they have 
lacked that vital something that makes the master fiddle breathe— 
like beautiful bodies without souls. 

But the old master of the hills has put the inspiration of sincerity in 
his work, and his fiddles are different, under a player's fingers they sob 
and laugh—they have souls. 

And I thought how like violins people are. You and I know some who 
are well dressed, med, even gracious, but whose words, like the 
tones of the beautiful violins, lack something; they seem cold and empty. 
We are not drawn to these people. Then there are others, sometimes 
we find them in the roughest of garb, whom everybody loves. They 
have that rare quality that attracts folks—the soul of sincerity, and it's 
a wonderful thing to have. 

The old master told me that more men could make fiddles that lived, 
if they would strive to put souls into them. I have wondered if more 
people could not be lovable, great-hearted, if they tried a bit more 
consciously to put sincerity into their lives. 


I am going to try, 
— Robert E. Hewes. 
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Two years ago I bought and moved 
upon an unimproved farm in Michigan. 
Since then I have let jobs of clearing, 
pulling stumps, and making fence by the 
job and by the day; and at least six men, 
who weré seemingly satisfied when the 
deal was made, have never yop 
again. In none of these eases did they 
bother to let me know they had chan 
their minds. I have turned down other 
men to keep my word to them and then 
found myself with the work undone and 
chances to get help gone. 

The most surprising jolt of all came from 
the man I hired this year. A you 
living in our neighborhood, who has his 
home with respectable parents. He came 
to my house in the winter, after the job 
and he hired to me for the season. 

A very few days before April first (the 
date he was to begin) he came to me and 
wanted more money. “Didn’t you 
to work for me for thirty dollars a month?” 
[ asked. 

“Yes, but I just heard that so-and-so is 
getting thirty-five.” 

“He's an experienced hand. You say 
you're not. Anyway, that has nothing 
to do with the case. You hired out to me, 
months ago, for thirty dollars.” 

“Yes, but I want the going wages—”’ 
and so on and so on. 

Of course, a man who thinks nothing of 
breaking his word is not to be depended 
upon. By having him reveal his type be- 


me trouble later. 

The amazing feature to me is the off- 
hand way in which he and the rest 
break their promises. Ever since { can 
remember, I was taught to keep sacred 
my given word. The whole world holds 
Germany in contempt for violating 
ments. A man must be equaliy at fault 
who holds his honor lighily. 

My experiences have led me to believe 
that this offence is growing common. I 
am offering this as a reminder that. none of 
us farmer folks forget. Teach your chil- 
dren to a their names clean. Show 
them the folly of making rash promises. 
Tell them how worthwhile it is to be a 
man of unquestioned honor. Don’t 
forget to make plain the worldly value 
as well as the moral side; that years of 
integrity back of one sre worth real 
money at the bank. 

Surely, if the boy I hired had been 
_— all this, he would never have 
broken faith with apparent unconcern. 
Use your influence, one of boys ard 
girls, that your children don’t start out 
in the world by blasting their reputa- 
tions. —M. E. W. 





After bookease and shelves have been 
dusted and cleaned, if perfumed olive oil 
is sprinkled over them there will be no 





danger of the books molding. 








Cleaner 
Brighter 


Prettier 


Furniture 


Furniture or woodwork cannot 
possibly be pretty if it is dull and 
lifeless, or if it has a bluish cast, or 
is gummy or dust laden. 


If you would have your furniture 
as bright, as clean and as sparkling 
as it was when_new, use 


OG 


It cleans as it polishes and brings 
out the natural beauty of the grain 
of the wood. 


It produces a high, hard, dry, 
glass-like lustre without hard rub- 
bing—so hard and dry that it does 
not get gummy or sticky or collest 
dust. 


O-Cedar Polish is sold by all 
dealers, in convenient sizes, 256 to 
$3.00. Your satisfactions guaran- 
teed, or money refunded. 


Drop us a postal card for our 
interesting booklet, “How to Keep 
Your House Clean with O-Cedar 
Mop and O-Cedar Polish” by Sarah 
J. MacLeod, Instructor of House- 
hold Science, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Channel] Chemical Company 
Chicago - Toronto - Leadon - Paris 
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STANDARDS OF HEALTH 


We had planned on running this article in our 
December number, but unforseen circumstances 
made it impossible for Dr. Hedger to prepare it for 
either that or the January issue. We are quite sure 
however, that our readers will forget their disap- 
pointment after they have enjoyed reading the 
material she has prepared for us. It is even better 
than we ex and we feel certain that you will 
follow her discussion with interest in subsequent 
articles. 

In dealing with child welfare, it is neces- 
sary to have in our minds the standards 
for which we must work. It is true that 
in America, until very recent times, there 
have been no standards for child health, 
either in the matter of growth, nutrition or 
actual attainment. There have been 
standards for angora goats, belted hogs 
and shorthorn cattle, and many of the very 
men in the community who are keenest 
about the fine points of their animals pay 
no attention to and show no interest in 
the health or weight standards of their 
shildren. 

This matter of health standards is a 
positive thing. In the past we have been 
obsessed by fear of disease and the cure of 
diaease, and of late years we have really 
begun to prevent disease. Ot course, the 
prevention of disease is a necessity, but 
even this is not arriving at the highest 
point in our progress. Health is a positive 
thing. There is just as much difference 
between health and its absence as there is 
between really healthy people and the 
type of people who, tho never sick, are 
never able to take their part in life. 
Health means vitality; it means such a re- 
serve of force that one can do one’s share 
for one’s country after one’s daily living is 
earned; and, in addition to that, it means 
enough vitality to have some joy in life. 
What is the use of “just p thru,” 
like Mark Twain’s “Adam” on Sunday? 

The problem of health for children is 
much more complex than for adults, be- 
cause children have so many things to do 
that adults do not have to think about. 
For instance, children have to grow, and 
certain standards of health and nutrition 
have to be kept in view, that our children 
may properly and develop into first- 
class material. Children have to acquire 
a formal education. We are all being 
educated incidentally, by life, but that is a 
very different thing from being system- 
atically inoculated with geography and 
arithmetic. In addition to growth and 
ormal education, children have to develop 
their large muscle masses—their arms, 
their legs and their backs—and along with 
this development of their bodies must 
come nervous control. Now, all this takes 
tremendous vitality; it takes intelligent 
feeding, systematic training, proper sleep; 
and it 1s of these subjects that we wish to 
write in these little articles on children’s 
health. 

The first thing necessary is to get into 
yur minds health standards; then we must 
‘ealize health essentials, those things with- 
ut which we cannot have health; then we 
must know and practice intelligent feed- 
ng. Just as the farmer gets his milk 
record from his cows by systematic feed- 
ng, 80 we must get our record on our chil- 
ren with absolute ea of child 
uuilding. As we go along in this work we 
hall become aware of certain defects in 
he children that seriously retard their 
zrowth and hamper them in their work 
and in their future lives. These we must 
"ecognize as dangers and find out the best 
way to correct them; and, last and most 
ficult of all, we must understand and 

build , A. nervous balance of our chil- 
iren. ere are certain horses that could 
e ruined by whipping, and there are cer- 
‘ain horses that would fret themselves to 
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The Refill Shaving Stick 


you always shave with comfort. 


It cools and soothes, no matter how 
tough the beard. 


Nor is there any need to rub the lather 
in with the fingers. Don’t do it—it only 
adds “mussiness” to what should be a 
genuine pleasure. (We've said this for 
years—men who use Colgate’s are learn- 
ing to give up the mussy “rubbing in.”) 3 


Lather with Colgate’s— 
Shave with Comfort. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Est. 1806 New Yerk 












We make Shaving Sticks, 
Powder and Cream, and can 
give you this impartial advice; 
the most economical! form of 
shaving soap is the Stick. 














Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Appare! 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 


XE ys 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use a 
Merge 7 ll ay ay to <8 

new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric P 

10 Cents a Day Pays | 23.22 f° me ery abt, ; 

For This Sym goods, —dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 4 

, Columbia, Edison, Pat are children’s coats, draperies,—everything! in 












trial. Compare ite tone for clearness ‘volume, ,A Direction book is in package. 

falls to ma ® Food. Ask today for the ee To match any material, have dealer 

Shows this and other woke oopies, ead peas | Show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. : 
at 





| Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington. Vt. 
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WOMEN DOCTORS TO 'THE RESCUE 


Conference of Women Physicians to Discuss Health Problems 


By MARY LENA WILSON 


R those of you—and that means all of you—who desire 
for your boys 
Conference of 
rs of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in New York City from 
September 15th to October 25th, is a most ho and sig- 
omen Physi- 


a higher standard of health and of livi 
and girls, the meeting of the Internatio: 
Women Physicians which was held at the head 


nificant event. An International Conference of 
cians may be a bit high sounding, but the doctors and delegates 
who met together were concerned in a most practical way with 
problems that directly affect each one of you—and every other 
woman in town and country in our own and in all 

It is the Social Morality Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to which our country is indebted for this 
Conference. The first purpose of this Committee was to send 
lecturers to the normal schools and colleges of our country so 
that the future teachers and parents might have scientific 
information on questions of health and hygiene. The formationn 
of the organization was mcst timely, for with the outbreak of 
the war, and particularly America’s entrance into it, there was 
a tremendous need for just such service as the Committee was 
rendering. The forty lecturers spoke to hundreds of thousand 
of girls in the communities near the training camps and in the 
war industries, and found them eager to Sad and quick to 
appreciate their responsibility for maintaining a high i 
standard. In other countries, women physicians had 
working along the same lines and the 
invitation of the Social Morality Com- 


do not eat enough green, leafy les or dairy products. 
Dr. McCollum, of John Hopkins University, declares that this 
is a great factor in the very high mortality from tuberculosis 
and in the increase in the incidents of old age diseases. en. 
too, we eat bolted wheat flour, degerminated cornmeal and 

rice, because the nutritious seed within the grain is 
ound to be perishable and therefore extracted in the milling 
80 that we have a more marketable product with a higher rate 
of profit. And we like the muscle cuts of meat, so our dealers 
— sell us the glandular organs which have far greater food 
value. 

The necessity for exercise in maintaining health and prevent- 
ing di seems obvious. But do you really exercise? Have 
you any form of active recreation? You may walk miles behind 
& carpet sweeper and develop iron muscles in your arm beati 
a cake, but do you indulge in any exercise that takes yourmin 
off yourself and your work; that stretches and develops the 
body and at the same time rests and refreshes the mind. Do 
you play enough? The importance of play can scarcely be over- 
estimated in the opinion of Dr. Agnes Ferguson, who eon 
this subject. “We should not allow our amusements to me 
commercialized.” She said, “Recreation is one of the greatest 
things toward the health of a people. Play is itself spiritual.” 

In connection with the consideration of the child welfare 
work, which, of course, had largely to do with the interests 
of the child in the congested city 
districts, the subject of health educa- 
tion in the schools came up. Dr. 





mittee to gather in conference met with 
ready response. Hence the meeting of 
the International Conference of Women 
Physicians to discuss problems of 
public health. 

From all over the world these 
women came. Tomo Inouye 
from “Tokio, in far Japan,” traveled 
over many weary leagues of land and 
sea to meet with Dr. Anna Moutet, 
Chief Physician of the 14th Military 
Region of France; Dr. Radmila 
Lazarewitch, of Serbia, crossed the 
Atlantic to come face to face with Dr. 
Marguerite Giboulot, of Paris, and 
discuss their common experiences on 
the battlefields of the Great War. 


hours a day. 


N theconservation of women’s 

strength depends the future 
health ot the race. The unchamp- 
ioned housewife toils ten and twelve 
If there is a limit 
to the amount of time a woman can 
work in a factory or mill, so is there 
to the amount of time she can 
spend over the kitchen sink.” 


Frederick Peterson said: “I believe 
this whole matter of public health and 


the regeneration of the race really can 
be carried out by the do:tor and the 
school teacher. e doctcr can begin 


to treat his patients befon: they are 
sick. Ten minutes daily healhh instruc- 
tion in the schools is all that is neces- 
sary to teach them health.” He ad- 
vocates the use of the measuring rod 
and the scales as a means of kee ing 
tenek of the health ef the ehid: o 
looking after him before he is ill. This 
is also the idea of the Health Organiza- 
tion which purposes to put a school 
lunch in every school in the country 





Countess Maria Loschi, “the working 
countess of Italy,” and Dr. Alma 
Sundquist, of Sweden, traversed many 
thousand miles before their paths converged at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association headquarters in New York, 
and Dr. Ida Kahn, head of the largest hospital in central China 
(but speaking English with a precision and charm that makes 
our Yankee twang sound dialect in comparison) had continents 
to cover before she could talk over with Dr. Mary Gordon, 
Inspector of Prisons in Great Britian, the comparative an 
tions of women in the Orient and in the West. Coming from 
lands differing so greatly in their languages, their customs and 
their standards they were strongly united in their common 
purpose to purge society of its present evils and to establish 
a race of stronger men and women— stronger mentally, morally 
and spiritually as well as physically. 

The first part of the Conferencewastaken up with i 
of health—and “health,” in the words of Dr. A S. Wile, “‘is 
more than freedom from disease. It is postive, not negative.” 
We are too apt to think of ourselves as a healthy nation; but 
when thirty-eight percent of our men examined for the army 
were found to be F amet sox & unfit, we were forced to ackowledge 
that we had overestimated ourselves. 

The firstdeviations from health taken up by the Conference 
were the very common ones of bad feet; bad teeth, bad posture 
—and these, Dr. Rucker said, are invariably present in worki 
with failures, and are traceable directly to our forms of di 
and our clothing. 

The subject of clothing was discussed most interestingly by 
Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale. We are all that 
most of the dress for women is unhealthy and is in direct 
antagonism to natural development. The women guffer and 
the men deride. But we wear what the shops have to sell and 
submit to the yoke. But Mrs. Hale says we are not to submit; 
that when the women of America get together and demand 
from the clothing manufacturers sensible, hygienic clothing, 
the manufacturers will have no alisrnative but to furnish it. 
Despite appearances, their object is not primarily to distort 
our feet and cramp our bodies, but to sell us what we want. 


When we—all of us—want sensible clothing, they will make it. 
But we need organization, cooperation and the united effort 
of all who believe in and desire dress reform. It is to us.” 


The question of diet was taken up by several of the 
We eat the wrong things quiet persistently, For instance, we 





so that every child will be sure of one 
good, nutritious meal a day. Then 
_ there is health instruction; simple 
rules such as teaching the pupils that coffee and tea are bad 
for the growing child; and regulations regarding hygiene and 
exercise. 

The need for physicial examinations is almost unanimously 
at upon. By this means the sick, backward or defective 

is oo immediate attention and his malady may often 
be ct before it has developed to any serious extent. It 
ig quite as important that a report of the child’s physical condi- 
Clas Oe cae > Tie penaie 00 8 nent) Seer 
ph . Dr. Wile, in concluding his lecture on th classes said, 
“I & (the health classes) are seeking thru medical, pare 
cal, educational, social and economic means to build up a 
eration of children that shall be a credit to themselves, 
families and their nations.” 

Next to the health of the children comes the health of the 
woman. For, on the conservation of woman’s strength, all of 
the lecturers were of the same opinion, depends the future 
health of the race. In dealing with this question we are too 
prone to consider only the woman in industry—the mother in 
industry—as tho she were the only woman who worked or whose 
condition needed investigation or attention. The women doc- 
tors, however, did not make this mistake. They took up the 
cause of the unchampioned housewife who toils ten and twelve 
hours a day with no rest hours or double pay for overtime. 
there is a limit to the amount of time a woman can work in 
factory or a mill, so is there a limit to the amount of time 
can spend over the kitchen sink. The system, specializa- 
tion and efficiency so much in demand in business and 
organized lines of work are woefully lacking in the home. 


pee 


hours—for leisure or recreation are out of her Pan apm if 
gets it, all well and good; if she doesn’t, her day is not rear- 

so that she shall. While the man, and rightly enough— 
sits smoking complacently by the fire of an evening, she 1s 
bending over the darnin et, for sitting idle-handed in the 
rocking chair would plainly be a neglect of her household duties. 
And this is her own idea quite as much, if not more than it 1s 
the idea of her husband or son or brother. But, if woman is to 
intain her health, physical, mental and spiritual, she needs 


main 
@ let up a playtime as well as the business man or womabD. 
It is not until some recognition is given the housewife as 
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A Tribute to Our Dead--A Comfort to the hivieg 


























The Clark Grave Vault 


No comfort is greater than the thought that the last rest 
of our loved ones is perfectly protected. Yet it is common 
knowledge that the grave is never dry. 


Vaults of cement, stone or brick are porous so that seep- 
ing water soon penetrates and stays within their walls. And 
steel vaults sealed with rubber or soft metal gaskets cannot 
long withstand underground conditions. 


The Clark Grave Vault is designed and built to keep 
contents permanently dry. It isa hood of heavy Keystone 
copper-bearing steel that keeps water forever out by resist- 
ance of the air within. Every vault is tested by complete 
submersion in water. Even with the bottom open and 5000 
lbs. of water pressing up from below, no air escapes or water 
enters. For that reason Clark Vaults are guaranteed air and 
water-tight for fifty years. 


Beauty—Dignity—Safety 


The Clark Grave Vault’s superiority of material, con- 
struction and finish has won it a reputation as THE QUAL- 
ITY VAULT. It hasgiven satisfaction for 20 years, and is 
sold by conscientious undertakers. Thousands of disinter- 
ments prove that the Clark Vault never fails. 


Booklet of disinterment affidavits and pictor- 
ial proofs senton request. Address Dept. B-21. 


The Clark Grave Vault 


Town and Starling Sts. Columbus, Ohio 

















Although mud and water were dipped from grave after three feet of 


digging, casket was kept in perfect condition during six years burial. 
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a worker that we are going to have a be 
healthy and a happy womanhood. ape 
In the discussion on mental and spiritual ' 
health and moral health, the emphasis 1 , 
was laid on the necessity for providin 4 
normal, constructive outlets for aatuel 
emotions. It was iterated and reiterated 
that there was a —e — for Lr 
healthy, active play in t ves of ever T S y ye: th 
individual; for work under such condi oO ave our ee 
tions that it should be work and not 
drudgery ; for giving to every man, woman . < 
and child an o »portunity not merely to All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
exist, but to live, and “to live more 1 
abundantly.” 1 
The connection between physical health one . -s 1 
and mental health, physical health and Millions of germs breed in it. : 
moral health, eee Ee health and spiritual They, with tartar, are the chief 1 
health is already familiar to us: “It is cause of pyorrhea. Also ot many 1 
to teach this unity,”” to quote Dr. Wiley other troubles. ; 
again, “this unity of body, mind and soul 7 i 
and to place in their proper perspective Dental science, after years of 1 
tations a the waters, not mony =e searching, has found a way to : 
individual, but of the entire family en - 
as a unit that health classes should be combat that —_ Pipes > 
established thruout the world.” ties have prov e met by 
This is, in general, the ground covered many careful tests. And now, 
by the Conference. It did not end with after years of proving, leading 8 
mere discussions, however. At the con- dentists all over America are 
clusion of the meetings, the physicians met saw tee dail 
with delegates from the fourteen most urging its dally use. 
prominent eye g ———- - 4 
America to form a list of resolutions an 
map out a program of work. The con- Now Sent for Home Tests 
clusions embodied in the main the points é . 
already touched upon with part.cular For home use this method is 
emphasis on ay pn as om embodied in a dentifrice called 5 
essential means for the prevention of ill- 
ness and the estabtihenaet of a new at- Pepsodent. Anda 10-Day Tube 
titude toward health.” These resolutions is sent without charge to anyone 
also made provision for the = who asks. . 
of a healthy maternity by means of edu- . 4 . . , 
cation and protective legislation. It is Film that Ruins Them Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
The doctors and delegates formed two the digestant of albumin. The 
other sets of resolutions, advocating This is why brushed teeth dis- film is albuminous matter. The | 
Pag or regular physical examinations” color and decay. And why old object of Pepsodent is to dissolve — 
or both children and adults; instruction . se then to day by d bat it In 
in food values and diet, prevention of methods of cleaning have proved at, then to Gay by ay Ces grow 
disease thru investigation end eduention; so inadequate. The way seems simple, but for 4 he 
the eradication of the social evil by es- . ; ; ; le 
tablishing higher standards and by Your teeth are covered witha ape yy ae poe — any ¢ 
punitive legislation; and finally, the pro- slimy film. It clings to them, t must activated, and the suspl 
tection of the illegitimate child.’ enters crevices and stays. That — usual agent is anacid harmful to him. 
For the po carrying out of this} film is the cause of most tooth the teeth. ut science has dis- devel 
program the Women’s Foundation for troubles covered a harmless activating back, 
Social Health was formed, composed of ¥ hed. And milli f h the ¢ 
respresentatives from the national or- The tooth brush does not end method. nd millions of teet! contr 
ganizations, a board of trustees, five} jt. Theordinary dentifrice does are now cleaned daily :n this “ g 
- hnical committees and a Comune 2! not dissolve it. So, month after efficient way. > 
education in health and sex subjects. ‘ - d h h whic 
What this foundation shall accomplish is month, that film remains and . ta ten-day test show what with 
for you—you and your neighbor—to say;}_ may do a ceaseless damage. this new way means. The results diseu 
> > . . ‘All 
eis capeied soeek beeen = That film is what discclors— re ImPETEANS —— = ——— vi 
. . ; elwe 
but the support and help of all the women| not the teeth. It is the basis of ic mae Typ amnes hod 00 wees sendin 
of our country. tartar. It holds food substance suits of old-time methods and you tage (2 
PRP AERO SOP which ferments and forms acid. will then know what is best. 
STANDS OF TEALTS It holds the acid in contact with Cut out the coupon now so T 
ontinuec om page 2 \’ T 
death if placed at work unsuited to their the teeth to cause decay. you wot forget. all 
type of body. The danger of the wrong when 
kind of punishment, of the wrong kind of wae 
work, of fear and nagging, is just as great e n as % 
a menace to the child as is the wrong kind begins 
of treatment of a blooded horse. - & PpsSoQgene Q the n 
In the matter of health standards noth- io er 
ne 1 = vital een the — of the gathes 
child, in relation to his height. The second ‘ 
point and this is no less important than his 7 he New- = Dentifrice 7 - ) 
actual weight, is: Is he gaining weight? vou 
A child that stands still or loses weight the ed 
needs immediate attention. It is the busi- Now advised bv leading dentists everywhere portio 
ness of a child to grow, and if he is healthy this w 
and conditions are right, he will grow. If ‘ 
He will not gain as much every month as — me 
he does every other month, but he will 204 unroll 
during the year make a definite gain, and ential 
each month he will grow some—more in See What It Does Ten-Day Tube Free Di = ; 
the summer and fall and less ia the spring black : 
and winter. — Get this 10-Day Tube. Note THE PEPSODENT COMPANY white 
2 Fall wootat _ _ ery has — how clean the teeth feel after Dept. 81, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill larnin, 
carelulily worked ou yy CHIK specialists ° . , - 
will show you whether your child weighs weme- Mark the absence of the Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to wh 
what heshould. First, measure him | slimy film. See how teeth whiten . much 
carefully; then find the weight which cor-|as the fixed film disappears. Name —W. } 
responds to his height. If he is 7 percent | | earn what clean teeth mean. 
Address 

















or more below the weight which he should 
be, he is retarded in his growth and needs 
special care. 














BOYS GIRLS 
AGE — — ——— 
Height Weight |Height Weight 
rs. Mos Inches Pounds Inches Pounds 
irth | 20.6 7.6 20.5 7.16 
3 23.5 13 S «thank 
6 26.5 18 | 25.9 16.8 
7 27.3 19.1 2€ .5 17.4 
8 27.6 19.8 27 18.3 
9 28.1 [20.4 27.6 19.1 
10 28.5 20.9 | 27.9 19.5 
11 29 21.4 | 28.4 20.1 
1 29.4 21.9 } 28.9 20.8 
er 29.9 22.9 | 29.4 21 
s 3 30.3 23 | 29.5 21.6 
.. a 30.8 23.6 | 30.1 21.9 
1 4 31.1 24.1 30.5 22.6 
1 & 31.4 24.5 30.8 22.8 
1 6 31.8 24.6 31.1 23.4 
ee. 32.3 2.5 | 31.5 23.8 
1 8 32.6 25.8 | 32 24.1 
1 9 32.9 25.8 32.3 24.8 
1 10 33.3 26.9 32.6 25.3 
1 il 33.6 27 | 32.9 25.6 
2 33.5 27 32.5 26 
2 33.9 27.8 | 382.9 26.83 
4 33.3 28.6 33.3 27.6 
6 33.75 29.4 | 33.7 28.4 
8 34.1 30.3 34.1 29.3 
10 34.5 31.3 34.5 30.1 
3 35 32 35 31 
2 | 35.5 32.66 35.5 31.66 
4 | 36 33.33 36 32.3 
6 | 36.5 34 | 36.5 33 
gs | 37 34.66 37 33.6 
10 | 37.5 35.33 | 37.5 34 
é | 38 36 | 38 35 
2 | 38.6 36.8 | 38.5 3F.8 
4 | 39.2 37.7 | 39.1 36.6 
6 39.8 38.5 | 39.6 37.4 
8 40.4 39.4 40.2 38.2 
10 41 40.3 40.8 39 
5 41.7 41.2 41.4 39.8 
2] @ 41.8 | 41.7 40.4 
4 | 42.4 42.5 | 42 41 
6 | 42.7 43.1 | 42.3 41.6 
8 43.1 43.8 | 42.6 42.2 
10 43.5 44.5 42.9 42.8 
43.9 45.2 | 43.3 43.4 
2 44.2 45.9 | 43.7 | 44.1 
4 | 44.6 46.6 | 44.1 44.8 
6 44.9 47.3 | 44.5 45.5 
s 45.3 48 44.9 46.2 
10 45.6 48.7 | 45.3 46.9 








In addition to weight and normal 
growth, we should recognize as a standard 
of health the vigor of the individual child. 
The normal healthy child is active, and 
any child that is not active should be under 
suspicion as having something wrong with 
him. This growth in children involves the 
development of the great muscles of the 
back, legs and arms, and it involves, also, 
the control of these muscles. To get the 
‘ontrol of these huge masses of muscle in 
the growing body takes endless activity. 

In subsequent articles the essentials 
which make for the standards of health 
with which this article has dealt will be 


discussed.—Dr. Caroline Hedger. 

Editorial Note: Those who are interested in 
the table of weights and measures for children 
between six and sixteen years, may obtain it by 
sending request for same. Please send return pos- 
tage (2c) and address your letter to Home Editor, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


TO MAKE DARNING EASIER 

The smaller the hole in the stocking the 
asier it is to darn it neatly. Now, 
when the stocking is washed the tear al- 
ways stretches in the washing thus add- 
ng to one’s labor when the mending 
begins. Tho it is too tiny to be noticed, 
the material is really rolled up around 
the edges of the hole. To remedy this 
gather the edges of the hole in the left 
hand and then moisten the fingers of the 
right hand and roll the edges away from 
you, this smooths out the little roll at 
the edge of the hole and brings the frayed 
portions nearer together. The hole in 
this way can often be reduced one-half. 

If, as often occurs in childrens’ stock- 
ings, the hole is very large indeed, first 
unroll the edges in the manner just de- 
scribed and then baste underneath a 
piece of black net or old black lace for a 
black stocking or white net or lace for a 
\ or light colored stocking. The 
larning can then be done right thru this 
and will be much easier and the place be 
flatter and smoother and also wear 
much longer then if not so reinforced. 
—W. M. N. 
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permanent investment! 


No running to cellar. 


Cleanly heating— 
healthful heat. 
ing—free from 
fire risks! 
stoves, 
coal-gas leaks into the liv- 
ing-rooms. The IDEAL- 


Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of 
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FARMER OR FARMER'S SON 


With ng or auto to call on regulas wade wath the Bag Shores Line of 
Spwes, Extracts, Todet Artches, Pamiy and Vetcrmary Remedies, 
Lebrcating Ovls, exc Our new, succeastul glee for mcressung buss. 
ness assures you of bug profmn Ask about a No experience sec- 
exsary. Don't worry shout capetal. but wree quick 

Shores Mueller Co, Dept. 16, Cedar Rapids, iowa 


Successful F, advertisernents 
relied on. Viny pull is Gayle caus 


A lifetime of heating comfort 
farm home! 


New IDEAL-Arcola Radidtor-Boiler 


Puts IDEAL HOT WATER HEATING comfort at low 
cost in farm houses, with or without cellars 


The IDEAL-Arcola takes the place of a parlor stove. But a stove wastes much 
of its heat up the chimney, whereas the IDEAL-Arocola is water-jacketed, and 
conveys its heat by hot water circulation through pipe-connected AMERICAN 
Radiators stationed in the adjoining rooms. 
developed from each pound of fuel is therefore made useful in keeping ALL the 
rooms uniformly, healthfully warm. There is no coal-waste. The IDEAL- 
Arcola does not rust out or wear out—will outlast the building—is a genuine, 


Shipped complete ready for immediate operation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
is on one floor. The Arcola is placed in any room that has a chimney connection. 


be 






Simple way of heating a Sour-coom ceflariess cottage by IDEAL- 
jator-Boiler and three AMERICAN Radiators 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


“i AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY =~ 3 
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Every bit of the big volume of heat 
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Albert Mills, Mer. 





Thrifty farm families patronize our advertisers 
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uine Mission csign — rich brown finish that bring out the grain of the wood in al! perin 
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THE DANGER OF COLDS 


How to Avoid and How to Cure Them. 


e laws for the maintenance of good 
health and longevity are few and 
sunple. An old Scotch physician 
‘ersely expressed most of them when he 
said, “‘Fear the Lord and keep your bowels 
open and you will live long and be happy.” 
Among other things, the foregoing 
axiom implies thoro mastication of food of 
proper quantity and quality and sufficient 
exercise. These with bodily cleanliness, 
suitable occupation and clothing, whole- 
some diversion and sufficient sleep are all 





that are essential to a long 
happy life. 

Because these simple principles are 
not generally practiced, ill health results, 
one of the frequent manifestations of which 
is ‘eatching ecold.’”’ Among the principal 
causes of this malady may be mentione 
nasal obstruction, germ infection, im- 
proper clothing, lack of fresh air, over- 
heated rooms, overeating and constipa- 
uon. 

In many persons the susceptibility to 
colds is due to some abnormal condition 


useful and | » : : 
exercise in a roota without any clothing or 


d| against the elements. 





of the nose or throat. There may be some 
form of eatarrh or a growth in the 
nose. An adenoid, an enlargement of 
the third tonsil, which is situated in 
the space behind the nose and above 
the soft palate, may be a cause, 
especially in children. Enlarged or 
diseased tonsils or other manifesta- 
tions of catarrhal conditions of the 
throat may also be causes. Diseased 
conditions of the nose and 
throat not only predispose to 
colds but imerease their sev- 
erity as well. They also in- 
crease the liability of ear dis- 
ease. 

Germ infection plays an im- 
portant role in most colds; 
especially is this true when 
the resistance of the lining 
membrane of the nose or 
throat has been lowered b 
the conditions just mentioned. 
Let us digress a moment to 
make clear our meaning. Ex- 
periments have shown that 
m cities many often 
have the germs of tuberculosis, 
consumption, in their noses 
and throats. If the lining 
membrane of these parts is healthy these 
germs are disposed of and cause no trouble. 
If, however, as a result of some diseas 
condition the resistance of this delicate 
membrane has been lowered, these germs 
may take lodgment and thrive, causing 
serious results. One often people 
say that a cold was the starting point of 
consumption. It is the cause o as it 
lowers resistance of the parts affected, 
or the general resistance of the body, and 
thus gives disease germs an opportunity to 
gain nay O thing ‘ 

Im ing is a frequent cause 
of taking cold. By improper clothing is 
meant unseasonable clothing. It may be 
too abundant or scanty. 
to err in the former worren in the 
latter direction. Just as a tropical climate 
is enervating so is the habit of i 
too heavy ‘cothing. On the other 
the extremes to which many women go 
are harmful also. There is a happy and 
a sensible medium for both sexes. As a 


rule, women take cold less than do 
men because as a result of lighter 
clothing worn, their skins are trained to 


more 


By DR. WALTER A. LOOPS, M. D. 


llarity and an active, healthy skin is of 


great assistance in avoiding colds. 
Best Treatment 


The best treatment for colds is pre- 
vention. If there is any diseased condition 
of the nose, throat, or teeth it should 
receive proper attention. The next step 
in prevention is the training of the skin. 
This should be cornmenced gradually and 
judicially. The first step is to accustom 
oneself to a gentle draft. The wearing of 
loose, porous clothing and the air bath, 


only the lightest of wraps, are of value in 
skin training. Outer clothing should be 
adapted to the weather and heavy cloth- 
ing should be worn only as a protection 

Cold baths are a 
valuable aid in skin training. If bathing 
is commenced with fairly cool water oa 
the temperature gradually reduced as a 

















A hot, mustard foot bath is very beneficial to one suffering from a cold 


tolerance is acquired much good may be 
derived provided that a proper reaction 
is ma. 9 Overheated rooms should be 
avoided as much as possible. Most 
American homes and places of business 
are overheated. A temperature of 68 or 
70 degrees is high enough for all in robust 
health. The aged and young children may 
possibly require a higher temperature but 
even they do not require the of 
heat that is maintained in most homes. 


and asked, “Your face cold?” 
“No,” came the answer from the civilized 
one. “Well,” retorted the savage, “Indian 





the open is of value. It is one of the 





ais 





widely used methods in avoiding colds. 
Deep breathing is a good habit to acquire 
also and it is well to take deep breaths 
in the open air, as a matter of exercise, 
several times a day. When a cold has 
been acquired the suggestions given above 
should be reversed. One should avoid 
drafts, air baths and variable tempera- 
tures. It is wise to remain indoors, pre- 
ferably in bed, for a day or two as many 
colds are very readily spread from one 
individual to another. Gauze, cheese- 
cloth or clean old rags should be used in 
place of handkerchiefs and burned after 
use. The patient should sneeze or cough 
into these improvised handkerchiefs and 
thus reduce the possibility of spreading 
infection. 

It miay be superfluous to mention it 
here but the method of blowing the nose 
is of importance. Improperly done it 
may carry infection to the ear passages 
or the air cavities in the skull which are 
connected with the nasal passages. One 
nostril should be completely closed and 
then blow thru the other without force. 
If one side of the nose or the nostrils of 
both sides are congested with a cold, it is 
very unwise to try to force a passage by 
blowing. Serious harm may 
result. 

Home Remedies 

Among home remedies the fol- 
lowing areof value. A hot foot 
bath to which a teaspoonful 
or two of ground mustard 
has been ded and a hot 
drink (e. g. hot sage or flax- 
seed tea or lemonade,) the 
application of a mustard 
plaster to the chest until the 
skin is well reddened but 
short of the blistering stage, 
after which camphorated oil 
and a cotton jacket may be 
applied. After being given 
this treatment the patient 
should be placed in a 
warm bed and kept there 
for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours or until his condi- 
tion has returned to normal. 
Athoro purge should also be 
part of the treatment. The 
diet should be light. It is 
sometimes wise tofast;skip a meal or two 
and drink freely of water. 

Alcohol in its various forms with or 
without heavy doses. of quinine are men- 
tioned only tobe advised against. ‘They are 
often ul as are many of the quack 
and patent medicines advertised as a 
“sure cure” for colds. If in need of medical 
treatment a competent physician should 
be called. 

When one is getting over a cold is a 
good time to reso og such aes 
are unnecessary. e princip i 
down in this article are followed, there 
would be far fewer cases of acute colds. 
Summer or early fall are the best times 
to begin to practice them. It takes a 
little time each day to carry out such a 
plan but the time required is far less than 
is taken by being invalidated at more or 
less frequent intervals to nurse a cold. 
After all prevention is much better, more 
efficient and pleasanter than is cure. 


Are you where you can get new stocking 
feet at a department store? Most stock- 
ing legs are good when the feet are past 
mending. If new feet are sewed on with 
darning cotton (stretching the seam so 
that the thread will not break) you've 
practically a new pair of stockings for 
comparatively very little money. 
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*"TheOld 
Stove Master” 


Pll SAVE You 


25% to GO% ona 
Pipeless Furnace! 


Because I build them myself. You 
can’t beat the price of the man who 
makes the goods, Friend. 


Write and Get My Book, FREE 


quoting my direct-to-you-from-fac- 
tory price, Also get my offer on 
Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, Kitch- 
en Kabinets and Tables, Phono- 

phs, Fireless Cookers, Cream 
Separators, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Indoor Closets, 
Paints and Roofing. 1'!| quote e 
terms, give you an unconditi 
guarantee and pay the freight. 

Ask for Catalog No. 985 

. 

**The Old Stove Master’* 


Kalamazoo St Co., Mfrs, 
ove Co 




































‘A Kalamazoo 


water Direct to You 
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Goggles for Eyes 
Luden's forThroat 






Forget dust or damp air; 
soothe the nose andthroat. 


Look for Luden yellow package 


LUDENS2: 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 


























Wash Your Hair With 


Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much alkali, which is very 
injurious, as it dries the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

The best thing to use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo, for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and 
beats anything else all to pieces. You can get 
this at any drug store, and a few ounces 
will last the whole family for months. 

Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all that 
is required. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, cleanses thoroughly, and 
rinses out easily. The hair dries quickly 
and evenly, and is soft, fresh looking, 
bright, fluffy, wavy, and easy to handle. 
Besides, it loosens and takes out every 
particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 

The original and genuine Mulsified 
Cocoar.ut Oil shampoo is made only by the 


R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


[STOUT WOM 
BEAUTIFUL Coats, Suits, Skirta Reseed / STV 


and Waists, in specially proportioned B f 


sizes up to 66 Bust, always in stock. Large, ; 
handsome Style Book of Dresses, Suita, FR 


Be Careful What You 
















































etec., exclusively for Stout Women, sent 
Write today to Dept. W-2 


(ANE BryANT. #2 New.Yc 


Patronize Our Advertiseres and Save Money 























MOTHER’S HARVEST 

The young school teacher who taught 
two terms in the same district and was 
not able to board the second year with 
the family who had boarded her during 
the first term, remarked when the school 
closed and she was once more in her own 
home that never in her short life had she 
seen two families so similar in circum- 
stances and yet so widely different in 
many other features. 

In the first family of boys and girls all 
the children from the thirteen year old 
up to the married daughter living near, 
united to think of and plan for their 
mother, constantly doing little things for 
her and making her little gifts. The 
mother of the family was as well dressed 
as the unmarried girls or the married 
daughter, and she went with them to 
entertainments and picnics and church 
socials quite as a matter of course. Her 
shoes, her hair, her teeth and all her inter- 
ests received the same care that those 
belonging to the young folks did, and 
she and the father were interesting, youth- 
ful appearing, happy beings. The home 
life was ideal and everything moved along 
smoothly and joyously. They all worked 
hard and money was none too plenti- 
ful, but they all shared alike and pulled 
together harmoniously. 

But the second family! The mother 
was shabby, fretful, discouraged and 
forlorn, ever striving to get ahead of an 
endless amount of work and never suc- 
ceeding. It used to “rile’ the young 
teacher beyond expression to see the 
young lady daughter of the house sitting 
placidly with her embroidery, while the 
mistress of the house was struggling with 
the cooking for hired men, washing, 
baking and the many kindred tasks 
that must be done on a farm. When 
daughter married she got all the clothes 
and things she could by hook and crook, 
and went to her new home leaving many 
bills for the father to settle when they 
were presented later. She took with her 
clothes belonging to her sister and laughed 
to think how clever she was. Another 
daughter made a matchdispleasing to her 
parents. 

To the inexperienced girl it seemed that 
one woman had good luck in bringing 
up her children while the other was the 
victim of fate, in that her children were 
anything but dutiful and obedient. But 
a mutual friend of both families said with 
emphasis that there was neither luck nor 
fate in either case. The two women were 
simply reaping what they themselves 
had sowed, and when the teacher 
heard the past history of the two families 
she had to conclude that it took more 
than good luck to reap a harvest of 
satisfaction, respect and devotion. 

The first woman had lived sanely, 
happily and carefully while the children 
were little, teaching them by example 
rather than precept that no one mem- 
ber of the home was entitled to more 
consideration than others. She was con- 
stantly doing things for her own mother 
who was getting up in years, shielding 
her from burdens and teaching her chil- 
dren that “Grandma” was not @ conven- 
ience to put the children on when she 
wanted freedom and leisure but a person 
to be guarded and shielded, and a person 
who could not stand much racket and 
confusion from little ones though she 
loved them dearly. While the neighbor 
with the disobedient children was deck- 
ing them out in white shoes, embroider- 
ed dresses and fine hats at the expense 
of her own clothes, the sensible mother 
herself and her children in simple 
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Montgomery Ward & Co’s 
ANNUAL 



















Last Call 


Right Now look in. you 


copy of our Annual Sale Book and 
anticipate your needs for two or 
three months at tremendous sav- 
ing. If you haven’t a copy borrow 
your neighbor’s, or send us y: 
name and address at once. 


Sale Closes 
February 29th 


Hurry before the time limit is up. 
One hundred pages of bargains in— 


Clothing Dry Goods 


F urniture Hardware 
Groceries ts 
a 


Auto Supplies 









Every article in 
this sale cov- 
ered by the 
well known 
Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 
guarantee of 
**Satisfac- 
tion or your 
money back." 








Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth Portland, Ore 




















Agents: $40 a Week 


Make quick, sure, easy sales in every home selling our worderft 
ti of kdtret 
new line clang bowegy, 25 Sam, women and childres. 
Guaranteed One Year "= feat 12 Months 
or 
ithe rear. Of Handsome profits. Sell day 
the . Often sell dozen 
year : pair teens tamlly, 
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Thomas Hosiery Co. 
OO7TLEK St. Dayton, Ohio 
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———_s all harmonious and all calcu- 
to teach the equality of the family. 

So it was but natural that the woman 
who took for her motto “Anythin t 
good h for mother,” should 
ehildren that fort 
The girls whined and eried and pouted 
until they got the fine clothes they had 
been educated to enjoy, but the mother 
went in slipshod shoes and drab wrap- 
pers from morning till night never 
finding time to get away from her endless 
tasks. She was a necessary conven- 
ience to her family and nothing more, 
while the sensible mother was friend, 
companion, guide and mother all in one. 

It isn’t luck that makes the mother 
the servant and slave of all but bad 
management, and it isn’t good luck that 
makes the mother the queen of a happy 
home but the opposite of bad manage- 
ment. The Bible says: ‘‘Whatsoever a 
man soweth that also shall he reap,” 
and this applies to women as well as men. 
The woman who sows a harvest of jus- 
tice, equality, happiness and helpfulness 
will reap what she sows, while the mother 
who gives her children to understand 
that anything is good enough for mother 
will sooner or later reap her harvest of 
regrets and tears.—H. R. 

COOL SENSE FOR FUTURE 
SUMMERS 

If, barring an unfavorable winter, it 
has not been the custom on your farm to 
put up ice for summer use, a solemn vow 
thould be registered that the mistake 
“ee occur —. , emis 

e@ expense of erecting a building for 
this purpose or of repairing and mn. bed 
ready one now at hand will not be great, 
but next summer the profit in dollars, 
time, and comfort will be worth econsider- 
ing. The actual economy in eennection 
with perishable foods and the greater 
excellence of a great number of foods be- 
cause they can be kept cool is quickly 
demonstrated, while one season’s use of 
ice will prove that, in the saving of steps 
and increase of comfort, its value is almost 
immeasurable. There is a little expense 
and hard work in filling an ice house, but 
most things that are worthwhile do not 
come absolutely free, and it is certainl 
a that i a is considered “5 +y 
more of a lu & necessity 80 
many farme When tin time is meney and 
conserved strength is wealth, as they are 
in most farm homes, a flight of cellar ‘steps 
isa thief of both without beingsatisfactory 
and an “open-air cooler” in the nort 
pantry window is far from perfect. 

A good refrigerator may bok expensive 
in the hardware store, but try it in your 
home for a month or a season and be 
convinced that it is not. One whose ice 
box is large enough so that it will not need 
a every = will be appreciated 
by a busy fa rmer. one of that size 
should be large e.. ~ ‘to accommodate 
the family supply of milk, cream and 
butter as well as the various foods desired. 

It is very hard to achieve anything like 
success along creamery or dairy lines with- 
out plenty of ice. Cold, running water 
may be all right for the home part of — 
business, but ice has a big advantage when 
it comes to marketing. Attractive butter 
brings a considerably higher price in most 
markets than that which is not, and cool, 
sweet cream tests more honestly, than that 
which is warm or sour. The cook who 
must prepare almost everything fresh for 
each meal, because foods spoil so quickly 
in hot weather, is pretty much of a slave 
during the most trying four months of 
the year. Moreover, when appetites are 
craving temptingly cool fruits, vegetables, 
salads and deserts, both health*and com- 
fort will be promoted if an ice-filled re- 
frigerator is at your service.—R. N. 
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For Your Boy- 
at College 
or on the Farm 








OTHING you could get for your boy at college I 


would be of greater help than an accurate watch. 
College days are crowded days—it’s both important I 
and demanded that students be on time. 
And for any boy, anywhere, there’s inspiration and 
pride in owning a watch that really keeps accurate 
That sort of watch gets willing co-operation 


time. 
from a boy. 


Buy your son a Hamilton. 
habits that lead to success—and twenty-five years 
from now will still be serving him faithfully 


smilton atch 


"The Railroad Timekeepe 


time. 


Timekeeper of America.” 


your jeweler’s. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 


Paint Without Oil 
"Sewn tn Geta ack Seay 


Most of America’s fastest trains are runon Hamilton 
Because of its remarkable accuracy, the 
Hamilton Watch has become truly “The Railroad 


There are 22 Hamilton Models to choose from, 
with prices from $38 to $200. Hamilton movements 
alone, $20 ($22.00 in Canada) and up. See them at 


Send today for “The Timekecper.” It 
tells how Hamiltons are made and 
shows the various models with prices 


ATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania a7 | 
| 


HAMILTON W 


It will help him form 


r of America” 




















Five Per Cent. 


Everyone Who Writes 












G2GKR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


aes ae to Write 
Short Stories °°: 3° 


stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can 
learn how to write at homein spare time. Jack Londen 
sald so. He and other great writers 
bome study course. 
only a few of your spare bours. 

and details of our Limited Intro- 
Write for free book ‘Se Se 


Hoosier Institute, S. S. 






Should investigate the 


OTOPHONE 


a small, compact in- 
strument held against 
the ear, not inserted. 
No batteries. Natural 
voice tones. No buzz- 
ing. Send for illus- 
trated Booklet giving partieulazs 


Free Trial Offer 
E€. B. MEYROWITZ, ine. 


















In ae meee Over 40 Years 









have endorsed our 


Course is facinating and takes 


ductory Offer. 


Dept. 3522, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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OR ONE DSI RO 


E WANT A NAME 





Nat germane 
UNtUN ALLS 


Just Like Dads 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.| PAT. OFF. 
Copyright 1919, By The H. D. LEE MERCANTILE Co. 











E want a name for this lov- 

able boy—a good name—be- 

cause hereafter he is going to 
smile out at innumerable folks 
frominnumerable places. Itisour 
hope that he will become an inti- 
mate friend of millions of Ameri- 
cans, so familiar to them that when- 
ever they see him and his infec- 
tious smile they will feel like say- 
ing: “Hello there, I know you.” 
We are sending him out into the 
world to represent LEE and to 
stand for the best in work clothing. 
Therefore, we wantabright, happy, 
easily remembered name that will 
exactly fit his engaging personality 
and help make him the national 
figure we intend him to be. 


$500 In Prizes 


So we ask you to help us. We 
have decided to offer three prizes 
—$250 first; $150 second; $100 
third, all in cash—for the best sug- 
gestions. All names must be in 
before February 15th and the an- 
nouncement of the winner will be 
made as soon thereafter as the 
judges can make a decision. In 
the event two or more persons 
submit a winning name the full 
amount of the prize, $250, $150 or 
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FOR IJHIS Boyt 





a 


$100, as the case may be, will be 
awarded to all persons submitting 
that name. 


UNION-ALLS—A _ Trade- 
Marked Name 


Most people know already that 
LEE stands for the highest quality 
mm workclothing. Since ournation- 
al advertising began a great many 
million have learned by experience 
that LEE UNION-ALLS have es- 
tablished a new standard in the 
manufacture of work clothing and 
that the one and only suit of UN- 
ION-ALLS is manufactured ex- 
clusively by LEE. However, 
many people are still being deceiv- 
ed by representations that other 
one-piece garments are UNION- 
ALLS. We insist that the unfair 
advantage thus taken of our ad- 
vertising and the reputation of our 
garment must be stopped. UN- 
ION-ALLS isa trade-marked name 
which is owned by this company 
alone. No one-piece work suit 
can be UNION-ALLS unless it is 
a LEE. To be sure you are get- 
ting the genuine suit see that the 
full name, LEE UNION-ALLS, is 
embossed on the buttons and print- 
ed on the neck label. 


Remember the best in work clothing is the most economical. 
When you see the name LEE on a work garment, you 
may know instinctively it is the best both in quality of 
material and care in workmanship. Always insist on a LEE. 





THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE CO: 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, KAS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send all suggestions to THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE Co, 
Kansas City, Missouri Contest Dest F 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
TRENION.N J. 
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WHEELED TRAY A STEP SAVER the 
Save steps to make housework easier— will 
this is the ideal in housekeeping toward | scat 
which the up-to-date housewife is striv- e thre 
ing. While help in the home is becoming one 
more scarce, the household duties are not E 
decreasing. That’s why the housemother whe 
wishes to use new methods and tools to com 
make her work easier. are 
Before buying a machine or utensil for clot 
the home, the housewife very properly wiv 
asks: will it save steps? Will it save time, a la 
strength and labor? seve 
Among the devices being hailed as a I 
step-saver is the wheeled tray, which is as § 
nothing more than a small table with a piles 
shelf, wheels fastened to the four legs and ars | 
a handle with which the housewife can I 
pull or push the tray over the house, mak- yare 
ing one trip take the place of several. the 
But just what work can be made easier She 
by the use of the vy -¥ —_ wonder - 
the housewives who do not have one. u 
The answer to their question depends Westclox f 7 
largely upon the chance the tray is given snip 
to make housework — . “ eid 
In setting the table, for instance, house- J 10K 
wives find that one trip with the wheeled — these dark momings and 
table can take the place of several if no 
tray is used. The dishes and silver can “ 
be placed on the tray and wheeled from . 
the cupboard to the dining room table. T takes real courage to get up when the 
After the table 1s set, the tray is pulled to . k: h th fl r lik . * 
the kitchen. As the oe repared | room is dar > when e€ moors € ice; 
serving, it is set on the whee tray an o-. 
taken into the dining room when it is when you dread that dash to the open win 
dinner time. The pie or whatever the adil 
dessert is, can be left on the shelf and not dow—when the bed clothes hug you warm 
served on the table until the main part as toast! 
of the meal is eaten. <e - 
After the meal is completed, the dishes Your Westclox understands: it lets you 
and food are stacked on the tray and - . 
pushed to the kitchen where the food is sleep right up to the last tick. 
put away and the dishes are washed and 9 | lock? . 
dried. As the dishes are dried, they are That’s a good alarm clock’s most import- 
set on the wheeled tray and after the : . 
are all dried, the tray carries them to the ant job—calling you on the dot. Then, of te 
cupboard. In other words, two trips be- 4 . a 
tween the kitchen and dining room during course, 1t must keep good time all day. ‘ hy 
the preparation and serving of a meal are All Westclox are good clocks: each one has ge i 
all that are necessary. ink what a ere. or a 
saving of steps this is with three meals a that same good construction principle that we 
day or twenty-one meals a week. ‘> ' He 
Making the tray baby’s bathroom is put Big Ben where he is today. You know - 
another use housewives find practical. a 
The tub of water is placed on top of the you can depend on a Westclox alarm. . 
tray and the baby’s clean clothes on the ad 
If 
hol 
Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox — 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. vee 
ay 
whil 
will 
arr 
one 
. e ° kitel 
Economicalto Maintan === = re 
j in a 
You can’t figure the cost of a telephone 
buy it—it’s the money spent ft --- ts tig — i Tha: 
Stromberg-Carlso : dev 
oo aevi 
tromberg n } 
i 
Telephones 7 i 
: . . aru 
shelf. Then baby is given his bath. When oe eS a say ; onl 
the bathing is finished, the tub is set on less battery current while operating and gives better ‘ 80 f 
the floor, a dry towel spread over the tray bem oe RN os pam ee cee ; you 
— — — co = : hile being dried pay less than our gules pen gat lene than our quality. H and | 
1d dressed. Since his clothes are on the H brus 
shelf the mother has no hurried trips to Own Your Own Telephone System : if 
the bureau drawers. Write today for free Booklet No. 20 and Telephone : low 1 
Many housewives find the wheeled Catalogues containing full information telling how to t gTOW 
table of service to them in the room where build and equip a community telephone system. ; easil 
the sewing is done. The material to be Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co, Hn inal 
sewed or the garments to be mended Rochester, N. Y. ~ of th 
are placed upon the tray and pushed to Chicago, Il. Kansas City, Mo. artic 
the sewing machine. Asthe s 903) >> be m 
needle do their work, the scraps are put low | 





When answering advertisements, please mention Successful Farming. 
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in a cardboard box on the shelf of the 
tray and the finished garments on the 


top. When it is time to stop sewing, 
the room is tidy so no time or st rength 
will need to be wasted in picking up 
scattered pieces of material and basting 
threads; everything can be put away with 
one trip. 

eek wash day does not give the 
wheeled tray a rest. When the clothes 
» from the last rinsing water, they 
are laid on the tray and pushed to the 
clothes line to be hung out to dry. House- 
wives find this much easier than carrying 
, large basket of wet clothes or making 
several journeys. 

In ironing the tray is again welcomed 
as a step-saver. The ironed clothes are 
niled on the tray and taken to the draw- 
rs and closets with one trip. 

The housewife yearns to get out in the 
vard under the big trees to work during 
he fine spring and summer mornings. 
She feels it will be restful to see the 


ym 
come 


Jouds sail by and to hear the birds sing. || 


But is it worth while, she asks, if the pan 
ff peas to be shelled, the raisins to be 
snipped, the potatoes to be pared, the 
erries to be stemmed, the utensils to 
old these foods, the water to wash them 
and a chair to sit on while working must 
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be carried out in the yard and then back 


into the house again. 

Think how many steps it will take to 
get all these things out! Many minutes 
will be wasted too, in the journeys be- 
tween the yard and the kitchen. No 
wonder housewives wonder if it will be 
worth all the effort it will take to go out- 
loors to work. They consider the steps 
t will take even tho the weather is de- 
ightful and they wish to be out in the 
sunshine. 

If there is a wheeled table in the house- 
1old, the housemother does not need to 
worry about going. She can place the 
oods and the needed utensils upon the 
ray and push them along with one hand 
while she carries the chair on which she 
will sit in the other hand. One trip can 
‘arry everything to the backyard and 
one trip can carry everything back to the 
kitchen. In other words, the number of 
steps which the wheeled tray can save 
n a home during one day are countless. 
That’s why this service tray is welcomed 
as one of the most valuable labor saving 
devices for the home.—Mrs. N. B. N. 


DYE TO LOOK LIKE NEW 

If you have any faded or worn places in 

& rug which is, on the whole, in fairly good 
condition get one of soap dyes now 
80 popular, selecting in just the shade 
you wish. Make a pint of strong suds 
and! work this into the surface with a 
rusn, 
If you have a sewing basket, a little wil- 
low table or some article of reed which has 
grown decidedly shabby you can remove it 
isily by getting one o the straw hat dyes 


in a harmonizing color with the furnishings 
of the room. You may need to go over the 
article twice but the second coat will not 
be much trouble. A decidedly shabby wil- 
low tea wagon was made to look like new 
with a dark tan dressing which matched 
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The Strength of Universal Service 


“Behold the power of unity,” 
declares the father to his sons, 
in Aesop's fable concerning 
the strength in a bundle of 
sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


The “Power of Unity” is 
of absolute necessity to the 
strength of nations and of 
business. It is unity of service 
which is the strength and 
value of the Bell Telephone 
organization. 

If all your telephone con- 
versations were to be forever 
with but one person, a single 
line would meet all of your 
needs, but nation-wide serv- 
ice requires the cooperation 
of all those served as 


well as of all those serving 


The daily operation of the 
telephone for usual, local calls; 
its vitally important operation 
for the less-frequent long- 
distance calls; both depend 
upon the coordinated efforts 
of subscribers and telephone 
operators, 


Moreover, in these days of 
high costs, an economic and 
universal service requires from 
each individual subscriber his 
financial and moral support. 


Each community must sup- 
port its telephone facilities to ° 
the best of its ability, if both 
it and the rest of the country 
are to receive the fullest benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





One Policy 


AnD ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





"THE Outside Toilet is the greatest menace to 
health in rural and unsewered districts today. 
In the winter on account of exposure and cold 
ard intestinal and stomach disorders created 


from 


off necessary action. 


In the summer from the death dealing disease 
considering the feu) 


fly nuisance, not 
tly appearances. 


end 
Oderless, 


Sanitary, 
Comfortable. 


{s recommended by leading Sanitarians, Doctors 
and Officers everywhere. 
“No Sewers - No Water Necessary” 





the oak furnishings.—Mrs. E. W. 





‘Successful Farmers appreciate Successful Farming. 





to make our service helpful to progressive farm folks. 
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Shoe problems solved! Get the Bond Shoe 
| pe and save $1 t) 8 a b 
its smashed! negualed values in 
guaranteed to wear at least six months. Don't 

waste your shoe money. We 
are manufacturers, and 
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Get This Book 


Postcard brings our 

great Bargain Sale 

Book free. Costs you but a moment's time 

and a penny pos buat paves the way toa 

big shoe saving. Wonderful selection fur men, 

women, children—latest sty lee—superb quality 

—for all purposes and occasions—every pair 

teed to please . OF money ! 

m't buy ehoes until you see our prices. 
Write for Free Bargain today eure. 


SHOES Guarant 
To Wear Six Months 









E For Free Book 
apt of Ba i 


shoes unt you get it and compare our profit- . 
ing prices with others. 
Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 229 Cincinnati, O. 



















More - 
fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes piace of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs b ready fora 
long, cold winter. Have @ warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin the house anywhere you 
wantit. Don’t out in the cold. 
boon, to invalids. Endorsed by 

health officials everywhere. 


Guaranteed Odorless 


The germs killed by a chem!- 
cal S water iin the container. Emp- 


igor naa 













ar extaleg on price. 

ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
2207 Rewe Bidg., Osiroit, Mich. 

Ask abou Washstand end 


Raitt Bath Tub. 
ni 5 
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[Ain Indoor Toilet 





Every 
or EV ble 





mfort Provides prac- 
— commodations indoors protected 
from cold, stormy weather. 


Makes Homes Modern 


y installed--Easily cleaned--Plumb- 
ing unnecessary. Made of high grade ma- 
terials, heavily enameied-- hive or gTay. 


Absolutely Odorless 
Sctentifically voneiiated Chemtents dis. 
con -k germs. pprov: 
.- by U, 8. Health Barean and Boards o 
today. oy ; mained 


Bailes Agents 
titery rite 


7 
ek ic tical, sensible and sanitary ac- | 











Comfort Chemical ClesetCo., 222 Factories Bidg. Toledo,0. 
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CHILDREN AND COMPANY 
RURAL teacher once said to me, 
“You would be surprised to know 
what a difference there is in child- 


rer from a home where a great deal of 
company is entertained and those from 
homes where a guest is a decided novelty.” 

“In just what manner is the difference 
manifested,” I asked. 

“The children who are accustomed to 
visitors are free and easy without trying 
to be smart. They treat me about as 
they do at school. Those who are rarely 
called upon to entertain a guest, are either 
overwhelmed with the gravity of the situa- 
tion and sit the entire evening tongue 
tied, or else they try their mother’s 
patience and my own trying to see how 
smart they can act. They want to show 
off and thus hide their real embarrass- 
ment,” she informed me. 

“These is a difference in school, too 
very easily noticed in children who seldom 
meet others than the family and near 
relatives in their own homes. Some of 
my brightest pupils come from _ such 
homes. They are bright in their books 
but without excention they are odd and 
unpopular among their mates. This is 
the result of their exclusion and of their 
never having a chance to broaden their 
minds by contact with minds of a differeat 

ve 


Children in town and city come in con- 
tact with other children in the street 
with grown people in the stores and the 
shops and this in a measure makes up for 
the absense of entertaining in the home, 
tho it can never take its place. It will 
help to broaden them along certain lines 
but will not give them the training in 
politeness and breeding that company 
in the home should. Such as it is, it is 
better than the isolation of a guestless 
country home. 

Elaborate entertaining is usually out 
of the question for busy women, but there 
are simpler forms of entertaining that an 
woman may find time for if she will. 
There are certain seasons of the year 
when the farmers are not working so hard 
and time oe § be taken for a lighter 
company meal. Invite a family in for 
supper and to spend an hour or so of the 
evening or have them earlier in the after- 
noon and serve a good supper just before 
they are ready to leave. In the course 
of a long winter you could entertain every 
worthy neighbor you have and not have 
guests oftener than once a week. 

Have your supper good but not elabo- 
rate or overdone. Prepare it mostly in 
the forenoon so that you need not leave 
your guests to spend more than half an 
hour in the kitchen preparing it for the 
table. Have the table set to accommodate 
every child. The old plan of making the 
children wait for a second table when 
company was present was @ pernicious 
one. If your children shame you at table 
in the presence of guests, you will know it 
is time to mend your home customs. 
Children are born imitators and the pres- 
ence of refined guests goes farther in im- 
pressing good manners upon them than 
all the talking you may be able to do. 
Never make the mistake of making sport 
of the dainty manners of a quest in the 
presence of the children. 

I have visited in neighborhoods far from 
town where the neighbors visited freely 
|in the different households. Big family 
dinners were very common among them 
in winter, yet the children were shy and 
| timid in my company and they were with- 
| out exception crude in manners. I soon 
| found out the reason for this and figured 
out the necessary remedy. They seldom 
lentertained company from any other 
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Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 


Capsicum 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
For colds in 
the chest or 
sore throat; 
for stiffmess 























SIMPLE METHOD 
OF SMOKING MEAT 


By L. D. Johnson 

In a few minutes anyone can smoke 

an entire season’s supply of meat with- 
out bother or fuss. secret is in us- 
ing Wright’s Condensed Smoke, which 
may be enuies quickly, ea: ily and 
aay with brush or cloth. Wright's 
Condensed Smoke is made of smoke 
from selected hickory, penetrates through 
and through and gives a delicious flavor. 
The beauty of Wright’s Condensed Smoke 
is that it costs so little (less than 44 cent 
a pound) and saves 20 pounds out of 
every 100 by preventing shrinkage. If 
you want to save and make all you can 
rom your meat, get a bottle of Wright's 
Condensed Smoke (a season’s supply for 
$1.00) from your druggist today. Accept 
no substitutes. 

Just send your name on a post card to 
The E. H. Wright Co., 843 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo., for a big illustrated 
book on expert methods of sugar curing 
and smoking meat. cher will also show 
you how to get a complete, best grade 


i Music Lessons 
Eee r(yiits 


A Complete Conservatory Cours 

B M s] Wonderful home study music lessons upder 
y OU creat American and European teachers. tn- 

dorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 


you. a marvel of simplicity and a 

>: telling us 
Any Instrument or Voice 20.00". 
interested in—Piano, Harmong, Voice, Public choo! 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or } eed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

6244 Siegel Myers Bidg. Chicago, Iilinols 


es 

ig chnooi course 
Learn in your owD 
in Two Vears ies: tier &s 
plete, and simplified high school course you 
can finish in two years, Meets college entrance 
requirements. by leading members of 

the faculties of universities and jemies. 


mame and address 
booklet and full lars. 
teday---now 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


neighborhood but their own. When they 
did they laughed and made sport of any 
little manners and customs that happened 
to differ from the ways of their own neigh- 
borhood. The result was a clannish 
feeling among the boys and girls, and a 
crudeness of manner that a proper ming|ng 
with guests from other localities would 
have broken up. If every family in that 
neighborhood had made it a point to culti- 
vate the friendship of at least one refined 
family with whom they could visit freely 
back and forth and instead of ridiculing 
their manners allowed their children to 
feel that one family was as good as the 
other, the result would have been a general 
broadening of mind among the young 

yple. Country boys and girls are rapid- 
y taking their places in the best positions 
the world has to offer and to be well 
trained socially often means as much as 
to be well trained educationally. The 
one is an aid to the other.—J. E. 8. 


CASHAWS OR KERSHAWS 

Some call them ‘“cashaws,” some 
“cushaws” and others “kershaws.” Any- 
way, they are a variety of a. and 
so long as they are edible easy to 
raise, what’s the difference what the cor- 
rect name is? 

They are, when properly prepared, one 
of the most delicious vegetables to be 

they can be raised almost any- 
where, and take but very little care. 
Nevertheless, I have found but few house- 
wives who knew how to prepare and cook 
them. 

Some farmers raise them in swampy 
fields and other spots where nothing 
will do well, also wagon loads of them are 
raised in the fields among the corn. They 
must be housed before frost. We put ours 
away in one end of the corncrib, which is 
tightly boxed up, and cover them well 
with shucks. keep this way until 
nearly summer. ys gather them be- 

arrives, as a freeze 


in the tender stage they 
are splendid, much easier prepared 
for they can be sliced and trimmed with 
a knife. But — easily handled after 
ripening if one knows how to go about 
it. Here are some of my recipes—all 
original. 

Fried kershaw—Take a sharp knife and 
peel the “wheels.” Rinse in cold water 
and sprinkle each piece with a little salt, 
pepper and sugar. Fry one layer thick in 
deep hot fat in a frying pan. Do not fry 
too fast, as they will brown over before 
becoming tender. When tender and of a 
golden brown color, take up on a platter, 
placing several “wheels” on top of each 
other, making several groups. They are 
exceedingly good, and very pretty and 
dainty when served in this manner. 

Kershaw Custard—Peel and stew the 
body part of the kershaw until very 
tender, then run thru a colander. For 
each custard, use one cup of stewed 
kershaw, two eggs, a little salt, a little 
butter, one cup of sweet milk or cream, 
one-half cup sugar or one cup of best 
syrup, two teaspoonfuls corn starch dis- 
solved, flavor with lemon. Take a deep 
pie pan, fill with custard and bake until 
a golden brown, in a moderate oven. 
Seo kals cup of seeded raisins is nice for 


ing. : 
Kershaw Pudding—One quart stewed 
kershaw, six eggs, two cups flour, two 
cups sugar or four of syrup, lemon flavor- 
ing, a pinch of salt, two “ * sweet milk 
or cream, and one-half cup butter. Bake 
= moderate hot mae 5 a deep brown. 
Jse a deep pan and have it well dd. 
Let remain m pan until perfecthy cold. 
when it can be sliced. Or it can be used 
hot, di from and served in des- 
sert dishes.—Mrs. R. A., Okla. 


pl. 






































yet you do not know what they are! Our book,“‘Songs 

of Long Ago”, contains the complete words and music 
of 26 of the most popular old time songs and ballads. We will 
send you this 32-page song book free. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail it to us. 


H OW often do you hear melodies that are familiar, and 








aldwin 


CA Name that Stands for Real Worth ‘in - 
PIANOS anv PLAYER PIANOS 
There are many things that have helped make Baldwin-built Pianos the 


standard the country over. First, is our policy to pros 


dluce only high-grade instruments. , is our two 
completely 


equipped factory groups and experi- 
organizations of piano builders in Cincinnati 
and Chicago. Third, is the tremendous demand for 
our instruments which enables us to buy the choic- 
est materials at the lowest prices, Fourth, is our 
selling method which eliminates jobbers’ and whole- 
salers’ profits. The Baldwin line includes the Baldwin, 

on, Hamilton and Howard Pianos—and 

the Manualo, “the Gaetano that is all 
but human.” Send to Dept. B16 


The Baldwin Piano Co, 


Ctocinnati 
oat Cuneo St. Louis New York 


City and State............00.. 














Would you like to have a piano or player-piano ? —— 











The North Star is the fixed star of the firmament. 
For stability it has no fellow in the firmament. 


The Star That Brands 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand shoes 
stamps them with a guarantee 
of better quality—better through 
and through in materials, shap- 
ing, sewing, fashioning and 
value. They wear, feel, look 
and last better, 
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| Real-Fruit Desserts 


The New-Type Quick Gelatine Dainties 


Jiffy-Jell is a new-grade quick 
gelatine dessert at no higher cost 
than the old grades. 

The fruit flavors come in liquid 
form, in bottles. There’s a vial in 
each package. 

We crush the fruit, condense the 
juice and seal it. Thus you get 
the fragrance and the flavor of 
fresh fruit. 


A Wealth of Fruit 


You get fruit inabundance. We 
use, for instance, half a pineapple 
to flavor one dessert. We crush 
the fruit in Hawaii—fruit too ripe 
to ship. 

You get real fruit, rich in earthy 
salts—not a mere fruit flavor. And 
peopie teed fruit daily. 

You get the whole dessert for 
less than the fruit would cost. 


Costs a Trifle 


Jiffy-Jell is ready-sweetened. It 
comes acidulated with lemon or 
grape acid. Simply add boiling 
water as directed on package, then 
the fruit-juice essence from the 
bottle, and let cool. 





One package serves six people in 
mold form—twelve if you whip 
the jell. And they get a real-fruit 
dainty, rich in fruit. 


Not Like Others 


Jiffy-Jell is the only dessert 
which offers these bottled fruit fla- 
vors. Compare it with the old 
kinds. It will change your whole 
conception of these healthful, de- 
licious desserts. 

Then try Lime-fruit flavor to 
make a tart, green salad jell. Use 
Mint flavor for a mint jell to serve 
with meats. 

Try several fruits, then send us 
the trade-marks and let us supply 
you with aluminum molds. Mil- 
lions now serve Jiffy-Jel) Let 
your folks enjoy it. 











10 Flavors in Glass Vials 
A Bottle in Each Package 
Mint Cherry Lime Orange 





Free Molds 


Style No. 6 


Individual 
Dessert Molds 


Six to the set 


These are aluminum 
molds in assorted styles 
for individual servings. 
There are six to the set. 
The six will serve a full 
package of Jiffy-Jell. 


Send us 5 circle trade- 
marks—see below—and 
we will send the entire 
set. Value, 60c. 


Above style comes 
also in pint mold. See 
Style—C below. 





Jiffy-Cup 


For Measuring 


This is an aluminum 
half-pint cup. Fill twice 
with water, as directed 
on package, to dissolve 
one package of Jiffy- 
Jell. It also holds an 
exact cup as called for 
inmany recipes. Mark- 
ings show fractions of 
acup. It will help you 
to get recipes right. 


Send 2 trade-marks 













Styio—E is & pins mold with pine f0F the Jiffy-Cup. Enclose 
nacles with coupon, checking the 
Pa is a pint mold, star molds you want. The pint 
molds are valued at 50ceach. 


marks for any 
pint mold or the 
set of six. Two 
for Jiffy-Cup. 







Set of Six is individual molds 

















Loganberry Raspberry Strawberry < 
Lemon Pineapple Coffee for this cup. 
f > ‘a4 — . ..... Style—B J s 

Mold Offers Cut out the JJ) trade-marks | °"":"'Sye—€ Ny Dessert Co, Mail | 
Sle in int mol, beat from the front of JifyJel |S —$ Weakehe, Wis This 
o ~ an ;, , packages. Send 5 trade- at Style te . 
Style 4 pint mok fluted, a : 

like individual mold above. marks for aay pint mold or |  [°""": Jifly-Cup I enclose. ..... JJ) trade-marks 
Style—D is a salad mold toserve for the Set of Six. Send 2 for which send the molds I check 

ce, Send 5 trade- at side. 
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WHAT A KITCHEN CABINET MEANS 


A Place for Everything and Everything In Its Place 


By CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


O you wish you had more time to yourself? Do you 
D wish you could save some of the countless steps you 
take between pantry and kitchen and porch and “down 
cellar?” Did you ever stop to count how far it was between 
your table where you make a pan o’ biscuits, and the store 


room where you “keep things?” 

There’s no use in talking, a kitchen is the workshop of the 
home. It is there that most women spend from sixty to eight 
percent of their time, and it is the work of cooking that is 
perhaps the hardest, especially when a woman has to tend 
chickens or stock, milk, and do outside work as well as manage 
Now if the kitchen is a 


the home and eare for the children. 
workshop, why not 


underneath to hold cookbooks or small utensils. In any case 
itisa plan to screw in a dozen cuphooks at short intervals, 
on which to hang the beaters, spoons, etc., so that they can 
be picked up quickly and easily. 

A Place for Everything and Everything In Its Place 

This old-fashiond saying exactly typifies a kitchen cabinet. 

It offers a place for dry supplies, tor pans, for a few dishes, and 
for many bottles, spices, and cooking needs. It centralizes 
them, and thus saves time and effort in all cooking. 

Most of the improved cabinets have tops of enameled iron. 
This is as easy to wipe off as a white plate and always looks 
nice and clean. How different that is from the old wood table 
top which had to be 
scrubbed and 





arrange it like one? 
Let’s take the sim- 
plest work place of a 
man, the old bench 
of the cobbler. It 
has a rack, or sev- 
eral of them, and a 
shelf, or table sur- 
face, and here are 
stuck or hung or 
fastened every tool 
he has. He hardly 
ver gets up because 
ul the tools and 
supplies he uses are 
right where he wants 
them, when he wants 
them. 


Now a kitchen 
cabinet is to the 
farm woman, just 


what a work bench 
or barn tool shelf is 
to a man. Instead 
of having mixing 
bowls and pots in one 





scrubbed every time 
a spot was made on 
it. These enameled 
tops can be pur- 
chased extra too, to 
fit any old table. 
Such a top makes an 
excellent small eat- 
ing space, since it is 
clean, easy to wash 
off and needs no 
table cloth at all. In 
fact it is just like 
the fancy restaurant 
table tops, where 
they use no clotk 

but set the food right 
on the white enam- 
eled surface. They 
were designed to save 
labor and linen, and 
you will find a white 
enameled table top so 
used a saving in 
laundry work. This 








long pantry or “L” 
of the house, the 
flour and sugar in a 
far off storeroom, the egg-beater and the measuring cup in 
another place, twenty feet away, the cabinet just puts them 
all in one place where the woman can find them “handy” 
the moment she needs to use them. The cabinet does not take 
the place of a large storeroom, or even of a table to put hot 
pote on, but it ‘oe give the finest kind of preparing sur- 
face or cooking surface plus a pantryette, in one. It is 
a peice of equipment in which to keep just enough supplies 
to be used daily, or weekly. 

I cannot state too strongly how many steps such a piece of 
equipment saves by putting so many things in one — I 
ynce put a pedometer or measure on my feet and walled 
my kitchen just at the —— 
vork, for one day, and I found 
went almost five miles in that one 
jay! That was when I had a 

ible in one place, a pantry in 
another end, and a storeroom in 
he cellar. Then 1 got busy and 
lecided to put in a cabinet. I 
stood it entirely against one of 
he doors which opened into the 
kitchen and had always taken up 
needed space. This brought it 
wear the stove, so that as I 
prepared foods on it, I could just 
take a few steps and lay the pre- 
pared pie or cake right into the 
ven next to the cabinet. And 
his is where the cabinet should 
always be, somewhere near the 
stove, so that we can move right 
rom the cabinet to the stove, in- 
tead of tracking across the room. 

Now we can use either a com- 
mercial made cabinet, of which 
there are many good makes, or 
we can get a we. man to make 
ne for us, especially in the lumber 
districts or where there is a mill. 
We can even take the usual “top” 
f a cabinet, and fasten it to the 
wall, instead of placing it directly 
ipright on the lower base. Plac- 
ing it on the wall gives more 
table room, and we can add 
nother small shelf across it 


around 


Kitchen cabinet purchased to fill a given space. 





Cabinet which is a separate piece, that may be rolled 
into aby convenient place.. 


will appeal to the 
bus woman, es 
pecially in the sum- 
mer during canning and other busy seasons. On most cabinete 
eqeped with an enameled top, there is a wooden block on the 
side, to which a food chopper or other tool of this type can be 
firmly fastened. This should always be noted and asked for, 
as it is otherwise impossible to clamp a tool to a porcelain 
finished top. 

The flour bin, especially the tilting kind, usually found in a 
cabinet is a convenience. The aver: tilting bin holds about 
fifty pounds, as much as one would use in about a month. 
There are also other bins or jars in most of the models to hold 
sugar, other flours, etc. A tin box is better than a glass jar for 
holding sugar as it does not let the sugar “stick” so badly. 
The glass jars for spices, etc., are 
nice, for they are airtight, and 
look neat on the shelves, and the 
contents can be easily seen and 
replenished when low. 

Many cabinets have a swinging 
stool attached to the side, so that 
the woman can sit down to work. 
This is a fine idea. If the swingin 
stool is lacking, however, a ta 
office stool, or an old piano stool 
may be supplied in its place. Then 
the worker can rest while doing 
many different tasks. The farm 
woman is on her feet enough any- 
way, with her outdoor work, so 
that she should take advantage of 
the opportunity to sit down to 
make a pie, roll biscuits, make 
cake and do vegetable paring. 
This is much more sensible than 
to endure the extra physical strain 
of standing while such work is in 
progress. 

I do not know of any other 
iece of kitchen equipment that 
ooks so “showy” as a cabinet and 

which so “dresses up” a kitchen. 
It is to the kitchen what the piano 
or victrola is to the parlor. It is 
a good idea to have the manu- 
facturer send a cabinet in the 
unfinished style, then it can be 
easily painted to match the whole 
trim of (Continued on page 218 




















questions upon points of etiquette 


Note—As many 
Will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming. Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
end sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
@ring personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp 


A North Dakota subscriber asks: “How 
would you go about finding a girl to go 


with? Is there anything against first 
cousins marrying? If so how can it be 
prevented?” 


If you see a young woman you would 
enjoy knowing, ‘you seek a mutual friend 
and request an introduction. After meet- 
ing her upon one or two occasions, you may 
ask permission to call upon her. At this 
time, she will have an opportunity to intro- 
duce you to her parents. After an enjoy- 
able evening in her home, you may extend 
invitations to plays, entertainments, or 
parties, and may also ask permission to 
call on other occasions. Experience has 
shown that there is enough objection to 
first cousins marrying that almost every 
state in the union has seen fit to legislate 
against it. There isalaw i. your state, 
which will prevent anyone from obtaining 
a legal license permitting such a marriage. 

A Missouri reader asks: ‘‘What is the 
yroper way to assist a young lady into or 
rom an automobile?” 

You may take her arm, placing your 
hand under the elbow, and assist her. 

A Michigan reader writes: “In intro- 
ducing two men who should be presented 
first?” 

It makes very little difference which 
name is mentioned first when men are 
being introduced. An ordinary citizen 
would be presented to a person of prom- 
inence and in other the natural 
tendency would be to present a newer 
acquaintance to an old time frie nd. 

A New York reader asks: “At a home 
wedding when a bride is married in a suit, 


cases, 
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does she wear gloves and hat also. When 
is the proper time to remove them and the | 
coat? In a family where there are the 
parents and four girls and boys, how ms uny 
invitations to a wed ling should be sent?’ 

A bride who has chosen a suit for her | 
bridal gown, does not wear the hat, jacket 
and gloves of the costume during a home 
wedding ceremony. These are put on 
when she leaves the house. Wedding invi- 
tations sent to the heads of the house and 
grown sons and daughters cre addressed 
in the following way: one is sent to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith; one to The Misses Smith, 
and one to The Messrs. Smith. The three 
invitations, each in its proper envelope, 
are enclosed in a larger single envelope for 
mailing, which is addressed to Mrs. E. L. 
Smith, the matron of the family. 

Bertha Averille 


WHAT A CABINET MEANS 
Yontinued from page 217 
the kitchen, even the shelves. I once 
made over a farm kitchen, using three 
cabinets of different styles, and painting 
them and the woodwork all putty color, 
which is clean looking and does not show 
soil. The combination looked good and 
was no care to keep up, which is a big 
item to the busy woman who has little 
time for special cleanirg. 
Buy According to Space 

If the kitchen is large, it is a good idea 
to use a combination of cabinets, and do 
away with the pantry altogether. One 
farm woman I know keeps all her milk 





pans, dishes, strainers, etc., in the base 
of such a cabinet. She uses the top to do 
her milk work on, and it is so clean and 
sanitary that she tells her customers 
about it. She has a power operated 
churn, attached to a utility motor on a 
stand, and the churn is attached to the} 


cabinet top. It takes her only a few min- | 
utes to make butter, and the clean appear- | 














FARMING 


FIOMER. 


©Yhe ORIGINAL PATENTED PIPELESS FURNACE 
with the Therma-Seal INNER LINING 
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EFORE you buy a pipeless furnace be sure to write for 
our new 1920 Furnace Book about the Homer Patented 


Pipeless Furnace. It will give you 
many facts you ought to know. 


The Homer Patented Pipeless Furnace, you know, is 
the Original Patented Pipeless Furnace. ‘Tt has been a 
continuous and increasing success ever since 1909— 
years before any other pipless furnace ever came on the 
market. 

The Homer has many advantages that are not to 
be found in the ordinary pipeless furnaces—and besides 
when you buy the Homer you eliminate all chance and 
guesswork, for the Homer Patented Pipeless Furnace is 
no experiment but an established National success. 

There are thousands of satisfied Homer users all 
over America—and many are still a the same Hom- 
er Patented Pipeless Furnace that they bought ten 
years ago. 

Talk to the Homer dealer in your town. You'll find 
him a high class merchant—and a man who knows 
why the Homer Patented Pipeless Furnace is your 
best. buy. 


The Homer Thermo-Seal Inner 
Lining Saves Heat and Keeps 
Your Cellar Cool 


You want steady heat in the house—not in the base- 
ment where vegetables and fruit are stored. 


The Famous Homer Thermo-Seal Inner Lining is 
made of two sheets of thick, galvanized iron effectively 
insulated with heavy asbestos. This keeps the cold air 





er assage cold—and the warm air passage warm. All the 
\ se ict y hans goes up into the house—none is wasted in the cellar 
— Fost le Vontilates Write for the New 1920 Furnace Book Today 
More Heat It Satisfies 
HOM B R FURNACEB COMPANY 
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Dp DAY SALE 
Just for 29 ye or until Feb, 29th, 
* Coxafort Shoe to oaly amazing 
ce. Every women wh» gets a pair will't be oighiy 
aia. The shoe's suverior in ev 
bt along at a much 
vet, endc enter cable £0 
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viceable oe v 


$0. Orders maiied after 


$6. 
cepted at thie eut 


a pair 
Simply state 
size—we 

the risk that the 
soft, glove-fitting 
leather will 
Note 


light you. 
their rubber 
easy 


---= Ne Money! Send 


Boston Mall Order 
Seni my Nurses Comfort shoes on uppproval. 1 pay 
I risk nothing! 


TTTTTT TTT coccee BIZO. eceeeees 
AGGPORB cc cccccccerecerereeeeee eeeeeeeeeeneeeeee 


$3.98 on arrival. 
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AGENTS: $10 a Day 


NEW-KANT-KLOG COAL OIL BURNER 
Intense Blue 


oe tte. sor. 
bg = 





Big seller. 100% profit ect. burner ever in- 

vented. Absolutely safe. Can't ogg op ‘Turns 7 

coal or wood stove —~4 a Ant Yor than 
PARKER price. agency sod territory. 





'ARKER MFG. co, “188 COAL ST. ST, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW MONITOR nsstroIRON 
AGENTS $2.2 $2.*,ro0t sua tis 
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Fn AY Mass. WANTE peices. | Nickel plated—looke wood 












SWEET CLOVER 


pey your seed direct at wholesale prices. 

“t us Save you Money on your Clover Seed: 
a wee prices i sam 
920 Séed Catalog F 


Dave Peck Seed Co., 


Bigt 





es today. 
gE. 


1012 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
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ance of the enameled top, and the quick- | 
ness with which she can clean up, makes 
her delight in this cabinet idea cf butter 
making. 

If a cabinet is going to take the place 
of all tables, it should have a metal or 
nickloid top, since the enameled iron does 
not stand up well under hot pots of large 

or much heat. When used for the 
canning, the nickloid top is better also, 
for the enameled top is more easily stained 
with fruit juices. And by the way the 
cabinet is excellent for canning, for all 
the dippers, measures, and other needed 
supplies can be placed within easy .reach 
of the worker. Since most of the cabinets 
are on rollers, they are easily rolled as near 
the center of the —— work x. pos- NAN uw LAr 4 ; 
sible, even.to an outdoor porch, where the ~ = “ne P » 
work can be done more ‘ctunniently on = ayaa \ Since We Laid OAK FLOORS~— 
a warm day. VS . ‘Since we made our discovery about OAK 

{nd that brings up the point that a gpl MG Lad FLOORS and laid them in seven room 
manufactured cabinet is handy to clean. GZ Br, ge the whole neighborhood has gone what 
It can be quickly moved from the wall fe, : Ss you might call wild about them, and half 
taken apart, and washed thoroly if need Yj) ial) the township willsoon bewalkingonOAK. 
be. The permanent built-in door pantry, WY fy I) “Our discovery was not that OAK 
“dresser” or “safe” was always more Mf fj) FLOORS are handsome, stylish, shining 
difficult to clean, for it was dark, hard to y Uy yp ¥///!/ and easily dusted—everybody knows that. 
get at, and impossible to take apart. Mi | Yj Yt || Our discovery was that you can lay OAK 

Before buying any cabinet, study your 4 Yy 4 FLOORS right over your old floors and 
own kitehen and its needs. See just where “Uy, fu that, /abor and all, THEY DON’T 
a cabinet should go, and whether it Uf fh ae COST AS MUCH AS FIRST-CLASS 
should be bought or made. Then get : CARPET. 
catalogs of difierent makes, note the : ~ ‘ **We had the carpenter lay ours, for my 
measurements, and compare with the size : . husband was very busy, but any man who 
of your own kitchen. Perhaps you can use , is handy with tools can lay them himself.’’ 
two “bases or lower parts, and one upper ; - This is just the beginning of the story of 
part, or may be it will be better to put in Gch Fleece, The sect of te fs te he 
an upper part over the table you now have. . 

It might be that you could use two cabi- OAK FLOORING FREE BOOK 
nets against the wall and one base in the Send for it and you'll find out all about 
center of the room, or that you need only the floor that makes new homes of old ones; 

the “base” which contains drawers for FMA the why, where, when and how of mod- 
cutlery, towels, a flour bin, etc., to put Ww ern OAK FLOORS. Write today. 

in an exact space over which you can THIS 18 THE MARK OAK FLOORING MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 
build shelves designed to fill the exact OF QUALITY AND 1009 Ashland Block, Chicago: 
remaining space. Your purchase should SEEN CISSE aS r>) 
depend on your needs, the size of your 
kitchen, and the work you have to do. 

[he farm woman, above all others 
needs to save her strength. Your husband 


buys tractors and seeders and cultivators, Wha delhi); Ke Wonder- \ 4 


and every tool — “4 - his work, hi 
why shouldn’t you buy the equipment 
which will make your Steel cosiert ul/New Amberola 
s not laziness to wish to save effort; 
every useless wasted effort saved can be 
pent on something better—on giving 
more time and making more money on 
your garden or stock, to canning, to at- 
tending a grange meeting, or reading your 
farm papers. Sometimes women tell me 
their husbands will not buy them labor- 
saving tools, but on the other hand I have 
had dozens of farm husbands come up to 
me and tell me that their wives do not 
want these “new fangled things.” Now 
who is right? You must want every 
equipment and tool which will make your 
work easier, done in shorter time, and 
more up-to-date. Your husband must 
just agsurely be willing that you should 
buy these tools. No farm can go forward, 
if the one partner buys improved equip- 
ment, while the other partner in the work 
goes without, and does her work in the 
same, time-taking fatiguing way, for the 
woman partner get too tired, and the 
joy of country living will leave her, no 
matter how successful her husband may 


De 

Machinery for the farm—yes! But for 
the kitehen as well as for the barn! And 
’ kitenen cabinet is a good piece of 
‘quipment to start with in making country 
housekeeping easier. 
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0 VALENTINE 
‘ \ paper heart, bright red and cut with care, 
0 And on ite face, “I love you” ing there, 


\nd sealed with Someone's sticky li kiss! 
What Valentine is lovelier than this? 
At least so Mother thinks. She never had 


Another one that made her half so 
Not one, the decked with * 








Por love and faith are in this V i C eco - 
Martha HICAGO MA . ORDER Geigy. ¥ 
DEPT F¥IB CHICAGO ILL. 
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The flavor of your favorite brand 
of coffee will be much improved if 
you grind it yourself before using. 
Then you will get the value of the 
aromatic coffee oils. 


The Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 


With a Crystal Mill it is an easy 
thing to grind coffee. No extra steps 
—no measuring—no “‘taking down” 
and “putting away”—just a few turns 
of the handle and presto—ground 


coffee as fine or coarse 


as you wish. 


It will pay you to have 
a Crystal Mill. You will 
get more quality from 
the same quantity of 
Sold by all 


coffe e. 
dealers, 


If you truly relish a good 
cup of coffee, you will ap- 
preciate our folder “How 
to make coffee.” Just drop 
us a postal for a copy. 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 


Freeport, Illinois 





MEN’S EXTRA 


Made in dark 
hast, adopted 


comfortable for o 
is used. 


leather 


solid leather gpecially treated, 
Blucher style. Dustproof bellows T 


shank, krome 





brown 
by 


only, on U, 


to 


Only 








URABLE WORK SHOE 


8S. Army Munson 
Government because it proved se 
ur boys over 


; there. 
Needs no breaking in. “a 


Made af 


stand hard wear. 
ongue. Reinforced 
eplit leather). 
eather broad 


heels. Krome Elk Soles, special tannage which makes 


them twice as 
soles. Sizes 6 
Wide 


durable. 
to 12. 


wae outwear 2 
. fidths, Medium, Wide, E 
Pay postman $4.60 on arrival If not satisfied 


oak leather 


on arrival return shoes, and money, includl 
postage, Will be refunded at once. UJcg —4, — 


Send shoes adv 
rival 
you will refund 


FIFTH AVE. BARGAIN HOUSE, Dept. K3-317, N.Y. 


ertised. 


my mon 
ldth 


Style 


Now 


No, 


1 will pay postman $4. ov on ar- 
If not entirely satisfied, I will return ghoes and 
return postage. 
393 








30 minutes, basting frequently. 





IF YOU LIKE MUSIC 


GET JENKIN 


4 Band and Orchestra In- 


struments sold on our famous 
i ‘Play While you Pay” plan. Free ‘ 
lesson certificate with each in- 


etrument. 


Learn To Play 


4) in bands and orchestras from Jenkins’ 
band and orchestra books. 
cornet books free. WRITE TODAY, simply 
send name, a post card will do, for —- 
fully illustrated catalog, easy paymen os 

} and free instruction system. 


JENKINS 


MUSIC C9. 


First violin or 


y Wi 


CATALOG .. 


40" Saas city Mo 


SSK DOOD 





No daily atten 
comf. ‘i 


bealthful: Send for "Wat 
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setts aah Odortess Sanitary. 
den! fate — 9 Guarentesd tor tS yume, 


on 30 Days fF ree Trial 
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Federal Sash & Door Co. xansas 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LATE WINTER FOOD VARIETIES 

In the late winter we ar. called upon to 
use our greatest powers 0. variety and 
ingenuity in the prepar-iion ot foods for 





our table. The family is usually harder 
to suit at that time of the yeur than at 
any other time, for they become tired of 
the winter foods and it is too svon for the 
spring green foods. Possibly some of 
these recipes will help you break the 
winter monotony. 
Glazed Carrots 
12 cooked carrots 4 c brown sugar 
2 tap. salt \4 tsp. pepper 
2c. water 

Serape the carrots and cut in slices 
lengthwise. Mix all the rest of the in- 
gredients and pour over the carrcts, 
which should be arranged in a butterc : 
baking pan. Bake in a slow oven for 


Steamed Pudding 


1 c. sugar 14 o.fat 

3 eggs 2 oc. bread crumbs 
2. flour 4 tsp. baking powder 
4 tap. salt 4 c. orange juice 


2 c. cooked, chopped 

prunes 

1% o. milk 

Cream the fat and the sugar and add 
all the rest of the ingredients and then 
pour into well buttered pudding molds, 
making each half full. Cover tightly 
and steam for two hours. This pudding 
may be reheated and served with any 
kind of sauce. 

Foamy Egg Sauce 


2 tap. lemon extract 
\% o. water 


1% oc. boiling water 1% c. sugar 

4t flour 1 oc. water 

Ly . salt 1 tsp. lemon extract 
1 tep. vanilla 3 tbap. butter 


3 egg yolks 

Mix the sugar and boiling water and 
cook for three minutes. Add the flour 
and cold water well blended and cook 
until the mixture thickens slightly. Add 
the salt, extracts and butter and pour 
in the egg yolks which have been well 
beaten. Keep warm in a double boiler 
but serve as soon as possible after com- 





bining to prevent curdling. 
Veal Stew 
3 Ibs. shoulder veal 4 ce. flour 


2 c. tomatoes 


2 o. lima beans, cook 
4 c. a chopped 


c. onion, chopped 


tsp. clove 3 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. pepper 14 ce. bacon fat 
water { 


4. 

Cut the veal into small pieces and 
dredge in the flour, then cook until a 
brown color in the bacon fat. Add th 
rest of the ingredients and pour all in «| 
baking dish. Cover and cook slowl; 
for three hours. This is a good dish for 
serving on a busy day, as it needs little 
watching while cooking. 

Sweet Potato Custard Pie 

4c. mashed sweet 2 c. scar 

potatoes 2 tsp. cinnamon 

4 tsp. salt 4 tsp. mace 

\% tap. cloves 2 c. milk 


. 3 eggs , 
Mix all the ingredients and pour into 


two unbaked pie shells and bake in a 
moderate oven for forty minutes. 


Rice an Bacun 
2 o. cooked rice 6 slices bacon 
o. flour 1 c. water 
i e. onion, chopped 14 c. celery, cooked 
2 tap. salt 4 tsp. pepper 
2 c. tomato 1 c. bread crumbs 


i{ o. butter 

Cut bacon in small pieces, put in a 
frying pan and when hot add the rice 
and stir until the rice is brown. Add 
the flour mixed with the cold water, and 
and stir until well mixed and slightly 
thick. Add the onion, celery, salt, pep- 

r, and tomato and,pour into a well 
yuttered baking dish. Mix the crumbs 
and the butter, melted, and place on top 
of the rice mixture. Bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour. 


Raisin Cake 
1 oc. fat 2 c. sugar 
2 exes 2 tsp. cinnanom 
2 tsp. cloves tsp. salt 
2 tap. soda 134 ©. raising 
4c. flour 2 o. sour 
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Gives a brilliant glossy shine that 
does not rub off or dust off—that 
anreals to the iron—that lasts four 
times as long as any other, 


Black Silk Stove Polish 


is in a class by itself. It’s more 
carefully made and made 
from dctter materials. 
Try it on your parlor 
stove, yourcook stove 
or your gas rang 
If you don’t find it 
the best polish you 
ever used, your 
hardware or 
ry dealer is 
authorized to re- 
fund your 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en-™ 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 40,000 cases suc- 
essfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement. 


No matter how serious your 
. Gifcemity, pomatter what treet, 
men ou ve tried, think o: 

suff . hod has 


the thousands of erers this met! 
made well and happy. We will prove the value 
the Philo Burt in your own case. 


e Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 


The photographs here show how 

cool, elastic and easily ad- 

ie the Philo Burt A i— 
different from the tor- 

[turing plaster, leather or steel 

» mot Renedl ee dae 


To 
‘ormed spines it brings almost 
immediate relief = the most 
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engine prices. By 
, making my factory 
the | . Selling direct to user, I build 
engines fo less and you the bi cefit 
10-YEAR 
90 Days Trial GUARANTEE 
You have 90 days to try the OTTAWA and you 
by my liberal ten year gaarantes 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Cream the fat and add the sugar; 
continue “creaming. Add the dry in- 
gredients, mixed and sifted together 
and the eggs, raisins, sour milk, and 
vanilla. Beat for two minutes and fill 
two well buttered loaf cake pans two- 
thirds full. Bake in a moderate oven 
for thirty-five minutes. 

Ham Supreme 


2 Ibe. ham, sliced eloves 
2 tbsp. sugar 


1 thep. mustard 
1 e. water 


1. vi 

Wipe off the ham with a damp cloth 
and stick both sides full of cloves. Mix 
the rest of the ingredients together and 
pour over the ham which has been 
placed in a pan. Bake im a mod- 
erate oven for 1 hour. Baste frequently 
and if there is not suflicient liquor to 
eover and prevent from burning, make 
more in the same proportion. 

Use any left over pie dough and 
fashion into small shapes in the center of 
whieh place thick sweetened cranberry 
sauce. Fold up and over the sides of 
the dough, taking care to pinch the sides 
tightly together. Bake in a moderate 
oven ior ten minutes, or until the dough 
is brown and slips from the pan. 


Conserve 
2 qis. wiseus 134 ¢. cold water 
> 46 lb. nut meats 
6 c. sugar 


Wash and pick over the cranberries, 

ad the water and cook until the berries 
are soft, then press thru a sieve and add 
all the ingredients and cook slowly until 
the conserve is very thick. Durimg the 
cooking, place the pan over an asbestos 
mat, a8 the mixture will scorch easily. 
To prepare the oranges, wash well then 
cut in quarters rind and all and place 
thru the food chopper, or cut in small 
pieces with scissors or a sharp knife. 





THE WAY TO BAKE ’EM 


When you bake 
tatoes pour boiling 
water over them — 
cover closely for fif- 
teen or twenty min- 
utes. Drain off the 
water and put them 
directly into the oven 
where the heat will dry 
them. This is better 
than the often recommended plan of boil- 
ing them for twenty minutes before put- 
ting them in the oven, because the actual 
boiling process cooks the outside of the 
potato and when the baking is started the 
oven furnishes the mellowing process and 
f care is not taken each potato will have 
a “bone” in it, that is a hard core. Merely 
letting the potatoes stand im hot water 
heats them thru which is really the point 
to be achieved. 

When you French fry potatoes soak 
them first in cold water, drain, pour hot 
water over them, let stand two or three 
minutes and dry them in clean cheese 
cloth. Drop them into the fat in a wire 
basket so that all may be removed at the 
same time. 

This will insure the quality so often 
acking in Freneh fried potatoes. They 
should be a golden brown on the outside, 
and tender and mealy on the inside. 

. G. W. 








When you are in doubt as to what sort 
f @ filling to use for the layer cake you 
ave made open a jar of jam or fruit 
onserve. Spread this between, and finish 
with an ordinary white icing, orange i 
r one flavored with cofiee or maple. 
ourse, the jam or conserve must be thick 
enough so as not to run and soak the 
ake.—E. G. W 


lf bedrooms and closets smell damp and 
moldy during the rainy weit, place a 
piece of rag in a pan, sprinkle it with 
unnamon and burn im the mk cos rae 
room, then air thoroly. 


dor will remain. 





From an actual 
ph taken 
onan Jowa farm 


FARMING 


“*Yes, I Bought My First Washing Machine Twenty 
Years Ago—It Was a ONE MINUTE Washer”’ 


And My! What a change it made 

sod fo over the old yy 
tu 

eLearners 

yt pity tt My “One 

paid for itself over and over again 


twin tub 


The “One Minute” has changed 
washday from a day of dread and 
drudgery to an hour of pleasure and profit 
forme. I put my — ths, sheeta, quilts, 
or other heavy articles in one tub, and in 
the other a garments, laces, heoerise 
ete. Then I turn on the power and the‘ ‘One 
Minute” washes them all at thesame time. 
With the new reversibleswinging wri I 
wring from one tub into the other, or 
either tub into a basket while the other is 
Lay nth Thave “‘A Snow White Line When 

Cloek Strikes Nine.” 


NE MINS 


More Than a Million Satisfied Users 
dealers have sold the “One Minute” to a million satisfied housewives. Made in 
and hand— 


power an 
every home at a price for any 
‘Aak the dealer in your town to demon- 
Minute’ 


our “A B C” Book for the kiddies, 
“Clothes Washing 


aloo our instructive booklet 
and Dry Cleaning.” 


One Minute Mfg. Co. 


Newton, Iowa 


121 4th Street :: 


mW peevrevlivewsule 


Direct to You" 





One Minute Mfg. Co., 
121-4th St., Newton, Iowa. 

Pleage send your “A B C Book” for children 
and your free book on “Clothes Washing and 
Dry Cieaning.” 








aan AGENTS: $4 an Hour 


eft salesman in your territory for this new Convertible 
Gas Burner. Makes any stove a gas stove. Burns com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil); makes its own gas. 


Fits Any Stove 23% hone 


ay bs ge Saat ghove inte the Gre bes, No trouble 
So eperaee. Clean, aoe at = mae 


Low price. 
15 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Wo wast 169 menend wom 
take 
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Putabie fined aT aia neers Saul Pane. 
Franklin H. Hough, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Guarantee all our advertisements. 















ECENT newspaper 
dispatehes gave 
considerable 

prominence to the case of 
the young son of a promi- 
nent man who nearly died 
of starvation, altho an 
abundance of the choicest 
food was available. In 
spite of the solicitous care 
of anxious parents and 
trained cooks he paled 
and weakened until it be- 
came necessary to call in 
a physician. The trouble 
was quickly diagnosed as 
malnutrition, three aver- 
age sized meals a day of 
the proper constituents 
were prescribed 













































he could not live. 


as our systems require 
these elements, we crave 
the food containing 
them This is nature’s 
way of attempting to 
balance our rations for 
us, but she is only able 
to do so when our sys- 
tems are reasonably 
normal and at best this 
haphazard balancing 1s 
unsatisfactory and is 
only partially reliable. 
Nature has her limita- 
tions and makes mis- 
takes just as do human 
beings. 

The cost of foodstuffs 
has mounted so high 
that we are all com- 
pelled to “watch the 
corners” and hold the 
monthly expenses as low 
as possible. If we pro- 
ceéd blindly to cut down 
the more expensive 
items we are apt to 
withhold some of the 
food elements that are 
essential to health. How 
then, are we, who have 
never had the benefit of 
an extensive course In 
home economics, to de- 
termine what foods are 
necessary or what may 
be substituted without 
loss to our mental and 
physical health. Let us 
see if we cannot work 


out this problem in. the 
language of the house- 
wife, who has never 


taken a technical course 
in home economics. 
Our bodies require 
sufficient food of the 
proper kinds, to provide 
fuel which is converted 
into energy to run the 


human machine. They 
must have all the sub- 
stances necessury for 
normal growth and 


heaith, and this is es- 
pecially true with chil- 
dren It is said that 
practically every part of 
our body is_ replaced 
with new material at 
least once every seven 


building material. 





By MERLE McGIRR 


CONSIDER THE CALORIES 


Balancing the Food and the Pocketbook 








One day's food for the average family of five. 
of nay. When you sweep the dining room you exhaust food 
elem 


i, and the child reeévered in a surprisingly 
short time. While the boy had been eating enough in quantity, 
his food had lacked certain vital constituents without which 


Nature places various food elements in different products and 


(heat) 


Feb., 1920 


require food elements of 
various kinds, just as the 
engine of an automobil 
requires gas, oil, air, and 
water in varying combi- 
nations to meet different 
road conditions, in elimb- 
ing the hills, for driving at 
various speeds with heavy 
and light loads. 

F experts have a 
unit of measurement 
called a calorie and defin: 
it as the heat necessar; 
to raise the temperatur 
of one pound of water four 
degrees. This is probably 
more understandable if 
we interpret it into terms 


ents in the body which were — by the food 
ou ate and which must be replaced i 
healthy and vigorous. The bodily effort in making a 


you are to remain 
uses a 


certain number of these calories, while washing the supper 








Potatoes .. 
Onions 
Cabbage 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned 


Tomatoes, canned 


Prunes. 
Raisins 
Oranges (8 oz 
Bananas (5 of 














Group 1. Fruits and Vegetables 
rhe average family requires 24 one-hundred-calorie portions daily of this 
group. 
100-Calorie Pri Price per 100- 
Portions - Calorie Portion 
| 3 per pound .03 per pound 01 
: per — | = per — 04 
per .05 per 05 
5 per No 2ean| 20 per Ko. 2 can 4 
3 per No. 2 can a= No. 2 can 083 
| 1 per No. 2 can per No. 2 can| .20 
1l per pound .22 per pound .02 
14 per pound y fat 014 
10 per dozen .50 per dosen 05 
11 per dozen .40 per dozen .036 





Group 2. Milk, Eggs, Meat, Etc. 


The average family requires 30 one-hundred-calorie portions daily of this 


Cheese 

Eggs 

Sirloin Steak 
Round Steak 
Rib Roast 
Chuck Roast 
Plate Beef 
Pork Chops 
Ham 

Lamb 

Hens 

Salmon, canned 
Mackerel, salt 
Oysters 


Milk 


Cornmeal 
Rolled Oats 
W heat flour 
Bread 

Rice 
Macaroni 
Cornflakes 
Beans, dried 


Sugar, yranulated 


Sugar, fump 
Sugar, maple 
Honey 
Molasses 
Sirup, corn 














group 
20 per pound .40 per pound 02 
| 9 per dozen -81 per dosen 09 
10 per pound .40 per pound 04 
7 per pound .35 per pound .05 
| 11 per pound -275 per pound .025 
7 per pound .21 per pound .03 
| 12 per pound .24 per pound .02 
13 per pound .39 per pound .03 
15 per pound .30 per pound .02 
| 11 per pound .44 per pound .04 
| 8 per pound .40 per pound .05 
7 per pound .28 per pound 04 
11 per pound .22 per pound .02 
5 per quart .45 per quart .09 
6 per quart 18 per quart 03 
Group 3. Cereal Foods and 
The average family requires 36 one-hundred-calorie portions daily of this 
group. 
| 16 per pound .04 per pound | 0025 
18 per pound .075 per pound | .0042 
| 16 per pound .075 per pound .0045 
| 12 per pound -10 per pound .008 
16 per pound .16 per pound 01 
16 per pound -16 per pound 01 
16 per pound .30 per pound 019 
16 per pound .10 per pound 0062 
Group 4. Sugar and Sugary Foods. ~ 
The average family requires 12 one-hundred-calorie portions daily of this 
group 
18 per pound .12 per pound | .007 
18 per pound .15 per pound 008 
13 per pound .52 per pound 04 
15 per pound .35 per pound 023 
13 per pound .13 per pound ol 
14 per pound .10 per pound .007 
17 per pound .80 per pound .047 


Candy 


Butter 

Lard 
Vegetable Oils 
Bacon 

Cream 





Group 5. Fats and Fat Foods 


The average family requires 18 one-hundred calorie portions daily of this 


group 


34 per pound 


41 per pound 
41 per pound 
26 per pound 


Oper pint __ 





.85 per pound O25 
.36 per pound .009 
.35 per pound .0085 
52 per pound .02 
36 per pint | 04 








years and it is, therefore, essential thatourfood furnishes body 
We need food to keep our bodies in good 
running order that we may resist disease, and to regulate 
the intricate processes and functionsof the body. Allof these 





dishes consumés is 
heat, which must bs 
replaced. In other words 
the effort of the body in 
performing our ily 
requires power 
generated thru the food 
we eat and ability to do 
our work is directly de- 
pendent upon our skill 
in selecting foods which 
ield the substances our 
ies require. A tractor 
uires more gas per 
mile than a light runa- 
bout and a_two-ton 
truck varies in its re- 
quirements from that of 
a racing automobile 
Following the -same 
principle a man_ re- 
quires more food energy 
when in the hayfield 
than when he is feeding 
the horses, and a house- 
wife consumes more ca- 
lories of energy on Mon- 
day when she does the 
family wash than on 
Saturday when she goes 
to town. Fortunately it 
is not necessary to vary 
the food requirements 
daily to meet all the 
duties of that particular 
day, for the y has the 
faculty of storing up 
these heat and energy 
units in the form of fat 
and muscular tissues for 
use when needed. It 
follows then that if we 
can strike an average of 
our bodily needs it will 
not be necessary to vary 
the caloric requirements 
greatly from day to day 
Naturally it is not 
possible to work out the 
exact formula for each 
family in the scope of a 
single magazine article, 
but by considering the 
average family we can 
come sufficiently close to 
form a basis upon which 
any particular family 
can determine its needs 
without difficulty. 
Experts have grouped 
the foods we eat into 


five divisions, all of which are vital to our bodily health and 


comfort. 


In the first group they have placed the fruits and 


vegetables which give bulk to our food and insure mineral and 
The second (Continued on page 22 


body regulating material. 





























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


a Anniversary Offers 
n Philipsborn's Beautiful 


Spring Style Book 


By a happy coincidence, Philipsborn’s 30th Anniversary 
+ marks the completion of our new Million Dollar Build- 
»~ ing. To celebrate these notable events, we present to 
a our Birthday Greetings—our most exquisite 
m : (jy = tyle Book for Spring and Summer. _The cover design, b 
oaeeves \ = Coles Phillips, presents [RENE CASTLE—Philipsborn’ style 
; authority—in one of her charming oy There are 264 
of the season’s very latest and loveliest styles, all offered at 
Special Anniversary Prices. 


It is our ambition to add ONE MILLION NEW CUSTOMERS 
THIS YEAR. To do this, we have made our Anniver: offerings 
trresistibly attractive. Send postal for the beautiful Style k and 
see for yourself! 


GRAND OPENING 


of. Million Dollar Building, 


This gala occasion—the Grand Opening of the new Philipsborn 
Building—built to serve you—brings with it unusual opportunities for saving 
money on your Spring and Summer apparel. 


TRICOLETTE SUIT DRESS $7.98 


The Craze for Spring 1920 

8A4124X—Women who set the vogue model with two sport kets. Coat is 
im fashi are ch ing suit-dresses straight and slim of line, and boasts the 
Mke the model pictured. ors ——_ a. all-around belt 
This offers you a complete outfit which is slips through oops an utton trimmed. 
im perfect taste elther for indoor or outdoor Worth $15.00—you : say so-or we 
wear. It also servesthe fourfold purpose ‘®®t you to return it. 

of dress, sult, separate oweater or skirt. Colors: Turquoise blue, coral, rose, pretty 
it ts made of the season's newest merceried shade of purple. _ Ali la‘lies’ and misses’ 
tricolette—a knit fabric of rich, lustrous sizes up to 42. Price, delivered $7 98 
sheen. The skirt is a popular straight line OD PO CN cen cv kcebhovesssc ° 


New Paris 3AX11100— Newest creation in Silk Ribbon Tam with Ribbon Tassel. 
Zolors: A beautiful shade of rose, Copennageu blue or gold, $2 68 
Model Hat If you don't agree it is worth $4 return it. Price, prepaid ° 


























Other Sample Anniversary Bargains 
Oik Dresses . « 











Gitk Waists . $2.95 and up 
Wash Wants & .98 andup 
Cloth Skirts $2.48 andup 
Wash Skirts $ .08 and up 
Sults + $12.98 and up 
Cloth Coats . $4.96 and up 
Millinery . &.79 and up 
Suit-Dress Men’s Suits . $9. 98 and up 
Men's Coats . $9.98 and up 
$A4124X Boys’ Gults . $2.98 and up 


798 = oo ee 


We Prepay All 
Charges! 


Everything in our Anni- 
v Style Book de- 
liv to your very door 
fully prepaid, no mat- 
ter where you live. 











MONEY BACK 


This special Anniversary Edition of 
the Phili n's Spring Style Book 
islimited. Makesure of your cop 

of thislovely, color-illustrated Book 
of CASTLE-APPROVED Styles by 








aeead = 2 Ge piel ?h Pati 

MEA YETY | ber! a Toho sy pel Hi 1S agape ean emai em 
“ie He a i | Pee ee ai (| DEPT. 119 
iri! Both EO ie “al e ts be CHICAGOLILL. 
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Sem i Please send 30th Annuwersary Style Book FREE. postpaid 
md r UE +4 
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Aprevationap space onmtsot2ee| We OUtgrow Our Old foolish fears 


(trebles) with 2 chain) between. A 
bl, (block) consists of 4 tr. If the bl. 
comes over a sp. make tr, in tr., 2 tr. over 
ch. of 2 and tr. in tr. The foundation ch. 
is 3 times the number of meshes (sp. or bl.) 
in the first row, plus 6 ch. to turn which 
forms the first sp., or 3 ch. to form a first 
tr. Tr. in 9th st. (stitch) from hook for 
first sp. or 4th st. for bl. Always ch. 5 to 
turn, bouiee first sp. in suc ing or fol- 





aon oh a a ot 


lowing rows. To add sp. at the beginning 
of a row, ch. 3 times the number of spaces, 
plus 5, tr.in 9th st. from hook for Ist sp. 
and continue. Put last tr. of added sps. 
in last tr. of previous row. At the end of a 
row add sps. by ch. 2, L. tr. (long treble) 


®aeaen- a 


Who now is afraid of e 


Ge ay 


People once were afraid of the steam engine. “It will 
blow up”—"“It will jump the track”—they said. But we all 
know better now. 

Time has disproved many old fallacies. Yet, some good 
people still believe that coffee doesn’t “agree” with them,— 
a popular delusion encouraged by competitive products. 

There are many food fads. Some think they can’t eat 
bread,—some think they can’t eat potatoes. There is prob- 
ably no food that can be said to agree with everybody. 

In reality—coffee is more healthful for more people than 
any other beverage. It is consumed in greater volume than 
any other. Coffee is the mainstay of the millions, 


























col 
The government sent 2,000,000 doughboys “over there” a 
and fed them on real coffee, all they could drink,—four times On 
a day. And there was much “nervousness”—among the ot 
in same st. with last -~ er sp. peor Germans ! Cu 
each following sp. ch. 2, L. tr. in middle . . ‘ cuf 
of last L. tr. even with top of previous Ask a Brazilian to name his country’s greatest service to inel 
row. mankind, and he will proudly answer,—“Brazil furnishes aim 
The bag is started at the bottom with three-fourths of the world’s coffee.” yell 
three spaces. ‘The diagram will show you the 
how to a ed rm Lager ang letter Better a dinner of bread and beef with coffee than a ten- and 
is completed, and of course other letters . : : . for 
can be used in place of the “S”, crochet a course banquet without it. And coffee is the cheapest item the 
row of ~- clear across the then of your menu,—it costs Jess than two cents per cup. and 
reverse the pattern tor the butterfly and the 
repeat, remember to crochet the bag out to SIGNIFICANT—“The Medical Standard” says:— are 
the full width thru the upper edge. After “Taken after meals coffee is an aid to digestion. onet 
the second mony ke complete, make 6 Under its influence the development of digestion clos 
ch 9 A A "a alan he is more perfect and more rapid. It is a stomachic ee 
* je . . eec 
i next, tr ch. 5 repea A ae a : of the first order, especially when taken hot.” see 
makes the i or the strings. en 
add 5 rows of usual spaces, Crochet front | Copyright 1980 by the Joint Coffee rade Publicity Committee of the United States. i 
an alike and join by m #6 241CO Et ’ ° 2 k : 
dO ake, and ee athingthrebos | ORF FEE the Indispensable ink! Ft 
—E = requ 
eS: cessf 
e 
Bees for Profit QUGH ON RATS 
pt, ae Toni. H L 
own » 
See? quek prues. We bay a you. can — = 
spare. are easily kept and cared for a 
-Omyr 
we us 
prun 
They 
may 
to thi 
In 
quant 
sprea 
then | 
ready 
sides at ee Se ag hh Ae SS—S——ooma———SSSSSSS=— meee 
joining thus, finish heading around top ° mee 
= 3 d. in each sp. and a picot at each tr. BOYS have you any spare time? a 
The antennae of the butterfly are made|| Us. e can supply you with complete ipti ral arti 
by fastening thread in middle block of|{ wants. These are splendid eal arti —~ pr ggg ta We 
butterfly, ch. 26, fasten off and catch down | |_onee for details. _SUCCESSFUL FARMIN' Des lowa -. — 
he pi 
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across spaces with needle and thread. For 
tassel wind thread from ball over a 2 

inch ecard eighty-five times or to desi 

size of tassel, and pass a needle threaded 
with same size cotton between threads 
tying firmly. Wrap thread around tassel 
10 times, one-half inch from the top and 
tie. Cut threads at opposite end, then join 


| watch tell time * 
crochet thread to one side of b : a 
Ch. 10, pny to wp df een, ch, 10, Sone in the dark : 


to other side of bag, turn, 3 d. in ch. 5 for 12 
picot, 3 d.,p.,3 d., join to cap and repeat on ' 
other ch. 10. 

For cords unwind sufficient length of 
cotton from ball to make desired length. 
using thread on ball and this length of 
thread. Make a ch. (of the 2 threads) the 
entire length, then ch. 2, turn and d. in 
each st. toend. Run thru the row of L. tr. 
yr beading and knot at ends. The bag as Ing ersole 
shown was made of ecru thread and lined 
with blue satin. This is an easy design to Raitioli cAY 
nake and is very serviceable and pretty. 


G8. ' | 
ce . 


Does your 





ORGANDY COLLAR AND CUFFS 
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HE Ingersoll Radiolite is the all-weather watch. 
In the wind, S, awe and dark—when you can’t 

tch—the Radiolite glows correct Wrist Watch 
One movement of 
your left arm and 
you can see the 
time, night or day, 
dark or light, 
stormy or clear— 
whether you're 
bundled in your 


more than ever you 
under your pillow. 


Be sure that it’s a genuine Radiolite that you get— 
with INGERSOLL on the dial. This guarantees the 
time-keeping quality and the brightness and per- 
he ne of the glow. heaviest overcoat 

name “Radiolite” belongs to Ingersoll. There 
is no Radiolite but an Ingersoll Radiolite. It is | whethe ” yowre 


From a small piece of organdy a dainty 8. Go t. The hands 
‘ vernmen 


sitting by the fire 


collar and cuff set to be worn over one- 
piece afternoon dresses may be made. 
One-half yard is required for the pretty 
set shown on this page. Cut the collar 


registered with the U. 


and figures of a genuine Ingersoll Radiolite are coated 


with a substance containing real radium. 
Rost. H. INGERSOLL & BRo, 


with your house- 
coat and pipe— 
that is, if you 
wear an Ingersoll 


six inches wide and as long as desired. 
Cut both collar and cuffs double. Cut the 
cuffs the same width as the collar and ten 
inches long. The embroidery work is 
simple; use 6 strand cotton in white with 
yellow blue or any suitable shade for 
the overstitch couching. French knots 
and outline stitch with a dark color 
for the over stitches was used. For 
the couching cse the full 6 strands 
and catch over with two threads of 
the dark in the needle. The French knots 
are made of three threads and wrapped 
nce over for each knot, making the knots 

ose together. The outlining and em- 
b roids ry are done with two thre: ads in the 
needle. This is the advantage of the 
strand cotton.—H. K. 


San Francisco, Montreal, | Badiclite Wrist 
New York, Chicago — 











These simple designs may be copied free 
hand, or if you wish we can order them 
for you at 10 cents a pattern. Send your 
request to The Needlework Editor, Suc- 


essful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. _- 
FROM KEROSENE 


Beats 


ADDING FOOD VALUE 
Gas or Electric 


We keep a glass jar full of washed 

seedless raisins to add to our breakfast 
cereals, either the cooked variety or the 
commercial brands of flaked f , which 
we use; to our salads, puddings, apple and 
prune sauce, breads, muffins and so forth. 
They are a concentrated food which 
may be purchased at small cost compared 
to their food value. 

In our household they are bought in 
quantities, washed thru several waters and 
spread on shallow tins to dry. They are 

en stored away in a glass can and are 
ready for use at a minute’s notice. 
this plan once, and I am sure you wi 

ver be without raisins ready for instant 


is 


WHITE Wish 


, your home and cheerf 
ernment and leading Univeray ul, saving one-half on 


Moke 

University tests prove this won- 
, Ae now ~~ S- y fee times as efficient as best round 
wick open-flame lamps. gy to =o a on one gallon com- 


easy, to operate won't. exol it explode, WON ¢ i, WON GOLD. , Riewaie 
TEN NIGHTS FREE TRIAL 


has no equal as a white light. Ean emis, 7 
turn at our expense. $1000 given an 
lamp equal in in every way to this NEW M MODEL 8 ALADDIN. 


GEY r YOURS Fi FREE: Inekch locality to 
y you 
+ -y Be u 


TWICE THE LICHT 
ON HALF THE OIL 


Agents Wante SSSice eee 


When answering advertisements please mention Successful Farming. 


When the drawers of a _chiffonier, 
dresser, or side-board stick, Le 4, lubricating 
the parts with floor wax. 

















fHE WINTER CARRY LUNCH 

Carry lunches need different foods and 
im greater variety, than those eaten at 
home. School children in the winter time 
must have the proper lunches. You have, 
no doubt, been noticing how much atten- 
tion is being given to the proper feeding 
of children all over the country. Malnu- 
trition is not necessarily due to insufficient 
food, as is too frequently thought, but to 
the incomplete diet. In other words to 
the improper kinds «f foods. In the case 
of many children it is the mineral element 
which is lacking. A certain quantity of 
mineral matter must be provided if a 
child’s growth is to be normal. 

At certain ages children grow very rap- 
idly, and the proper foods must be pro- 
vided to insure that growth. It is oe 
that so many parents fall short of their 
privileges, for they do not acquaint them- 
selves sufficiently with the food needs of 
their growing families. Consequently the 
children suffer greatly for their parents’ 
unpardonable ignorance. 

Ghildren who must travel long distances 
to school must have something warm and 
substantial for their noonday repast, and 
it is for these noonday lunches that | wish 
to give a few suggestions. 

Thermos bottles lend themselves admir- 
ably to service and make possible the car- 
rying of cream soups, stews, and chocolate. 
When a thermos bottle is called into 
accion, use it wisely; that is do not have a 
child carry a bottle of clear soup, such as 
chicken broth. This may taste good but 
there is not enough nourishment in it to 
warrant the energy involved in the carry- 
ing of the bottle. Make the soup valuable, 
by adding some milk, rice, celery or any 
other vegetable which may be cooked and 
then chopped fine. Such a combination 
really forms a meal, and when eaten with 
some crackers and the rest of the lunch 
amounts to something worth while in the 
way of nourishment. Any cream, meat or 
vegetable soup may have the same variety 
ot foods added, and this not only increases 
the tood value of the soup, but makes it 
more palatable and more eagerly sought 
for by the youngster. 

Sandwiches must be hearty and yet eas- 
ily digested. Raisin and nut make good 
and rather unusual combinations which 
will appeal to the young American. Any 
meat cooked and mixed with chopped 
cooked egg and then blended with salad 
dressing taste very good at noon time. 
Figs, prunes or any dried fruits combined 
with cream and placed between slices of 
graham bread will make the kiddies hasten 
to open their lunch boxes at the noon inter- 
mission. 

Children lke relishes, but be careful 
about too many sour, spicy things for 
such foods are not the best for little stom- 
achs. Use such relishes as celery, olives or 
something which has real food value. 

Fruit must be included in all lunches 
Apples, oranges and so forth provide the 
minerals as well as the pleasing taste to 
the luncheon box. 

The sweets, of course fill their place in 
the diet, as well as in the lunch box, but 
they must be wisely chosen and selected, 
pie being displaced by oatmeal cookies, 
sponge cakes, ginger cakes or spice drops 
\ bar of sweet chocolate ends a meal quite 
well when combined with a juicy red apple 
Raisins, prunes, figs and nuts when added 
with truit, also build up the sturdy appe- 
tites and frames of the little ones 

Choose wisely and govern the selection 
of foods tor your young family They are 
more than worth that much trouble on 
your part and they must have thac atten- 
tion to form strong healthy and whole- 
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some bodies, minds, and soula—L B, W. 
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Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


Makes Take genuine pride in your 
Pry a oo wens 
that keeps fresh and stays moist long- 

Good er—Bread that absorbs more walle 


ee 





and uses less flour in the making— er 
Br ead Bread with that rich appetizing Saver be 
that comes only from using good m 
flour. = 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the do 
parent product of Pillsbury’s Family * 
of Foods—Ask your grocer for aa 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal tf 
Pillsbury's Pancake Flour | Pillsbury’s Health Bran ~ 






PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS cos 
COMPANY } 















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CONSIDER THE CALORIES 
Continued from page 222 

up includes eggs, cheese, medium-fat 
——- 4 dried legumes, milk, and similar 
foods which furnish the protein or tissue- 
building foods. Group three is composed 
of the cereals (including bread) such as 
wheat, corn, oats, rice, etc., which supply 
starch used by the body in supplying fuel 
and to supplement the protein group. 
Then comes the sweets such as sugar, 
honey, etc., also essential as fuel makers, 
while the fifth group is composed of fats 
such as butter, oil, cream, etc., giving 
richness to our foods and which is con- 
verted into fatty tissues. 

Amount Necessary for Average Family 

Now let us see what the “average” 
family of father, mother, and three 
young children require to keep their body 
machines running smoothly and without 
mechanical defects, which it would re- 
quire the services of a physician to cor- 
rect when they reach a certain stage of 
seriousness. Experts have carefully de- 
termined for us that such a family needs 
about 12,000 calories daily, and while the 
actual requirements on any single day 
a be greater or less, the ability of the 

y to store away these caloric values 
against a “rainy day,” a sort of a saving 
account in f energy as it were, makes 
it ible to continue on an ave 
basis, secure in the knowledge that in the 
long run the body is getting the food 
values it requires. 

For the sake of easy discussion let us 
talk in 100-calorie portions. ‘As_ this 
“average” family requires 12,000 calories 
daily it must have 120 of these 100-caloriés 
portions which of course is only another 
way of stating it. The human machine 
requires more of some foods than of 
others, just as the engine of an auto- 
mobile requires more gasoline than it does 
lubricating oil. Going back for a moment 
to the five groups discussed a few mo- 
ments ago, we find that this ave 
family should have 24 one-hundred- 
calorie portions of group one (fruits and 
vegetables, ) 30 such portions of the second 
group consisting of milk, eggs, meat, etc. 
36 portions of the cereals, 12 portions of 
sugar and other sweets, and 18 portions 
of fats, making a total of 120 one-hundred 
calorie portions necessary for the daily 
diet. 

The trouble has been heretofore, that 
even tho the housewife has studiously en- 
deavored to properly balance the meals 
of her family, she has had no guide or 
measuring rule to aid her. She has not 
known how many calorie measurements 
there were in a pound of potatoes or a 
dozen eggs, or a quart of milk, with the 
result, that in despair she has given up the 
effort and trusted to the natural desire for 
certain kinds of food to balance the menu. 
Then too, if she is a wise housewife, she 
tries to keep her table expenses within a 
prearranged amount with the result that 
frequently she feeds her family too high a 
portion of a certain food group because 
that group, or certain food of that group 
costs less. 

Housewife Can Determine Family Needs 
Miss Caroline Hunt has _ carefull 
worked out the number of 100-calorie 
portions in the foods we eat, so that a 
1ousewife may by simple arithmetic de- 
termine what the cost per 100-calorie 
portion would be in the local market. 
‘or the sake of brevity and to make it 
possible for the housewife to quickly 
refer to them, I am furnishing them in 
tabular form in the five food groups neces- 
sary for the body, together with the cost 
of the items and the computed cost of 
each item in 100-calorie portions. Indiv- 
idual housewives may adapt these to meet 

local conditions, 

As the pos of food products varies 
considerably in different communities it 
8 not possible to determine this exactly 

Continued on page 229 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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The trademark of supreme musical quality 
which identifies the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 
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Every important improvement that has transformed 
the talking-machine from a triviality into an exquisite 
and eloquent instrument of the musical arts originated 
with the Victor. The Victor plant, the largest and 
oldest of its type in the world, is the world-center of 
great music. 

No other organization in the world is so qualified 
by experience, by resources, and by artistic equipment 
to produce supreme quality as the Victor Company. Its 
products convey more great music by great artists to 
more people throughout the world than all other 
makes combined. If you wish the best, buy nothing 
which does not bear the famous Victor trademark, 
“His Master’s Voice.” 

New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the 


Ist of each month. 
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*‘Doesn t that feel better now, | Grandpa ?’’ 


Grandpa can tell her of a thousand and 
one times when Sloan’s Liniment routed 
the pains and aches of Rheumatic Twinges, 


Sciatica, Neuralgia, Neuralgic Headache, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Sore Muscles. 


HE always keeps it handy _ or rubbing, penetrates, scat- 
for those sudden un-_ ters the congestion, and 

expected attacks. Just as produces a warm tingle of 

thousands of families keep | comforting relief. 

it handy for strains, sprains, 

bruises, and all other ex- 

ternal aches and pains. 
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Get a bottle at your drug- 
ist’s today. Get the /argest 
ttle — greatest economy 
Sloan’s Liniment— _ inthe longrun. 35c, 70c, 
promptly,without skin-stain $1.40. 
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Sloan’s Liniment is always sold by Dealers you know and can trust. 
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A HANDY LAUNDRY CABINET 
A convenient 
laundry cabinet 
can easily be built 
in your laundry 
room by friend 
husband or son. 
An odd bit of 
space which 
would ot } 
be wasted can be 
utilized. Mine is 
under the stair- 
way. Four 
shelves two and 
one-half feet long 
and one foot deep, 
arein the cabinet. 
the bottom one 
being high eno 
to accommodate the wringer and wash- 
board. On the others I keep clothesline, 
pins, soap, lye, bluing and all the other 
laundry paraphernalia. At the right of 
the shelves is an upright compartment 
six inches wide and high enough to admit 
my ironing board. The bottom of the 
shelves and ironing board compartment is 
six inches from the floor, so that I can 
sweep and scrub underneath it. My cabi- 
net was made from lumber left from build- 
ing the new home, so there was no expense 
ttached to it, but even if new lumber must 
e bought for the cabinet the great con- 
venience would justify the small expense. 
Of some old eretonne, freshly laundered 
gay curtains for the front of the cabinet 
nay be made. Fasten brass rings te the 
op -, it slide on a detachable wire.— 
{. M.S. 


CONSIDER THE CALORIES 
Continued from page 227 

m the basis of your community but I 
1ave worked it out for you on the basis 
ff average cost. Where the price does not 
gree ry what ay > are paying it - 
sunply be necessary for you to change the 
‘figures to meet local conditions. Remem- 
ber in making your computations that 
120 one-hundred-calorie portions are what 
is required daily for the average famil 
of five, and that it is the amount of f 
used rather than the amount bought which 
should be considered: 

For instance, if potatoes are worth 
$1.80 per bushel locally the cost = pound 
is three cents. There are three 100- 
alorie portions in a pound of potatoes 
ind the cost per 100-calorie portion is 
herefore one cent. There are twenty 
100-ealorie portions of cheese to the pound 



































80 that if cheese costs 40 cents per pound 
the cost for each 100-calorie portion would 
be two cents. Other articles have been 
worked out in a similar manner so that it 
is easy to select a low cost food in one 
group to off-set a high-cost food in another 
group. 

Now let us apply this plan. Mrs. Smith, 
who has a family of five to provide for 
sutplah of etch Sood spun, oumgte Gee 
amount group y them 
with 120 one-hundred calorie portions 
daily. Of these 120 portions she must 
select 24 from the fruit and vegetable 
group, 30 from the milk and meat group 
36 portions from the group composed of 
cereals, 12 of sugar, and 13 of fats. She 
selects, let us say, corn flakes, eggs, bread, 
butter, and coffee for breakfast; sirloin 
steak, corn, potatoes, beans, bread, and 

for di salmon, tomatoes, 
tatoes, honey, bread, butter, and tea 
or supper. She uses a quart and a half 
of milk and the necessary for cereal, 
coffee, and tea, and fries her steak in 
lard. When the three meals have been 
eaten, ber family has had exactly 120 
one-hundred calorie portions, these having 
been divided into the five groups satis- 
factorily. If on the following day she feels 
she must reduce the cost she merely selects 
foods in the different groups which cost 
less 100-calorie portion, being careful 
to see that the right number of 100-calorie 
portions for each group are used. 

Perhaps on some days she desires an ex- 
pensive meat or some other dish of which 
the per-calorie cost is high. She simpl 

roceeds to select the remaining foods 
om those in which the per-calorie cost 
is low, bearing in mind always that she 
should have approximately the same num- 
ber of calories in each group daily. Of 
course it would not be | ag to bring 
this out exactly every day but she can 
come very near it, as was done in the 
sample menu shown in the table, and in 
the photograph. At a glance this does not 
look like enough food for such a purpose 
but the av person eats more than 
is necessary for health and strength, 
simply because the system is trying to 
secure the needed amount of each food 
group and in doing so more than the 
necessary amount of some foods is ac- 


quired. 

Try the plan for a month and you will 
find your Femily healthier and happier 
than when they ate under the old hap- 
hazard method because they are getting 
the caloric or food vwalue which their 
bodies require. 











THREE SQUARE MEALS FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE 


Breakfast : 
{ 
} No. 100 | _ l 
Quan- | Calorie | Cost Qu 
tity Portions | a 
ip 1—24 100 } 
Calorie Portions 
tatoes..... 


( P *—2934 100 
Calorie Portions 

in Steak...... 

OAlMON.....6. 


tity 





Supper 
| No. 100 
Calorie | Cost 
| Portions 


Dinner | 
| No.100;  ~§~=f 
Calorie Cost 


Portions 


| Quan- 
| tity 


an- 








p 3—36 100... 
Calorie Portions 


n | lakes 
ee 

d Beans 

p 4—12 100 
Calorie Portions 

nulated Sugar 
ney . 


1-6 Ib. | 1-6 


| 
1-2lb. | 6 








16lb.| 3 
1-5lb.| 3 


Ib. 3 








P 5—184 100 
Calorie Portions 
tte j | 1-9 


1-12 Ib. 





| 04 


3 3-4 9 | 19m.) 334 
3 1-2 08 | 1-12Ib| 31-2 


Bike Kal Soy 
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Chapped skin bothered her, 
because it made her hands 
sore and red. So she tried 


‘Mentholati 


olatum 
Abwaye made wader this signasure AA, 


It gently healed the broken 
skin and made her hands soft 
and pleasant again. When 
Tom called that night 


“He’’ noticed how 
smooth they were. 





Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere in tubes, 
25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 














“SUNLIGHT EVERY NIGHT 


Try in your own home 
for a week at our risk 
this beautiful, powerfu) 


Solar Mantle Lamp 


See how much betterand 
brighter than your pre- 
sent light whether gaso- 

orelectric. 
Approved by govern- 
ment ex Ss as the 





Send — 500,000 Satisfied users. 

rite today. A post card 
No Money will do, and getour Special! 
Introductory Offer; We want one person in 
each locaity to refer new customers, Agents 
Wanted. Exclusive territory free. 





SOLAR LAMP CO., & Solar Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO 


TRY THIS 
RANGE AT 


FOUse: 


OVER 100,000 IN USE. All sold on 
30 Days Free Trial. Freight 

| Prepaid, Demand crowing 
amazingly. Housewives de- 

ed Ww results. A GREAT 

FUEL SAVER Wonderful Baker. 
Many exclusive features—Odor Hood, 
see} 8 ae odors 
> er s ashes 
right IN range. No "7 Stone Oven hoceoms ab- 


— 


4. 


You can buy this wonderful range oe + te 

C u atw esate prices 

direct from factory—our only selling plan. New 1920 

desiga has white enamel front. 100 styles to select 

. Easy credit terms if Gesirefi. Write today 
Catalogue. 

THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Obito 




















THE BOASTFUL BEAVER 

The beaver colony of Clear Lake was 
waking up, for spring had come and was 
fast melting the ice that had covered the 
lake. The beavers had not been sleeping 
all winter, but they had found it very 
comfortable in the little rooms of their 
clever dome-like houses, and they had not 
wished to stir about much. They had 
stored roots and branches in this upper 
room for food, and had more wha os 
hidden at the bottom of the lake, where 
they were held down by rocks and stones. 
So there was no work to be done and they 
had seldom gone out except for a chat with 
a neighbor 

But now beavers flocked from every 
little round hut, and went down to the 
dam to see if it needed any repairing before 
the spring floods set in. The King’s 
Counselor came to them there and told 
them that their King, G-eat White Beaver, 
did not rouse as he should, but seemed to be 
ill. This alarmed the beavers for their 
King was no longer young. The beaver 
doctors hastened to his home and looked 
at his tongue and counted his pulse. One 
suggested one treatment and another 
thought something else might help, but 
when they had tried them all the King 
had not improved 

Now there was a young beaver named 
Benny who was fast getting into the habit 
of boasting about what he could do. So 
without thinking, he began to tell them 
what he could do for the King if they 
would only let him try. The younger 
beavers laughed and jeered at him. 
“Listen to the big boaster,”’ they cried 
But the older ones told him to go ahead 
and see if he could make the King well. 

That frightened little Benny for he 
really didn’t have the faintest idea what 
was wrong with the King. He said he 
would £0 into the woods to find the medi- 
cines he needed, but what he really wanted 
was a chance to think of a way out of the 
yredicament his careless tongue had gotten 
im into 

He wandered far into the forest thinking 


and thinking. He couldn’t go back and | 


let them laugh at him again, and since he 
had no hope of helping the King, he had 
about decided he would have to find 
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home with a strange beaver colony. 

“Oh, you naughty bad tongue of mine,” 
hesaid, ‘‘this is not the first time youhave | 
madetroublefor me,and I think itisabout 
time you stopped your boasting.”’ 

On he went until he came to a bear who 
was digging up a young green plant. 

How do you do, Mr. Bear how are you 
feeling?’ Benny Beaverasked, very politely 

‘I find [am rather weak after my long 
winte>’s sleep,” said Mr. Bear, “I was 
looking for some herbs that willstrengthen 
me, and thicken my blood.”’ 

“Why that is probably what my King 
needs,” cried Benny Beaver. 

He told the bear about his sick King 
and the bear showed him what kind of 
herbs to hunt for. Then began a long, 
tiresome search that took him into strange 
places. When night came and he lay down 
to rest he felt very lonely and very much 
afraid; he had started to cry when a kind 
voice spoke to him from the tree above. 

What is the matter, little beaver? 
Why are you so far from home?” It was 
an old owl that spoke so kindly and looked 
at him with big round eyes. 

Benny Beaver told of the illness of his 
King, and how his boasting tongue had 
gotten him into trouble. 

But the bear told me of some herbs 
that might help the King,” he said. 

“Yes, said the owl, “they will, and there 
are plenty of them growing in the next 
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Meadows Power Wash- ' 

ing Machines make wash day a a 

pleasure for the housewife. No dun 

hard work or drudgery to washing inal 

clothes when a Meadows Washer be 

is used. Hi 

Tag 

Washes clothes perfectly oa 

in half the time at half the cost of — 

old way. No wear or tear on clothes, a. 

absolutely safe to use. clon 

‘ ° ‘ ° sma lle 

Swinging wringer wrings clothes = 

from washing machine or rinsing or blue- lange, 

ing water. Foot pedal control of wringer. “¢ 

All working parts enclosed means ab- “—e 

solute safety. 4A 

points. 

Meadows Washers are made for 4 Be, 

either belt power or with electric motor mies 
for any current. 
Most moderate 











priced washing 
machine on the 
market and most 
effective. 


Write for full des- 
criptive literature. It 
is well worth while. 


MEADOWS 
MFG. COMPANY 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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valley. Your King probably needs fresh 
sir and exercise, too.” 

Benny thanked the old owl for his ad- 
vice, and now that he felt sure he could 
make the King well, he was so happy he 
went right to —— 

In the morning he found the herbs and 
hurried back to the lake. Most of the 
beavers were out on the bahk watching for 
him, and the sted him a 

“Did you the herbs?” “Can you 
make the King well?” 

This time Benny said he thought he 
sould, He gave King some of the 
tender herbs, and got him out into the 
sunshine. He did this day after day, per- 
wading him to walk around a bit, and the 
King grew stronger and was at last quite 
well again. 

No one ever called Benny Beaver a 
boaster again for he was watching that 
vick ton of his. 

He who just wastes his breath, 

It is better to quietly work, 

Then others will say, even after his death 

That he was never known to =, + 

—M. J. T. 


AN INTERESTING GAME FOR 
CHILDREN 

| no longer have trouble in keeping the 
smaller chiidren in the house in 
weather, or Outside, from “under my feet” 
during nice weather. I tried numerous 
ways of securing this desirable obj 
without success. But I kept trying, 
finally I “invented” a game that seems 
to be a perfect success—and one of which 
the chil never tire. It is suitable for 
the yard or im 

Here it is: with a stick mark a small 


f 
2 
2 
- 
f 
i 
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mmallest ring for a “nest egg,” and counts 

%. The players must remain outside the 

largest ring (the rings may be small or 
a } to 


lange, according to size and strength of 
players). From the outer edge of outer 
fing ¢ pla in turn tries with his 

If he 


t met mop peo 
Any nv of points can be used as a 
mme, acoording to agreement, a eS 
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OIL COOK STOVES 


Here’s the Helper You Need in Your Kitchen 


it is ing or roasting, boiling or canning, whether you 
Wotties —. EER Fs heat—the Florence Oil Cook Stove will 
do cooking cemly, safely, and economically. 


ly con’ by lever handles. heat goes into the cooking 
and not into the kitchen. This means a cool ki » 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove is to use—easy to clean and safe. 
This sturdy stove burus kerosene—a and clean fuel. You can see the 
oil supply the glass bull’s-eye in the tank. The tank may be safely 
removed and while the stove is in use. 

More Heat—Less Care. 





CENTRAL OIL & GASSTOVE CO., 92 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
5, 4 and 5 bux . Florence Tank We 
Mahase of Pisvense O8 Cost Stoves (1, 2, mand, ter 







Made and sold in Canada by MClarys; London, Canada 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Catalog Notice 
650 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ 
prehensive 
wating 3 of the var 


ous 
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3122 


3116 Skirt. A Stylish Costume 
rated black velvet was used with nar- 
of satin for trimming, but serge, duve- 
atin, tricotine, and taffeta are also appro- 
The waist is cut in six sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. The skirt in six 
sizes, waist measure 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32 
inches. The width of the skirt at its lower edge is 
about 2 \¢yards when plaits are extended. To make 
the costume for a medium size will require 544 yards 


3119 Waist 
As here a 
row tm 
tyn, 
priate 


Send 10c tn silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
Spring and Summer 1920 Catalog, 

snd Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- 
article on dre ssmaking, also some points for the needle (illus 
simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker 





containing 
number and size wanted, 


Iowa. 
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of 52 inch material. Two separate patterns, 10 
cents for each pattern. 

3132—Good Style For a Slender Figure. 
Crepe de chine was used for the gown shown here 
in a new shade of blue. Embroidery in self color 
forms the decoration. Satin, serge, duvetyn, 
taffeta, velvet and poplin are all attractive for 
this style. It is cut in three sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
years. Size 18 will require 6 yards of 30 inch 
material. The skirt measures about 144 yards at 


How to Order Patterns 


tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept., 
Patterns will not be exchanged. 


Write your name and address , 
and in full. Be careful to give 
aS patt rn; cannot be duplicated. Enclose pric: 
Successful Farming, Des ) 
Please do not request it. 


















































Price 10 cents. +h : 
wit 
would 
atiD, 


voile and poplin. The sleeve may be fin shed r 
in 


wrist or elbow length. The pattern is cut ot 
sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. It will require + ¥ 0 
of 27 inch material for a 10 year size. Price 
cents. 


its lower edge. 

3123—A Dainty Dress. 
lace and insertion, or linen with embroidery 
be effective for this, or silk, crepe, taffeta, * 


White batiste 





» with 


. would 
satiD, 
: ved 18 
sut in 4 
$ yards 
Price 10 
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3108—A Becoming Model. The dress as shown 
wes made up in brown serge with trimmings of 
ailk braid. Gabardine, satin, taffeta, velvet and 
plin are also attenctive materials for this style. 
Tite pattern is cut, in. three sizes; 12, 14, and 16 
t will require 334 yards of 44 inch material 

eg a ve ea it year size. Price 10 cents. 

-~"™ - Young yy or gee This mpl Dp 
m or serge, for suiting, n, re 
silk, velveteen, linen, and other wok tebe 
here shown, blue serge was used with soutache 
braid for trimming. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. For a 10 year size, 2% 
yards of 44 inch material will be required. Price 
10 cents. 

3101—Afternoon Dress For Slender 


Blue cre 1 de meteor was used for its ye j 


with bead embroidery for decoration, but it woul 
also be nice in brown satin or crepe, with 
embroidery in colors. The pattern is cut in 8 sizes: 
16, 18, and 20 years. The 16 year size will require 
5% yards of 36 inch material with 3 yards of ribbon 
or material 5 inches wide, for the sash. Width of 
skirt at the lower edge is 144 yard. Price 10 cents. 
3134—A Unique Model. As here shown caster 
colored duvetyn was used with facings of brown 
antie. This style is also attractive in taffeta and 
crepe, serge and satin, or velvet and satin. Braid 
or embroide ry may serve as trimming. Pattern is 
cut in 6 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. It will require 7h yards of 38 inch ma- 
terial for a medium size. The width of skirt at 
lower edge is about 174 yard. Price 10 cents. 
3122—A Simple Apron Model. One could 
develop this in white drill, linen or lawn, with 
tape binding in white or colors. It is good good also for 
gingham, lawn, percale, chambray, sateen and 
alpaca. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: small, 32- 
34, medium 36-38, large 40-42, and extra large 
14-46 inches bust measure. Size medium will re 
quire 454 yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 
3120—A Smart Coat Gabardine in a 
new shade of brown was selected for this model. 
The vest, belt and collar is of sand colored satin 
with’ worsted embroidery for decorations. Taffeta, 
velvet, serge, ap -| or broad cloth, are also 
s suitable yond this model. The pattern ‘is cut in 
7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. “5 38 will require 4}¢ yards of 44 inch 
material. Width of dress at lower edge is about 
1% yards. Price 10 cents. 
3094—Simple Work Dress. For comfort, con- 
venience and attraction, this model has much to 
recommend it, The lines are simple, and the 
garment may be made for service, or as an after- 
noon dress. Foulard, taffeta, —_> gabardine, 
crepe de chine, voile or poplin would be alee fer 
a “dressy” dress. Develo as @ work dress it 
ae. look well in gingham, chambray, linen, 
iown orpercele, Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 4, 36, 38 


40, 42, , and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires o ¢ yards of 36 inch material. Width of 
skirt at lower edge is about 2% yards. Price 10 


cents. 

3121—Popular School or Play Dress. This 
style includes the blomers illustrated. It is prac- 
tical, serviceable model, suitable for all wash 
fabrics, and also for ser gabardine, plaid or 
checked suiting, velvet ani taffeta. The pattern is 
cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 will 
require 344 yards of 36 inch material for the dress, 
and 1% ys ard for a bloomers. Price 10 cents, 

3128—A Popular Model. Serge, khaki, ging- 
ham, linen, velvet, and corduroy are nice for thi this 
style. The blouse could be of different material 
than that of the trousers. Patterns is cut in 4 
sizes; 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. For a 3 year size, 3 
yards of 27 inch material will be required. Price 
10 cents. 


ROLLS THAT RISE WHEN WANTED 


If you are baking bread and would like 
to have hot rolls for the evening meal, 
prepare as for the oven, but set the rolls 
in the lower part of the refrigerator or 
some other cool place until a little while 
before baking. Take them out just long 
enough to let them rise to the proper light- 
ness then pop them into the oven and they 
will be delicious when done. Most people 
favor the finger rolls because of their 
appetizing appearance and attractive 
shape. To get these all of the same size 
is difficult unless you have a finger roll 

utter.—G. W. 


HOMEMADE FOOT WARMER 
If you buy your maple sirup in gallon 
jtin cans be careful to preserve the rubber 
jaround the screw cap. When the can is 
mpty wash and dry. Make a little bag 
white cotton to slip over it. Now when 
su want a foot warmer that will lasta 
ng time fill this tin can with boiling 
iter. If it is to be used in a bed, put on 
e white cover or if wanted for the bottom 
baby’s carriage. If it is to be put in the 


ttom of the car the cover will not be| 


ded. In some hospitals a zinc or 
minum water can has been found ad- 
ntageous. These have one flat side 


nd a rounding side like half a cylinder. 
‘hey are very durable. sgtl-ada 
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HAND -WOVEN 
STRAW HAT = $3.50 


Fifth Avenue Styles—Direct from the Maker— 
Saves $5 to $10 


Send Today for Your Free Copy of 


THE HAMILTON CATALOG 
FOR SPRING 1920 


The Newest Fifth Avenue Styles! 


These are not the usual “mail-order 
styles.” They are the very same 
garments we are showing in our five- 
story Fifth Avenue building—the 
same frocks the best-dressed wom- 
en in New York are buying by hun- 
dreds. Every one is new, smart, 
and distinctive—just the sort of 
garment you've longed for. 


Actual Photographs From Life! 


And every coat, every dress, every 
blouse is shown as it actually looks 

worn—not as an artist hopes 
It is photographed 
from a living model, and the camera 
pho- 
tographs are re uced by Roto- 
gravure in yes catalog. Be 
sure to see th 


Little More than Wholesale Prices! 


With prices still going up, a saving 
of $5 to $10 on evéry garment is 
certainly worth while. By buying 
from us—the manufecturers—you 
pay but little more than wholesale 
prices. 200,000 pleased customers 
are now making this great saving. 
Couldn’t you use the extra money 
too? 


Our More than Liberal Guarantee! 


You cannot lose by buying from us. 
If a garment is unsatisfactory in 
any way,return it at our expense. 
We guarantee everything—even the 
fit. You ean exchange it for an- 
other garment or have your money 
refunded without question. A trial 
costs nothing—postage is prepaid! 


Dresses, $9.95up Suits,$16.95up Coats, $9.95 up 





Millinery | THE OBJECT of unts 
Sweaters hove YOU cand for 
Furs our catalog. No need 


ft write a Weiter. A 
wii do t, 
@ TODAY 








BE CU cU ROU. S! p- Waists 
necd pay now—get tus Skirts 
beautiful book y Shoes 


and enjoy the 
FUth Avenue py 


Remember, tt’s F REE 
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If expense is a consideration with you, 
have you tried the possibilities of cheese 
cloth? Because of its very commonness 
and cheapness it took mea long time to 
appreciate the desirable and artistic pos- 
sibilities of cheese cloth for window 


ries. 
For bedrooms I like plain dutch cur- 
desired, 0 caagie deniga in clonal may bs 

» & sim ign in stencil may 
added, oak” the plain curtains are 
py and appropriate for a country 
ome. 

_ Do not despise this material for the 
living rooms until you have tried its effec- 
; | tiveness. If the white or unbleached do 

not accord with your color scheme, ex- 
periment a little with the dye-pot. I re- 
and | cently saw a most ing living room 
furnished in oak with cheese cloth cur- 
tains dyed a lovely brown. One had to be 
promptly re- | told they were humble cheese cloth to 


7 — the truth. best 

charming bedroom having cheese 
cloth draperies had double curtains, the 
inside ones of white with an additional 
straight curtain at each side of the same 
material dyed a pretty blue. This same 
blue draped the improvised dressing table 
men | . a white bed. 


MODELING MATERIAL 
Every child loves to model in clay. 
Every mother knows how a lump of clay 
twolor mud a to her small men and 
Comb ateh | Women. e can all look back into our 
neil pocket. | own childhood and remember the wonder- 
ful pastry and confections into which 
;|} our mud pies were transformed by the 
power of the i ination. But we re- 
chest. | member, with a sigh for the past, that 


metal butt 
CTlr-la-lihe-t +6) Rip-Proof it was a sticky, dirty play that was not al- 
or Another Pair Free ways looked on with favor by our elders. 


The wise mother provides material for 
the legitimate expression of this universal 
ildhood 
Send No 
Money 


TT 





aes 
Cane 
“37 
Pane 









































passion of . 1 have always 
thought the modeling clay or plasticine 
very good for this purpose; but I have 
lately found something which I like bet- 
ter, and which can be easily pre at 
home from common material to be found 
in every kitchen. 








: Rg hd oe ee 
Delivered FREE! |Sfioe roti eaant oat 





the dry ingredients in a small vessel, 
dence in this remarkable overall than te and pour on the boiling water, stirring 
ing you a pair without a cent of advance pay- | Until the mixture is soft. Put on the fire 
ment and allow you 10 days to give them s | and stir until it forms a soft ball, then re- 
jorough try-out atourrisk? Weare positive re f the sto d f te 
that after you have worn these overalls 10days | MOV ‘from the stove an knead for ten 
you would not sell your bargain for $5.00. And | minutes. If it is too dry, and crumbles, 
—— wha F- PG cusrantee to give you | add a little boiling water. If it is too soft, 
d 4 ys rin ust your name and ad-| add a little cornstarch. ‘This can be kept 
ress on @ postal brings this wonderful bar- | * 2 CUsms ony : . ep 
in a plastic state by wrapping in waxed 
paper. After the articles are modeled, 


gain. Send no money. Sizes 34 to 46 ch 
measure, Order by No.111FM240, Btate sise. 

if exposed to the air, they will become 
hard, thus giving the child the advan 


How could we possibly show greater 
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is added very pretty results can be ob- 
tained. 


_ Beads can be made from this mixture, 
in any pretty tint, rolled round or ob- 
lo pierced with a hat pin, and al- 


On Valentine night there are always 
sure to be box suppers and parties for 
which young people wish to make fancy 
decorated boxes. Those shown in the cut 
accompanying this article are unusual in 
design | will furnish interesting models 
and ideas to copy. As you work with 
them many new ideas will come which 
will help in adding to the variety of those 
to be made. Many of the decorations 
may be added to already made boxes of 
the desired size, but if the correct sized 
box is not on hand, one can easily make a 
box of heavy material which can be 
suitably decorated. 

Crepe paper, tissue, and ribbon are 
necessary materials in the making of 
fancy boxes, and there is no end to the 
variety of ways in which they may be 


“a. 

he wind mill box is made of blue mat 
stock and set on a circular box. The 
arms of the mill may be cut as desired 
and pasted on the side or they may be 
fastened with a broad headed pin so that 
they will revolve. Don’t forget to cut the 
windows. 
Thesecondboxshownbelowisvery simple 
indesign. A plainsquareboxiscovered with 
gray and pink crepe paper and decorated 
wit joven” roses made of pink crepe paper 
and tied with maline. 

The = box is —— of ye crepe 
paper, which is applied over the paper in 
the form of a bag and trimmed with pink 
crushed roses. 

The fourth box is covered with green 
crepe paper, puffed around with 7 
vale at the bottom and decorated wit 
white daisies. 

The fifth box is made like a bag with a 
uare base. The box is covered with 
blue crepe paper and decorated with tiny 
pink flowers. The handle at the top is 
made with wire over which the crepe 
is shirred. 

The sixth box is made of pink crepe. 
The crepe is shirred around the box and a 
large crushed rose is glued to the top of 
the box. 

It is a simple matter to make the 
crepe paper flowers which are used on 
these boxes. Stretch your crepe paper 
slightly before beginning to work with it. 
Study veal flowers to get your patterns 
for the leaves or cut from memory. Cut 
as many leaves at once, as you can, 
cutting with the grain of the paper. Roses 
quite frequently have double petals, show- 
ing two shades of the color. Wind wire 
stems with green crepe paper, twirling it 
about at the base of the dower to form the 





of having permanent results for his work. 
When making the mixture if a little dye 











we Satiiens. Svery ting to wear for the entire 
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Style Book and Catalog is Son Just ina 
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fow You Can Earn 


Good Wages at Home 


HIS is Your Opportunity to secure full or part time employment in 
53 your own home. We need thousands of new workers, men and 
women, old and young, to make socks for us at home on the won- 
derful Auto Knitter, the machine that is better than a hundred hands, 


for it knits socks in minutes instead of hours. 


some socks ready 





This is not a “canvassing” or “open a store” scheme. It is a straightforward em- 
ployment proposition on a liberal piece work basis, just as you would make with us if 
ou were to secure employment in our factory knitting socks for us on the Auto Knitter. 
e give you a written printed contract to pay you a fixed wage on all the socks you 
supply us with, whether the amount be large or small. 


WE SUPPLY YARN FREE AND BUY THE SOCKS 


There is a tremendous shortage of hosiery all over the world. In every Country, 
City, Town and Village there is a crying demand for more socks. This demand is your 
personal opportunity to add substantially to your income every week—to help you meet 
the constantly increasing cost of living. 

You make this money pleasantly and easily in your own time and in your own 
home using the swift and wonderful Auto Knitter to do the work. As soon as you have 
you send them to us and we immediately send you your pay check 
and a shipment of yarn Free to replace the yarn in the socks you supplied to us. 


WE NEED MORE WORKERS 


The demands made upon us for hosiery are enormous—more than we can supply. For this reasor 
we need all the additional workers we can possibly get to supply us with socks made on the Auto Knitte: 
—need them badly. We need all that youand your family can 

















——————eews ig used in making the socks you send us. 








'READ THESE LETTERS | 2" %* 


MAKES $35 IN ONE WEEK cers: 
The Auto hnitter is one of the best invest- workers: 


om private trade alone. 
t sod cleanest work I have ever done, and 


| 
| 
| 


make. We mant you to devote just as much time as you can 
spare to the work—and when you have the Auto Knitter 
ready at your hand—ready to Knit Hoursinto Dollars— 
‘e you'll be surprised yourself to find how much time you can 

give to the work. You know beforehand just what your pay 
wil] be—our written contract guarantees you a fixed wage for 
every dozen pairs of socks you supply us with, and remem- 
~ am: ber—we supply Free the yarn needed to replace that which 


The yarn we supply is the well known Qu-No Quality 

iter Brand, made especially for the Auto Knitter. 
- NN er est, the Warmest, the Strongest—Uniform in Quality, weight 
‘ and shade and always obtainable. Our Free Shade Card 
<2) es contains samples of Qu-No Quality Brand Yarn. 

Our Wage Contract binds us to pay you for all the socks 
you supply us with—but it does not bind you in any way. 
You are at liberty to dispose of your output as you see fit; 
you can also use the Auto Knitter to supply all the hosiery 
your family needs—wool or cotton as you prefer—at a remark- 


It is the Soft- 


<—_ Read the following letters from a few of our 


“ESS uh agsewet toate | NQ EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 








i cot 2e without it.—Wheatly, Ont. No knitting or mechanical experience is required 
1,200 PAIRS OF SOCKS to operate the Auto Knitter. 
nee enemas Seur mashine I ~ mnte Its operation 1s purely me- 
er «ce ousai ree u aC ar ol ‘ 4 :. 
| 2 half-hose, and the machine is in perfect chanical ust as 1S the o cra- The Wonderful 
M z- yo 8 all been accepted and prompt tion of the sewin “ 
© or 128 ai cn acce BCL & c ipt- ha 
sldior, and I have received the or You turn the han ile and the A + K . 
saad ieee Mn Tikeetneie Auto Knitter knits swiftly uto Knitter 
rhe Acto hn.tte os 4 ompany oes 
t *xaggerate and ayes up to ali a ts state- and evenly. Many of our Saentiee the exthe . _ ——— 2 
3.—Buifalo, N. Y. ; are 1 ire sock or stocking—top, eel an 
best paid operators =. toe without removal from the machine Just one turn of the 
A FAIRY GODMOTHER and women of advanced age | handle knits 60 saileiee ‘ ~ 
received my check, also the 11 pounds of who knew absolutely nothing of the © perfect, even stitches. Thousands of 


> thank you for sam The Auto 


is a wonder.—Hutchinson, Kan. er than the instructions contained 


in our Free Instruction Book. Thru 


I certainty am pleased. The Auto Knuitter are making good and steady wages 
3speedy and easly operated. I work only in the comfort of their own home. 


| : 

I t something badly and don’t have the r ° be’ worker, and you can easily and quickly learn to operate the i 

| money to get it. Just put your knitter to ee enn ~ — swiftly and profitably. Many of our workers report cama ab 
| work and you will soon have © money.— ’ i ; : 

! « P 4 cket and a guaranteed customer high as $4.00 a day with the Auto Knitter. 








te College, Pa 
for all the socks you can supply. 





eT eee ’ the Auto Knitter oth- such siitches can be made in a few minutes by an operator of 

operation of A . average experience. Many of our workers report that with the 
| boo Auto hee Sone ~~ 4). be made in less than ten min- 
| HANDY WHEN SHE NEEDS MON’ of the Auto Knitter they | Us. The Auto Knitter weighs about twenty pounds and can be 
| EY the use y clamped to any ordinary table or stand. Experience in knitting 
or familiarity with machines is absolutely unnecessary. Complete 
ing spare time. It comes in nice when you You too should be enrolled in our Instructions about how to work the Auto Knitter are sent to every 











’ | In this advertisement we can only outline our pro- 

4 position—we want to tell you more in detail all 

. about our big Organization and the pleasant and 

profitable _— in it that is ready for you. We want you to know of the 

substantial wages that even a portion of ee time will earn for you. Read 

the letters from a few of our satisfied workers—we have thousands more like 

them. We want you to know how you can become independent from your work in your own 

home. Remember, No Experience A Necessary—the Auto Knitter does the work. Write us 

now for full particulars about Maxing Money at Home with the Auto Knitter. It does not 
obligate you in any way. Enclose 2 cents to cover postage. 


Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc. 











The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 162K, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send full particulars about making money at home 
with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents’ postage to 
cover cost of mailing, etc. It is understood that this 
does not obligate me in any way. 


Name .... 
Address Lweaebuete 


City 


Ce eeeeesesee 
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Our Youn 
6 Househee, 7s OS 


WHEN THE SNOW CAME DOWN 

The clouds which had been hanging, 
black and threatening, over the earth all 
day long, save a flutter of their wings and, 
my, how the snow flakes did come sifting 
aown! 

Jean and Kitty and Hal all ran to the 
window and began looking at the fairy 
flakes. 

“T see a star!” cried Jean. 

“So do I,” laughed Hal. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” lisped Kitty, “I taee at 
pitty thing like—like the coral Aunt 
Nannie got at the island.” 

For a long time the children stood, faces 
pressed against the cold glass, looking at 
the flakes, big and little, which fell upon 
the window sill. While they were exclaim- 
ing over the stars and laughing at the other 
odd shapes Uncle Jack carrying a reading 
glass in his hand entered. 

“Oh Uncle Jack,” cried Hal, “come 
here!” 

“Yes, do,” urged Jean, “and see if you 
don’t say this is a star.” 

Good naturedly Uncle Jack crossed 
over to the window and looked out. 
“See,” cried Jean, “isn’t this flake just 
like a star?” Uncle Jack nodded: “It 
certainly is,” 

Then he did a funny thing. He picked 
up a square of black velvet, a piece from 
which Mother had been cutting a new col- 
lar for Hal’s coat, and, raising the window 
laid it upon the sill. In a second several 
flakes had fallen upon it and with a smile 
uncle Jack held his reading glass over all. 

“OQh—oh—oh!” cried all the kiddies 





“Oh, how pretty! There are flowers and 
ferns and—oh, so many stars. Oh, 
Uncle Jack, what makes them so pretty?” 
they cried. 

“T never knew snow looked like that!” 
declared Hal, “‘I Just thought they were all 
alike, just big and little pieces of snow.” 

Uncle Jack’s eyes twinkled, “Do you 
know of what snow is composed?” he 
@aSKeC. 

“N-o,” replied Jean.” 

“Well, while it is ee | and you are 
already interested in it, I will try to explan 
so that you will understand. Look closely 
now; see that big fellow? A while ago that 
was simply a bit of moisture—like a rain 
drop. But before it reached the earth, it 
and all its brothers and sisters out there, 
ran into a very cold bit of air and were 
frozen into these beautiful shapes.” 

“But I thought rain drops were round,” 
objected Hal, 

Uncle Jack shook his head. “Rain 
drops are just like snow flakes in shape,” 
he said. “They form just as the snow 
flakes form. First there is just a vapor, 
or cloud, like a mist. After a while the 
vapor gets so heavy that it begins to fall, 
the tiny particles, instead of blending to- 
gether as do the rain drops, freeze as they 
unite and, when looked at thru a magnify- 
ing glass, present many and beautiful 
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Give “Mother” a Holiday | 
Every Monday | 
T a wonderful thing it is for a woman who has spent 


her Mondays for years rubbing with her arms and her _ |||! 
back suddenly to have come into her home a superb 


Automatic Power Washer 


An Automatic takes all of the exclusive features. Used all over |} 
drudgery out of wash day—saves America for many years, 
health and strength as well as time- Automatic Washers are made in 
Everything, from heavy blankets to models for either electric or belt 
lace curtains, washed perfectlyclean power. If you have a lighting 





- : : ‘ lant, attach the Automatic to any 
™ rg eae anaaas p socket. If not, power from 
ey any farm engine will operate it. 

Made in ju size you want— Write for our catalog and two 
twin tubs for large families, single free Booklets on Household Clean- 
tubs for small families. Has re- jing, They contain many valuable 
versible, swinging wringerand many hints. 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER CO, 














301 Third Street (18) NEWTON, "OWA. 
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“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” Sent FREE on Request- 


Foreign Pass i, Gop: fonte ete,; gives 

tion on Patent ure; tells what every inven- 
tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, who 
are our clients, afte our 
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For a minute the children remained very 
quiet, watching the flakes as they sailed 
lazily down, and thinking of the wonderful 
story which Uncle Jack had just told. It 
seemed so strange to think that at one 
time, away up there in the sky, these 
lovely white things had been nothing bat 
vapor, like the mist which rises from the 
river On some mornings. 





































“I always did like the snow,”’ said Hal. | ff Gi , 
“Why?” asked his uncle. = \ Whiz) or 
Hal looked up from the new flakes which | ff — oo ee = 


Bit Ee Tr 

“Why do you like it, Jean?” ‘ f 1 

Jean dimpled, “Because I love sleigh- 

ng,” she said. 

“And you, kitten?” 

“*Taus [ tan tost, ’en,” lisped baby. 

“And arethose your only reasons?” 
teased Uncle Jack. 

The children nodded. “That's all it’s 
good for,” said Hal. 

Uncle Jack’s eyes were dancing, “I be- 
ieve I can give more reasons than snow- 
balls, sleighing and coasting,” he said. 
‘First it is valuable because it, in high 
regions, serves to feed streams; melting 
slowly it does no damage as a like amount 
of rain suddenly sent roaring down would; 
then, in some countries, the people would | 
almost die during the long, hot summers 
were it not for the snow, which lies upon 
the mountain tops, cooling the breezes 
which pass over it and tempering the air 
so that when it reaches the mhabitants it 
has become less torrid and more agreeable 
to breathe. 

“Then, in the north-land, it covers all 
the vegetation to the depths of several 
feet, protecting by its compactness, the 
roots and bulbs which, beneath their big 
white coverlet, keep warm and snug. Many 
animals, which would surely die were there 
no other protection, dig deep holes in the 
icy white mass and there, safely tucked 
away from the bitter winds, curl up and 
sleep the winter away, rarely leaving their 
dens in search of food.” 

The children’s eyes were big and bright. 
“T never knew,” softly mused Jean, “I 
shall always like snow better, now.” 

“So will I,” said Hal, “I hadn’t an idea 
that it was so useful. Is it the snow that |] 
makes Daddy’s wheat so good some 
years?” Uncle Jack nodded and Hal con- 
tinued: “It seems funny to think that it 
does all those ar oN he mused, “but the 
queerest of all is that while it keeps some 
cool it furnishes warmth for others.” 

Uncle Jack closed the window and laid 
the piece of velvet back in Mother’s work 
basket. “There are many odd things in 
natuie,”’ he said.—E. L. R. 


A SCRUB CHARIOT 
A very handy de- 
y vice which will save 
} wear and tear on the 

“prayer bones”’ while 
scrubbing or wiping 
up floors, can be 
made from an ordin- 
ary soap box. Select 
rather a shallow box 
of sufficient width to 
allow you to kneel down in it, or have your 
husband or son construct one of the exact 
size desired. 

_ Ifa box is used knock off the top and one 
side, pad the bottom to a good soft depth, 
six inches is ample, with an old cushion 
or piece of discarded comfort. Metal chair 
tips can be added to the four corners so 
that the chariot will move over the floor 
easily. This simple labor saver not only 
takes fatigue out of kneeling, but protects 
Se eee skirts from dust water. 
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Let This Gas Engine 
Washer Do Your Washing 


You thousands of women whose homes are not é¢quipped with 
electricity; you thousands who must handle the big weekly 
washing by the strength of your own backs; Maytag—pioneer 
washing machine builder—has perfected a power washer for you. 

It’s the Maytag Multi-Motor—the first and only washing 
machine with a gasoline engine—the only complete power washing 
outfit on the market. 

A wonderful little air-cooled gas engine runs it—does washing 
exactly like an electric machine. And it’s portable. Put the ma- 
chine wherever you want to work. In the kitchen or cellar or 
wood shed in winter. On the porch or under a tree in summer. 

Put in water, soap and clothes. Give the starting wheel a 
“ip with your foot. That’s all there is to doing a week’s wash. 

Work that takes hours by hand is done in a few minutes. 
Clothes come out beautifully clean. Handles heavy or light 
pieces. Saves washboard wear. 

Has a reversible power wringer which operates while the 
washer is going or alone. Adjustable—wrings from washer 
into blue—from blue to rinse water—from rinse water into 
basket. You merely feed the clothes into the wringer. 


Household Manual Free—write for this book today. 
Tells all about this wonderful invention. Also gives 
hundreds of valuable household hints. Every house- 
wife should have it. Write today. We will mail youa 


copy without charge. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, Ia. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portiand, Oreg.; Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


Makers of Maytag Electric and Maytag Hand Power Washing Machines 
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Wille -Motor Uixsher 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 


When the political dust has cleared 
away, we will see many a new truth about | | 
the league of nations; about prohibition; | | 
about immigration, the yellow peril a’ 
other important matters. Do not believe 
all you read or hear now, 
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A CAPE COD SQU'RE 
Continued from page 196 
and on side of the house from which looked 
rlorand dining room windows, there were 
lowers and vines and shrubs, of many 
kinds. 
When Seth had finished his smoke and 
returned, he was pleased with Amy’s 
evident delight. She had never seen such 
a riot of beauty. She asked to be shown 
the barn and other buildings in the rear. 
She went wild over the little pigs and 
chickens; she loved the mild-faced cows 
and the horses. 
“T have never known animals inti- 
mately,” she said. 
He caught a glimpse of her soul as one 
sees the distant mast of a ship thru the 
fog. 
“Do you like it here, Amy?” he asked, 
looking searchingly at her. 











“Oh, it is so restful! So full of peace and 
harmony! I should like nothing better 
the rest of my life. The house, the dear, 
dear house, the quaint old furniture, the 
flowers and the trees aad you for my 
brother 

“IT don’t want you for a sister!” 

She looked up at him in surprise. 

“Oh, Amy,” he took one of her hands in 
both of his as they stood near the old 
tree in the moonlight, “if I had only known 
you before, this might be yours forever. 
I can’t help it, dear, I love you!” 

She swayed toward him for a second, 
then catching herself she withdrew her 
hand from his clasp and walked quickly 
into the houre and up the stairs. 

Seth had a bad night of it. He hadn’t 
meant to tell Amy of his love but the 
words had come unsolicited. After she 
left him came a frightful thought: “She 
loves the artist, that is one of the reasons 
she ceased to love her husband. All her 
suffering has been for Ribbler while I 
was hoping—I’m a fool and I’m thru 
with women forever!”’ 

Next morning after an almost sleepless 
night, she came down stairs looking worn 
and white. She unbolted the door as usual 
but Seth did not come in. Breakfast was 
ready but still no sign of him. She looked 
thru the curtains towards the barn and 
then opened the kitchen door slightly; 
written on a piece of wrapping paper that 
had been stuck in the ne were a few 
lines informing her that urgent business 
would take him from the farm for a few 
days; that he had piled wood and kindling 
on the back porch, and that Sam Jones, 
a farmer’s boy, would do the milking, 
talking home the bulk of it to his mother 
and leaving a few quarts for her. She 
could put the bucket back on the bench 
of the porch for the boy. He, Seth, would 
let her know when he came back. 

Seth went to his cranberry bogs every 
dav but came back to his lodging in the 
hay as usual. The barn was a large one 
and he had closed the doors which could 
be seen from the house and left from the 
other side near the fields. 

It was the first time in his life that love 
had come to him and he was stunned 

and beaten by its intensity and hopeless- 
ness. 

“T'll have to be near to protect her,” 
he said to himself. “Her husband might 
happen along here any time.”’ 

This state of affairs went on for several 
days with Amy sad and helpless, and with 
Seth eating his heart out in misery. 

At last, one night, Amy thought she 
saw him near the woodpile; she hurried 
He was stealthily carrying 
wood to the door and was startled when 
he saw her so near and dropped the sticks 


out to him 
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The violin-shaped reso- 
nator of The Cheney 
developes true tonal 
beauty and brings out 
rare quality in vocal 
or instrument rec: 
onds. 


CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 





of M USIC, joyous as the song of birds, 
lives in The Cheney. 
beauty of tone, the gift of acoustic science, 
and consummate art in cabinet-making, 
give the Cheney unique distinction. f 
Cheney tone supremacy rests securely upon 
basic patents which cover an entirely orig- 
inal appLcation of acoustic principles to | 
the problem of tone reproduction. 
Like a beautiful jewel in a perfect setting, 
the serene purity of Cheney tone is worth- 
ily enshrined in cabinet-work of exquisite 
design. This master instrument plays all 
records—hbetter than ever they were 
played before. 


CH 
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Get a SAMPLE of 








My fob is to help you take the “chances” out of crop raising. 
I am just the same as in “partnership” with thousands of farm- 
ers, They look to me, and depend on my GUARANTER, t. 
be sure that the seeds they plant will germinate and grow 
the finest, biggest yield per acre. In oats, wheat and al 
grains I will show you a sample of the very same identical grade and 
quality that you can grow this season. In clover, alsike and timothy, 
etc.—I ll show vou photogra hs of the way 
ror crops will look. Y 
tk Quality See is. They are tested, guaran 
teed, and prices right. 


Send a postal today for my 1920 spring catalog 
—and any sample seeds you want to see. 


Your OWN Crop 


Before You Grow It 




















ou can depend on Dave 


Dave Peck, President 
Dave Peck Seed Co- 


107 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 




















on the ground 


She went up to him and put a soft, 











FREE 22st. cia, 2.00 
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Pleasant Spare Time Work {:"".;.”*.’: 


smooth hand on his arm. “Seth, you see Repatri ld like to different thi they h beer 
- ’ . ng—Weldi tarting an uu 2 earn eren ings they have 
I must go now. We did not think of this.” : Lighting —Construction — Opers on, ete. wihting. Send no noney. Write us post card for 
\ are in love with—?” he ask drew Book Department D6. full infor- ° Moines. 
hg . ve with 1e asked AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, CINCINNATI, OO || ation Successful Farming, ~ iowa 
She nocdaer 
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“But he’s well and gone south.” 

She looked up at him in astonishment. 
“Who is it you think I am in love with?” 

“Why, Rubbler, the artist. Isn’t he the 
fellow?” 

“Why, I never saw him before that 
fatal night!” 

Then, “Could it?—is it?—You care 
for me dear?” 

“Yes, I care,” she looked bravely up 
at him. “That is is why I must go.” 

“I don’t run much to tongue, Amy, you 
know that but I'll do as you tell me. I'll 
go early in the —_— and get your 
tickets and then we'll plan your trip.” 
And he was gone. 

Amy went into the house and sat down 
in the easy chair that Seth had always sat 
in when she played for him. Certainly 
life was playing her tricks. What did it 
still have in store for her? 

Next morning, after Seth had left to 
for the tickets, she found that she could 
not interest herself in the usual household 
tasks but sat staring out of the window at 
the trees. 

“You look so comforting—so protect- 
ing!’ Sh> held out her arms to them. 
“Can't you take care of me?” 

She heard the sound of an automobile 
and ran to peek out of a window; she was 
ready for flight should she see a stranger. 
Seth leaped from the car and came running 
toward the house. 

Fear took possession of her for she had 
not expected him so soon. Perhaps they 
had caught her husband. Seth came in 
with a newspaper in his hands. 

“Sit down, dear,” he tenderly pressed 
her into a chair and then handed her the 
paper. “I got this from Silas Smith so I 
fidn’t have to go to town for it. It’s all 
on the front page.” 

She took the paper with trembling 
hands while Seth walked to the farther 
part of the room and stood watching her. 

Big headlines pierced their way into her 
brain. 

James Jarvis, gambler and would-be 
murderer found. 

She dropped the paper—picked it up 
and read to the last. 

He was not caught by the sheriff but by 
a stronger hand, the hand of death! 

A fisherman was crossing the break- 
water, which connects Provincetown with 
the end of the Cape, early this morning 
when he discovered the body of a man 
lying against the rocks. The man had 
»een dead several hours. After the body 
nad been removed to Provincetown it was 
liscovered to be the body of James Jarvis. 
He must have been in hiding among the 
stones and wharfs of the breakwater by 
day and in trying to get into a boat the 
night before, had been drowned. The 
account ran on: 

“No sign of the man’s wife has been 
ound; she seemed to have slipped off the 
faceof theearth. Thesheriff and his depu- 
‘ies are searching the entire length of the 
breakwater for her. The man will be 
ouried here unless some one claims the 
»ody. No one knows where he came 


rom. 
“Dead!” she gasped. 
“Yes, dear!” 


INDIVIDUAL INDENTIFICATION 
TAGS 


If there are several members of the 
family whose underclothing is likely to 
get mixed, or if some of the young people 
are going away to school this fall get the 
printed name tapes, now so much used, 
and mark each garment with the full 
name of the owners. Some of these names 
are woven and some of them printed with 
indelible ink. It only takes a few minutes 
to fasten them on neatly in place. An 
article sent to the laundry or likely to 
get lost in any other way can thus be 
“we and delivered very easily.— 
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FUEL ave VOU 
WASTING >? 





Why continue to waste fuel by in- 
efficient heating methods when it’s so 
high and so scarce? You can have 
better heating at less cost with the 
CaloriC Pipeless Furnace, The 











ALOR I 


ALOR 


FURNACE 


IS SAVING 3 TO '/2 
THE FUELIN OVER 
76,000 BUILDINGS 


The CaloriC is the original system 
of heating buildings of 18 rooms or 
less through one register by natural 
circulation of air. e CaloriC works 











fuel. 
simple a child can operate it. Temperature 
regulated from first floor. Installed in old 
homes or new, usually in ore day. Costs 
less than the number of stoves required to 
heat the same space. Sold on a money-back 


tee 
ture in coldest weather. Write today for 
CaloriC book giving complete details. 





Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


(HE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
105 Woodrow St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


He 
' ‘i uP 
THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE-CASING PATENT 





iCIENT 


Give your tires a chance 
s to make good / 


Get 20,000 miles service from yourtires. Protect them from 


f A XY 
i an the wear and tear of the road and they'll give it! You can have this pro- 
} 













¥ H tection—and at the same time you end the cost, wasted 
al \ time and worry due to punctures, cuts, bruises and 
ge blowouts, by equipping your tires with 








meh 






Tire Protectors. WE GUARANTEE that tires 
7 will not overheat nor be otherwise injured by 

I protectors; that they are the most perfect non- 
P f skid on the market for sand, mud, slippery 
H: country toads; that ordinary punctures are impossible; that 


7 tre-rot, which caases blowouts, is eliminated. e 
Make This Tet Yourulf. We ship Protectors on All necessary tools and extra 
sections free with each pair. 


Tow Days Totals money back if they tail 
BUKOLT MFG. CO. 
45 Second Street - - - STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


CAMERAS, HAMILTON RIFLES—Will be given for just a little of your 
spaie time. Requirements are easy. Write us for complete information. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA 



















A: — MAY READ THE 
reid” HALF PRICE 


THE CHRIS«<IAN HERALD is sacrificin: 


immediate profits from subscribers in a big drive to exe | 


tend its present 300,000 circilation (representing 1,500, 
000 readers) to the million mark (representing 5,000,000 
readers) by making an Irresistable half price trial offer. 


New subscribers may have the next 
big satisfying 
weekly issues 2 > C 


for ----- 














20 Muman'iuerst Stories 
20 World news tudi 
60 Siicstions! Feature Articles 
. wonderful 
imter retattve _E@itorialg —_ 


70 elptul dally, 
devotional 


ions 
short, pithy, 


aU worth while Sermons 
or more 
200 biscs and white Pictures 
10 au ul covers 


usually in several Colors 


and hundreds of other wonderful features, al! 
now available to new subscribers at half price 
The Chriian Herald is one of America’s really 
rel us and social institutions. It is the best loved 
and most widely read interdenominational family 
magazinein the ou It is dedicated to the serv- 
fice of humanity. It alms to make of every ehurch a 
community center for social 
THPORTANT—Daring the f and religious uplift. It tells 
8 weeks for B50 period, | the important newsofevery 
another of these wonderful | denomination, but the or- 
Courtenay Savage Serials, | gan of none. ‘You need the 
entitied **Borning,”’ will § stimulus, the 
appear exclusively im the J vision of world service the 
Christian Herald in advance § Christian 
of its publication as aiimillion new short ¢ 
61.50 book. 

Herald'sgoal. 25 cents in coin 
or stamps sent now (at the Christian Herald risk) is 
guaranteed to give you more and better literature t 
you ever could imagine possible. Address The Chris- 
tian Herald, 674 Bible House, New York. 


Infantile . 
Paralysis (.’ 


[ Caused This Deformity 


This letter from Hon, Boyd 
Watkins, member-elect Missis- f 
sippi House of Representatives, 
ona Mrs. Watkins, should inter- 
= gouty parent of a crippled 
chi 


Our son Raymond walked 
on the toes of his right foot, 
due to Infantile Paralysis. 
He was in yourSanitarium 
exactly 4 months when he 
came home with a straight 
foot, walking perfectly flat 
and with ease. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Watkins, 

R. R. No. 1, Lamar, Mies. 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium isa 
thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of C:ub Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Dis- 
eases anc Deformities, Hip Dis- 
ease, Wry Neck, etc., especially 
as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis,” also “Book of Refer- 
ences’ free. Write for them. 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


986 Aubert Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 
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No plumbing needed; placeanywhere—ina closet, 
hall, attic, bedroom, understairs,etc. Takes floor 
space 16 inches square No sewer or water con- 
nection required; made of steel, rustproof, grey 
enameled finish, seat and cover golden oak, dur- 
able, handsome, lasts a lifetime. Shipped on ap- 


proval complete with pipes, access- 
y ries and cheanke al alt ready to in- 3 79 
a 


stall atthe remarkably low priceof 


Money Back Guarantee 


Havecomfort this winter, avoid expos- 
ure, protect family’s heaith. Toilet 
emptied every few weeks anywhere same as 
ashes, as chemical eterilizes and makes con- 
tents odorless. Get one today on our guarantee 
of satisfaction of money back. 


U. $. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORP. 
1309 “ulton Street Chicago, IM. 








Successful Farming thoroughly investigates 
reliability of its advertisers before accepting 
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“ the Farm Wile: 
@ 


Let’s always try to look on our work asa 

5 > an —, put it i 

efore opening a cocoanu it in 
the oven a few minutes. The warmth 
makes the opening comparatively easy. 

Castor oil stains will come out of clothes 
much better if dipped in alcohol before 
they are washed. 

Say what should be said, then stop. 
Don’t nag. 

If it seems best to have the dining room 
floor uncovered, the noise of scraping 
chairs will be greatly lessened if rubber 
tips, bought at the hardware store, are 
put on the chair legs. 

If hardwood has become dirty it may be 
cleaned by a cloth wet in turpentine. 
Afterwards it should be well rubbed with 
boiled linseed oil. 

Enthusiasm is a most important factor 
in success, but there is sometimes danger of 
being too enthusiastic in starting a thing 
out so that there is no enthusiasm left to 
carry it thru to completion. 

If bread is to be toasted in any quantity 
try setting it in the corn popper instead 
of burning your ds using a fork. 

If you find that you are apt to agree 
with the last person you talk to, it is pretty 
clear that you need to cultivate inde- 





pendence of thought. We want to be 
something more than sponges. © 

If you want your pumpkin, lemon and 
custard pies to come from the oven evenly 
browned, sprinkle a little sugar over the 


top. 

in button hook used to wind up a curtain 
roller when the spring has run down is a 
great saving on both hou and temper— 
or patience. 
Many of our beautiful flowers — x as 
“weeds,” but have been improved and 
transformed by careful cultivation. And 
many of our faults can be chan into 
something admirable if we only take pains 
enough. Avarice, for example, wisely 
directed becomes thrift, and extravagance 
is often only e rated generosity. 
When the silk thread on the machine 
runs off the spool too fast, causing it to 
tighten around the — cut a piece of 
blotting paper or thick cloth, and slip 
on the spindle before the spool and there 
will be no more trouble. 
Put a sheet of blotting paper under the 
spread of every dresser or dressing table 
that you have. Then if something is 
accidentally spilled (perfume, perhaps, 
with its harmful alcohol), the polished 
surface of the wood will not be hurt. 
To be on good terms with anyone, we 
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-—Father Uses 
Musterole 


At the first twinge of 
rheumatism, father asks for 
Musterole—that clean, 
white ointment which 
rightfully takes the place of 
the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. 

He rubs it gently on the aching 
spot, and instantly a pleasant 
tingle of skin tells him that 
Musterole has already begun its 
healing work. 

It penetrates way down and 
generates a peculiar heat which 
eases aching nerves and muscles. 
But strangely enough, after the 
first momentary giow of warmth, 
there comes a feeling of delightful 
soothing coolness. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. It does not burn or 
blister. 

It is made with oil of mustard 
and a few home simples, and is 
excellent for any ill for which in 
olden days you would have used 
a mustard plaster. 

Try it for coughs, colds (it 
often prevents pneumonia), croup, 
bronchitis, sore throat, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, lumbago, 
rheumatism, or other pains and 
congestions. 

Many doctors and nurses use 
Musterole and recommend it to 
their patients. 

Keep a jar always handy in the house. 


It gives quick and safe relief —and se 
@ preventive and de first aid— 


you cannot afford to be est 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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A small quantity of salt put in the white- | 
wash will improve its sticking qualities. | 
Mud spots that are left on clothes after | 
the garment has been brushed can be re- | 
moved by rubbing with a cut, raw potato. | 
When a pessimist fails in an.attempt, he | 
gives up, considering that the end; but the 
optimist looks on it as only the beginning, | 
with an opportunity to try again, in a | 
better, more experienced way. 
If your house is heated by hot air, pieces | 
of screen cut to fit over the pipes under | 
the registers will do much to keep dust | 
and dirt out, as well as make it possible | 
to rescue things dropped thru the register. 

If the screening is covered with cheese- 

cloth, it will be better still in keeping out 

dust. 

Adaptability—the ability to “fit in,” or 

to make one plan work when another fails 

is something well worth striving for, if one 


F. A. Nisewanger. 





does not come by the gift naturallv.— Mrs. 
l 


must, of necessity, have one of two things 4 
individua) measure 





cording to your exact 8 
ship it on approval, delivery 
paid, for you to try on, to in- 
spect and examine. Uniess 
ae well pleased your 
order will not cost 
you @ cect. 









Send 
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FEBRUARY MUSIC OFFERINGS | 

The prediction of the coming season is 
that it will be a waltz song year, as most of 
the popular songs are written in waltz 
time as a reaction from the period of war 
music. 

Following is the list of the September 
music coupon which expires Febraury 
29th. Send in your order with this 
month’s coupon. 

Vocal: Beautiful Ohio, 30 cents, Think 
Love of Me, 30 cents, You're Still an Old 
Sweetheart of Mine, 10 cents, Hawaiian 
Breezes Song, 10 cents, Girl of My 
Dreams, 10 cents, Don’t Break Your Heart 
Over Me, 10 cents. : 

Instrumental: Pixie’s Goodnight Song 
20 cents, General Pershing’s Grand 
March, 10 cents, Hawaiian Breezes Waltz, 
10 cents. 

Violin and Piano: 
10 cents. 

Vocal 


My Isle of Golden Dreams, by Blaufuss. 
c-f). A waltz song written in an entirely 
new style, unusual melody, with a 
Hawaiian swing woven in very cleverly. 

Rose of the Morning, by Frank Grey. 
(e-e). A beautiful high class ballad, very 
harmonious accompaniment carries the 
melody thruout. This song will no doubt 
be as popular as “Somewhere a Voice is 
Calling.” 

Tears, by Black. (c-e). “Dry your eyes, 
life was meant for laughter.” This song is 
really optimistic, altho it does not Beem so 
from the title. Very pleasing accompasi- 
ment. 

Mother’s Cradle Song, by MacMeekin. 
(c-f). An unusually pretty song with a 
soft soothing melody that is sure to appeal 
to you. Splendid song for a quartetie. 

Ole Virginny, by Marple. (c-e). Writ- 
ten by the composer of Hawaiian N ights, 
this waltz song has a very good melody 
with a harmonized refrain suitable for solo 
or duet. 

Why Don’t You Speak to Me, Let’s be the 
Same Old Friends, by MacMeekin. (c-e). 
The title tells the sentiment of this song. 
The melody is carried by the accompani- 
ment. 


Sweet Genevieve, 


Instrumental 

In the er ae Scafmolin, pm ae $ 
A very tun Owy caprice, spiendi 
for teaching and easy enough Rs the 
amateur musician to learn without help. 

Tomahawk, by Meekin, Grade 4. A 
characteristic march, just the kind for a 
change in school work from the one you 
have been playing. 

Golden V ing, or La Cinquantieme, by 
Gabriel-Marie, Grade 4. This number 
has a very out of the ordinary melody, 
which is easily remembered. 

Violin and Piano 

Crimson Blushes, by Lester, Grade 4. 
rhis piece was listed last month as a piano 
solo and was so well liked, that we are 
ofering you the arrangement for violin 
and piano, which is a very melodious num- 
ber. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 
FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires July 3lst, 1920 
Vocal 


My Isle of Golden Dreams, 30 cents. 
Rose of the Morning, 30 cents. 
Tears, 10 centa. 
Mother’s Cradle Song, 10 cents. 
Ole Virginny, 10 cents. 
Why Don’t You Speak to Me, 10 cents 
Instrumental 
In the Woodland, 30 cents. 
Tomahawk, 10 cents. 
Golden Wedding, 15 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
Crimson Blashes, 15 cents. 
Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for. Write name and address plainly. 














PIPELESS ¥% 
FURNACES | 
Reduce coal bills 25% 


WEEN the wind is whistling and howling} 
and the winter air carries a bite and! 
sting that chills you to the bone—wouldn’t 
it be delightful to have every room of the 
house as warm and comfortable as a balmy 


June day? And you can! 


Install a Globe Pipeless Furnace and enjoy 
a houseful of clean heat. Can be installed 
quickly, easily, and economically. Notearing 
up of floors, no mutilation of walls or ceil- 
ings. One register distributes clean, warm 
air in every room evenly and thoroughly— 


without dust or dirt of any kind. 


And the Globe Pipeless Furnace reduces 
fuel bills 25%. Every pound of fuel—hard; 
soft, slack coal or screenings, wood or coke— 
gives up its maximum heat when burned in 
the scientifically constructed Globe firepot. 
None of the energy escapes in gas or smoke. 


No unnecessary heat in cellar—vegetables 
or any perishable goods can be safely stored 
there. Easily operated. Nothing compli- 
cated, nothing ‘to get out of order—castings 
are made so that expansion or contraction will 
mot break or crack them. Holds fire from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Lasts a 


lifetime. 


See the Globe Pipeless Furnace 
Let the nearest 
dealer explain its economy 
and dependability thoroughly. 


THE GLOBE STOVE AND RANGE CoO, 


this week. 


“Master Farnace Builders’’ 


Dept. B.7 
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reaches you. 
I really need a full 
the February Boys’ an 


Outwitting a Thief. 
The Runaway. 


How Boys and Girls in Vermont Make Maple Sugar (illustrated). 
Boys and Girls at the International Live Stock Show. 


Junior Farm Mechanics. 


In addition to all the above, the February number of Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader will 
contain many games. playlets, songs and other things of interest to boys and girls, especially 
those who are interested in boys’ and girls’ club work. 

Now is the time to subscribe in order to follow club work thru 
the year, and know what boys and girls in other states are doing. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER FREE 
Send your subscription within ten daye after you 
seat cepoter end ea ee splendid Feb- 
ruary num free, maning your subscription 
with the dandy March Somber. 
Subscription Rates Are: 
4 years for $1. 2 years for 50 cents. 
1 year for 25 cents 
Better send your order now while you are think- 
ing about it. Use the coupon to the right or write 
me a letter. 


FARM BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LEADER 
£.T ee 


DES MOINES IOWA 


Kokomo, Ind. 


Stories for Boys and Girls 


The February number of Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader is now on the press 
and will be ready for mailing by the time this copy of Successful Farming 


e here to tell you about all the good things that you will find in 
irls’ Leader. But my space is limited, so I can only mention a 
few of the excellent articles and stories that I know you will want to read. Here they are: 
Adventures of the Blue Lake Squad (illustrated). 
An Interesting Story About General Foch. 











Send for Free Literature 
Now, Today 


Learn all about the construction 
and operation of the Globe Pipeless 
Furnace. Find out why and how 
this is the most economical heating 
system for you. Write now for 
free literature. 

Y 












Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Enclosed find 14 — for my subscription 
to Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader. Send me the 
February number free according to your offer 
and start my subscription with the March 
number. 


.-RF.D... State 
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. World Renowned LibertyPlotor 
and other Famous Aviation Engines | 


N For Sweeney Auto Students: 


7] 


THE SWEENEY SYSTEM 


cannot be obtained anywhere else, just as Sweeney’s Equipment cannot be dupli- 
cated any place else. Learn how to repair or make any piece of machinery by 
doing the work with your own hands under the personal instruction of experts 
Train hand and eye and brain together until you do the job right. This s the 
celebrated Sweeney System that has turned out over 30,000 graduates and which 
was approved by the United States Government in sending me 5,000 
men to train for army mechanical service. The idea that built « 
Million Dollar Trade School and made thousands of men a success in life 


Come to the 
Sweeney School 
of Auto, Tractor 
and Aviation Me- 
chanics if you really 
wish to be a trained 
expert, and to work on 
the most modern mae 










































chinery. 9 
It’s the First ‘Step That Counts 
A Personal Message “Make that step in the right direction. Come 
sf to the recognized leader, I want every 
Fr om E. J. Sweeney Sect d a young man mechanically inclined to make 
“T want to announce for 1920 the Sweeney School a real start this year. Begin today by send- 
age eS capo ete me t i Only automobile school ing for my big free catalog. You don’t 
most important developmen 2 in the world owns Lib 1- any previous experience, or any edu 
mechanical training that I believe eo qetien, because wo wae tock, net heck. In 
has ever been offered to young men. soveramentoquiPment. fact, I have a wonderful testimonial from © 
“We have added to our already magnificent invented; equipmen deaf and dumb student whom I trained in 
equipment the famous Liberty Motor, the Hall- $300,000. © — eight weeks. By sending for my book, 
Scott Motor, the Sturtevant, and the Hispano- B80) 200, Students and you incur no obligation, you simply give 
Suiza Motor. 250 instructors and em- yourself the opportunity of investigating 
“As you know, these famous and enormously rah of OR the wonderful possibilities the automotive 
expensive motors wereused by the United States cgntern aca with business offers you. 7 say it is the greatest 
Government in aviation service. Fen Gowe makes opportunity in the world today, and my 
“You have all heard about the Liberty Motor. Regular medical’ inspec- free book tells all about it. So mail 
This is a twelve-cylindar V. type with overhead solutely clean and moral the coupon NOW and get the FACTS 
valvesand overhead camshaft. It develops 440 aaa Yy for S 
horse power and weighs 890pounds. The Liberty ours for Success. 















EMORY J. SWEENEY, 
President. 





Motor consumes 36 gallons of gasoline per hour 
on open throttle and 1}4 gallonsof oii per hour. 


“This is the great contribution of American mechanical puke 
toward winning the war. TheLiberty wasdesigned by Messrs. 
Vincent and Hall and the Government built 15,000 in eighteen 
months. Now you cannot beafirst class mechanic without being 
able to handle this motor, and at no other automobile school in the 
world can you find it but at Sweeneys. 


“But the Liberty is not all the new aviation equipment we offer for your 
instruction. 


“There is a Hall-Scott Six, the Sturtevant Eight, that develops 200 horse 
power, and also thefamous Hispano-Suiza, 150 Horse Power with 1450 R.P.M. 


{cart “How many of the best mechanics in your state know 
& } anything more than the names of these motors? Yet 
‘TRADE’ each an every Sweeney student works on these 
., latest models until he knows them backward 
~**S\ and forward. 


“Tt is this sort of work by the 
“Sweeney System of Practical 
ee that turns out 
experts—men in demand 
for big jobs at big salaries. 



































Send me free your 72-page catalog and Sweeney 
School News, ani tell me of the opportunities 
in the auto and tractor business. 


Name___ 









& Address __ aaa 








SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 
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“Where did you work last?’ asked the 
prose cuting attorne y. 
“On the Mily aukee 
“Why did you leave?” 
“The editor and 1 disagreed on a 
national political question.” 
“Where did you work next?” 
“Qn the New Orleans Item.”’ 
Why did you leave there?” 
“The editor and I disagreed on a 
aational political question.” 
Suddenly the judge interfered. 
What was this national political ques- 
tio! 
Prohibition” was the instant reply. 
rybodys. 


A STRENUOUS OCCUPATION 

\bout midnight the telephone rang and 
a well-known breeder of shorthorns got 
out of bed and answered. 







Sentinel.” 














Eve 













“This is Bob McMillan talking. Do 
you wi ant to buy a good bedstead?’ 

“No, we have all we can use,” said the 
shorthorn breeder. 

“Then perhaps you would take a 
first class suit of clothes off my hands 
at a small figure,” said the midnight 





ailer. 

“No; what’s the matter with you that 
you can’t wear your own clothes and sleep 
in your own bed?” 

“I’ve gone into the dairy business,” 
was the cone response. 


A CLOSE SHAVE 

“Mother, do men ever to heaven?” 

“To be sure, dear. Why do you ask 
such a question?” 

‘Because I never see any pictures of 
angels with whiskers.” 

“Well,” said the mother, 
Some men do go to heaven, 
only get there by a close shave.”’ 


SIMPLE, ISN’T IT? 
Citybred—“How is it that the price 
f farm products is so high? Surely the 
war does not affect them.” 
Farmbred—“Well, when a farmer has to 

know the biological name for each thing 
that he raises, and the zoological name 
or the insect that eats it, and the chemical 
name of the powder that destroys the in- 
why somebody has got to pay.” 
















reflectively, 
but, they 













sect, 















It must have been a slippery day when 
the prodigal came home. He fell on his 
father’s neck.—Literary Digest. 









SHE KNEW, DEAR THING 
She was in the newspaper office, when 
an elderly man walked up to her and said: 
7. sl hould like to get copies of your paper 
ior a week back.’ 
_ “Oh, yes,” sympathized the girl, “I 
know, Auntie has it too You can get 
them at the drug store right across the 
street. Ask for a mustard plaster.” 
— your husband worry about the 
focery bill?” 
bin Nes Lady there’s no sense in a 
se: the grocer wo over 
Same bills.”—Ex. —_— 


Un 





| FOOLISH QUESTION 
Str: unger entering post office: 
“Any mail for Mike Howe?” 
The postmaster was busy and made no 
reply. 
“Any mail for Mike Howe?” 
the stranger. 
“No, of course not. Who do you sup- 
pose would send mail to your cow?” 


repeated 


It is a way of mankind to attach to the 
trivial and unimportant, values all out 
of proportion. his is an old story— 
William Howard Dean can tell it with all 
the frills—about the young rake who made 
a night of it. Next morning with heavy 
head and camel thirst he tried to account 
for the $100 ~ es in his purse. 

“There was the champagne supper $55; 
taxicab $20, making $75; theater tickets 
$10, that made $85; flowers $10 that made 
$95.” But here memory ceased alto- 
gether and the seccount still failed to 
balance by five dollars. 

“Well,” he lamented, “TY must have just 
fooled away that five.” 


EQUAL EXCHANGE 


One of the ioe side attractions 
with a —, rge circus was an edu- 
cated moose. The admission to this event 
was 20 cents a person or 50 cents for a 
family. A farmer came up with twelve 
children. The gatekeeper accosted him. 

“Are you sure these children are all 
yours.’ 

“Yes, sure,’ ’ replied the farmer. 

“Well come on in,” welcomed the gate- 
keeper, “It is as worthwhile for my moose 
to see your family as for you to see my 
moose.” 








Before prohi days Uncle Rastus was 
always accustomed to going to the ex- 
press station on Christmas day and get- 
ting therefrom a quart bottle of whiskey. 
Christmas came; he got his package and 
stepping out on the slippery Slee aa 
slipped and. broke his bottle. Getting up 
the old darkey waz heard to say, “For 
the land sakes, my Christmas am come 
and gone!” 
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SOME JOB ml DAD 
A school teacher received the following 
note: “Dear Madam, Please excus my 
tommy today, he won’t come to skule 
because he is acting as timekeeper for his 
father, and it is your fault. U gave him 
a example, if a field is 5 miles around how 
long will it take a man walking three and 
one-half miles per hour to walk two and 
one-fourth times around it? Tommy 
ain’t a man, so we sent his father. They 
went early this morning, and father will 
walk round the field and tommy will time 
him, but please don’t give my boy such 
examples agin, because my husband must 
o to work every day to support his 
amily.” 





A colored soldier at the parcel-post 
window of a Northern camp: “Ah wants 
to insure this ’ere package, ‘cause Ah 
wants mah gal in Florida to get it sure.’ 

“What does the package contain?” 
asked the clerk mechanically. 

“Dat’s a shoe-box full ob snow, boss, 
and Ah’m mighty anxious foh Ca’line 
to get it, kase she’s never done seed no 
snow befo’.”—Everybodys. 





The monthly assizes were in progress 
at the mining camp of Howling Wolf, 
and the courthouse was crowded with a 
motley throng, who took a deep, if 
somewhat noisy, interest in all the pro- 
ceedings. 

The uproar got worse and worse, and 
at last the Judge could bear it no longer. 

An imposing figure, he rose to his feet 
and bellowed out: 

“Gentlemen, and also prisoner, I must 
insist on order in the courthouse. Here 
I’ve tried four cases already and haven’t 
been able to hear at single word of the 
evidence.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Zeb Smith was a drafted man. He saw 
heavy fighting in France and was 
wounded. On his return to the United 
States he was interviewed by one whose 
duty it was to interest himself in the men. 

“Smith, what do you intend to do when 
you are released from the service?” 

“Get me some dependents,” was the in- 





stantaneous reply.—Everybodys. 






























Note: Draw a line 
to dot. Do not send "Try it 5s 








to number Socinaing at 1, then 2,3,4,etc. Draw straight from dot 
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Home Plan No. 512 | 
Tastefully designed farm bun. ! 
alow et 6large rooms and bath 5 

ree bedrooms — all entered 
separately. Large — ally 
planned kitchen. our FREE 
Pian Book 4 t u 
details. 



















is Distinctive Farm Homes 
At Guaranteed Costs! 


This is just one of the 200 attractive, well-planned 
homes we show in our new 1920 Home Plan Book. 
Bungalows, farm houses, country and city homes 
with full descriptions, specifications and wholesale 
prices —costs guaranteed! 


We furnish all material—lumber, millwork, paint, 
Wis. covers py as specified. No extras! No forgotten items! You get a 
whole house when you order from Gordon-Van Tine. 


How Gordon-Van Tine “Ready-Cut” Saves for You 


You can buy the material for your home either “Ready- No expensive hand-sawing on the job—less time to erect 
Cut” or not Ready-Cut. Our “‘Ready-Cut” method —and nocostly waste of lumber to fill your cellar with 
simply means that all material is sawed, cut and fitted high-priced “‘kindling-wood.” Ready-Cutting also pre- 
at our mills. It comes to you, bundled and marked vents mistakes. Simply follow numbered plans—even in- 



























according to blue prints furnished, ready to put to- experienced labor can build successfully the Gordon- 
gether. Van Tine Way. 
Free Architect Service est. quality and you get lowest Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; St. Louis, 
giles 2a wholesale prices. Mo., and Davenport, Ia.—and ship 
A staff of expert architects, con- from one nearest you 
stantly in touch with most modern **Saved $550,’’ Says : 
ideas ensures your Go -Van Tine ; 
ye ge pe _A. M. Trimble Order Your Home Early! 
veniently arranged, comfortable, dis- “Estimate saving of $350"—Jas. P. You know there is an appalling 


Murphy, Iowa. “Saved between $250 shortage of lumber and millwork 

—— $300 ary. O ane na right now. Mills have been over- 
. . “You saved me $700”—G. G. Arga- ld—ord eed producti 

Highest Grade Material— 4 Ohio. Over 200,000 custom- = tii Saen ae to 


tinctive in every way. 














Wholesale ers and three strong banks vouch for country. Our stocks are large but 

One of the most pk asant things us, We ship anywhere—safe arrival they can’t last. If you intend 

about buying from Gordon-Van Tine guaranteed. building, get our books NOW, so 
" » , TO frech e’ } mich - ° . 

is that you get fresh, new, bright, Our Four Mills you will have time to select and 





order EARLY! 


clean lumber and mill-work. Every- 
thing is of the best—strictly high- We operate four mills—at Chehalis, 


Write for These Helpful Books—FREE! 


Gordon-Van Tine Homes anteed. Many color illustra- farm buildings, barns, hg Carpenters and 






























Our latest book — just off ions. Also shows built-in houses, dairy houses, sheds, etc. . 
the prs 3 ows 200 best pantry cases, kitchen cabinets, Contractors! 
typ s of town and countr linen closets, etc. Write! Free Building Material Writefor Cat- 
homes, fi oor plans, specifica Book—Everything for build- l 
tir photographs Prices ane Barn Book— Shows — or repairing, at lowest 1088+ 
plainly printed and guar. kinds and sizes of modern 














; j 
Van Tine 
Company 
7087 Gordon St., 
Davenport, lowa 







Gordon-Van Tine Co@ 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Established Over Fifty Years 


7087 Gordon St. Davenport, lowa 


Please send me free Books 
as checked below: 











0 Gordon-Van Tine Homes 
O Building Material Catalog 
O Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings. | 
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the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
THE NEW NATIONAL FIGURE. 
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From the News (Dayton, Ohio.) 


TO KEEP OUT HOGS, BUILD FENCES. 


Treo THis 














Coffman, for the International Feature Service. 
ABOUT TIME. 


























Darling, in Des Moines Register. 
THERE’S A COUPLE OF SWELL GENTS TO SEE YOU, MA 
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The country’s biggest rancher— 
what he thinks about the packers 


Robert J. Kleburg is manager of the “Million 
Acre Ranch” in Texas. He keeps about 40,000 


breeding cattle. 


The following is from his 


remarks made recently before a committee: 


“Their (the packers’) busi- 
ness prospers most when 
they have an ample and 
regular supply of live stock 
from which to draw. 


“It therefore follows, as a 
matter of course, that it is 
to the interests of the pack- 
ers to foster, not to hamper, 
live stock production. In 
order to do this they must 
pay the producer of live 
stock a fair price for his 
products, so that he, the 
producer, may be enabled 
to stay in business. 


“I therefore contend and 
believe that the producer of 
live stock who conducts 
his business properly has 
nothing whatever to fear 
from the packers. He needs 
the packers to prepare his 
product for the market and 
to distribute it. 


“Without the aid of the 
packers the production of 
live stock could not exist 
as an industry. 


“T can well remember when 
there was no real market 


for live stock in-the part of 
the country in which I lived 
—southwest Texas. 


“In those days we drove 
the steer to the butcher’s 
pen. The butcher would 
slaughter him, throw away 
the head, horns, hoofs and 
other offal, and give the pro- 
ducer credit for so much 
meat at his shop. All of 
this waste is now saved 
and marke atin da 


“T believe that when a busi- 
ness is as big as the packers’ 
business, that business has 
to be conducted properly 
and on business lines and 
on principles of fairness to 
the public. 

“I do not believe they can 
afford in their own interests 
to conduct their business in 
such a way that it injures 
the great mass of people 
with whom they do busi- 
laa 

“Nor do I believe that the 


packer can control the law 
of supply and demand.” 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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The New Rug You Long For 
_ — at h the price 


RITE today for our beautiful 32-page rug book showing 31 patterns of OLSON 

VELVETY RUGS inactual colors. This book tells how your old, faded, worn-out, thread- 
bare carpets, rugs and clothing are first washed, pickercd, carded, combed, respun, dyed and 
then rewoven into handsome newrugs in the fashionable two-tone effects, any color you want and 
any size. The price of rugs from new wool is so high today that you cannot afford to overlook this 


a Send Your Old Carpets 
Rugs and Old Clothing 


We reclaim the wool in your old material and then dye it’and reweave 
bright, new, seamless VELVETY RUGS. It is like getting two rugs for the price of 

one, for the pattern is the same on both sides. The lowest-priced good rug you 

can buy costs more than an OLSON VELVETY RUG—yet a VELVETY RUG rivals 

the high-priced Wiltons and Axminsters, and will wear for years. VELVETY 

RUGS are appropriate for the homes of the moderately well-to-do as well as 

the wealthy. OLSON RUGS are now in use in over one million homes, hotels, 

clubs and public buildings. 


15 DAY FREE TRIAL 


USE your new VELVETY RUGS two weeks on the floors 


of yourhome—give them the only worth-while test, the test of 
everyday wear—examine them closely, call in your friends, ask 
their opinion; then, if you do not think your rugs are the best 
value to be had anywhere for the money, you have the right to 
return them at our expense. , We will pay you liberally for 
your old material. 


EVERY ORDER COMPLETED IN THREE DAYS 


WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY 


.‘My rugs arrived in first-class condition and they fully come up to my 
expectations, which is indeed a compliment, as one usually expects 
the impossible. I shall send you another order this Spring.”’ 
Wesleyville, Pa. Mrs. Geo. W. Davis. 


“Il am delighted with my rugs. They are just as represented 
in your catalogue. Several of my neighbors have been in to 
see them and all are enthusiastic in their praise, and none 
moreso than those who tried todiscourage me about send- 
ing old carpets tobemadeup, I will gladly recommend 
your work in the future,” Mrs. G. H. Parham. 
Necedah, Wis. 


“I have an OLSON VELVETY RUG I have had i 
- close to twenty years. It is as good as new, H 
but owing to the change we have made in 
our house it is not of a size I can use, 80 
wondered if you could take it and add an 
equal amount of clothing and make 








RUGS 
$290 
and up 












Mrs. Geo. R. Simpson, 
Owensville, Ind., R. No. 8. 






WRITE TODAY 
For This de Luxe 
Rug Book in Colors 


The finest rug book we have ever issued—32 
pages of beautiful rooms in actual colors—correctin every 
detail of interior decoration—full of suggestions on how to 
arrange your furnishings tastefully. 








veel. Sow See how much OLSON will save you. Send cou- 


pon or post card NOW for this FREE book. © 


OLSON RUG CO. ~ 


7 


Dot. R-7, 36 Laflin St. Chicago, Ill. .-“ 
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Makes Poultry Raising PAY 


hat’s what the thousands of men and women will be pleased with the low cost of hatching; you 
"Tho use X-Rays say. That’s what you will say will be more than satisfied with the increased poultry 
just as soon as you make your first hatch. profit that comes from big hatches, healthy chicks, 
oe we know you would not trade your X-Ray for 
ny ten incubators you ever saw or heard of. Many 
You will be delighted with its easy operation; you thousands of X-Rays now in use. Owners are con- 
™* wae vinced that it’s the World’s Superior Hatcher. 


N OW Is The Time To Get Started 


Indi: atic ng point to the biggest poultry year the country has ever seen, due to short supply 
{ big demand. That means high prices for the poultry raiser, big profits. But remember 
It'sn 1t the price you pay for an incubator, it’s what y ean and what it does. 
Old, out-of-date, rattle-trap incubators are an expense 


Your eyes will open with surprise at the size of the 
hatch, the strong, healthy chicks. 





Every time you hatch they spoil more eggs, waste more time—in fact, 

they are thieves that steal your profits, whereas the X-Ray, the mod- 
ern, correct, practical way of hatching, called the “Incubator of 
Certainties,” the world’s superior hatcher, mal 













Kes g£ od 
for beginners or experts and, results considered, is the 
heapest incubator you can buy. Built for permanent 
service with 20 years experience and*success built right 


5) JAX The MODERN | 
INCUBATORF- 


we 

is everywhere, among experts and others as the Incubator d 

I » 20 new hatching improvements, exclusive features not 

ound on others, such as X-Ray Radiator Heater, X-Ray 

Vapor Generator, X-Ray Gas Arrester, X-Ray Big Capacity 

Oil Tank (only one fill during hatch), X-Ray Auto- 

matic Regulator, X-Ray Quick Cooling Tray, X-Ray 

Hinged Glass Top, X-Ray Improved Chick Tray, ete., 

are the a rf your convenience toincrease your poultry profit, to enable you to 

hatch strong, healthy chicks the modern X-Ray way. 


__Mail Coupon and Get Free Catalog 


r ylete Incubator and rooder Catalog ever puniione 1. Hand- 

y illustrated in colors B xplains all X-Ray improvements in de- 
m wn in natural colors. You are not equip ped to buy any 
incubator until you have read our book from cover torover. Mail coupon—or send 
postal card. Any way to get it quick. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 


4203 X-Ray Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 






































Raise Strong, Healthy Chicks 
In An X-Ray Broodei 
Our brooders are as far ahead of all 


similar equipment as o1 ry = us in- 








































X-RAY Side ckishe, Gouna, oul habtel, AY 
- little ch ks, @ roomy, we ‘lighted, ae 
Incubators Me the ru wes - wealie: nM a _ ad ts s a! 4. 4 > . , 
and They save money for you. Most 
Brooders eatisfnctory anc economical THIS COUPON WILL BRING THE 





brooder to care for and operate. 








X-RAY COLORED CATALOG 


X-Ray Incubator Co., 
403 X-Ray Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


| Send me at once your FREE copy of your com- | 








Shipped 
EXPRESS 
PREPAID 






plete catalog of X-Ray Incubators and Brooders. 


Name ...... ‘ s0ese j 
Street o: R F. D. No. pavekeeceween cmon | ©x 











